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Lucca  was  not  the  only  city  in  which  the  reformed  opinions 
took  root  Modena  was  also  imbued  with  a  strong  spirit  of 
enquiry,  and  an  earnest  desire  for  improvement  in  religious 
knowledge. 

The  indefatigable  Tiraboschi,  in  his  Biblioteoa  Modenese,^  has 
collected  some  most  interesting  particulars,  and  has  embodied 
in  his  narrative  the  MS.  journal  of  an  old  chronicler  so  quaintly 
graphic  that  it  seems  more  like  the  imaginings  of  some  fertile 
brain  than  a  faithful  description  of  fekcts.    As  an  illustration  of 

^  An  enlarged  Inographical  dictionaiy,  which  notes  the  life  and  writings  of  all  i}ie 
leaned  men  who  were  natiTes  of  Modena. 
▼ot.  n.  B 
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the  maimers  and  habits  of  Paleario's  day  it  is  invalnable. 
Here^  from  Catholic  writers  themselves,  we  have  the  clearest 
evidence  that  the  papal  system  is  in  opposition  to  all  freedom 
and  enlargement  of  mind,  and  striking  proofe  are  laid  before  ns 
of  the  vigilance  exercised  to  cmsh  all  independence  of  thoaght| 
lest  it  might  prove  a  stimulus  to  the  attainment  of  civil  and 
religions  liberty. 

The  Popes  of  Rome  pursue  a  widely  different  course  from 
that  of  their  old  Boman  progenitors;^  for  they  established 
academies  and  universities,  and  encouraged  learning  wherever 
they  carried  their  victorious  arms.  But  the  greater  number  of 
the  bishops  and  ecclesiastical  sovereigns  of  Rome  have  been 
decided  enemies  to  learning.  Nicholas  Y.  and  Leo  X.  were 
remarkable  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Leo  had  been  edu- 
cated at  Florence  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  literary  studies,  had 
grown  up  under  the  shade  of  the  Platonic  academy,  and  seen 
his  father's  government  take  the  lead  in  these  learned  associ- 
ations, and  he  carried  with  him  to  the  papal  throne  the  same 
predilection  for  study. 

Li  the  fifteenth  century  many  cities  in  Italy  followed  the 
example  of  Florence,  and  opened  academies ;  but  in  the  sixteenth 
they  were  almost  imiversal.  At  first  there  were  only  three 
assemblies  of  this  kind,  and  two  only  were  called  academies. 

The  Platonic  academy  originated  with  Cosimo,  entitled  the 
father  of  his  country,  while  the  Council  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Latins  was  sitting  at  Florence  in  1439.  Cosimo  heard 
a  Greek'  discoursing  like  another  Plato  on  the  opinions  of  this 
great  philosopher.  This  roused  his  enthusiasm  for  Plato,  and 
suggested  the  idea  of  forming  an  academy  for  the  express  purpose 
of  studying  his  writings.  While  meditating  how  to  execute 
this  project  "  he  thought  of  me,"  says  Marsiglio  Ficino*  the  son 

^  Ab  early  in  the  ChristiAxx  era  as  333  the  Bomaxu  founded  a  libraiy  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  invited  learned  men  to  teach  different  branches  of  science  with  the 
Tiew  of  making  it  another  Rome.  In  426  Theodosius  erected  an  academy,  and 
ornamented  it  with  porticoes,  under  which  lectures  were  delivered.  Thirty-one  pro- 
fessors were  pensioned  to  instruct  the  youth  of  Constantinople ;  among  these  three 
were  orators,  four  Bomans,  and  five  Sophists,  as  they  were  called,  for  Grecian  elo- 
quence. 

*  Georgio  Gemisto,  called  also  Pletone,  a  great  Platonist  He  was  sent  from  the 
Morea  to  represent  the  Greeks  at  the  Council  of  Ferrara,  which  afterwards  removed 
to  Florence.  He  wrote  a  treatise  in  Greek,  comparing  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  which  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1541. 

s  Marsiglio  Ficino,  bom  1433,  died  1499.    His  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the 
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of  his  medical  man^  "  and  ihongli  I  was  still  a  boy  resolved  to 
educate  me  for  the  express  purpose  of  forming  this  academy."' 

Another  association  of  learned  men  had  before  this  time  met 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Spirito  belonging  to  the  Augustine  friars. 
It  owed  its  commencement  to  the  learned  Luigi  Marsili,  an 
Aagnstine  monk  of  singular  erudition  and  universal  knowledge. 
He  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Petrarch,  who  gave  him, 
while  he  was  yet  young,  this  important  and  useful  advice: 
''  Beware  of  listening  to  those  who  warn  you  agaiust  extending 
yoTir  knowledge  beyond  theology.  A  good  divine  ought  to 
know  many  things  besides  divinity,  and  should  if  possible  be 
somewhat  acquainted  with  the  whole  range  of  human  science.'* 
Naldo  Naldi  in  his  life  of  Maretti  tells  us  that  the  monks  of 
St.  Spirito  debated  daily  among  themselves  on  some  given 
point  either  in  logic,  physics,  or  metaphysics,  and  that  Maretti, 
being  lodged  next  to  the  convent,  had  a  door  made  in  his  garden 
wall  through  which  he  might  pass  to  join  these  philosophic 
discussions.  Every  morning  the  subject  of  debate  was  affixed 
to  a  column,  or  to  the  walls  of  the  beautiful  church  of  St  Spirito. 
Great  numbers  flocked  to  hear  these  discussions.  Maretti  him- 
self spoke  with  so  much  power  that  he  often  carried  the  day. 
This  was  •  reasonable  and  legitimate  nse  to  make  of  the  leisnJe 
and  opportunity  for  study  which  a  conventual  life  affords. 

The  celebrated  cardinal  Bessarione,*  of  Grecian  origin,  a  man 
of  refined  literary  taste,  assembled  in  his  own  house  a  number 

stndy  of  PUto's  voiks  in  Greek ;  by  the  time  he  was  thirty-fiye  yean  of  age  he  had 
trandated  into  Latin  the  whole  of  that  philosopher's  writings.  At  forty  years  of 
age  he  was  ordained  priest,  he  then  began  to  study  theology  and  comment  on  the 
Gospels  from  the  original.  He  was  of  a  qniet  and  studious  disposition,  fond  of 
■otitode  and  reflection. 

1  Tirabosehi,  Lett.  lial,  toL  tL  p.  77.    Seript,  Iter,  Ital,  yol.  xx.  p.  521,  &c. 

s  Bom  1395,  died  1473.  He  was  a  native  of  Trebisond ;  he  studied  Greek  as- 
Bidaoiisly  under  the  best  masters,  went  to  the  Morea  on  purpose  to  read  with 
Gonisto,  and  shared  his  enthusiasm  for  Plato.  He  was  ordained  bishop  of 
ISicea,  and  sent  to  the  Council  which  was  to  unite  the  Greeks  and  Latins  in  one 
fidUi.  Pope  Eugenie  rv.  in  1439  raised  him  to  the  purple,  Kicola  y.  gaye  him  the 
Inshopric  of  Sabina  and  the  legation  of  Bologna.  During  the  fiye  years  of  his 
stay  there  he  rebuilt  the  uniyersity,  reformed  its  laws,  and  offered  such  ample 
salaries  to  distinguished  men  that  it  was  soon  filled  with  learned  professors  and 
numerous  and  attentiye  scholars.  He  carried  out  Petrarch's  design  of  forming  a 
puUic  library  at  Venice,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  aind  made  the  senate  a  present 
of  his  books  which  had  cost  him  30,000  golden  crowns. — ^Tirabosehi,  Lett  Ital.  yol. 
ri.  p.  266. 
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of  learned  men  at  stated  periods.  All  the  membeis  of  the  court 
of  Borne,  both  Greeks  and  Bomans,  who  were  men  of  any  talent, 
gladlj  embraced  the  opportunity  of  hearing  important  points  in 
philosophy  discussed. 

The  cardinal  himself^  being  a  man  of  profound  learning,  was 
looked  to  as  arbitrator  when  any  difference  of  opinion  arose,  aud 
his  was  the  casting  vote  which  decided  the  question.  He  re- 
ceived into  his  house  as  part  of  lus  family  persons  well  versed 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  not  oidy  gave  them  every 
opportunity  of  improving  in  literature  and  science,  but  watched 
over  their  morals  and  conduct.  Tiraboschi  bestows  the  highest 
eulogium  on  Bessarione  both  for  his  literary  talents  and  patronage 
of  learned  men,  and  for  his  high  moral  character  and  liberality 
to  poor  scholars ;  his  house  formed  an  academy  as  it  were  of  itself. 

More  free  and  less  imposing  was  the  academy  opened  by  the 
antiquarian  Pomponio  Leto.^  He  taught  literature  at  Bome  for 
nearly  forty  years,  and  in  concert  with  Platina  and  Buonacorsi, 
who  took  the  name  of  Callimaco,'  established  the  Boman  academy 
which  had  so  imfortunate  a  termination. 

Paul  II.,  the  reigning  pontiff,  was  a  Venetian,  and  so  averse 
to  literature  that  he  began  his  reign  by  breaking  up  the  Abbre- 
viatore,  established  by  his  predecessor  Pius  11.,  and  turning  out 
all  the  professors,  including  those  who  had  paid  for  their  offices. 
These  persons  suddenly  deprived  of  bread  were  all  literary  men ; 
many  of  them  were  expert  in  the  science  of  law  both  civil  and 
canonical ;  some  were  poets,  some  orators,  and  many  had  pur- 
chased their  official  positions.' 

Those  who  felt  themselves  the  most  aggrieved  were  the  first 
to  protest  against  the  harsh  injustice  'of  the  decree.  Platina 
the  historian,  one  of  the  sufferers,  has  left  a  graphic  description 
of  his  own  share  in  this  curious  scene.  ''  Being  one  of  the 
number  I  entreated  him  to  refer  our  cause  to  the  auditors  of 
Bome ;  upon  which,  looking  at  me  askance,  he  said,  ^  So  then  you 
appeal  to  other  judges  to  correct  what  I  have  done :  know  that 
both  law  and  justice  are  neUo  scrigno  del  petto  nostra  riposte. 
It  is  my  will,  let  them  all  go  wherever  they  like ;  I  am  Pope, 
and  can  do  and  undo  according  to  my  pleasure."*    This  cruel 

»  Litt  Ital,  ToL  vi.  p.  11. 

'  Idem,  p.  98. 

3  More  than  seyenty  peisons  were  thus  reduced  to  starvation. 
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fiat  made  them  almoBt  desperate;  in  yain  thej  tried  to  get  it 
reyersed.  Not  daring  to  assemble  in  the  day,  thej  met  secretly 
for  twenty  nights  successiyelj  to  concert  measures  to  ayoid 
their  ruin.  They  wearied  eyerybody  about  court^  but  were 
despised  as  excommunicated  persons,  and  no  one  would  risk 
saying  a  word  in  their  &your.  At  last,  quite  exasperated, 
they  resolyed  to  commit  to  paper  what  they  could  not  conyey 
by  word  of  mouth ;  Platina  wrote  a  letter  to  the  following  efifect, 
and  sent  it  to  the  Pope.  ^^  If  it  is  lawful  for  you,  without  giying 
us  a  hearing,  to  depriye  us  of  our  just  and  legal  purchases,  it  is 
surely  lawful  for  us  to  complain  of  this  injury.  Since  we  are 
sent  off  with  rudeness  and  ignominy  we  shall  go  and  tell  our  tale 
to  kings  and  piinceSi  who  will  caU  a  council,  before  which  you 
will  haye  to  giye  an  account  for  haying  depriyed  us  of  our 
legitimate  possessions."  As  soon  as  Paul  had  read  this  letter, 
he  immediately  gaye  orders  that  Platina  should  be  arrested  and 
put  in  irons.  He  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  haying  written 
a  libel  against  the  Pope  and  of  threatening  him  with  a  council. 
He  confuted  the  first  charge  by  saying  that  his  name  was 
attached  to  the  letter,  therefore  it  was  no  libeL  ^'I  did  not 
think  that  I  had  committed  any  fault  in  alluding  to  a  council, 
for  it  was  in  the  synods  that  the  fathers  established  articles  of 
fdth.  Our  Sayiour  and  his  apostles  first  disseminated  this 
doctrine  in  the  church,  that  small  and  great  shotdd  liye  on  equal 
terms,  and  no  one  suffer  injustice.  But  these  arguments  proyed 
of  no  ayail,  for  I  was  loaded  with  heayy  irons  and  confined  for 
many  months  in  the  depth  of  winter  without  fire  in  a  high 
tower."' 

At  length  the  Pope,  wearied  by  the  entreaties  of  Francesco 
Gonzaga,  cardinal  of  Mantua,  released  Platina  from  prison :  he 
was  by  this  time  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  weakness  that  he 
could  scarcely  stand  on  his  feet  But  his  remonstrance  was  not 
forgotten,  and  an  opportunity  soon  presented  itself  of  shewing 
that  he  was  not  forgiyen.  Pomponio  Leto,  an  illegitimate  off- 
shoot from  a  Neapolitan  family,  an  eccentric,  isolated  being 
of  considerable  talent,  and  a  great  antiquarian,*  had  been  ap- 

1  PUtina,  rUs  di  TtmUJki,  p.  462.    Ed.  Yenetia,  1715. 

^  He  collected  andeat  inscriptioiiB  £rom  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  filled  hia 
bonae  on  the  Qnirinal  with  ancient  marbleB  and  monxunenta  of  antiquity. — Lett.  Ital. 
▼oL  tL  p.  162. 
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pointed  to  succeed  Lorenzo  Yalla  as  professor  of  literature  in 
the  Boman  college.  Passionately  fond  of  antiquities,  he  and 
bis  friends  Bartolomeo  Platina  and  Filippo  Buonacorsi,  sur- 
named  Callimaco,  met  to  study  the  antiquities  of  Borne,  some 
of  which  had  been  recently  excavated.  To  give  these  meetings 
a  more  classic  and  antique  colour,  they  assumed  the  names 
of  diflferent  ancient  heroes.  But  while  they  were  quietly  pur- 
suing their  scientific  researches  a  furious  storm  was  preparing 
for  their  destruction. 

Some  malevolent  persons  reported  to  the  Pope  that  these 
literary  meetings  were  only  a  pretext  for  congregating  turbulent 
and  seditious  persons,  who  were  enemies  to  religion  and  con* 
cocters  of  conspiracies.  During  the  festive  period  of  Carnival 
the  Pope  had  revived  some  of  the  old  Boman  games,  and  prizes 
were  allotted  to  the  best  runners.  For  eight  successive  days 
nothing  was  seen  but  races.  The  old,  the  young,  foreigners 
and  Jews,  horses,  asses  and  buffidoes  were  all  set  a  running, 
while  the  Pope  and  the  spectators  were  convulsed  with  laughter. 
Immediately  after  this  mirthful  scene  word  was  brought  to  the 
Pope  that  Callimaco,  one  of  the  academy,  had  organised  a  con« 
spiracy  against  him :  scarcely  had  he  recovered  from  the  alarm 
caused  by  this  announcement,  when  an  exile,  a  man  of  indifferent 
character,  came  forward  in  breathless  haste  to  communicate 
a  secret.  First  he  required  a  promise  of  life  and  pardon,  and 
then  revealed  the  important  intelligence  that  Tozzo,  a  Boman 
exiled  to  Naples,  had  been  seen  in  the  woods  of  Velletri,  and 
would  soon  be  in  Bome  accompanied  by  other  malcontents. 

The  timid  Pope  fancied  himself  surrounded  with  danger ;  both 
within  and  without  the  city  there  seemed  causes  of  alarm.  His 
attendants,  for  their  own  private  ends,  magnified  the  peril,  and 
he  ordered  the  arrest  of  several  Boman  citizens  on  suspicion. 
This  arbitrary  command  was  executed  with  the  utmost  rigour ; 
a  forcible  entrance  was  made  into  private  houses,  and  prisoners 
were  carried  off  without  any  regard  to  justice. 

Platina^  minutely  relates  the  violence  of  the  papal  emissaries. 
"  Armed  men  surrounded  my  house,  obtained  entrance  by  break- 
ing the  doors  and  windows,  and  seized  my  servant  Demetrius. 
When  told  I  was  supping  with  the  cardinal  of  Mantua  they 
rushed  to  his  house,  arrested  me  in  his  presence,  and  carried 

»   ViU  d^  FoHi^fici,  p.  457. 
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me  instantly  to  the  Pope.  To  his  address,  ^  Have  you  not  con- 
spired with  Callimaoo  against  me?'  strong  in  my  innocence 
I  boldly  replied  that  Callimaco  was  a  man  without  arms,  riches, 
or  followers,  half  blind,  and  too  indolent  to  give  himself  the 
tronble  of  conspiring.  But  the  Pope  gave  no  heed  to  my  reply, 
and  commanded  me  to  be  led  instantly  to  prison.  Though  it 
was  soon  found  that  Tozzo's  conspiracy  was  all  inventiony  still 
suspicion  rested  on  the  members  of  the  academy :  to  discover 
the  truth  all  who  could  be  laid  hold  of  were  put  to  the  torture." 
The  desoription  which  Platina  gives  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
and  his  companions  were  tormented  is  perfectly  frightful.  More 
than  twenty  peisons  were  put  to  the  torture.  One  promising 
young  man  died  soon  after  in  consequence  of  the  injuries  he  re- 
ceived. Platina  compares  the  Pope's  treatment  to  the  conduct  of 
the  cruel  Yerres  towards  the  unhappy  Sicilians,  who  were  like 
the  academicians  unjustly  accused.  During  the  infliction  of  the 
torture  Platina  was  asked  what  share  he  had  in  Callimaco's 
conspiracy,  and  why  Pomponio  Leto  addressed  him  as  Holy 
Father,  as  if  under  this  name  lurked  a  design  against  the  Pope. 
If  ^^  uneasy  is  the  brow  that  wears  a  crown,''  what  must  be 
the  weight  of  the  triple  tiara?  The  tormentors  asked  Platina 
if  the  academicians  had  ever  written  to  any  sovereign  inviting 
him  to  make  a  schism  in  the  church.  Platina  could  truly 
answer,  that  so  far  from  entering  into  a  conspiracy  with  Callimaco 
he  rather  considered  him  as  an  enemy.  The  title  given  him  by 
Pomponio  Leto  he  would  himself  explain,  as  he  had  been  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  chains  to  Rome.  The  fact  was  that  the  appel- 
lations. Father,  most  Holy  Father,  was  a  mere  jeu  ef  esprit^  a 
pasquinade  of  the  academicians,  in  ridicule  of  the  monks  and  the 
Pope,  who  assume  these  titles  without  having  anything  of  the 
paternal  character  about  them,  or  any  trace  of  real  holiness. 

When  Pomponio  arrived  at  Home  he  was  exposed  to  the 
same  interrogatory.  When  asked  why  he  changed  the  young 
men's  names,  he  answered  fearlessly,  '*  What  is  it  to  you  or  to 
the  Pope  if  I  choose  to  call  myself  Finocchio  (fennel)  ?  What 
is  that  to  the  Pope*  if  I  do  not  intend  either  deceit  or  fraud?" 
After  Pomponio's  arrival  several  more  arrests  took  place,  till 
the  cause  was  put  off  by  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  Frederic  III. 
at  Home.' 

'  Lett.  lua.  vol.  yi.  p.  83. 

^  "  In  questo  tempo  yexme  con  gran  compagnia  de'  suoi  V  Imperatore  per  un 
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On  his  departnie  the  Pope  went  himself  to  St.  Angelo  to 
examine  the  prisoners ;  he  reproved  them  for  debating  on  the 
immortaliiy  of  the  soul  and  for  studying  Plato.  Platina  replied 
that  St  Augustine  had  highly  commended  this  philosopher,  and 
nowhere  was  it  forbidden  to  exercise  our  reasoning  faculties; 
for  his  part  he  had  always  been  a  Christian,  and  led  a  life  suitable 
to  his  profession  as  such,  and  no  one  could  accuse  him  of  a 
breach  of  the  moral  law.  This  defence,  though  somewhat  phari- 
saical,  lifts  a  comer  of  the  curtain  and  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
the  real  crime  of  the  academicians  was  their  laying  aside  the 
practice  of  superstition.  By  order  of  the  Pope  they  were  ex- 
amined by  some  learned  divines,  but  though  pronoimced  guiltless 
of  heresy  they  were  kept  in  prison  for  a  whole  year.  Previous 
to  their  release  the  Pope  paid  them  another  visit  and  subjected 
them  to  a  still  more  minute  examination;  in  conclusion  he 
declared  that  in  future  every  one  who  pronounced  the  word 
academy^  would  be  considered  a  heretic.  Thus  by  a  cruel 
and  summary  method  the  fears  of  the  Pope  put  an  end  to  this 
literary  association,  and  soon  after  death  closed  his  earthly 
career.  Two  hours  after  sunset,  while  alone  in  his  chamber, 
he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  immediately  proved 
fiitaL* 

These  literary  assemblies  made  continual  progress  in  Italy 
till  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  they  re- 
ceived a  new  impulse  from  the  fireedom  of  opinion  which  was 
generated  by  the  principles  of  the  Beformation.  They  were 
chiefly  composed  of  learned  men,  who  conversed  or  debated  on 
different  subjects :  antiquities,  Uterature,  philology  and  poetiy 
were  firuitful  topics  of  discussion.  They  assembled  on  fixed 
days  of  the  week  at  each  other's  houses,  or  at  the  princely 
mansion  or  villa  of  some  munificent  patron,  where  they  supped, 
and  afterwards  adjourned  to  the  garden  or  vineyard.  In  the  hot 
season  they  passed  great  part  of  the  night  in  these  social  meet- 
ings. Cardinal  Sadoleto  and  other  learned  men  have  left  minute 
descriptions  in  their  letters  of  these  intellectual  evenings  at 

oerto  Buo  yoto  m  Boma,  e  I'hayeya  il  Papa  con  supremo  honoro  rioevuto,  die  yi 
spese  diciotto  mila  pezzi  d'oro,  per  honorarlo." — ViU  d^  Popi,  p*  457. 

1  This  academy  reriyed  under  Julius  n.,  and  found  a  warm  and  zealous  patron 
in  Leo  X. 

a  He  died  on  the  28th  of  July,  1471. 
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Some,  where  poets  lecited  their  Terses  and  improYisatori  com- 
poBed  impromptu  rhjmes  on  given  subjects. 

In  1529  Sadoleto  wrote  from  Carpentras  to  Angelo  Colucci, 
himself  a  poet  of  no  mean  order,  and  a  liberal  patron  of  learning, 
reminding  him  of  the  happy  days  thej  had  spent  in  his  gardens 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  at  the  Quirinal,  or  in  the  Colosseum, 
when  each  contributed  to  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  the 
rest,  genius  kmdling  genius,  one  reciting  a  poem,  another  an 
oration,  while  sparkling  wit  seasoned  their  discourse/  At  these 
assemblies  all  the  choice  spirits  of  the  age  were  collected,  and 
Leo  frequently  laid  aside  the  gravity  of  the  ecclesiastical  charac- 
ter for  die  '^  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul."  These  social 
meetings  were  not  invariably  of  a  lofty  character ;  mirth  and 
jokes  often  prevailed,  and  pleasures  of  a  more  ignoble  nature 
formed  part  of  the  entertainment.  A  certain  Blosio  was  sati- 
rized by  Paolo  Giovio  for  having  eaten  a  whole  pheasant,  and 
that  a  large  one,  at  one  of  these  suppers.  A  rich  German  of 
the  name  of  Goritz  was  laughed  at  for  his  love  of  drinking  and 
habit  of  picking  his  teeth :  but  this  is  rather  the  reverse  of  the 
picture ;  the  Italians  have  never  been  much  given  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  academicians  met  for 
the  sake  of  improvement  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  social  inter- 
course.* When  there  was  but  one  academy  in  a  city  it  assumed 
the  name  of  its  founder,  as  the  academy  of  Pomponio  Leto, 
academy  of  Panormita,  &c.  As  they  increased  in  number  they 
took  names  expressive  of  the  animus  of  the  society,  as  the  In- 
faimmiatij  SoUedti^  InJbrepidij  and  this  quaint  nomenclature 
became  their  distinctive  appellations.  Each  academy  had  a 
motto,  which  was  as  much  prized  as  the  coat  of  arms  belonging 
to  an  ancient  family.  On  this  subject  there  was  sometimes 
a  good  deal  of  trifling,  and  time  misspent  over  these  puerilities : 
the  academies  of  Siena  were  called  the  Bozzi,  and  the  Intronati  f 
this  last  name  was  given  it  by  Marcello  Cervini,^  who  was  after- 
wards Pope. 

The  predecessor  of  Pomponio  Leto,  as  professor  of  literature  in 
the  Boman  college,  was  Lorenzo  Yalla,  one  of  those  master  spirits 

^  Jaoobi  Sadoleti  Epitt,  p.  225.   Ed.  Golom»,  1554. 

>  The  sack  of  Borne  put  an  end  to  these  pleasant  parties. — ^Tiraboschi,  Lttt  lUU, 
voL  Tii.  p.  116. 

3  See  Chap.  n.  p.  88,  note,  and  Appendix  A. 

*  He  was  bom  at  Montepulciano,  not  far  from  Siena. 
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bom  to  soar  above  his  contemporaries.  Profonndlj  versed  in 
Latin  literature^  like  Paleario  he  straggled  with  indignant  ve- 
hemence against  the  barbarous  latinity  of  the  age,  and  stood  forth 
as  the  champion  of  the  forgotten  elegancies  of  classic  idiom.  The 
boldness  of  his  genius,  his  unsparing  criticism  and  the  biting 
satire  with  which  he  attacked  established  dulness,  rendered  him 
an  object  of  hatred  to  the  self-applauding  supporters  of  scholastic 
obtuseness.  His  penetrating  judgment  not  only  detected  blunders 
in  the  barbarous  composition  of  the  schools,  but  dared  to  scru- 
tinize the  veracity  of  those  hallowed  &bles  on  which  the  CShurch 
of  Rome  rested  her  authority,  and  which  she  received  with 
a  blind  credulity  far  exceeding  in  degree  her  faith  in  holy 
writ.  The  donation  of  Constantine  had  been  often  impugned, 
and  its  falsity  suspected,  but  never  absolutely  condemned.  Valla 
being  employed  at  Some  to  collate  and  collect  the  ancient  papal 
buUs  and  briefs,  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  ancient  MSS. 
and  of  confirming  his  suspicions.  Convinced  of  the  firaud  he  wrote 
a  book  to  prove  that  the.  deed  of  gift  was  spurious,  entitled  De 
Donatume  Ckmstantini}  After  this  Rome  was  no  place  for  him ; 
he  took  refuge  at  Naples ;  there,  under  the  patronage  of  the  noble- 
minded  king  Alphonso  I.,  he  found  a  safe  and  honorable  asylum. 
The  king,  although  fifty  years  of  age,  became  the  pupil  of  the 
great  Latinist,  but  Valla  was  not  of  a  character  to  remain  in 
indolent  repose.  His  mind  had  been  roused  to  a  virtuous  in- 
dignation against  the  superstitions  and  abuses  of  the  church, 
and  at  Naples  he  renewed  his  assault  with  fresh  vigour,  openly 
declaring  that  the  letter  of  Christ  to  Abgarus  was  fictitious,  and 
that  no  such  person  as  Abgarus  ever  existed.  He  carried  on  an 
incessant  warfare  against  the  ignorance  of  the  monks,  and  his 
fearless  exposure  of  their  frauds  roused  their  indignation  to  the 
highest  pitch.  He  was  once  present,  says  Boxhorm,'  during 
Lent  when  a  sermon  was  preached  at  Naples  by  Fra  Antonio  di 
Bitonto,  who  chose  for  his  text  the  Apostles'  Creed.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  divide  the  clauses  of  the  Creed  among  the  several 
Apostles,  ascribing  one  to  each,  that  all  might  have  their  due 
share  of  merit  in  the  composition  of  the  Creed.  To  St  Peter  he 
gave  the  place  of  honour,  *I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Al- 
mighty.'   St.  Andrew  followed  as  the  author  of  *  Creator  of 

^  See  Appendix  B. 

3  Bozhonnius,  Hitt,  Univfrs,  p.  95.    Ed.  1662. 
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heaven  and  eartih/  and  so  on  to  the  end.  Turning  to  his  friend 
Campano,  the  king's  secretary,  Valla  asked  if  he  had  ever  heard 
snch  an  explanation  of  the  Greed  before.    '  Never/  said  Campano, 

*  did  I  meet  with  such  a  notion  ;'^  the  friar  also  is  the  first  man 
who  ever  asserted  that  St.  Jerome  was  bom  at  Borne.  The 
friends  determined  to  visit  the  preacher,  and  repaired  to  his 
monastery,  where  they  opened  the  conversation  by  enquiring 
where  he  had  read  that  St.  Jerome  was  a  Soman  ?  Oh,  many 
say  so,  and  who  denies  it?  Valla,  tickled  with  the  absurdity  of 
the  answer,  could  not  refrain  from  laughing,  and  rejoined,  ^  Why 
St.  Jerome  himself  declares  himself  to  be  a  native  of  Dalmatia.' 

*  Some  say,'  retorted  the  Friar,  ^  he  was  a  Boman,  some  a  Dalma- 
tian.' It  was  useless  to  contend  farther  with  so  much  obstinacy 
and  ignorance.  Valla  next  asked,  ^  On  what  do  you  ground  your 
assertion  that  the  Creed  was  composed  piece  by  piece  by  the 
twelve  Apostles?'  '  I  have  been  taught  so  by  the  fathers  of  the 
Church,'  replied  the  preacher.  '  Name  them,  cite  the  passage  from 
their  works,'  replied  Valla.  *  I  have  given  you  tny  answer,'  retorted 
the  friar  in  a  rage ;  ^  you  are  an  enemy  of  the  Christian  religion.' 
Some  days  afterwards  he  abused  Valla  so  violently  from  the 
pulpit  that  Alphonso  interfered,  and  imposed  silence  on  him. 
Meanwhile  Valla,  determined  not  to  let  the  matter  drop,  resolved 
to  vindicate  himself  in  a  public  discussion,  and  enlighten  the 
population  of  Naples.  He  afiBxed  to  the  doors  of  the  Cathedral 
a  list  of  the  propositions  which  had  been  censured,  and  offered  to 
prove  their  truth  against  any  man  who  would  enter  the  lists 
with  him.     He  prepared  a  large  hall  for  the  debate,  and  all 

1  This  traditloii  of  the  Bomish  Church  was  not  known  for  the  first  three 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  nor  was  it  universally  belieyed.  The  Apostle^ 
Creed  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  articles  of  the  Apostolic  age,  nor  in  the  works  of  the 
FatheiB,  tiU  the  fourth  century,  which  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  douhting  that  it  was 
composed  by  the  Apostles.  The  story  of  the  Creed  being  the  combined  work  of  the 
twelve  Apostles  was  first  found  under  the  name  of  St.  Augustine,  in  Aug.  de  Tempore. 
8enn.  115,  al.  42  in  Appendix,  tom.  x.  p.  675.  Ed.  1635.  Ruffinus,  a  contemporary 
writer  on  the  Apostles'  Creed  flourished  in  410.  He  frankly  declares  that  two  of  the 
aztidea,  '  Descent  into  Hell,'  and  '  Communion  of  Saints/  were  not  inserted  in  the 
deed  tin  four  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Christ.  But  if  it  cannot  be  proved 
to  be  drawn  up  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  it  contains  the  sum  and  substance  of 
their  teafching,  and  the  articles  of  Fait^  believed  by  all  Christian  communities,  except 
perhaps  the  descent  into  hell,  which  has  been  variously  explained.  For  a  clear, 
simple,  and  scriptural  explanation  of  this  Creed,  see  A  Cateehet  Expo8.  of  ike 
ApottM  Creed  hy  J.  Thomas  Law,  1825,  who  quotes  Bingham,  Oriff.  Eeel.  Yossius, 
Jk  iribm  S^mMie,  and  Du  Pin,  Eeei,  Hist 
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looked  eftgerlj  to  the  result  of  the  dispute ;  but  free  discussion 
does  not  suit  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  and  they  contrived 
to  get  the  king  to  forbid  the  meeting.  Valla  submitted,  only 
reyenging  himself  by  affixing  the  following  distich  to  the  doors 
of  the  empty  room : 

Bex  paciB,  misenns  rtemendu  Maite  phalanges 
Yiotozia  cnpidum  oontixmit  gladinm. 

On  reading  this  epigram  the  indignation  of  his  adversaries  knew 
no  bounds ;  every  effort  was  made  to  procure  his  condemnation, 
either  to  death  or  to  perpetual  imprisonment  He  was  cited  be- 
fore the  vicar  of  the  archbishop,  and  on  obeying  the  summons  he 
found  to  his  surprise  a  vast  concourse  of  monks  assembled  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  his  case.  The  first  question  asked  was,  ^  Do  you 
believe  that  the  Creed  was  composed  by  the  Apostles  ?'  ^  No,  but 
by  the  Council  of  Nice^  and  this  I  can  prove.'  This  reply  was 
declared  to  be  heretical.  Letters  were  then  produced,  in  which 
Valla  had  corrected  mistakes  made  by  copyists  in  papal  decrees. 
*  Such  daring  impiety,'  cried  the  monks,  ^  must  be  expiated  by  fire.' 
Valla  knew  their  power^  and  seeing  his  danger,  sheltered  himself 
imder  the  well-worn  falsehood  of  professing  to  believe  what  the 
Church  believed.  He  was  then  pressed  to  condemn  and  retract 
his  writings.  '  Prove  to  me  first,'  he  said,  '  where  I  have  erred, 
otherwise  it  will  appear  that  it  is  not  the  amendment  of  the  heart, 
but  the  submission  of  the  tongue  which  you  require.'  As  he 
spoke  these  words  a  bishop  seized  hold  of  him;  ^Wretch!'  he  ex- 
claimed, ^  your  pride  needs  taming.'  Valla  again  replied,  '  I  be- 
lieve what  the  Church  believes.'  He  was  then  asked  his  opinion 
of  the  ten  categories  of  Aristotle.  ^  What  I'  he  exclaimed,  ^  are 
they  to  be  held  in  equal  reverence  with  the  Ten  Commandments 
of  God  ?'  ^  Why  not  ?'  was  the  reply ;  *  can  you  deny  that  these  are 
matters  of  faith  ?  Are  you  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  the 
dialectic  doctrine  serves  to  explain  the  great  theological  con- 
troversies ? '  '  Let  us  cut  short  the  dispute/  rejoined  Valla; '  I  again 
declare  that  even  if  our  holy  mother  Church  be  ignorant  of  these 
matters,  I  am  content  to  believe  what  she  does.'  Happily  for 
Valla,  a  company  of  the  king's  body-guard  arrived  at  this  moment 
for  his  protection,  and  the  discussion  terminated.  His  condemn- 
ation to  the  flames  was  however  resolved.  The  protection  of 
Alphonso  saved  his  life,  but  it  could  not  avert  either  the  humilia- 
tion of  a  public  abjuration  or  the  degrading  ignominy  of  being 
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scourged  hy  the  monks  in  the  Jacobite  monasteiy.^  Aflter  this 
he  left  Naples  and  retained  to  Borne/  The  reigning  Pope, 
Nicholas  V./  was  a  great  patron  of  learned  men:  literatm^, 
which  had  for  six  hmidred  years  been  neglected  at  Bome,  was 
now  diligently  cnltiyated,  and  the  library  of  the  Vatican  greatly 
enlarged.  Yalla  opened  a  public  school  for  eloquence  and 
oratory,  but  his  irritable  nature  got  him  into  di£Eiculties  with 
several  learned  men.  He  had  a  bitter  contest  with  Poggio,  who 
accused  him  imjnfltly  of  haying  written  an  anonymons  censure 
on  his  works;  their  mutual  accusations  presented  a  pitiful 
spectacle  to  the  world.  But  this  did  not  preyent  Valla  from 
pursuing  his  literary  occupations.  By  the  desire  of  the  Pope  he 
translated  from  Greek  into  Latin  the  history  of  Thucydides,  for 
which  the  Pope  with  his  own  hands  gaye  him  fiye  hundred 
golden  crowns,  and  it  is  said  he  translated  Herodotus  for  Al- 
phonso.  He  was  a  better  Latin  than  Greek  scholar ;  his  most 
polished  work  was  on  the  Elegancies  of  the  Latin  tongue,  includ- 
ing geometrical  rules  for  writing  correctly.  His  notes  on  the  New 
Testament  were  found  in  a  library  by  Erasmus,  who  thought 
ihem  worthy  of  being  committed  to  the  press.*  It  is  not  a 
theological  work,  but  critical  notes  on  the  translations  which 
had  hitherto  been  made,  in  which  he  displays  much  literary 
acumen.  The  seyerity  of  his  criticisms  on  the  barbarous  taste 
of  the  day  made  his  friends  say  after  his  death"  that  Pluto  would 
not  dare  to  speak  Latin  after  Valla  descended  to  the  infernal 
regions,  and  that  Apollo  would  haye  giyen  him  a  place  in  the 
skiesy  had  he  not  felt  that  in  so  doing  he  would  himself  lose 

^  '^  In  eoctom  tempore  LaurentiaB  Yalla  Bomaniu,  elegantia  quidem  pro  bsbcuIo, 
aed  pro  qnblibet  tempore  TimlentifiaimsB  lingiue  homo ;  NeapoU  exiatena,  oiim  qxiaa- 
dam  propoeitioiiea  hsreticaa  aaaemiaaet,  delatua  ad  Inquiaitorea,  et  in  careere  tnuua 
damnataaqne  pro  lueiretico,  beneftcio  Alfonai  Begia  poenam  igsuB  evaait;  propoeitio- 
mbna  tamen  pnbliod  ejuratiB,  yirgia  priratim  per  danatra  monaateiii  Predioatorium 
manibna  rerinctia  cflesoa." — Spondanna,  AnmU,  an.  1447,  ap.  Bayle,  Diet. 

'  Xiraboeblii  aaya  he  irea  inyited  there  by  Nicola  Y.  in  1447. — I>^t.  Ital.  yoL  yL 
p.  307. 

s  Tomaso  of  Sarzana  waa  elected  Pope  in  1447,  and  took  the  name  of  Nicolo  Y. 
In  one  year  he  waa  made  biahop  of  Bologna,  cardinal,  and  pope.  He  died  in  1466, 
after  a  peaoefnl  reign  of  eight  years. — ^Platina,  ViU  di  BmUfieiy  p.  423. 

**  See  Eraami  BpUt,  lib.  rii.  ep.  8. 

'  There  ia  conaiderable  diacrepancy  in  the  date  of  his  decease.  Some  say  he 
died  in  1467,  but  Zeno  has  proyed  his  death  took  place  in  1467. — See  JHut/rt,  Vosatan. 
torn.  L  p.  72,  ap.  Tiraboechi. 
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the  liberly  of  speech/  He  was  one  of  those  energetic  scholars 
who  gave  an  impulse  to  his  age,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
more  rapid  progress  of  the  following  centniy. 

Learned  associations  became  general^  and  no  city  in  Italy  could 
boast  of  a  greater  number  of  distinguished  men  than  Modena. 
The  Este  family  had  always  encouraged  learning;  it  had  its 
literary  assembly  long  before  academies  were  general. 

The  original  mover  of  this  learned  association  was  Famfili 
Sassi,  a  Modenese,  a  man  of  great  original  powers,  gifted  with 
a  surprising  memory,^  and  with  the  wonderful  genius  of  im-* 
proyising  verses  at  pleasure.  This  was  a  talent  which  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  amusement  of  others  that  he  was  courted 
both  by  princes  and  nobles,  but  he  preferred  the  pleasures  of 
retirement  and  the  study  of  philosophy  to  the  tumult  of  a  court 
After  spending  a  great  part  of  his  life  at  a  villa  near  Verona,  he 
returned  to  Modena,  and  lectured  daily  in  his  own  house  for  an 
hour  on  some  Latin  author.  Sometimes  also,  when  requested,  he 
commented  on  Petrarch  and  Dante.  These  lectures,  which  were 
frequented  by  all  the  educated  persons  in  Modena,  suggested  the 
idea  of  continuing  them  on  a  larger  scale.^  One  of  Sassi's 
hearers,  Giovanni  Qrillenzone,  was  the  founder  of  the  Modenese 
academy,  a  man  to  whom  the  city  of  Modena  was  imder  deep 
obligations. 

The  Grillenzone  family  consisted  of  seven  brothers,  five  of 
whom  were  married  and  had  families.  Giovanni  was  the 
eldest,  and  though  some  of  the  brothers  were  rough,  untractable 
men,  such  was  the  influence  he  had  over  them  that,  after  the 
death  of  their  father  in  1518,  they  and  their  wives  and  children 
all  remained  together  under  one  roof,  and  lived  in  such  perfect 
union  with  each  other*  that  not  even  an  unkind  word  passed  be- 

1  An  epitApli  on  him  was  written  thus  r 

Lanreus  Valla  jacet,  BomansB  gloria  lingos 
Primus  enim  docuit  que  dicit  arte  loqui.* 

Bayle,  Diet.  But,  Ed.  1702. 
s  GaBtelyetro,  in  liis  ics.  memoirs  of  learned  men,  relates  an  amusing  instance  of 
his  wonderful  memory.  A  person  haying  reoited  a  poem  of  his  own  composition  in 
praise  of  the  Podest^  of  Modena,  Sassi  pretended  to  be  o£Eended  with  the  poet  as 
a  plagiarist,  and  claimed  the  verses  as  his  own.  In  proof  that  t^ey  were  really  his, 
he  recited  the  whole,  word  for  word,  from  beginning  to  end,  with  such  earnestness 
and  Telocity  that  the  poor  author  stood  aghast  with  astonishment,  till  Sassi  explained 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  the  poem  till  it  was  recited  by  the  composer. 

3  BibL  MocUneUy  Art  Castblyetbo. 

4  This  lasted  till  1651,  when  Gioyanni  died,  when  they  separated. 
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tireen  ihem.  Each  familj  had  their  own  servants,  who  waited 
on  them  in  their  apartments ;  other  servants  did  the  work  of  the 
honse,  prepared  the  dinner,  and  attended  to  household  matters. 
The  wives  took  it  in  turn  to  manage  the  house  for  a  week  at 
a  time,  directed  the  servants,  and  superintended  the  baking  and 
washing.  They  took  their  meals  all  together  in  a  large  hall, 
the  seven  brothers  and  their  five  wives  at  one  table  with  the 
elder  children,  while  the  little  ones,  about  forty  or  fifty  in  number/ 
were  seated  at  a  lower  table  close  to  their  parents,  and  served 
by  the  elder  girls.  Strangers  were  admitted  to  the  upper  table, 
and  were  sometimes  so  numerous  that  the  house  was  like 
a  public  inn.  It  was  much  firequented  by  literary  men  who 
passed  through  Modena;  many  invited  themselves  on  purpose 
to  see  this  extraordinary  establishment,  and  the  great  order  and 
concord  of  the  family. 

None  of  the  brothers  were  either  rich  or  spendthrifts.  Gio- 
vanni practised  medicine,  one  was  a  judge,  another  a  grocer, 
another  a  doth  merchant,  and  one  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
family.  One  attended  to  the  agricultural  concerns  of  the  villa, 
and  another  was  a  priest  They  were  not  rich,  but  by  regularity 
and  good  management  they  found  means  to  meet  the  expences 
of  their  large  establishment. 

Giovanni  Grillenzone  was  devoted  to  study,  and  it  was  at  his 
instance  that  the  town  of  Modena  invited  Francesco  Porto'  to 
lecture  publicly  on  the  Greek  language.  When  Porto  removed 
to  Ferrara  Giovanni  Grillenzone  arranged  to  have  two  lectures 
at  stated  hours  in  his  own  house,  the  one  in  Latin,  the  other  on 
Greek  literature  for  those  who  were  the  most  advanced  and  who 
had  been  pupils  of  Porto.  These  lectures  were  delivered  with 
great  simplicity  and  without  any  attempt  at  eloquence;  they 
were  open  to  all ;  the  most  difficult  passages  only  were  explained. 

>  This  most  indiide  gTandcluldi6]i.-^ee  Bibl.  Modmew, 

3  He  was  a  poor  oiphan  of  Gandia,  who  was  brought  to  Italy  when  a  child,  and 
.shewed  so  great  a  disposition  for  study  that  he  was  sent  from  Venice  to  study  at 
Padua  for  six  years,  and  afterwards  made  such  progress  in  Greek  that  he  was  con- 
adered  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Greeks.  In  1537  he  went  to  teach  at  Modena. 
He  was  iimted  to  Ferrara  in  1646,  where  he  was  greatly  £aiToured  by  the  Duchess 
Ben^  appointed  to  teach  her  daughters  Greek,  and  held  in  high  esteem  for  his  learn- 
ing. In  1554,  when  the  Duke  cleared  the  court  of  all  who  were  favourable  to  the 
reformed  opinions,  Porto  took  his  departure  for  the  Friuli.  Duke  Hercules  died 
in  1559,  and  the  Duchess  left  Italy :  Porto  haying  lost  his  patroness  retired  to 
Geneva,  where  he  died  in  1581,  at  the  age  of  serenty-one  years. 
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Eveij  one  present  was  at  liberty  to  ^ve  hici  opinion  on  a  passage, 
and  to  state  his  reasons ;  this  formed  the  judgment  of  the  au- 
dience; and  enabled  them  to  approve  or  dissent  as  occasion  required, 
and  was  of  great  service  to  the  young  men :  many  who  took 
a  share  in  these  discussions  afterwards  distinguished  themselves 
as  poets  and  philosophers. 

With  Grillenzone  also  originated  the  idea  of  meeting  to  sup 
together  on  certain  days  of  the  year.  A  select  number  of  persons 
were  invited,  chosen  from  among  those  of  sufficient  talent  to  be 
able  to  comply  with  the  rules  laid  down.  At  every  supper  some 
ingenious  mental  exercise  was  proposed,  such  as,  that  every 
person  should  compose  a  Greek  or  Latin  epigram,  sonnet,  or 
madrigal  on  some  person  present,  or  on  some  dish  on  the  table. 
It  was  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  they  were  not  to  call  for  drink 
except  in  the  language  which  the  master  of  the  feast  began  with, 
or  in  that  made  use  of  at  a  former  supper.  They  were  not 
to  use  the  same  phrases  which  had  served  before,  and  nothing 
was  given  till  it  was  asked  for.  Each  guest  was  obliged  to 
repeat  all  the  proverbs  about  some^  animal  belonging  either  to 
sea  or  land,  all  the  proverbs  about  a  month,  a  saint,  or  a  feimily, 
or  to  relate  a  story  from  the  life  of  Fomo  bishop  of  Grerapolitano, 
and  things  of  a  similar  nature.^ 

Thus  far  we  have  followed  Castelvetro,  a  contemporary  and 
eye-witness;  but  it  must  not  be  understood  that  the  literaiy 
assemblies  of  Modena  began  when  Porto  left  that  city  for  Ferrara 
in  1546.  It  was  then  indeed  that  Grillenzone  opened  a  school 
in  his  own  house  for  teaching  Greek,  but  the  academy  had 
existed  long  before,  and  such  was  its  fame  that  even  as  fax  off 
as  Sicily  it  was  spoken  of  with  distinguished  praise.  Ortensio 
Landi,  in  his  paradoxes,*  reviewing  the  different  academies  of 
Italy,  particularly  lauds  that  of  Modena,  and  regrets  that  its  glory 
should  have  been  clouded  in  consequence  of  having  directed  its 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  also  speaks 
of  the  immense  number  of  studious  young  men  who  were  con- 
gregated in  the  city  of  Modena. 

In  the  MS.  chronicle  of  Tommasino  LanceUotto,  of  which 
Tiraboschi  has  made  ample  use,  we  find  a  minute  account  of 

^  These  curious  particidan  are  from  the  mb.  Memoin  of  Literati,  drawn  up  by 
Oafltelyetro,  which  Muratori  has  brought  forward  in  his  Life. 
•  Par.  xxvn. 
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the  erenta  of  each  day,  written  with  a  preciflion  and  sincerity 
which  stamps  its  veracity.  Under  the  date  of  the  17th  of 
February  1538  he  records  the  names  of  the  principal  academi- 
cians, among  whom  were  three  of  the  brothers  Grillenzone  and 
the  celebrated  Lodovico  Castelvetro.  On  the  5th  of  June  1545 
he  notes  the  place  where  they  met,  which  was  the  apothecary's 
shop  of  Grillenzone,  at  the  sign  of  the  Fountain,  in  the  egg-market 
under  the  palace  belonging  to  M.  Alessandro  Fontana:  the 
number  of  academicians,  he  says,  was  at  times  so  great  that  they 
left  no  room  to  pass  in  the  street  as  they  moved  along,  and  when 
they  dispersed  they  resembled  a  flight  of  swallows  in  their  mi- 
gration. They  usually  went  out  of  the  town  to  find  a  place 
to  speak  with  greater  fireedom. 

These  academicians,  being  all  men  of  reflection,  could  not 
remain  indifferent  to  the  spirit  of  religious  enquiry  and  awaken- 
ing which  was  diffused  throughout  Italy.  Many  of  them  studied 
the  Scriptures  and  read  the  works  of  the  reformers.  Tiraboschi 
says  that  as  long  as  they  confined  themselves  to  general  literature 
they  prospered,  but  in  a  few^years  the  scene  became  completely 
chsjiged.  The  great  erudition  and  energy  with  which  the 
Grerman  writers  treated  theological  subjects  was  extremely  at- 
tractive to  Italian  scholars ;  they  had  long  been  weary  of  the 
duU  round  of  scholastic  Catholicism,  and  read  with  avidity 
writings  which  were  so  calculated  to  dispel  ignorance  and  banish 
prejudice.  The  study  of  Ghieek  facilitated  the  examination  of 
Scripture,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  prepared  them 
for  a  fuller  comprehension  of  the  high  prerogatives  which  God 
has  conferred  on  man  as  an  immortal  being,  and  awakened  them 
to  a  sense  of  the  deep  responsibilities  entrusted  to  them  by  their 
Creator.  The  learned  studied  the  Gospel  in  its  original  tongue, 
commented  with  critical  accuracy  on  difficult  passages,  and  soon 
became  convinced  that  the  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian 
religion  had  been  debased  and  obscured  by  the  inventions  of  men. 

Lancellotto  records  that  the  first  complaint  of  heretical  opinions 
in  Modena  was  in  the  year  1537.  Serafino  of  Ferrara,  an 
Augustine  monk,  when  preaching  in  Advent,  publicly  lamented 
that  the  errors  of  the  Lutherans  were  making  their  appearance 
in  Modena,  and  adduced  in  proof  of  his  assertion  the  circulation 
of  a  book  deeply  infected  with  error.  This  book  it  seems  had 
been  found  in  tiie  chamber  of  the  Lady  Lucrezia,  widow  of 

TOL.  n.  o 
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Cotmt  Claudio  Bangoni ;  Serafino  eagerly  took  it  up  and  carried  it 
home.  There  in  company  with  an  officer  of  the  Inquisition  he 
examined  it  attentively,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop 
to  find  oat  the  author^  and  discover  who  had  introduced  it  into 
the  city. 

LanceUotto,  the  chronicler,  good  honest  man,  relates  that  on 
the  8th  of  October  he  had  bought  a  copy  from  Antonio  Gadaldino 
the  bookseller;  but  when  he  heard  from  the  Augustine  friar 
that  it  was  fall  of  heresies,  on  the  13th  of  December  he  carried 
it  back,  and  obliged  him  to  refrmd  the  price  before  he  returned 
it :  he  says  he  copied  the  title-page  and  took  a  note  of  its  size. 
It  consisted  of  ninety-six  pages  8vo.  On  the  title-page  there 
was  the  image  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  with  the  title  :^  ^'  The 
Summary  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  ordinary  of  Christians, 
shewing  what  is  the  true  christian  faith  by  which  we  are  justified, 
and  the  virtue  of  baptism  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
and  of  the  Apostles,  with  instructions  how  all  states  ought  to 
live  according  to  the  Gospel."  At  the  end  there  was  a  table  of 
the  chapters,  thirty-one  in  number.  ^^  There  was  no  author's 
name,  nor  date,"  says  Lancellotto,  ^^  and  I  have  noted  the  title 
because  I  have  never  met  with  it  nor  seen  it  cited  in  any  printed 
catalogue." 

The  chronicler  afterwards  records,  under  the  data  of  the 
28tii  May,  1537,  that  one  of  the  members  of  the  academy  was 
thought  to  be  the  author :  however,  the  academy  undertook  to 
defend  it,  and  the  veracious  Lancellotto  mentions  the  names  of 
some  who  were  suspected  of  having  written  it ;  but  some  prudent 
hand  has  unfortunately  so  defaced  the  writing  that  the  names 
cannot  now  be  deciphered.  It  seems  that  at  first  the  aca- 
demicians dared  not  publicly  become  its  advocates,  but  on  the 
17th  of  February  1538  they  openly  declared  their  sentiments. 
Let  us  hear  the  quaint  old  chronicler's  account 

**  This  day  at  half-past  one  at  night,  in  the  house  of  M.  Niccolb 
Machello,  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  there  was  a  festival 
held  on  the  marriage  of  lus  daughter  with  M.  Francesco  Camu- 
rano.    In  the  height  of  the  entertainment  there  appeared  three 

^  M  Summario  de  la  saneta  Seriptura  $  Pordimrio  di  U  Chrktitmi  quai  dimotira 
laverafsde  ChritHana,  mediatUe  la  gtiol  tiamo  jmtifieaH^  9  de  la  vertH  da  baptkmo 
teeonda  la  doctrma d«  r Svatiffelio  e de  It  Apostoli  eim  una  irtformamone^  erne  tuUili 
etaii  d^beno  vivere  eeeondo  V  Spottffelio, — Bib.  Modeneae. 
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• 

masked  tnimpeterB  who  played  a  flourish^  then  two  of  the  masks 
mounted  on  the  top  of  a  sideboard  and  began  reading  from 
a  written  book.  One  read  low  and  the  other  loud,  some  veij 
seyere  sarcasms  against  Don  Serafino,  the  regular  canon  who 
had  preached  in  Advent  and  some  days  after  Christmas  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Modena,  and  who  had,  in  conjunction  with  the  friars 
of  St.  Domenico  and  other  monks,  under  the  doak  of  sanctity,  de- 
nounced a  certain  book  which  had  been  circulated  throughout  the 
city,  declaring  it  to  be  a  Lutheran  and  heretical  work,  which 
book  the  undersigned  literati  of  Modena,  members  of  the  academy, 
sustain  and  defend.*'^  He  then  names  all  the  twelve  acade- 
midans.  This  occasioned  considerable  sensation  in  the  city 
against  the  academy,  and  especially  becAise  very  disrespectfiil 
placards  had  been  affixed  to  the  pillars  at  the  door  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  and  at  the  gate  of  the  friars' 
convent. 

Castelvetro,  who  was  present,  relates  in  his  MS.  memoirs, 
that  Bandinelli  of  Lucca,  tutor  of  the  sons  of  Molza,  took  the 
lead  in  this  affi^ir.  Machello  had  married  his  daughter  to 
Francesco  Camurano ;  at  the  celebration  of  the  wedding  Antonio 
Bandinelli  with  another  friend,  disguised  themselves  as  trum- 
peters, and  cut  some  very  coarse  jokes  against  widows  and  devout 
women  under  the  direction  of  the  friars.  It  was  very  clear  that 
the  Countess  Bangoni  was  here  alluded  to,  as  the  book  was 
found  in  her  possession  and  had  been  given  up  by  her  to  the 
friars.  She  was  known  to  frtvour  Serafino  the  preacher,  and 
to  be  a  devotee  in  the  Boman  Catholic  sense,  for  she  had  en- 
deavoured, in  imitation  of  the  Countess  Guastalla,  to  introduce 
into  Modena  the  sect  of  the  Perfectionists. 

The  Countess  Luciezia  was  the  daughter  of  Lodovico  Pico 
deUa  Mirandola ;  she  married  Count  Claudio  of  the  noble  house 
of  Bangoni ;  both  she  and  her  husband  were  liberal  patrons  of 
learning.  Lucrezia'  was  a  staunch  Boman  Catholic;  she  corre- 
sponded with  Muzio,'  one  of  the  great  champions  of  the  Church 
of  Bome ;  he  had  warned  her  against  being  seduced  by  what 
he  called  the  new  opinions^  and  pointed  out  to  her  what  a 

^  See  Appendix  C. 

*  Her  daughter  Clandia  xnanied  Giberto  of  Gorreggio ;  she  wa^  a  woman  of  great 

talent,  profoundly  yeraed,  says  SanBoyino,  in  philosophy  and  theology,  and  worthy 

of  an  reverenee  for  her  christian  piety  and  purity  of  life.    See  Appendix  D. 

'    Kusio,  of  Justinopolifl. 

c2 
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dangerous  person  she  had  in  her  honse^  probably  some  learned 
man  whom  she  patronised,  perhaps  Ortensio  LandL  The  ex- 
hortations of  Mnzio  were  not  fruitless,  for  a  book^  having  been 
put  into  her  hands  imbued  with  reformed  opinions  she  imme* 
diately  gave  it  up.  Muzio  thus  congratulates  her :  '^  It  grieves 
me  that  I  have  disturbed  your  mind,  though  I  rejoice  at  the 
cause  which  cannot  but  be  a  merit  in  the  eyes  of  Grod,  since  you 
grieve  that  you  have  been  even  suspected  of  being  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  which  is  the  piUar  and 
foundation  of  truth."* 

In  consequence  of  her  complaining  to  the  governor  of  Modena 
of  the  affiront  offered  her,  the  tutors  of  Machella's  and  Moka's 
children  were  both  afrested  and  thrown  into  prison :  the  name 
of  the  first  is  not  certain,  but  was  believed  to  be  Francesco 
Porto  the  Greek;  we  have  already  seen  that  Bandinelli  was 
tutor  in  Molza's  family.'  After  a  few  days  they  were  liberated,  as 
it  could  not  be  proved  against  whom  their  sarcasms  were  pointed. 
This  imprisonment  gave  a  lesson  of  prudence ;  but  the  caLoi  did 
not  last  long,  for  a  new  preacher  arrived  in  Modena,  and  this 
was  always  productive  of  discontent.  The  gross  ignorance  of 
these  preachers,  and  their  total  neglect  of  all  sound  teaching, 
could  not  £Edl  to  be  a  subject  of  mirth  and  derision  to  learned 
men,  who  were  not  themselves  sufficiently  enlightened  to  grieve 
over  the  sad  spectacle  of  ^'  the  blind  leading  the  blind,"  to  the 
utter  ruin  of  immortal  souls. 

It  is  recorded  as  a  memorable  example  of  monkish  ignorance, 
that  on  the  3rd  of  March  1530  Francesco  Filolauro  of  Castelcaro, 
when  preaching  in  the  cathedral  of  Modena,  enriched  his  dis- 
course by  the  public  recitation  of  a  brief  which  he  said  was 
written  by  Jesus  Christ  It  began  like  those  of  the  Boman 
pontiff,  '^  Jesus  bishop,  &c.,"  and  ended  in  the  usual  manner, 
^'  NtJli  ergo  omnino  hominum^  {&c."  The  date  even  was  added : 
"  given  in  the  terrestrial  Paradise  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  in  the  eternal  year  of  our  Pontificate,  &c."  This 
brief  was  inserted  in  Lancellotto's  chronicle,  and  is  also  spoken 
of  by  MuratorL* 

^  n  Summario.  >  Musio,  Zettere.  >  See  Sibl,  Modeneae. 

4  "In  Modena  poi  neUo  steeso  anno  (1530)  nel  di  8  di  Mano  predicando  Fra 
Francesco  da  Castelcaro  de*  Minori  Oaaeryanti  nel  Duomo,  publiod  nn  Breve  acritto 
dal  Signor  noetro  Qwd  Ciiato  a  tutti  i  Glirirtiani:  IkUum  in  FurMmt  Urrwtri 
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Sach  egregious  follj,  at  a  moment  when  the  whole  world 
was  exclaiming  against  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy  and  the 
superstition  of  the  monks,  could  not  £Eiil  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of 
those  who  desired  a  reform  in  the  church,  and  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  religious  inquiry.  While  some  secretly  despised  this 
nonsense,  learned  men  went  to  hear  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
turning  it  into  ridicule.  Let  us  hear  what  this  hailbler  will 
say,  was  correctly  applied  to  them  ]  and  such  was  the  contempt 
with  which  these  preachers  were  listened  to,  that  they  were 
openly  criticised  in  their  presence  and  before  their  audience,  so 
that  for  Teiy  shame  they  were  obliged  to  descend  from  the 
pulpit. 

In  1539  Don  Serafino,  the  primary  cause  of  the  troubles  at 
Modena,  yentured  again  to  preach:  not  content  with  turning 
him  into  ridicule,  they  daubed  the  pulpit  with  dirt  to  shew  their 
contempt,  and  to  d^ter  him  from  preaching.  These  measures, 
though  far  from  laudable,  were  the  only  means  within  their 
power  to  prevent  the  monks  from  uttering  their  JGarago  of 
ignorance  and  credulity.  But  among  the  preachers  sent  to 
Modena  some  were  favourably  disposed  to  the  reformed  doctrine. 
On  the  28th  of  May  1539  Lancellotto  relates  that  on  the  feast 
of  Pentecost  Fra  Antonio  della  Catellina,  having  preached  with 
great  applause,  was  accused  of  holding  heretical  opinions ;  he 
immediately  became  greatly  agitated  and  terrified,  and  solemnly 
protested  from  the  pulpit  that  he  had  always  spoken  as  a  good 
Catholic  ought  to  do.  Paolo  Bicci,  a  Sicilian  monk  and  a 
doctor  in  theology,  who  had  laid  aside  the  frock  to  embrace  the 
reformed  opinions,  took  the  name  of  Lisio  Fileno.  He  went  to 
Modena  in  1540,  and  began  secretly  to  read  and  expoxmd  the 
Epistles  of  St  Paul  and  to  unfold  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures ; 
many  flocked  to  him,  a  powerful  interest  was  awakened,  and  the 
influence  of  the  Gospel  extended  not  only  to  the  learned  but 
to  the  ignorant,  and  even  the  women  began  to  converse  both  in 


MumK  die  Sexto,  I^Mti/leatua  nosiri  Jnno  aetemo;  conflrmatum  et  tiffil- 
iatum  die  Faraecevee  in  Monte  Cdharim,  In  questo  Breve  il  Signore  appmoya 
8  eonfSBmia  con  antorita  divina  la  Regola  d'  essi  Frati  Minori  OBBerranti,  conchiu- 
dendo  in  fine  ooHa  segnente  dauaola,  NhUi  ergo  omtitno  hominum  lieeat  hone 
pagimmm  noetrae  eot\fiirmationiej  ^.  Tommasino  Lanoellotto  ebbe  la  fortima 
d'  impetrar  oopia  di  qnesto  mirabil  Breve  da  quel  buon  BeUgioeo,  e  come  Tina  gemma 
r  xDMrt  nel  8Q0  Diario  manxuciitto  deUa  CitU  di  Modena.  Otempora  !  Omoret  r — 
Hnntori,  AmuUiy  tom.  x.  p.  335. 
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priyate  and  in  public  about  faith,  and  to  understand  something 
of  the  difference  between  a  dead  and  living  £edth.  Tasaoni, 
Bumamed  the  Old,  in  his  Annals  of  Modena,^  minutely  describes 
the  enthusiasm  and  ardour  with  which  all  ranks  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  grace  as  they  found  it  revealed  in  the  Qospel.  Be- 
lievers met  together  to  discourse  on  spiritual  subjects,  quoting 
Paul,  Matthew^  John,  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Fathers ;  but  the 
papal  power,  true  to  its  traditionary  dread  of  £ree  discussion  on  the 
oracles  of  God,  contrived  to  arrest  the  progress  of  divine  illumin- 
ation by  persuading  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  to  have  Bicci  arrested 
and  confined  in  the  castle  of  Modena.  Lancellotto,  in  noting 
the  occurrence,  adds  that  he  fears  it  will  end  in  nothing,  as  he  is 
protected  by  the  academy.  On  this  occasion,  however,  their 
power  was  of  no  avail.  Eicci  was  removed  to  Ferrara,  tried, 
and  firightened  into  abjuring  his  opinions.  Tassoni  inserts  the 
recantation  in  his  MS.  annals.  About  this  time  there  were  some 
disgraceful  disputes  between  the  monks  of  the  different  religious 
orders,  who  inveighed  against  each  other  from  the  pulpit.  Their 
conduct  was  so  irregular  that  the  governor  Strozzi  thought  it  his 
duty  to  report  their  proceedings  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara."  An 
order  was  issued,  in  consequence,  forbidding  any  monk  to  mount 
the  pulpit  without  the  permission  of  the  vicar-general  of  the 
diocese.  Some  however  refrised  to  obey  this  mandate,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  orders  of  their  superiors  preached  publicly,  and 
found  means  to  interest  the  Canaervatori,  an  order  of  magistrates, 
in  their  favour.' 

About  the  same  time  a  still  more  famous  preacher  than  any 
who  had  preceded  him,  Bernardino  Ochino,  mounted  the  pulpit. 
On  his  way  to  Milan  in  1541  he  passed  through  Modena :  his 
high  reputation  throughout  Italy  had  already  attracted  attention, 
and  the  Modenese  gladly  availed  themselves  of  his  accidental 
presence  among  them,  and  entreated  him  to  preach  in  the  cathe- 
dral. He  complied,  and  preached,  says  Lancellotto,  on  the  28th 
of  February.  The  church,  as  we  have  already  related,  was  filled 
with  so  great  a  concourse  of  people,  ^'  that  ^ere  was  not  even 

^  They  still  exist  in  vs.  in  the  Duc^  libiaiy  at  Modena. 

*  The  letter,  dated  IStli  April,  1540,  is  to  be  found  in  the  secret  archiyes  of 
Modena. — Tiraboschi,  Sibl,  Modenese, 

3  Seyeral  letters  are  preserved  in  the  archiyes,  written  to  the  Buke  and  the 
Vicar-General,  G.  Sinibaldo,  by  the  Oomenfoiori  and  the  Goyemor,  in  Febroary  and 
Maich,  1641. 
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standing  room  for  all  who  wished  to  enter."^  All  the  acade* 
midans  were  present^  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  stay  and 
preach  the  Lent  sermons,  engaging  that  a  Carmelite  friar,  who 
was  already  appointed,  wonld  yield  the  pulpit  to  him :  Bernar- 
dino however  could  not  break  his  engagement,  and  pursued  his 
way  to  Milan. 

Cardinal  Morone,  when  he  returned  from  the  Diet  of  Batisbon 
in  1542j  found  his  diocese  distracted  by  opposite  opinions.  What- 
eyer  secret  modification  his  own  religious  views  had  under- 
gone, he  was  not  prepared,  nor  had  he  ever  intended,  by  leaving 
the  Boman  Catholic  church,  to  contaminate  himself  with  the 
odious  name  of  heretic.  But,  like  many  others  of  that  time,  he 
was  already  in  some  degree  a  heretic  in  doctrine,  though  he 
continued  so  steadily  attached  to  the  discipline  of  the  Bomish 
hierarchy,  that  any  open  dissent  or  disapproval  of  its  authority 
was  extremely  displeasing  to  him.  He  thus  expresses  himself  in 
a  letter  to  Cardinal  Contarini :  ''  I  have  found  things  here  which 
so  deeply  grieve  me  as  to  deprive  me  altogether  of  rest,  for  the 
danger  is  great,  and  I  do  not  see  how  to  extricate  myself.  I 
would  willingly  shed  my  blood  for  the  benefit  of  my  flock,  so 
that  they  might  belong  to  Christ  and  have  their  reputation 
cleared:  I  blush  with  shame  to  hear  it  said  openly  every- 
where that  this  city  is  become  altogether  Lutheran.  The  con- 
jectures of  your  reverence  are  in  great  part  true ;  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  monks  unite  great  ignorance  to  great  audacity, 
and  that  they  are  greatly  wanting  in  charity.  Notwithstanding, 
there  is  considerable  ground  for  suspicion,  and  I  am  examining 
the  evidence  that  I  may  take  the  measures  which  Gbd  may  inspire.*' 
He  then  explains  the  means  he  intends  to  pursue  to  verify  the 
truth  of  the  reports,  and  if  possible  to  crush  the  germs  of  false 
doctrine ;  among  other  projects  he  speaks  of  getting  a  formulary 
or  confession  of  fidth  signed,  of  which  we  shall  presently  hear 
something  more. 

The  disturbances  at  Modena  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Pontiff.  The  book  which  was  the  exciting  cause  was,  according 
to  Lancellotto,  burned  at  Bome  on  the  28th  of  May,  1539 ;  and 
he  adds  that  Paul  III.  wished  to  fulminate  an  excommunication 
against  such  of  the  Modenese  academicians  as  had  openly  declared 
their  heretical  opinions,  but  Cardinal  Sadoleto,  himself  a  Modenese 

>  See  Chap.  ix.  p.  367. 
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and  the  personal  friend  of  maaj  of  the  members  of  the  academy, 
used  every  effort  to  soothe  the  Pope's  irritation  and  to  bring  for- 
ward measures  of  conciliation.  On  the  17th  of  September  of  the 
same  year  the  Pope  himself  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  re- 
questing him  to  restrain  the  academicians  from  speaking  so 
freely  of  fidth.* 

One  of  them,  Giovanni  Berettari,  was  cited  to  Ilome,  but  he 
defended  himself  there  with  so  much  ability  that  he  was  sent 
back  to  Modena,  absolved  from  all  heretical  taint.  It  was  several 
times  proposed  in  the  Consistory  to  cite  the  members  of  the 
Academy  to  Bome,  Bologna^  or  Ferrara ;  and  but  for  Sadoleto's 
exertions  in  favour  of  his  fellow-citizens  much  more  seveie 
measures  would  have  been  taken.  This  good  man,  of  whom 
Modena  is  justly  proud,  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  more 
easy  to  restrain  the  wanderers  from  the  fold  of  the  Church  by 
gentleness  than  by  severity.    His  writings  against  heretics  were 

Si  .f  w  »d  dU,  Z  h.»  »u.k  4  L.  4i.  tav,  i»» 

the  case  when  his  friends  and  fellow-citizens  were  concerned. 
His  conciliating  spirit  was  frdly  displayed  in  the  letter  he  wrote 
from  Home  to  Lodovico  Castelvetro'  and  his  companions,  on  the 
12th  of  May,  1542.  He  tells  them  that  in  a  Consistory  held  the 
day  before  some  cardinals  had  spoken  to  the  Pope  of  the  sus- 
picions cast  on  the  academicians,  but  that  he  had  persuaded  him 
to  suspend  his  judgment  till  he  received  further  information.  He 
then  invites  and  entreats  them  to  give  some  proof  of  their 
adherence  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  to  avoid  every- 
thing which  might  confirm  the  suspicions  entertained.  The 
reply  of  the  academicianst  corresponded  to  the  zeal  and  friendship 
he  had  displayed  in  their  behalf.  In  July  we  find  him  con- 
gratulating them  on  the  sentiments  they  had  expressed,  and 
advising  them  to  write  a  united  letter  to  the  Pope  professing 
themselves  to  be  true  and  faithful  members  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

1  Faith,  in  the  Boman  Catholic  CIltiioIi,  embraces  a  great  many  Bubjects  foreign 
to  revelation,  such,  as  traditions^  £Use  miracles,  and  superstitions.  Whateyer  the 
Church  belieres  is  matter  of  faith.  The  Church  is  composed  of  ignorant  members ; 
any  priest  who  can  get  a  papal  sanction  can  impose  his  fancies  as  a  matter  of 
&ith.  The  same  guilt  is  attached  to  a  disbelief  of  these  articles  as  to  a  rejection  of 
the  truths  of  Scripture.  The  word  of  God  being  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the  laity 
they  are  required  to  beUeve  what  they  are  told. 

2  Sadoleto  EpiH.  Fam,  yol.  iii.  p.  817.  Romas,  1764. 
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''  Letter  of  John  Grilleiizoiie  to  the  Cardinal  Badoleto,  from  a  Codex  in 
the  secret  archives  of  the  Yatican,  formerly  belonging  to  Cardinal 
Morone,  Srd  of  Jnly,  1542."^ 

'*  If  I  have  not  replied,  most  reyerend  sir,  so  quickly  as  you  desired 
me,  you  must  lay  the  blame  on  the  bearer,  who  has  kept  it  six  days  in 
his  poesesdon ;  and  it  would  be  there  still,  I  verily  believe,  if  I  had  not 
heard  from  others  that  he  had  a  letter  from  you  to  me,  aud  to  M.  Lodo- 
vico  Castelvetro.  I  now  reply  that  if  the  evil  dispositions  of  the 
malevolent  had  not*  unveiled  their  malice  to  the  most  holy  College  of 
Cardinals,  and  if  you,  most  reverend  sir,  had  not  expressed  the  regret 
which  you  say  you  have  experienced,  confiding  in  my  innocence,  I 
should  neither  have  paid  any  attention  to  it,  nor  would  it  have  in  the 
fimallest  degree  affected  me.  The  persons  who  accuse  me  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  is  better  to  be  blamed  by  them  than  praised;  but  to 
satisfy  you  I  will  say  something  in  my  own  defence. 

"  It  is  now  twelve  years  ago  that  a  poor  Candian  arrived  in  Modena : 
as  he  had  some  knowledge  of  Greek,  M.  Lodovico  Castelvetro  and  I,  with 
M.  Giovan  Ealloppio  and  some  others,  induced  him  to  teach;  our 
house  being  more  convenient  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  company, 
we  met  tiiere  at  a  fixed  hour  of  the  day  in  order  to  learn  from  him 
the  first  principles  of  the  Greek  language. 

"  Thus  it  happened  that  the  public,  to  our  great  displeasure,  called 
our  association  an  academy ;  not  that  we  ever  laid  down  any  laws  or 
regulatiGns  as  had  been  done  in  other  cities  to  acquire  this  vainglorious 
name ;  this  M.  Antonio  Piordibello  can  testify. 

'*  At  the  same  time  the  calumniators,  in  their  hatred  of  letters,  began 
to  say  that  we  only  met  to  speak  of  evil  things,  though  our  sole  object 
was  the  cultivation  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  which  to  this  day  has 
heen  our  practice,  without  a  word  about  the  Holy  Scriptures,  except 
some  few  who  have  devoted  themselves  separately  to  this  work  with 
great  diligence,  but  who  nevertheless  have  never  said,  and  much 
less  believed  anything  that  should  not  be  said.  Then  M.  Francesco 
Greco*  arrived,  and  we  progressed  further  ui  Greek  literature,  and  the 
complaints  increased ;  I  was  more  particularly  blamed  for  receiving  him 
in  my  house,  where  he  remained  fifteen  months :  at  one  time  they 
said  a  Greek  was  not  a  Christian,  at  another  that  he  was  a  Turk,  and 
many  omilar  stories.  Finally,  what  between  this  Greek,  and  the  work 
of  translating  the  Scriptures,  by  means  of  friars  of  the  St.  Dominico,  who 
will  not  allow  any  other  teaching  altre  Uttere  in  the  city  except  theirs 
and  their  own  opmions,  our  association  was  taxed  with  tiie  name  of  Lu- 
theran. From  thence  arose  the  calumnies  which  have  increased  in  pro- 
portion  as  we  paid  no  attention  to  them,  and  their  rage  rose  still  higher 
when  the  Greek  (Francesco  Porto)  was  invited  by  the  city  to  lecture 
pnblidy;  and  they  have  never  ceased,  and  still  go  on  to  speak  ill, 
accuae,  write,  and  make  others  write,  and  strive  in  a  thousand  ways  to 
lender  us  infamous,  and  those  we  associate  with ;  not  perceiving  that 
thus  they  condemn  the  whole  city,  for  all  the  young  men  who  apply 
to  literature  resort  to  us,  and  they  are  many,  and  the  first  people  of  the 
place,  from  whom  our  superiors  may,  whenever  they  choose,  inquire 

^  BQd,  Modmew^  vol.  iii.  p.  24. 

*  Porto  vas  hifl  name,  but  he  was  as  often  called  Greco. 
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about  our  opinions  whether  they  are  catholic  or  not»  and  learn  how 
unjustly  the  poor  worthy  man  M.  Prancesoo  Oreco  has  been  calum- 
niated. All  our  cil^,  the  gentlemen  from  Bologna  and  Beggio,  who 
have  lived  and  do  still  live  in  his  house,  and  the  honourable  manner  in 
which  our  most  reverend  Morone,  who  has  been  his  scholar,  speaks  of 
him,  are  high  testimonies  in  his  &vour.  The  monks  of  S.  Pietro,  with 
whom  he  has  always  conversed,  can  witness  the  same.  And  what 
shall  I  say  of  myself?  who  have  never  seen  either  the  Old  Testament 
or  the  "New,  or  any  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  except  in  my  youth 
when  I  unhappily  read  something  of  Scohis ;  nor  did  I  ever  keep  in 
my  stady  any  ecclesiastical  author,  for  I  have  scarcely  time,  from  the 
care  of  the  sick,  to  snatch  a  moment  to  read  some  of  Plato's  works,  which 
I  am  much  more  anxious  to  do  than  I  am  to  be  well  thought  of  by 
those  who  have  written  evil  of  me ;  nevertheless  I  am  thought  to  hold 
opinions  unworthy  of  a  true  Christian ;  but  this,  I  believe,  arises  from 
my  being  of  a  disposition  which  cannot  be  silent  on  the  bad  deeds  which 
I  see  done  in  our  city,  nor  can  I  conceal  the  evil-doers,  among  whom 
I  dislike  above  all  the  idle,  the  ignorant,  and  the  hypocrites;  about 
whom,  did  I  not  shrink  from  contaminating  your  pure  ears,  most 
reverend  sir,  I  could  imfold  such  things,  both  general  and  particular, 
that  you  would  readily  see  that  the  accusers  deserved  much  more  to  be 
ill-reported  of  than  &e  accused.  But  this  I  reserve  till  I  have  an 
opportunity  of  conmiunicating  with  you  by  word  of  mouth,  when 
I  engage  to  prove  this  openly  by  living  and  true  witnesses,  and  not  by 
secret  ones  like  theirs. 

**  One  cause  of  their  calumny  was  that  I  would  not  let  a  poor, 
simple,  ignorant  old  woman  be  burned  as  a  witch ;  in  her  trial  it  may 
be  seen  thai  she  did  not  know  what  she  said,  and  often  contradicted 
herself,  and  it  contains  many  false  statements  about  her  being  a 
relapsed  heretic,  for  she  continually  asked  pardon  of  God  with  clasped 
hands,  promising  from  that  day  forward  to  live  in  a  christian  manner ; 
notwithstanding  this  she  was  condemned  to  death.  The  injustice 
of  this  sentence  was  visible  to  many  other  doctors,  and  among  these 
If.  Niccolb  Bozzolo,  through  whom,  by  order  of  the  vicar,  the  cause 
was  revised  and  the  old  woman  set  free.  These  are  the  persons  who 
will  not  hear  preachers  unless  they  preach  on  high  philosophical  sub- 
jects and  carry  on  discussions  in  the  pulpit.  If  any  one  comes  who 
expounds  the  Gospel  (though  few  enough  of  this  class  come)  he  makes 
no  impression  on  them.  It  is  now  two  years  since  the  great  friar 
Bernardino  preached  here ;  they  were  not  ashamed  to  say  that  he  did 
not  preach  so  well  as  he  used  to  do ;  some  said  he  spoke  too  much  of 
Christ  and  had  never  named  St.  Geminiano,  or  entered  into  any  dis- 
cussion. The  vicar,  believing  these  calumniators,  has  never  ceased  to 
write  bad  tidings  to  our  most  reverend  and  illustrious  Cardinal  of 
Ferrara,  and  to  our  most  reverend  Cardinal  Morone  when  he  was  in 
Germany,  and  to  the  most  sacred  College.  For  this  I  cannot  but  blame 
him,  for  he  ought  first  to  have  called  beftre  him  those  on  whom  sus- 
picion rested,  in  order  frdly  to  understand  their  opinions  and  admonish 
them  as  brethren ;  then  if  he  found  in  them  anything  contrary  to  truth 
he  might  do  as  he  has  since  done,  but  he  ought  not  to  have  believed  the 
accusers  and  the  malevolent,  and  taxed  so  many  worthy  persons  with  in- 
£Guny.    How  much  worse  was  the  association  {eampagnia)  of  the  priest 
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than  this,  where  they  treated  of  eTCT3rthiiig  except  of  that  which  is  good^ 
as  is  well  known,  but  never  against  him  or  his  company  did  we  hear  the 
least  romonr;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  the  counsellor  of  the  vicar,  he 
was  the  paler  pauperum,  and  these  poor  gentlemen,  of  unblemished 
lives  and  literary  tastes,  the  honour  of  our  city,  have  been  rendered 
infamous.  Tour  reverence  writes  to  me  to  admonish  and  exhort  them 
to  lay  aside  these  opinions;  but  certainly,  most  reverend  sir,  since  the 
little  book,  which  the  vicar  was  the  cause  of  our  reading,  tiU  now,  such 
things  have  not  been  spoken  of  in  Modena,  nor  of  what  is  now  doing; 
and  I  am  much  surprised  at  this  and  do  not  know  from  whence  it  has 
arisen,  nor  can  I  in  the  least  explain  it  except  by  what  I  have  said 
above.  I  know  that  Bome  arrangements  are  making  to  remove  this 
injurious  suspicion,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  without  any 
ground.  God  grant  all  may  be  done  without  tumidt,  for  if  ten  or 
twelve  of  the  people  should  utter  some  nonsense,  good  men  are  not  in 
fault;  what  connection  have  they  with  them  that  they  on  this  account 
are  to  be  blamed,  and  the  cardinals  written  to  about  them  ? 

"  But  leaving  these  my  calumniators,  I  proceed  to  thank  you,  most 
reverend  sir,  for  tiie  kind  offices  you  have  deigned  to  do  for  me  in  the  Gon- 
flistory,  not  as  for  a  servant,  as  I  am,  of  yours,  but  as  for  a  son.  I  humbly 
beseech  you  to  continue  the  same  good  offices  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  I,  on  the  other  hand,  affirm  that  there  is  no  one  in  our  society  who 
is  suspected  of  holding  new  opinions  or  anything  unworthy  of  a  true 
Chiistian,  or  who  does  not  approve  besides  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
also  the  writings  of  the  holy  expositors,  both  ancient  and  modem,  and 
who  does  not  submit  to  the  Holy  Boman  Church  and  the  Holy  Councils ; 
and  if  there  were  any  who  did  not  agree  to  this  I  should  do  as  you 
advise  me,  taking  your  admonition,  most  reverend  sir,  as  a  command."^ 

This  Teiy  curions  letter  and  its  singular  line  of  defence  speaks 
loudly  against  the  inquisitorial  system  then  in  practice.  An  as- 
sembly of  learned  men,  eager  for  their  own  improvement  and  that 
of  their  city,  combine  together  to  promote  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language.  They  are  patterns  of  good  conduct  and  defenders  of 
humanity ;  but  they  presume  to  shew  some  inclination  towards 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  are  so  bold  as  to  approve  of  a  book 
which  professes  to  be  a  summary  of  scriptural  doctrine,  they  dis- 
approTe  of  this  book  being  suppressed  and  burned  at  Rome,  they 
denounce  with  indignation  the  secret  informers,  ^^  the  idle,  the 
ignorant,  and  the  hypocrites,"  whose  immoral  lives  are  well 
knovna,  and  complain  that  they  should  have  more  weight  than 
a  good  simple  man  like  Grillenzone,  who  thinks  the  best  way  to 
dear  himself  before  a  college  of  cardinals  is  to  say  he  has  never 
seen  either  the  Old  or  New  Testament"  or  any  ecclesiastical  book, 

1  BM.  Motkttete.  Castelvetro. 

s  «Che  diro  io  di  me  ?  il  quale  mai  non  vidi  n^  Testamento  veccbio,  n^  novo, 
nk  mai  anthore  alcano  della  Scrittura  Sacra,  se  non  in  mia  gioventade  per  mia  mala 
•orte  al  qnanto  di  Scotto,  n^  nud  fu  nel  mio  itudio  authore  alcuno  EcdesiaBtico/' 
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and  only  wishes  to  have  time  to  read  his  &Toarite  Plato.  To 
a  person  nnacqnainted  with  the  Scriptures,  the  sublime  aspira- 
tions of  the  pagan  philosopher  must  indeed  have  been  more 
attractive  than  the  mumbling  of  the  priests  eager  to  bum  a  poor 
half-crazy  old  woman. 

At  the  request  of  Cardinal  Morone,  bishop  of  Modena,  a  con- 
fession of  faith  was  drawn  up  by  Cardinal  Contarini.^  The 
exordium  alone  was  composed  by  Cardinal  Sadoleto.  Lancellotto 
gives  the  date  5th  of  September^  1542.  In  July  a  report  had 
prevailed  in  Modena  that  such  a  paper  would  be  offered  for 
signature ;  it  came  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  academicians.  Fran- 
cesco Porto,  the  Professor  of  Greek,  immediately  left  Modena. 
On  pretence  of  visiting  his  infirm  father  he  asked  leave  to  go 
home,  but  instead  of  going  to  Greece  he  went  to  Cento ;  his  wife 
followed  him  a  few  days  after ;  she  having  some  relations  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  they  staid  there  more  than  a  month.  Niccolb 
Machello,  the  doctor,  went  to  Venice.  Filippo  Valentino,  who 
was  at  Bologna  acting  as  auditor  to  Cardinal  Contarini,  was 
called  home  to  sign  the  confession;  but  he  no  sooner  arrived  than 
he  was  taken  ill  and  not  able  to  sign  it,  says  the  chronicler,  and 
then  adds.  Canon  Bonifacio  Valentini  ^^  wants  to  sell  all  his 
books,  and  says  he  will  not  study  the  Holy  Scriptures  anymore, 
for  upright  men  are  not  allowed  to  study.'*' 

It  was  said  that  Cardinal  Morone  wrote  to  the  Pope  begging 
him  to  suspend  the  signature  of  this  confession,  as  the  acade- 
micians had  assured  him  of  the  sincerity  of  their  devotion  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  and  had  entreated  that  suspicion  might 
not  be  cast  on  their  faith  by  obliging  them  to  subscribe. 

The  account  of  this  transaction,  which  the  governor  of  Modena 
sent  by  his  chancellor  Gentile  Albino  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  secret  ducal  archives,  signed  2nd  August, 
1542.  The  academicians,  he  says,  made  great  difficulty  about 
signing,  and  wished  to  remit  the  affair  to  the  Council,'  to  see 
what  it  would  decide.  They  were  only  disposed  to  sign  some  of 
the  articles.    Cardinal  Morone  acted  with  the  utmost  ability, 

^  It  is  to  be  found  in  his  works,  and  also  among  those  of  Cardinal  Cortese. 

^  *^Il  Camnieo  Sonifaeio  Valentini  vol  wndere  tutti  li  tuoi  Kbri^  e  pai  non  vole 
Hudiare  in  la  sua  Sacra  Seritiura,  dieendo  ehe  gli  uomini  da  bene  non  poeeono  pOt 
atudiare Lainedletto** — BiH,  Modenese,  Vaiantiht. 

>  The  Oonncil  was  oanvoked  in  1542,  bat  did  not  meet  till  1546. 
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working  in  concert  with  the  govemor,  who  reminded  him  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  harshness  of  Cardinal  Cajetan  in  Grermanj, 
that  fix)m  a  spark  so  dreadful  a  conflagration  had  arisen  in  the 
Churchy  that  it  was  still  burning,  and  entreated  his  reverence 
not  to  driye  these  learned  men  to  desperation,  lest  a  similar  flame 
should  be  kindled  in  Italy.  He  adds,  that  the  Pope,  thinking 
Morone  too  indulgent,  had  appointed^  six  cardinals  to  examine 
the  matter;  one  of  them  was  to  go  to  Modena  to  search  for 
heretics.  Morone,  ofiended  with  this  intrusion  into  his  episcopal 
office,  had  almost  lesolved  to  withdraw  altogether  from  the 
management  of  the  affair,  but  at  the  entreaty  of  the  gOYemor  he 
was  induced  to  continue  his  superintendence.  Sadoleto,*  who  at 
this  period  passed  through  Modena  as  legate  to  France,  and 
Paolo  Cortese,  recently  created  cardinal,  also  on  his  way  to 
France^  united  their  efforts,  and  combined  with  Cardinal  Morone 
to  obtain  the  proposed  signatures. 

On  the  1st  of  September  they  assembled  the  academicians 
together,  and  entreated  them  so  affectionately  to  comply  with 
their  wishes  that  they  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  their 
consent*  The  three  cardinals  set  the  example  by  signing  the 
confession  themselves,  then  the  vicar  of  the  bishop,  the  generals 
of  the  monastic  orders,  and  several  of  the  canons.  Some  of  the 
ConaenKUori  (magistrates)  also  signed,  and  all  the  academicians^ 
who  were  in  Modena;  Francesco  Porto  was  not  present,  but  he 
xetumed  to  Modena  a  few  days  after,  and  was  with  difficulty 
permitted  by  Morone  to  sign. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  signature  of  this  confession  of  fidth 
would  crush  the  growth  of  the  reformed  opinions  and  rivet  the 
chains  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  but  no  sooner  were  they 
relieved  fix>m  the  pressure  of  danger  than  they  openly  avowed 
their  real  sentiments.  We  cannot  look  with  approval  on  their 
tame  compliance  with  a  requisition  to  put  their  hands  to  an  act 

1  Ko  doubt  t]ie  cominiHirion  of  the  Inquisitioii  establiahed  about  this  time. 

>  See  Chap.  xi. 

>  The  signataree  may  be  seen  in  the  before  cited  edition  of  Cardinal  Corteee's 


4  Kioool6  Machelloy  Gioranni  Berettaxi,  Filippo  Valentini,  LodoTioo  Caatel- 
Tetro,  PeUegrino  Eni,  Bart  and  GioT.  Grillenzone,  Giannioolo  FioidibeUo,  Alfonso 
Sadoleto,  Girolamo  Teggeto,  Elia  Canmdine,  Gaspare  Bangoni,  Agostino  and 
FnmoeBchi  Bdlencini,  Gabriello  Falloppio,  Guglielmo  Spinelli,  Aleas.  Fontana,  and 
PSoTaMcmi. 
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of  perjury,  for  in  &ct  it  was  nothing  less.  They  avowed  a  belief 
in  what  they  secretly  despised,  and  not  one  in  that  body  of 
learned  men  had  the  courage  to  claim  liberty  of  conscience  as 
a  right. 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  1543,  the  first  Smiday  in  Advent, 
our  Mend  Lancellotto  notes  in  his  diary,  '^  There  is  no  preaching, 
for  however  excellent  the  preacher  is,  he  will  be  criticised  by 
certain  Modenese  literati,  and  no  one  will  come  to  fight  with  so 
many  on  their  own  ground."*  The  following  year  however  they 
had  a  preacher.  His  name  was  Bartolommeo  della  Pergola, 
a  monk  whom  Cardinal  Morone  had  sent  to  preach,  believing 
him  to  be  a  good  Catholic  Under  the  date  of  the  15th  of 
March,  1544,  we  find  Lancellotto  says,  ^'  All  the  academicians, 
who  are  more  than  twenty-five  in  number,  go  to  hear  him,  and 
also  Antonio  (Gadaldino),  the  bookseller,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  to  introduce  forbidden  books  in  the  mother-tongue,  which 
have  since  been  burned  at  Rome  as  heretical.  This  &iar  only 
preaches  the  Gospel,  and  never  mentions  male  or  female  saints, 
nor  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  nor  Lent,  nor  &sting,  nor  many 
other  things,  which  preaching  was  much  to  the  taste  of  the 
academicians ;  many  tiiink  to  go  to  heaven  in  silk  stockings,  for 
they  say  Christ  has  paid  for  us." 

But  when  Cardinal  Morone  heard  of  his  style  of  preaching,  he 
had  him  arrested  and  tried  by  the  Liquisition ;  and  obliged  him 
to  return  to  Modena,  and  there  retract  in  the  pulpit  forty-six 
propositions  he  had  formerly  maintained  as  true.  This  he  did, 
says  Lancellotto,  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  June,  but  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  was  clearly  seen  his  repentance  was  not  sincere, 
and  he  found  so  many  willing  to  favour  him  that  an  attestation 
in  his  favour  was  drawn  up.  A  certain  doctor  called  Villa 
Nuova  ran  about  the  town  seeking  signatures  to  this  certificate, 
and  found  many  willing  to  put  their  names.  Another  friar  of 
the  same  order,  called  Pontremelo,  preached  at  Modena  that  same 
year,  and  he  also  was  accused  of  announcing  erroneous  opinions.* 
Li  1545,  Hercules,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  used  very  severe  measures 
to  put  an  end  to  all  heretical  preaching.  Filippo  Yalentini 
being  considered  one  of  the  principal  upholders  of  the  reformed 

1  The  practice  of  dispating  in  the  pulpit  opened  the  way  for  angwera  firom  the 
audience,  and  produced  the  most  unseemly  and  iirererent  contentioiUR 
*  LanceUotto  relates  the  misfortunes  of  these  preachers  in  fuU. 
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opinionsi  it  was  tesolved  to  secnie  him  fiist;  on  the  5th  of  Jtine 
the  captain  of  the  guard  went  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers  in 
the  dead  of  night  to  arrest  him^  but  he  had  received  a  friendly 
warning  and  had  time  to  escape. 

On  the  24th  of  May  the  following  year  a  dncal  edict  was 
poblishedy  in  which  it  was  forbidden  to  keep  any  heretical  or 
suspected  books  in  the  house,  or  to  dispute  either  in  public  or  in 
private  about  religion,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  a  hundred 
crowns  of  gold  or  four  strokes  of  the  whip  for  the  first  offence ; 
for  the  second,  two  thousand  crowns  of  gold  and  banishment 
from  the  dukedom;  for  the  third,  a  complete  confiscation  of 
property,  and  the  penalty  of  death  to  be  inflicted. 

Tins  unjust  and  cruel  edict  was  the  fruit  of  an  alliance  with 
Bome.  Never  during  the  long  wars  waged  by  Alphonso  did  he 
issue  so  oppressive  a  law.  Hercules  found  the  friendship  of  the 
papacy  more  &tal  than  its  enmity.  An  edict  of  such  a  tenure 
impressed  terror  on  all  hearts,  and  convinced  the  people  of 
Modena  that  Bome  was  determined  to  extinguish  every  spark 
of  divine  light,  and  prepared  to  enforce  its  behests  by  the  secular 
ann.  The  academy  took  the  hint,  dispersed,  and  was  no  more 
heard  of.  Thus  the  Bomish  hierarchy  could  boast  that  at 
Modena  as  well  as  at  Lucca  it  had  succeeded,  by  threats  and 
by  the  machinery  of  the  Inquisition,  in  stifling  the  truth.  The 
most  sincere  escaped  to  other  lands,  where  they  openly  professed 
the  Grospel ;  the  lukewarm  remained  and  conformed.  Cardinal 
Morone  himself  was  not  clear  from  all  suspicion ;  from  the  above 
narrative  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  decided  leaning  to 
the  reformed  opinions,  and  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter 
to  refer  more  fully  to  his  misfortunes. 

The  history  of  the  Modenese  Academy  presents  a  scene  of 
the  straggle  which  was  going  on  throughout  Italy  between 
intellect  and  bigotry ;  the  phantom  of  spiritual  power  could  not 
even  terrify  without  temporal  oppression;  but  genius  quailed 
before  the  dread  of  extinction,  and  faith  grew  faint  in  presence 
of  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition. 

Iiosovico  Gasielvetbo. 

Lodovico  Castelvetro  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Modena.  He  came  into  the  world 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.    His  parents  gave 
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him  a  learned  education;  wishing  him  to  adopt  the  law  as  a 
profession,  thej  spared  no  expence  for  the  completion  of  his 
studies  at  the  different  universities  of  Italy.  He  made  a  length- 
ened sojourn  at  Siena,  which  was  at  that  time  resorted  to  bj 
men  who  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  the 
belles  lettres.  The  fiune  of  its  reputation  had  attracted  Paleario. 
The  charm  of  its  literary  society  retained  Castelvetro  long  after 
his  studies  were  completed.  The  academy  of  the  IntronoOij 
then  in  its  highest  lustre,  was  the  most  ancient  of  these  cele- 
brated literary  associations,  which  kept  in  perpetual  exercise  the 
sparkling  brilliancy  of  wit,  and  sharpened  by  emulation  the 
keen  spirits  of  the  age.  So  delightful  did  this  appear  to  our 
young  scholar  that  the  law  was  entirely  forgotten,  and  it  required 
the  most  earnest  solicitude  on  the  part  of  his  father  to  persuade 
him  to  pass  his  examination  at  the  university  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws.  At  length,  however,  he  complied  with  his 
father's  wishes,  and  went  to  Uve  at  Kome  with  his  uncle  DeUa 
Porta,  his  mother's  brother,  who  was  at  that  time  secretary 
to  Maria  della  Bovere,  Duke  of  Urbino.  His  uncle  was  in 
a  position  of  influence  at  Bome,  and  both  able  and  willing  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  his  nephew's  fortunes.  But  Castelvetro  was 
neither  ambitious  nor  self-interested,  and  in  no  wise  attracted  by 
the  honours  and  advantages  held  out  to  him.  His  only  desire 
was  to  have  leisure  to  study  uninterruptedly,  and  so  strong  was 
this  inclination  that,  seeing  no  probability  of  his  wishes  being 
gratified,  he  left  Bome  unknown  to  his  uncle  and  returned  to 
Siena,  where  he  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.  He  also  devoted  great  attention 
to  the  pure  Tuscan  idiom,  then  in  perfection  at  Siena.^  He  was 
much  encouraged  in  the  prosecution  of  these  studies  by  his 
learned  associates  Bernardino  Maffei,'  Marcello  Cervino,'  and 
Alessandro  Ficcolomini.^  The  latter  was  one  of  the  most  de- 
voted students  of  that  fruitful  age ;  nothing  could  detach  him 
from  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  An  energetic  member  of  the 
Intronati  academy,  he  was  known  by  the  name  of  Stardito.    In 

^  The  Siena  pronunciatioii  is  to  Hub  day  oonsidered  more  pure  and  less  guttural 
than  that  of  Florence. 

'  Paleario's  firiend.    See  Ohap.  Tin.  p.  298. 

'  Elected  Pope  1665,  reigned  only  twenty-one  days. 

«  Bom  at  Siena  1608,  died  there  1678. 
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1540  lie  went  to  Padua  to  study  moral  philosophy,  and  con- 
oeiyed  the  idea  of  writing  a  treatise  on  philosophy  in  Italian^ 
a  project  which  met  with  little  encouragement.  Trajano  Bocca* 
lini  playfully  remarked  ^^that  the  sciences  did  not  wish  to 
appear  in  an  Italian  dress,  lest  when  deprived  of  the  veil  of 
classical  obscurity  their  real  misery  and  poverty  might  be 
manifest''  Piccolomini  however  persevered,  conquered  all  ob- 
stacles,  and  wrote  a  treatise  called  Instituziane  di  tutta  la  vita 
idCuomo  nato  ndbiU^  e  in  citUt  liberal  Twenty  years  after 
it  was  published  with  some  other  works  under  the  title  of 
DeH  Institazione  Maraliy  and  was  considered  as  an  important 
step  towards  advancing  general  knowledge.  His  studies  were 
not  confined  to  metaphysical  subjects,  he  wrote  also  on  natural 
philosophy,  and  one  very  remarkable  essay  Delia  grandezza 
deOa  terra  e  deW  acque^  in  which  he  ventured  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Ptolemy,  who  asserted  that  the 
water  on  the  earth  is  of  greater  extent  than  the  land.  He  com- 
posed the  greater  part  of  his  works  in  the  retirement  of  his 
villa  at  Siena,  surrounded  by  his  beautiful  gardens.  The 
historian  De  Thou,  when  a  very  young  man,  passing  through 
Siena,  paid  him  a  visit,*  and  found  him  altogether  immersed  in 
study,  surrounded  by  his  books.  The  delight  he  expressed  in 
his  pursuits  and  the  vigour  of  his  intellectual  powers  made  an 
indelible  impression  on  the  young  traveller,  and  was  perhaps  an 
incitement  in  his  literary  career.  Such  were  the  companions 
with  whom  Castelvetro  pursued  his  studies  at  Siena;  he  staid 
there  till  he  thought  his  father's  anger  was  cooled  down,  and 
then  he  returned  home,  but  only  to  pass  his  time  in  the  same 
dose  application  to  literature. 

Incessant  fatigue  and  continual  night  study  at  last  affected 
his  health ;  he  was  seized  with  a  fever  which  hung  about  him  for 
two  years,  and  reduced  his  strength  so  much  that  it  was  appre- 
hended he  would  fall  into  a  decline.  On  the  slightest  amelior- 
ation he  resumed  his  studies,  but  application  brought  back  the 
worst  symptoms,  then  he  revived  again,  and  so  he  went  on 
hovering  between  life  and  death  for  ten  or  twelve  years.    During 

>  It  WM  dedicated  to  Laudemia  Fortegaerri,  a  Sienese  lady. — See  TiraboBchi, 
ToL  Tii.  p.  465. 

3  In  1673,  when  Paul  de  Foiz  was  sent  ambaasador  to  Borne  by  Charles  ix. — 
See  Lot.  Ital,  vol.  yii.  p.  45S. 
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the  whole  of  this  time  he  never  ate  meat  or  tasted  wine,  or  any- 
thing tending  to  produce  foLiess  of  the  system,  bnt  lived  entirelj 
on  bread,  herbs,  fish,  and  fruit,  drinking  only  water.  This  ab- 
stinence, united  with  the  exhaustion  produced  bj  his  complaint, 
brought  him  so  low  that,  though  he  was  a  strongly  built  man  and 
of  a  good  natural  constitution,  he  never  thoroughly  recovered  his 
strength. 

During  the  intervals  when  he  was  incapable  of  severe  study 
he  busied  himself  in  promoting  the  interests  of  literature,  and 
persuaded  the  municipal  authorities  of  Modena  to  offisr  remun- 
erative salaries  to  learned  men  who  lectured  on  Greek  and 
Boman  literature.  It  was  through  his  influence  that  Gtillen* 
zone  invited  Francesco  Porto  to  lecture  on  the  Greek  language. 
When  he  left  Modena  for  Ferrara  in  1546  he  was  succeeded  by 
a  still  more  remarkable  man,  the  celebrated  Carlo  Sigonio/  his 
pupil.  Though  only  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Greek  with  a  stipend  of  300  lire.  This  however 
was  not  his  only  means  of  support.  He  was  tutor  to  Count 
Fulvio  Bangone,  son  of  the  Countess  Lucrezia,  and  to  her  nephew 
the  young  Galeotto.  Pico  della  Mirandola  lodged  him  in  his 
palace  and  appointed  him  a  salary  of  150  crowns.  The  genius  of 
Sigonio  was  more  solid  than  brilliant,  and  he  thoroughly  studied 
every  subject  to  which  he  devoted  his  attention.  In  his  mature 
years  he  wrote  a  good  deal  on  history.  In  1552  he  was  invited 
to  Venice  as  professor  of  the  belles  lettres.*  Eight  years  after 
he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  chair  of  eloquence  at  Padua.  The 
fame  of  his  learning  continually  increased,  and  at  length  he  was 
invited  to  Bologna,  with  the  handsome  salary  of  600  golden 
crowns,  on  condition  that  he  would  give  his  word  to  remain. 
Here  Sigonio  enjoyed  the  select  literary  society  which  Car- 
dinal Paleotti  deUghted  to  assemble  round  him;  and  had  frill 
leisure  to  complete  the  works  he  had  begun.  They  related 
chiefly  to  history  and  antiquity,  and  he  had  the  credit  of  being 
one  of  the  first  who  reduced  the  Boman  history  to  chronological 
order.  His  critical  researches  on  the  ancient  Roman  names 
is  a  complete  work  to  which  modem  writers  may  safely  apply. 
He  attempted  what  had  never  before  been  projected,  a  history 
of  the  middle  ages  from  the  first  arrival  of  the  Lombards  in 

^  Bom  at  Modena  1519,  died  at  Modena  1584. 

2  At  first  with  a  salary  of  160  ducats,  which  was  increased  to  220. 
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Italy  in  1199  down  to  1286.  His  materials  were  drawn 
from  old  records  and  chronicles;  lie  visited  all  the  archives  of 
Italy,  inclndiog  Lomhardy  and  the  treasures  of  private  families, 
and  thns  formed  a  nndens  of  diplomatic  documents,  of  which  he 
published  a  catalogue  in  1576/  Grateful  for  the  kind  hospi- 
tality he  had  received  at  Bologna,  he  wrote  the  history  of  this 
ancient  city,  as  aUo  of  its  bishops ;  and,  as  a  necessary  pendent,  of 
the  great  men  and  canonised  saints  who  had  flourished  there. 
At  the  dose  of  his  life  he  felt  a  wish  to  return  to  Modena,  his 
native  place,  and  began  to  build  a  country-house  or  villa,  when 
death  arrested  his  progress  before  old  age  became  a  burden.* 

When  Sigonio  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  at  Modena 
the  desire  for  improvement  was  so  great  that  almost  every 
learned  man  had  a  fixed  hour  when,  either  at  his  own  house 
or  at  that  of  a  firiend,  he  privately  interpreted  the  classics,  pointed 
out  the  most  beautiful  passages,  and  formed  the  taste  of  his 
hearers  by  critical  and  judicious  observations.  Castelvetro  had 
a  chosen  circle  at  his  house :  we  are  already  acquainted  with  the 
zeal  of  Grillenzone.  Modena  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  her 
distinguished  citizens.  Cardinal  Sadoleto  we  know.  The 
Cardinals  Tommaso  Badia'  and  Gregorio  Cortese  were  learned 
men  and  both  natives  of  Modena:  Cortese  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Sadoleto,  and  not  dissimilar  in  character  and  dith 
position;  though  a  firm  upholder  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he 
would  have  preferred  that  heretics  should  be  combated  by  reason 
rather  than  by  violence.  He  was  an  elegant  scholar,  and  wrote 
both  Latin  and  Italian  with  exquisite  taste.  As  a  monk  his 
studies  lay  a  good  deal  among  the  fathers.  He  wrote  a  treatise 
full  of  citations  from  early  writers  to  prove  that  St.  Peter  had 
been  in  Bome.  Monsr.  Gradenigo,  who  has  written  his  life, 
thinks  that  the  edition  of  the  New  Testament  corrected  from 
Grreek  HSS.  is  to  be  attributed  to  Cortese«^  To  these  we  may 
add  the  name  of  Cardinal  Giovanni  Morone,  bishop  of  Modena ; 
though  bom  at  MUan  he  was  brought  up  at  Modena,  studied 

^  Huratori  says  of  this  work :  **  inaigneprofeeto  cpua  et  numumentorum  copia^  et 
tfUndore  semumts,  et  ordine  narrationis,  ex  quo  incredibUis  lux  facta  ett  eruditioHt 
harharvrum  tempomm,  in  iUum  ueque  diem  apud  lUUoe  tenebris  imtumerie  eirtumfuM** 
— See  Mmatori,  Vita  Sigonii,  ' 

'  His  works  were  all  collected  together  and  published  by  Argelati  at  Mikn  with 
Tanous  learned  comments. 

*  Bom  1483,  died  1548.  *  Printed  at  Venice  1538. 
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there^  and  may  be  numbered  among  its  citizens;^  the  cele- 
brated anatomist  Gabriello  Falloppio ;  Maria  Molza,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  poets  of  his  day,  but  who  had  nothing  else  to 
recommend  him ;  Delia  Casa,  a  bitter  persecutor  of  the  reformed 
doctrines ;  Fiordibello,  the  secretary  of  Sadoleto^  who  afterwards 
accompanied  Cardinal  Pole  to  England  in  the  same  capacity. 

We  have  seen  how  severely  the  academy  of  Modena  was  tried, 
and  how  its  members  were  obliged  to  sign  a  confession  of  faith 
in  1542,  which  left  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  quiet  till  1545. 
They  were  again  molested  by  means  of  Pellegrini  degli  Erri, 
one  of  the  academicians,  a  man  it  seems  of  an  unhappy  dis- 
position,  for  he  was  both  peevish  and  passionate.  He  had,  in 
company  with  some  other  academicians,  devoted  himself  to  the 
critical  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  had  published  a  translation 
of  the  Psalms  of  David  with  comments ;  but  a  practical  joke, 
such  as  is  sometimes  fooUshly  practised  among  Mends,  made 
him  their  mortal  enemy  for  life.  A  fig  was  given  him  filled 
with  aloes ;  this  he  unsuspectingly  put  into  his  mouth,  and  vowed 
vengeance  for  the  afiBront.  Such  serious  consequences  for  so 
trifling  a  cause  are  scarcely  credible,  but  it  is  asserted  that  he 
immediately  went  to  Bome,  entered  into  the  service  of  Cardinal 
Cortese,  and  had  interest  enough  to  procure  for  himself  the 
appointment  of  apostolic  commissary  at  Modena.  In  virtue 
of  this  office  he  went  in  the  night  to  arrest  Dr.  Filippo  Yalen- 
tini,*  a  Modenese  noble  and  member  of  the  academy :  we  have 
already  seen  that  he  escaped  in  time,  but  his  books  were  all 
seized.  Castelvetro  spe^s  of  him  in  the  highest  terms  in  his 
MS.  memoirs  as  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  talent.  At  seven 
years  old  he  began  to  write  Latin  letters,  verses,  and  discourses 
in  imitation  of  Cicero ;  his  sonnets  and  cantos  were  remarkable 
for  the  finished  harmony  of  their  style ;  they  were  also  full  of 
noble  sentiments,  more  like  the  ideas  of  a  man  than  a  boy. 
Gifted  with  a  surprising  memory,  he  could  recite  the  whole  of 
any  lecture  or  discourse  he  had  once  heard,  without  omitting 
a  single  word.  This  was  a  wonderftd  help  in  acquiring  know- 
ledge, for  a  book  once  read  was  remembered  ever  after;  nor  was 
this  a  merely  technical  memory,  for  he  received  the  sense  as  well 
as  the  words.     Some  books  which  he  read  in  youth  he  retained 

1  We  sliiill  hear  more  of  him  in  a  suhflequent  chapter. 
3  See  Appendix  E. 
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during  his  whole  life,  snch  as  Virgil,  Horace,  Catnllas,  Dante, 
all  of  which  he  could  repeat  as  if  he  were  reading.  When  qnite 
a  child  he  was  present  at  a  public  lecture  on  law,  delivered  at 
Bologna  by  Alberto  Bero,  professor  to  the  uniyersity,  and  he 
astonished  the  audience  by  producing  twenty  propositions  of  so 
subtle  a  nature  that  the  lecturer  was  put  to  the  blush  by  this 
young  scholar  in  presence  of  some  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  time.  But,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  this  precocity  did  not 
produce  the  fruit  which  it  promised,  for  he  left  but  few  evidences 
of  his  talent  behind  him.  His  version  of  the  Ars  JPoettca  of 
Horace  is  the  only  work  which  is  handed  down  to  posterity. 

About  the  year  1553  Castelvetro's  tranquillity  was  much  dis- 
turbed by  a  furious  dispute  with  Annibale  Caro,  whose  jealousy 
was  roused  and  his  self-love  wounded  by  a  criticism  passed  on 
a  poem  of  his  in  praise  of  the  house  of  Ferrara.  The  poem  had 
been  handed  round  by  his  friends  as  a  masterpiece;  Petrarch 
himself,  they  said,  could  not  have  done  better.  Bellencini,  one  of 
the  Modenese  academicians,  hearing  it  so  extolled,  sent  it  to 
Castelvetro,  begging  him  to  give  his  frank  opinion  of  its  merits ; 
he  returned  it  with  a  few  remarks,  which  he  begged  might 
not  be  made  public.  Bellencini  shewed  Gastelvetro^s  observa- 
tions to  his  friends  without  naming  him,  but  when  the  knowledge 
of  this  criticism  reached  Caro  he  never  rested  till  he  found  out 
the  author,  and  then  in  a  fit  of  mortified  self-love  he  assailed  him 
with  violent  vituperation,  called  him  Grammatuccio,  Pedantucdoy 
'  a  bad  grammarian  and  foolish  pedant.'  Castelvetro,  on  hearing 
that,  contrary  to  his  wishes,  the  observations  which  had  been 
drawn  firom  him  were  made  public,  and  were  met,  not  by  reason- 
able arguments  but  by  insults,  wrote  under  the  name  of  Orammci- 
tuccio  an  explanation  of  his  first  criticism,  as  if  asked  by  a  friend, 
and  made  still  more  pointed  strictures  on  Caro's  composition.  For 
a  time  the  contest  was  carried  on  with  the  pen ;  but  Caro,  bent  on 
vanquishing  his  acute  adversary,  chose  two  other  champions,  the 
one  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  pen,  the  other,  far  more  powerful  and 
sure,  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition.  Caro  began  by  composing 
a  book  in  defence  of  his  verses,  and  blaming  Castelvetro  for  the 
severity  of  his  criticism ;  he  was  assisted  by  different  literary 
men,  who  were  his  partisans,  and  particularly  by  Benedetto 
Varchi,  and  by  Antonio  Commendone,  afterwards  Cardinal :  they 
introduced  Pasquin  and  several  characters,  who  answered  Castel- 
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vetro'a  observations  hj  satirizing  him  and  turning  his  remarks 
into  ridicule.  Many  sonnets  were  composed  full  of  malice  and 
bitterness ;  these  were  copied  and  circulated  among  Carols  friends. 
While  they  carefully  concealed  them  from  the  knowledge  of 
Castelvetro,  they  took  care  to  report  how  deverly  he  had  been 
answered.  This  produced  a  reply,  and  the  yictoiy  being  doubt- 
ful Caro  began  to  think  of  more  powerful  means  of  overwhelm- 
ing his  adversary.  None  were  so  ready  or  so  manageable  as 
the  myrmidons  of  the  Holy  Office:  they  were  open  to  every 
calumny  however  secret  or  unjust,  and  would  readily  receive  any 
accusation.  While  concocting  this  plot  he  was  unexpectedly 
assisted  by  the  villainy  of  Paolo,  Castelvetro's  brother.  He  had 
wasted  his  patrimony  and  lived  an  idle  irregular  life,  and  on  this 
account  was  often  reproved  and  fraternally  admonished,  though 
ineffectually,  by  Lodovico,  who,  finding  all  his  exhortations  vain, 
threatened  to  restrain  him  by  law,  and  deprive  him  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  family  property.  This  roused  the  evil  passions 
of  Paolo ;  he  joined  Caro  in  his  iniquitous  designs,  and  finally 
denounced  his  brother  as  a  heretic  to  the  Inquisition  of  Eome. 
Castelvetro  was  cited,  but  fearing  the  power  of  his  enemies  he 
did  not  venture  to  appear,  and  hid  himself  for  some  time  in 
different  parts  of  the  Duchy  of  Ferrara  till  the  death  of  Paul  IV. 
.On  the  election  of  Pius  IV.,^  a  pontiff  of  milder  character, 
Castelvetro  was  advised  by  his  fiiends,  and  particularly  by 
Foscarari,  bishop  of  Modena,  to  go  to  Bome  and  dear  himself 
from  the  calumnies  circulated  against  him. 

Hitherto  in  our  account  of  Castelvetro  we  have  followed 
Muratori,  who  has  written  his  life ;  we  are  now  about  to  add 
some  further  particulars  from  the  secret  archives  of  Modena,' 
which  throw  fresh  light  on  the  history  of  this  period,  and  reveal 

^  Son  of  Bernardo  de'  Medici  and  of  Cecilia  Serbellona;  his  baptismal  name 
was  Oioyanni  Angelo.  He  had  filled  many  state  offices  imder  Paul  m.,  by  whom 
he  was  made  Cardinal,  and  also  under  Griulio  in.  At  the  election  of  Paul  it.  he 
left  Rome,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  the  harshness.  He  was  created 
Pope  the  26th  of  December  1559,  and  took  the  name  Pius  iv.,  as  betokening  the 
natural  demency  of  his  character,  doubly  precious  to  the  Roman  people  from  the 
seyerity  of  his  predecessor.  He  reopened  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  concluded  its 
operations.  During  his  short  reign  of  ax  years  he  performed  many  works  of  use- 
fulness  and  beneyolence.  True  to  the  traditions  of  his  £unily  he  was  a  munificent 
patron  of  learned  men,  and  established  a  printing  press  at  Rome  under  Paolo 
Manuzio. 

2  See  Sibl^  Modenese,  vol.  iii. 
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the  machmatioiis  and  intrigues  against  Castelvetro.  It  appears 
that  a  certain  Alberico  Loazo  in  the  service  of  Giambattista 
Campeggi,  bishop  of  Majorca,  was  assassinated  near  Bologna  bj 
some  unknown  hand.  Annibale  Caro,  while  in  the  service  of 
Cardinal  Famese,  with  the  view  of  injuring  Castlevetro  and 
TOftlring  him  suspected  of  this  crime^  had  a  great  number  of 
persons  examined  at  Modena  in  order  that  he  might  be  in- 
cluded. Clemente  Tiene,  governor  of  Modena,  wrote  thus  to 
the  Buke  of  Ferrara  in  1555  :^ 

"I  send  your  Ezcellenoy  the  enclosed  paper  which  has  been  sent  to 
me.  To  explain  it  more  clearly,  I  must  tell  you  that  there  is  a  report 
here  in  Modena  thatsomeinvestigationsand  examinations  have  been  inade 
here  by  certain  persons  relating  to  some  of  the  first  persons  in  the  town, 
and  that  they  have  been  sent  to  Borne.  Wishing  to  find  out  the  origin  of 
this  report,  I  have  enquired  of  Egidio  Foscarari,  a  prelate  of  great  piety, 
who  is  not  only  ignorant  of  the  drcumstanoe,  but  expresses  his  surprise 
that  it  should  not  have  come  to  his  knowledge  and  that  of  the  Inquisit^ 
org.  The  bishop,  however,  owns  that  some  months  ago  it  was  named 
to  him,  but  on  speaking  to  one  of  the  persons  mentioned  as  being  ex- 
amined, he  found  there  was  no  truth  whatever  in  the  report.  Being 
anxious  to  discover  the  source  of  these  romours,  I  have  found  out  that 
about  a  month  ago,  or  more,  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  bishop  of 
Majorca  was  killed  in  the  pass  of  St.  Ambrogio,  near  Bologna,  and 
a  certain  Annibale  Care,  in  tiie  service  of  Cardinal  Famese,  has  secretiy 
examined  a  great  many  persons,  who  are  not  suspected,  in  order  to 
include  M.  i^lippo  Yalentini  and  M.  Lodovico  Castelvetro  of  this  city, 
whom  they  suspect  to  be  guilty  of  this  murder,  and  on  this  accomit. 
tiiey  have  laid  hold  of  four  or  five  others  belonging  to  the  town.  This 
is  all  I  have  been  able  to  leam ;  if  anything  further  comes  to  my 
knowledge  I  will  report  it  to  your  Excellency,  that  you  may  know 
exactly  tiie  state  of  the  affidr.    The  bishop  is  of  my  opinion." 

This  letter  proves  that  Caro  was  the  mover  of  the  accusation : 
several  letters  passed  between  the  duke  and  his  ambassador  at 
Borne  in  the  year  1556,  in  which  he  desired  every  effort  to  be 
made  to  prevent  the  publication  of  the  citations  against  the 
accused;  but  the  Pope  remained  firm,  and  insisted  on  their 
publication.  The  duke  was  finally  obliged  to  yield,  and  com- 
manded the  citations  against  the  four  suspected  persons  to  be 
published,  namely,  Lodovico  Castelvetro,  Filippo  Yalentini,  his 
cousin  the  Canon  Bonifacio  Yalentini,  and  Antonio  Gadaldino 
the  printer  and  bookseller. 

But  the  city  of  Modena  could  not  tamely  brook  this  infringe- 

1  Gio.  Pietro  Cara£Qi  was  elected  Pope  under  the  xiame  of  Paolo  iv.,  13th  of 
May,  1665. 
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ment  of  its  liberty.  The  magistrates  or  Ganservixtari  immediately 
assembled  to  consult  together,  and  sent  the  following  letter  to 
the  duke : 

<<  Haying  heard  that  some  of  our  fellow-eitizens  haye  been  cited  tx> 
Borne  under  accusationB  of  heresy,  it  has  appeared  to  us  a  yery  strange 
and  mmsual  thing  to  see  secular  persons  cited  to  Eome,  the  which 
citation  if  acted  on  will  be  of  great  damage  to  our  city,  and  expose  its 
citizens  to  much  inconyenience  and  great  ezpenoe.  The  yery  name  of 
heresy  has  frightened  us,  bringing  obloquy  on  the  city,  which  is,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  entirely  innocent  of  these  things.  This  you  may  be  in- 
formed of  through  your  officials :  thus  to  resuscitate  tiie  dead^  is  not 
yery  judicious,  because  we  are  persuaded  that  these  measures  will  tend 
more  to  increase  the  eyil,  if  it  really  exists,  than  to  lessen  it ;  possibly 
those  cited  will  not  for  many  reasons  appear ;  this  will  occasion  scandal 
upon  scandal.  Allow  me  to  obserye  also  that  these  our  citizens  who 
are  cited  are  not  persons  of  an  inferior  dass,  but  men  of  good  reputation, 
who  do  not  deserye  to  be  thus  dishonoured.  We  are  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  all  this  arises  more  from  jealousy  and  iU-nature  than  from  true 
zeal  for  the  faith :  these  eyil  dispositionB,  as  your  Excellency  knows, 
aboimd  in  the  world.  Secret  examinations,  which  are  customary  in 
such  cases,  offer  great  opportunities  for  gratifying  priyate  rey^ige. 
Thus  we,  who  are  sitting  at  the  helm  as  it  were  of  this  your  Mthfrd 
city,  haye  thought  it  wise  to  inform  you  of  this  matter,  praying  and 
beseeching  you  to  take  it  in  good  part,  and  not  to  consider  us  as  desirous 
of  doing  anything  contrary  to  your  wishes.  One  word  more :  we  see 
no  prospect  of  coming  to  the  end  of  this  affair :  after  all  that  has  been 
done  these  Eoman  gentlemen  are  not  satisfied.  The  cardinals  make 
the  whole  town  subscribe  a  Confession  of  faith,  your  most  illustrious 
•  excellency  has  sent  reproofs,  the  Inquisition  frdfils  its  office  without 
hindrance,  our  most  reyerend  bishop,  a  man  of  holy  life,  pays  un- 
wearied attention  to  his  flock.  What  can  they  hear  at  Rome  which 
we  do  not  know  here  ?  If  you  approye  of  asking  his  holiness  to  send 
a  commissioner  here,  it  might  put  an  end  to  these  annoyances ;  and  if  wo 
had  a  canon  appointed  to  judge  such  matters,  it  would  be  yery  satis- 
factory to  us.  The  reyerend  and  illustrious  bishop  of  Fano  will  also 
write  to  you  on  this  subject,  for  it  appears  to  offer  the  only  remedy. 
We  remit  aU  things  to  your  wise  and  loying  counsel ;  we  commend  this 
your  most  faithM  city  to  your  care ;  with  our  hands  raised  in  the  form 
of  a  cross  we  entreat  that  we  may  not  be  loaded  with  these  heayy 
burdens,  and  humbly  kiss  your  hands.  Your  most  faithM  and  obe-* 
dient  seryants.  The  Conseryatori  of  the  city  of  Modena.  In  Modena 
17th  July  1656." 

Ercole  Contrario,  the  newly-appointed  governor  of  Modena, 
wrote  in  the  same  strain  to  the  duke,  and  a  few  days  afiter  the 
Conseryatori  brought  the  subject  more  fully  before  the  duke,  by 
sending  one  of  their  own  body^  Elia  Carondini,  personally  to 
explain  the  matter. 

1  Alluding  to  the  fonner  siupicions  entertained  that  the  city  of  Modena  was  in- 
fected with  heresy. 
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On  reoeiving  the  fiist  letter  from  the  magistrates  of  Modena, 
the  duke  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Anglone,  his  envoy  at  the  papal 
court,  telling  him  to  inform  the  Pope  that  the  citations  had  been 
aflixed  as  commanded,  but  entreating  him  at  the  same  time  to 
reflect  that,  the  bishop  of  Modena  having  made  a  good  report 
of  the  state  of  religion  in  that  town,  new  trials  would  produce 
fresh  disorders,  and  to  beg  his  holiness  to  suspend  all  researches 
after  persons,  or  at  least  to  allow  the  examinations  to  be  made  in 
the  country  itself  without  obliging  them  to  go  to  Bome. 

In  order  to  please  the  Pope,  the  duke,  in  October  of  the  year 
1556,  committed  to  prison  the  printer  Gadaldino,  and  sent  word  to 
Bome  that  he  had  done  so  through  the  bishop  of  Anglone ;  but 
added  that  he  feared  Gradaldino,  from  his  age  and  decrepitude, 
could  not  be  moved  to  Bologna;  nevertheless,  if  his  holiness 
absolutely  ordered  it,  he  should  be  sent  there ;  but  as,  according 
to  the  bishop's  testimony,  there  was  nothing  going  on  wrong  in 
religion  at  Modena,  he  earnestly  entreated  the  Pope  not  to 
molest  any  other  persons,  and  if  Gadaldino  were  found  innocent, 
that  he  might  be  liberated. 

Here  we  behold  the  painftd  spectacle  of  a  sovereign  com- 
mitting some  of  the  worthiest  and  most  meritorious  of  his 
subjects  to  prison  against  his  will,  to  please  a  foreign  prince 
who  assumed  dominion  over  their  consciences.  All  Italy  trem- 
bled before  the  severe  and  haughty  Paul  lY.  ;^  the  land  was 
full  of  spies  and  accusers,  and  a  whisper  of  suspicion  cost  a  man 
his  Uberty  and  sometimes  his  Ufe.' 

On  the  3rd  of  January  the  following  year,  1557,  the  duke 
wrote  to  bishop  Grandi  that  the  sons  of  Gadaldino  had  thrown 

1  Bom  1476  at  Benerento,  died  at  Bome  1659.  Gio.  Pietro  Oamffin  waa  the  son 
of  a  Kea]>olitan  baron.  He  was  a  great  faToarite  of  Adrian  ti.  In  the  reign  of 
Clement  vn.  he  reaigned  hia  aichbiahopric,  and  betook  himself  to  a  hermitage  on 
the  Pindan  hill  at  Bome.  After  the  sack  of  Bome  he  went  to  Venice.  In  1636 
he  WBS  elected  Cardinal,  and  reamned  hia  biahopric.  He  vaa  at  the  head  of  the 
Jnqaiaition,  and  when  elected  Pope  in  1666  he  waa  hated  for  the  aeyerity  of 
has  edicta  and  hia  croelty  to  the  Jews.  He  excited  a  war  against  the  Colonna  and 
Chailea  ▼.  at  Kaplea,  and  died  after  four  years'  reign,  detested  by  his  subjects.  He 
waa  learned,  energetic,  and  temperate,  but  austere,  irascible,  and  relentless  in  per- 
secution* 

*  "Dapertutto  erano  spie,  fiBoili  le  accuse,  e  bastayano  i  sospetti,  perohd  si 
Tsnisse  alia  cattura.  Ne  aidiya  alcuno  di  parlare  di  quel  soverohio  ligore,  n^  di 
laooomaDdare,  per  paura  d'  essere  preso  per  fiEtutore  d'  Bretici."— Muratori,  AmuUi, 
torn.  z.  p.  178. 
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themselyes  at  his  feet  bathed  in  tears,  representing  the  nnhappj 
condition  of  their  poor  infirm  old  father  who  conld  no  longer 
endnre  the  misery  of  a  prison,  and  desired  the  bishop  to  entreat 
the  Pope  to  allow  him  to  be  tried  at  Modena,  and  be  imprisoned 
in  his  own  house.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  him  a  letter  in 
favour  of  Gadaldino,  written  by  the  bishop  Foscarari. 

But  the  exertions  of  this  excellent  prince  in  behalf  of  his 
oppressed  subjects  were  vain.  The  result,  as  we  learn  from  two 
letters  written  by  the  duke  to  his  envoy  at  Rome,  was  adverse 
to  his  wishes.  In  the  first,  dated  26th  of  April,  he  writes  that 
the  vice-legate  of  Bologna  had  come  to  Ferrara  to  beg  him 
in  the  name  of  the  Pope  to  order  those  three  gentlemen  and  the 
bookseller,  who  were  accused  of  heresy,  to  be  sent  to  Bome ;  that 
he  had  replied  that  this  was  rather  difficult  of  execution ;  never- 
theless, to  satisfy  his  holiness,  he  ordered  the  Canon  Yalentini,^ 
who  officiated  at  the  cathedral,  to  come  to  Ferrara.  As  a  priest 
he  was  under  obligation  to  obey  the  Pope;  the  vice-legate 
promised  that  this  should  neither  shame  nor  disgrace  him ;  he 
would  have  sent  him  even  as  far  as  Bologna  if  he  had  not  come 
to  Ferrara.  Yalentini,  feeling  himself  innocent,  professed  his 
willingness  to  go  there.  He  desired  the  bishop  to  inform  the 
Pope  of  this,  and  entreat  him  to  relieve  his  subjects  of  all 
disturbance  in  consideration  of  the  report  of  their  bishop  that  the 
city  was  free  from  such  plagues.  In  his  second  letter  of  the 
11th  of  May  the  duke  writes  with  some  resentment  to  the  bishop 
of  Anglone,  complaining  that  after  the  promises  made  by  the 
vice-legate  that  Yalentini  should  not  suffer  either  in  person 
or  substance,  nor  be  imprisoned,  and  had  even  held  out  a  hope 
that  he  would  not  be  sent  to  Eome,  yet  notwithstanding  all  this 
he  and  the  old  bookseller,  Gadaldino,  had  been  conveyed  there 
to  his  great  displeasure,  and  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  con- 

1  <<yi  fti  Bonififtcio  Yalentini  Modenese  Eietioo,  a  cui  scriase  Adriano  aecretario 

del  Cardinal  di  Fano  una  lettera  di  condoglienza  per  la  morte  di  Lutero II 

Sant  officio  hebbe  in  mano  qneata  lettem,  e  prooeaBd  il  detto  Adriano  Sec^.  Qnesto 
Bonifacio  manteniTa  commeroio  ooi  Tedesdii  Eretici,  dei  quali  hayeran  epeaao 
lettere,  et  egli  fh  che  in&ttd  la  terra  di  Nonantola.  Yi  fti  Aleas.  Milano,  Modenese 
Luterano  anch'  egli.  Yi  fti  nn  fra  Bernardo  Bartoli  predicatore  pemioioflo  mandato 
k  Modena  a  predioare  per  opera  di  Lnigi  Prinli,  e  dal  Caxdinale  Polo,  e  dalla 
Marchesa  di  Peaoara ;  fd  detto  ch'  era  diacepolo  del  Gardinale  Polo  per  il  ohe  tutti 
tre  ne  fiuono  prooeaaati  et  il  lo.  frk  Bemazdo  atette  carcerato  in  Boma,  et  abiQr6/' 
— r»to  MS.  di  Paulo  IF,  da  P.  Ant  CaiacdoLo. 
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sequences  might  follow.  The  doke  desires  the  bishop  to  complain 
of  this  to  Cardinal  Caraffa,  the  Pope's  nephew,  for  it  was  in  his 
name  the  vice-legate  had  given  the  promise. 

But  all  these  remonstrances  had  no  effect.  The  Canon 
Valentini,  after  having  been  a  year  in  prison  at  Bome,  retracted 
the  opinions  which  were  imputed  to  him,  confessed  them  to  be 
erroneous,  and  was  sent  back  to  Modena.  The  duke  did  all  he 
could  to  save  him  from  the  pain  and  disgrace  of  repeating  this 
recantation  publicly  in  the  cathedral  of  Modena,  but  without 
success,  and  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  this  humiliating  ex* 
hibition.  It  was  the  more  mortifying  because  everybody  knew 
that  he  was  speaking  falsely:  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any 
person  to  believe  or  disbelieve  at  the  command  of  another,  but 
it  is  in  the  power  and  is  the  tendency  of  spiritual  despotism  to 
encourage  a  system  of  falsity.  Alessandro  Tassoni  has  inserted 
the  recantation  in  his  MS.  annals.  Gradaldino  says  the  same 
annalist  was  detained  in  prison  at  Bome,  under  the  accusation  of 
having  sold  books  infected  with  heretical  opinions:^  he  does 
not  state  how  long  he  remained  in  prison;  probably  he  was 
released  at  the  death  of  Paul  lY.  in  1559,  and  returned  to 
Modena,  for  we  find  his  death  noted  in  the  public  registers,  at 
the  age  of  ninety,  on  the  6th  April  1568,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
he  was  buried  in  the  cathedral. 

The  duke,  fearing  that  Castelvetro  and  Filippo  Valentini 
might  be  molested  as  contumacious,  wrote  to  Alfonso  Trotti, 
governor  of  Modena,  on  the  6th  of  August,  forbidding  him  to 
execute  any  order  from  Bome  or  Bologna  relating  to  them 
without  his  knowledge.  On  the  17th  of  September  the  governor 
informed  the  duke  that  the  bishop  Foscarari  had  received  from 
the  vice-legate  of  Bologna  the  trial  of  Castelvetro  and  Valentini, 
together  with  the  edict  of  excommunication  against  them,  with 
orders  to  have  them  engrossed  on  parchment  and  affixed  to  the 
doors  of  the  cathedral.  But  he  replied  that  he  could  not  permit 
this  to  be  done  without  the  consent  of  the  duke,  and  begged 

^  The  7)ratiato  utUMmo  del  Ben$fieu>  di  GissU  Chritto  crociJUao  verto  i 
CkrUUam  was  one.  See  Chap.  Tin.  p.  334.  The  first  person  who  circulated 
Lotibei'B  books  in  Italy  was  Calyi,  a  bookseller  of  Payla,  who  went  frequently  to 
Basle  to  procure  Ihem  from  Frobenius.  This  Galyl  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Bnsonis.  See  Epist,  vol.  i.  ep.  308,  312,  &o.  Gerdes,  IUUU»  Seformata,  p.  6. 
Loiheri  0pp.  Jtnma.  LaU  torn.  L  pp.  388,  389. 
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for  directions  how  to  proceed.  The  answer  is  not  forthcoming ; 
bat  in  1561  the  governor  of  Modena  wrote  a  letter  to  the  duke's 
successor,  which  we  shall  presently  produce,  wherein  it  is  proved 
that  the  excommunication. against  them  was  not  jet  published. 
Warned  however  by  the  £eite  of  the  two  others,  thej  had  before 
this  sought  safety  in  flight. 

In  1559,  at  the  death  of  Paul  lY.,  when  Hercules  II.  duke 
of  Ferrara  had  also  disappeared  from  the  scene,  Alfonso  II.  in- 
dulged the  hope  of  finding  the  new  Pope,  Pius  IV.,  more 
placable  in  Castelvetro's  affair.  The  duke  was  very  anxious 
to  have  the  cause  tried  within  the  confines  of  the  state :  as 
a  sovereign  he  could  not  but  perceive  what  a  serious  infringe* 
ment  it  was  on  his  authority,  for  a  foreign  prince  to  be  able 
to  judge  and  condemn  his  subjects.  He  wrote  on  this  occasion 
the  following  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Anglone,  dated  5  Feb.  1560 : 

''  I  think  you  must  be  aware  of  the  imputations  formerly  brought 
against  M.  Lodovico  Gastelvetro,  of  Modeoa,  on  account  of  religion; 
for  this  cause  he  was  persecuted  {travttgliato)  by  the  Inquisition  of 
Borne  in  the  time  of  the  last  Pope,  and  had  recourse  to  my  Lord  Duke 
of  happy  memory,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  appear  in  any  part  of 
the  state,  and  before  any  judge  or  inquisitor  deputed  by  the  Holy  See, 
to  justify  himself  against  this  calumnious  accusation.  From  what  we 
can  learn  it  seems  to  have  been  brought  against  him  at  the  suggestion 
of  some  evil-disposed  persons,  who  ^m  envy  desired  to  annoy  him. 
His  Excellency  desired  you  to  speak  with  the  reverend  deputies  (of  the 
Inquisition)  and  our  Lord  the  Pope,  and  make  every  effort  to  prevail 
on  his  Holiness  to  choose  somebody  in  the  state  to  decide  this  matter. 
But  as  it  did  not  please  the  said  Pope  to  grant  this  request,  the  affiur 
has  remained  in  abeyance  till  now.  Castelvetro,  being  very  desirous  to 
be  freed  from  such  imputations,  has  entreated  us,  that  in  conformity 
with  the  good  offices  of  the  Duke  our  father  we  should  order  these 
circumstances  to  be  laid  before  his  Holiness  and  the  reverend  heads  of 
the  Inquisition,  in  order  that  this  affidr  may  be  committed  to  the  juris- 
diction of  one  or  more  inquisitors,  within  the  confines  of  the  state,  in 
tmiBon  with  the  bishop  of  Modena  or  any  other  of  our  prelates. 
Lodovico  does  not  shrink  from  trial,  provided  it  be  carried  on  within 
oar  dominions.  This  demand  appears  reasonable,  and  we  wish  you  to 
make  every  exertion  to  bring  it  to  bear;  for  this  purpose  I  authorize 
you  to  use  all  kinds  of  expedients,  and  take  advantage  of  the  fsivour  of 
our  most  illustrious  uncle.^  We  write  to  him  on  this  subject,  referring 
him  to  you  for  information  by  word  of  mouth.  See  to  the  execution  of 
our  commands,  and  may  God  keep  you  in  his  holy  keeping.  Ferrara, 
5th  February,  1560.    Alfonso." 

Notwithstanding  this  pressing  letter  the  duke  could  not 
obtain  what  he  requested.    Though  Paul  lY.  was  dead,  the  soul 

^  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'  Este. 
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of  the  Inqnisitioiiy  bo  to  speak,  still  remained  alive  in  the  chief 
Inquisitor  Michael  Ghislieri.  Finally  the  duke  allowed  himself 
to  be  persuaded,  chiefly  by  the  arguments  of  the  bishop  Foscarari, 
to  allow  Castelvetro  to  go  to  Borne,  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Giammaria,  who  woxdd  not  desert  him  in  this  emergency. 

Egidio  Foscarari,^  of  Bologna,  a  Dominican  friar,  was  a  man 
of  great  talent  and  virtue.  Paul  III.  made  him  Master  of  the 
Sacred  Palace  in  1546,  and  four  years  after,  when  Cardinal 
Morone  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Modena,  it  was  presented  to 
Foscarari.  But  notwithstanding  the  liberality  and  diligence 
with  which  he  fulfilled  the  duty  of  a  pastor,  he  could  not  escape 
the  suspicions  of  Paul  lY.,  who  at  the  end  of  the  year  1558  im- 
prisoned him  in  St.  Angelo.  When  shortly  after  he  was  offered 
his  liberty,  he  refused  to  go  out  unless  he  was  declared  innocent. 
His  guilt  probably  consisted  in  nothing  more  than  too  much 
gentleness  to  those  who  were  accused  of  heresy.  This,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  austere  pontiff,  was  strong  ground  of  suspicion. 
Being  however  at  last  declared  free  of  all  blame,  he  en- 
couraged Castelvetro  to  hope  for  the  same  clemency,  and  the 
brothers  set  out  on  their  journey  furnished  with  a  safe-conduct 
and  the  following  letters  to  the  duke's  envoy  at  Rome : 

*'  M.  Lodovico  Castelvetro,  Doctor  of  Law,  a  native  of  Modena,  and 
our  subject,  goes  to  Eome  to  justify  himself  from  the  imputation  of 
heresy,  which  has  been  brought  against  him  by  the  officers  of  the  In- 
quisition. As  he  is  our  well-beloved  and  favoured  subject  and  servant, 
fuid  as  we  understand'unjustly  persecuted  by  bad  men,  we  recommend 
him  to  your  assLstanoe  and  protection.  See  that  he  is  not  tormented 
or  put  to  expense,  nor  worse  treated  than  others  who  have  presented 
themselves  before  the  said  Office.  If  an  opportunity  offers  of  mentioniug 
him  to  these  ministers,  do  so  in  our  name,  and  speak  seasonably  in  his 
&vour,  and  above  all  give  them  to  imderstand  that  by  quickly  judging 
and  dispatching  this  case  they  will  confer  no  slight  obligation  on  me. 
God  be  with  you.    Alfmso.    Ferrara,  12th  September,  1560.'' 

Tiraboschi  gives  also  the  answer : 

"IC.  Lodovico  Castelvetro  has  presented  the  letter  which  your 
Excellency  ordered  to  be  written  on  his  behalf.  I  shall  not  fail  to  use 
my  good  offices  in  his  favour.  I  have  already  done  something  for  him, 
end  shall  continue  to  follow  his  directions,  and  not  Ml  to  let  your 
Excellency  know  the  result." 

Castelvetro,  on  his  arrival  at  Borne,  presented  himself  before 
the  officers  (cardinals)   of  the  Inquisition.     He  was  at  first 

*  Bom  at  Bologna  1512,  died  at  Borne  1564. 
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coturteotusly  received,  and  not  sent  to  prison,  as  is  nsnal,  but 
confined  in  the  convent  of  St.  Maria  in  Via,  with  fall  liberty  to 
see  his  friends.  Many  gentlemen  and  literati  visited  hiniy  both 
firom  esteem  for  his  learning  and  sympathy  with  his  perplexing 
position.  He  was  frequently  examined^  by  Fra  Tommaso  Yige- 
vano,  who  had  the  charge  of  his  trial ;  and  he,  in  unison  with 
the  chancellor,  used  every  effort  to  prove  his  guilt;  their  in- 
terrogatories however  elicited  nothing  to  criminate  him,  but 
only  proved  his  upright  life  and  profound  learning.  Disap- 
pointed at  not  gaining  their  object,  they  had  recourse  to  their 
strongest  argument,  that  of  terror,  and  tried  by  threats  of  severity 
to  frighten  him  into  confessing  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge. 
Conscious  of  innocence  he  remained  firm,  but  hearing  that 
Cardinal  Alessandrino  Ghislieri  was  going  to  remove  him  to  the 
prison  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Bipetta  he  became  exceedingly 
alarmed.'  Once  confined  in  this  dismal  edifice  no  one  would  be 
allowed  to  speak  to  him ;  alone  with  his  tormentors,  torture  he 
knew  would  not  be  spared,  and  no  wonder  his  courage  shrank 
from  the  fiery  ordeal.  He  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and 
could  think  of  nothing  but  the  power  of  his  enemies  and  the 
dreadful  fate  of  being  shut  up  within  the  narrow  walls  of  an 
Inquisitor's  celL  He  reproached  his  brother  for  persuading  him 
to  place  himself  in  so  dangerous  a  position,  and  decided  im- 
mediately to  make  his  escape;  to  avoid  suspicion  they  went 
out  of  the  convent  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  took  the  road 
to  Lombardy.  Avoiding  the  highways,  and  travelling  in  by- 
roads and  unfirequented  paths,  they  happily  succeeded  in  es- 
caping the  search  of  the  pontifical  officers.  Letters  were  issued 
from  Some  ordering  their  immediate  arrest  whenever  they  ap- 
peared, but  they  reached  Lombardy  in  safety,  and  hid  themselves 
for  the  winter  in  a  villa  near  Modena.  Count  Ercole  Contrario 
received  Lodovico  and  hospitably  entertained  him  for  some 
time  at  Yignola,'  his  patrimonial  estate,  and  concealed  him  in 


1  The  ezamiziatioiifl  were  three  in  ntunbor;  they  took  place  on  the  llth,  14th, 
and  17th  of  October,  1560. 

3  " .  .  .  .  E  sentendosi  stretto  daUe  inteirogazioni  e  piii  ancora  dalla  testimo- 
nianza  di  nn  empio  libro  di  Kelantone  da  se  yolgairizzato  (sotto  nome  di  Terraneia) 
con  quel  suo  carattere  di  stile  che  non  pud  eeaere  contra&tto,  per  igmi^-nU  di  timore 
prese  la  fuga." — ^PallaTicino,  GmcUio  di  TWnfo,  torn.  ii.  c.  x.  p.  46. 

9  Forcirolo,  MS.  Kmudra. 
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his  house  at  Fenraia,  a  city  which  at  that  time  was  the  common 
shelter  of  learned  men. 

Castelvetro's  flight  hnrried  on  his  trial  at  Rome.  Caro  and 
his  party  used  the  advantage  his  absence  gave  them ;  he  was 
condemned  as  goilfy  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused,  and 
excommnnicated  for  heresy.  Forciroli  and  Tassoni,  MS.  writers 
of  that  period,  say  the  sentence  against  him  was  published  in 
due  form  on  the  26th  of  November,  1560.  He  was  declared  a 
fdgitive  and  an  impenitent  heretic,  who  had  incurred  all  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  punishments  adjudged  to  such  criminals. 
Orders  were  issued  to  arrest  and  send  him  prisoner  to  Some 
wherever  he  could  be  found,  and  he  was  publicly  burned  in 
effigy  as  a  condemned  heretic.  Letters  were  at  the  same  time 
sent  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  co&manding  him  to  arrest  the 
fugitive  brothers. 

Annibale  Caro,  Castelvetro's  successful  adversary,  was  not 
sulEsred  long  to  enjoy  his  triumph :  puffed  up  with  inordinate 
conceit,  when  refused  a  &vour  by  his  patron,  Cardinal  Famese, 
he  threatened  in  a  passion  to  leave  his  service.  Famese  im- 
mediately dismissed  him,  severely  reproving  his  ingratitude  for 
so  many  &vour8,  and  especially  for  having  induced  him  to  slight 
the  greatest  scholar  of  the  age.  Jacopo  Boschetti,  who  was 
present  at  this  rapture,  relates  that  the  conflict  was  too  sharp 
for  peace  ever  to  be  restored.  The  miserable  old  man  died 
28th  November  1566. 

Cardinal  Ippolito,^  uncle  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  was  ex- 
tremely displeased  at  Castelvetro's  flight,  and  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  the  duke : 

**  Your  Excellency  will  have  heard  the  sequel  of  Castelvetro's  affidr. 
After  having  given  hunself  up  a  short  time  ago  in  order  to  clear  him- 
self from  the  imputations  cast  on  him,  and  after  having  obtained,  at  my 
request,  the  signal  favour  of  being  allowed  to  defend  his  cause  without 
bemg  imprisoned,  as  soon  as  the  examinations  began  he  fled  from  Borne. 
This  appeared  to  the  reverend  gentlemen  of  the  Holy  Inquiaition  to  be  a 

^  Ippolito  the  younger,  son  of  Alfonso  i.  and  hrother  of  Ercole  n.,  succeeded 
his  unde  Ippolito  the  elder  as  archbishop  of  Milan.  His  splendour  and  magnificence 
were  so  great  that  few  prinees  could  Tie  with  him  in  point  of  ezpence.  Though 
not  himself  a  man  of  learning  his  court  vas  the  reeort  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  age,  and  he  was  profuse  in  his  liberality  to  them.  Muret,  who  spent  fifteen 
years  in  his  senrice,  compares  bim  adyantageoualy  to  Francis  i.  The  beautiM 
TQla  which  he  built  at  Tivoli  was  a  monument  of  his  taste  and  munificence.  He 
aied  in  1572. 
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tacit  oonfesfiion  of  his  g^lt ;  they  haye  therefore  proceeded  against  him 
in  the  usual  manner  of  dealing  with  convicted  heretics.  Though  these 
gentlemen  have  fall  confidence  in  the  justice  of  your  Excellency,  they 
have  nevertheless  desired  me  to  entreat  you  to  act  towards  him  in  the 
same  manner.  I  heseech  you  therefore  to  satisfy  the  father  Inquisitory 
who  wiU  be  dispatched  to  your  court  about  this  matter,  and  also  see  to 
the  confiscation  of  his  property,  part  of  which  will  go  to  your  Excellency 
and  part  to  the  before-meptioned  Office.  The  more  he  has  been  favoured 
by  you  and  by  me,  and  opportunities  afforded  for  vindicating  himself, 
the  more  it  seems  to  me  that  his  proceedings  deserve  rigorous  measures, 
and  it  is  certain  that  in  these  affairs  of  religion  too  much  can  never  be 
done.  I  kiss  the  hands  of  your  Excellency,  and  pray  that  God  may 
happily  preserve  you.  Your  Excellency's  affectionate  servant  and  uncle, 
IppoHto,  Cardinal  of  Ferranu" 

Previoufl  to  this  letter,  on  the  13th  of  October,  Alfonso  Bevi- 
lacqua,  the  governor  of  Modena,  wrote  to  the  duke  that  the 
Inquisitor  had  shewed  him  a  letter  from  the  congregation  of  the 
Inquisition,  in  which  he,  the  Inquisitor,  was  ordered  to  arrest 
Lodovico  and  Giammaria  Castelvetro,  if  they  came  to  Modena, 
and  begged  to  know  what  was  to  be  done.  The  duke  repUed, 
on  the  6th  of  November,  that  if  Lodovico  went  to  Modena  they 
must  arrest  him:  this  was  a  safe  permission,  for  it  was  well 
known  that  he  was  concealed  in  Ferrara ;  but  the  duke  added 
that  he  saw  no  reason  for  arresting  Giammaria,  who  was  guilty 
indeed  of  being  a  companion  of  his  brother's  flight,  but  had 
the  merit  of  persuading  his  brother  to  go  to  Bome,  and  of 
undergoing  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  three  several  times  in  the 
same  year.  The  governor  afterwards  wrote  that  Giammaria  had 
come  to  Modena,  but  the  Inquisitor  had  promised  to  give  him  (the 
governor)  intimation  before  proceeding  against  him.  The  bishop 
of  Anglone's  dispatch  from  Rome  stated  that  Giammaria  must 
not  hope  for  any  consideration,  and  that  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'  Este 
was  so  displeased  at  his  taking  flight  with  his  brother  that 
he  would  not  interpose  in  his  behalf,  and  even  Cardinal  Bodolfo 
Ho,  of  Carpi,  Giammaria's  first  patron,  hung  back  and  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  affair.  He  was  cited  to  Bome 
as  his  brother's  accomplice,  but  not  venturing  to  obey  the 
summons,  he  shared  the  penalties  incurred  by  Lodovico,  and 
to  the  great  injury  of  his  family  and  fortune  was  driven  forth  an 
exile  and  a  wanderer  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  No  sentence 
was  however  published  against  him,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Pius  Y.,  in  1566,  that  he  was  threatened  by  the  In- 
quisition with  further  proceedings. 
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tfeanwhile  both  brotiiers  found  it  impossible  for  them  to 
ranain  in  Italj.  Afler  the  decree  of  excommtmication,  they 
were  deprived  of  all  shelter  and  protection,  and  resolved  to  take 
refuge  at  Chiavenna,  the  capital  of  the  Grison  country. 

The  question  has  been  seriously  debated  between  Muratori, 
who  wrote  his  life^  and  Fontanini,  author  of  Eloquenza  ItaUana^ 
whether  Lodoyico  Castelvetro  did  or  did  not  hold  heretical 
opinions.  Muratori,  disclaiming  the  character  of  defender,  and 
owning  himself  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  articles  of 
accusation  and  with  the  defence,  remarks  that  during  the  reign 
of  Paul  IV.  there  were  many  other  men  of  high  religious  cha- 
nctet  who  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Pope^  and  were 
suspected  of  heresy;  men  such  as  Pole^  Morone,  Foscarari, 
staunchly  devoted  to  the  church  as  a  system,  but  opposed  to 
persecution,  and  indulgent  to  those  who  differed  in  opinion  fix>m 
them.  He  contends  also  that  Castelvetro  was  not  condenmed 
by  the  Inquisition  as  convicted,  or  as  having  confessed  heretical 
opinions,  but  only  as  contumacious. 

Fontanini,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  of  narrow  and  bigoted 
riewB,  who  thought  no  one  right  who  diverged  from  his  own 
way  of  thinking,  was  furious  against  him  as  a  pestilent  heretic. 
He  copies  from  Pallavicino  the  accusation  that  he  fled  from 
Borne  because  he  was  closely  pressed  in  his  examination,  and 
questioned  about  a  work  of  Melancthon's  which  he  had  trans- 
lated into  Italian,  and  which  he  could  not  deny,  as  the  translation 
hore  strong  marks  of  his  style  of  writing.  Fontanini  adds  that 
the  book  alluded  to  was  the  Loci  communes  of  Melancthon,  printed 
in  Italian  under  the  name  of  Filippo  di  Terra  negra.  Muratori 
observes  that  Pallavicino  does  not  specify  what  work  of  Melano- 
thon's  Castelvetro  translated,  and  that  Fontanini  had  not  been 
able  to  prove  by  the  testimony  of  any  author  that  this  Italian 
version  really  belonged  to  Castelvetro.  It  is  certain  however 
that  he  was  rightly  accused  of  translating  a  pamphlet  written 
by  Melancthon,  for  in  the  archives  of  the  castle  St  Angelo 
a  MB.  was  found  which  in  all  probability  formed  the  real  ground 
of  the  accusations  against  him.  It  is  a  thin  4to  MS.  with  this 
title:  Libricciuoh  di  Phi.  M^  deW  Auiorith  delta  chieea^  e  degli 
fcritU  degli  Antichiy  volgarizzato  per   Beprigione   Bheo   con 

^  A  little  book  of  PluL  M.  on  tiie  authoritT'  of  the  Gliiiroh,  and  on  tlie  writings  of 
^  andenta,  tranalated  by  Beprigione  Bheo,  to  which  is  added  some  explanations. 

TOU  XL  B 
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V  offgiunta  di  alquante  chtose.  After  the  glossaiy  there  is  a  text 
taken  from  the  7th  chapter  of  St.  John's  gospeL  Then  follows 
Melancthon's  dedication  to  the  most  illustrious  prince  Albert, 
duke  of  Prussia,  marquis  of  Brandenburg.  It  was  no  doubt  one 
of  the  books  which  were  circulated  in  secret  and  read  with 
aviditj.    An  extract  will  interest  the  reader. 

It  begins  in  the  old-fashioned  style,  Astjages  king  of  the 
Medes,  &c. 

**  Such  is  the  tyranny  which  for  many  centuries  the  Popes 
and  their  followers  have  exercised  over  the  church.  They  require 
the  people  to  approve  indifferently  all  their  decrees,  even  Ihose 
which  are  manifestly  bad,  and  all  the  evil  habits  and  the  dreams 
of  monks,  and  to  adore  them  as  inspirations  from  heaven.  Oh, 
what  an  immense  number  of  vicious  articles  have  entered  the 
church  without  any  known  or  renowned  author;  many  have 
been  introduced  by  obscure  individuals,  till  in  process  of  time 
they  have  gradually  been  established  as  truth:  for  instance, 
having  recourse  to  saints  for  assistance,  the  abuse  in  many  ways 
of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  merchandise  of  the 
mass,  the  licentious  lives  of  priests,  forbidding  to  many,  and 
many  other  things.  These  wicked  deeds  being  sheltered  under 
the  name  of  the  church,  I  have  put  together  some  points  relating 
to  this  subject,  as  also  the  opinions  of  some  old  councils  and 
writers  which  I  hope  will  have  great  influence  with  those  who 
value  antiquity,  &c."  At  the  end  we  find :  ^'  Reprigione  Bheo 
wishes  peace  in  Christ  to  his  readers." 

'^  If  those,  for  whose  benefit  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
translate  into  Italian  from  the  Latin  the  present  noble  little 
book,  had  been  able  folly  to  understand  it,  I  should  willingly 
have  refrained  from  giving  you  these  few  notes  or  glosses,  call 
them  what  you  like,  in  order  not  to  make,  as  the  saying  is,  a  bad 
joint  to  a  good  article.  But  as  there  are  Greek  words  and 
other  little  things  distributed  throughout  the  work,  which  would 
not  be  understood  by  persons  uninstructed  in  languages,  and 
especially  in  the  Greek  tongue,  it  required  some  explanations, 
which  I  resolved  to  write.  The  grace  of  God  be  with  you."^ 
At  the  end  of  the  book  there  is  an  explanation  of  Greek  words 
and  other  particulars.  Outside  the  MS.  a  contemporary  hand  has 
written.  By  Lodovico  Castelvetro  Modena:  on  the  next  page 

^  See  Appendix  F. 
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there  aie  also  a  few  words  written  in  times  far  back :  '^  This 
hook  was  translated  bj  M.  Lodovico  Castelvetro  of  Modena, 
although  it  bears  a  feigned  name  as  the  translator.  We  know 
this  to  be  true  from  infallible  marks ;  this  book  is  all  written  in 
Lodovico's  handwriting,  as  I  was  told  bj  the  person  who  gave 
it  to  me." 

Tiraboschi  said  he  was  inclined  to  think  the  book  reallj 
translated  bj  Castelvetro,  because  the  style  was  exactly  similar 
to  his  other  writings.  But  all  doubt  on  this  point  was  removed 
on  oonfronting  it  with  other  MSS.  in  Castelvetro's  handwriting, 
for  they  were  found  precisely  to  correspond.  From  this  fact  he 
unwillingly  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  his  fidelity  to  the 
Church  of  Bome  was  not  so  undoubted,  nor  his  opinions  so 
sound,  as  his  friends  wished  them  to  be. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Muratori's  account,  adding  thereunto 
some  additional  information  frimished  by  Tiraboschi. 

The  fugitives  on  leaving  Italy  went  first  to  Chiavenna,  a 
small  town  on  the  lake  of  Como,  belonging  to  the  Orisons. 
Here  they  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  their  old  friend  Francesco 
Porto,  the  Greek  before  mentioned.  The  Grison  country  is 
a  small  territory  wrested  from  Como  by  conquest.  It  was 
annexed  in  1797  to  the  Swiss  republic,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly 
by  persons  engaged  in  commerce;  they  trade  in  wme,  fruit,  and 
kitchen  earthenware  made  of  a  coarse  clay  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  was  by  no  means  a  place  congenial  to  the  taste 
of  Castelvetro,  and  he  began  to  think  of  going  to  France,  where 
he  had  several  friends,  and  from  whence  he  had  received  many 
invitations  from  those  who  sympathised  with  his  misfortunes  and 
desired  to  assist  him.  Porto  set  out  for  France  on  his  own 
account,  and  undertook  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  friend ;  but 
in  passing  through  Geneva  he  was  so  earnestly  entreated  to 
remain  and  lecture  on  the  Greek  language,  that  he  accepted  the 
proposal,  and  settled  there  with  his  family. 

Castelvetro's  friends  in  France*  continued  to  press  him  to 
come  among  them^  and  even  sent  him  money  for  his  journey ; 
bat  besides  being  troubled  with  an  internal  complaint,  which 
gave  him  excruciating  pain,  he  began  to  feel  the  infirmities 
of  advancing  years.    This  indisposed  him  for  the  fatigue  of 

^  Fontanini  says  they  were  the  eminent  printers  Etienne,  &ther  and  son,  who 
had  often  been  in  Italy,  and  sympathised  with  Castelvetro's  misfortunes. 

B  2 
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a  jonmej^  and  he  sent  his  brother  to  carry  back  the  money  and 
apologise  to  his  firiends  for  not  accepting  their  generous  kindness. 
Bat  he  had  another  and  more  powerM  reason  for  not  wishing 
to  leave  Chiayenna,  and  that  was  its  vicinity  to  Trent,  where 
the  Council  was  sitting,  and  from  whence  he  looked  for  relief 
from  his  perplexities.  In  1561  he  made  several  efforts  to  be 
allowed  to  declare  his  opinions  before  the  Conncil,  and  prove 
the  injustice  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  at  Rome.  In 
answer  to  his  application  the  Pope  told  the  cardinal  of  Mantua, 
Gonzaga,  that  his  cause  having  been  abeady  brought  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  at  Some,  he  must  present  himself 
there  and  not  at  Trent ;  but  if  he  would  submit,  and  appear,  he 
should  be  treated  with  the  utmost  lenity.  If  innocent,  he  would 
not  only  be  absolved  but  rewarded,  and  if  he  had  fallen  into 
error,  a  private  recantation  would  suffice.  These  were  &ii 
promises,  but  with  Ghislieri  at  the  head  of  the  Inquisition  Cas- 
telvetro  did  not  dare  to  trust  himself  within  the  precincts  of 
the  lion's  den. 

Pallavicino,  in  his  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  quotes 
a  letter  written  by  Cardinal  Borromeo  in  September  1561,  which 
contains  the  following  paragraph :  ^'  Among  those  who  desired 
to  appear  before  the  Council,  not  to  argue  but  to  justify  them->> 
selves,  I  tnust  not  omit  the  name  of  one  who  is  celebrated  for 
his  literary  compositions ;  which  deserve  a  more  successM  and 
honourable  reputation  than  is  enjoyed  by  their  author."  He 
alluded  to  Lodovico  Castelvetro,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Protestant  states. 

Egidio  Foscarara,  bishop  of  Modena,  two  years  after  wrote  to 
BeccadeUi,  nuncio  at  the  court  of  Florence,  in  the  following 
terms: 

'"Charity,'  says  St.  Paul,  'seeketh  not  her  own,  but  the  things 
of  others/  On  this  account  I  feel  obliged  to  speak  of  public  matters 
before  I  enter  on  my  own  particular  affairs."  Then  after  some  ob- 
8eryati<Mi8  on  public  matters,  he  continues,  ''Now,  my  Lord,  I  come  to 
my  own  concerns.  You  know  how  much  I  have  at  heart  the  case  of 
Caatelvetro.  In  the  first  conversation  I  had  with  Morone  I  tried  to 
persuade  him  that  there  was  a  way  of  attaining  what  was  desired.  But 
he  declined  to  undertake  it  because  he  was  already  suspected,  and  knew 
that  every  interference  on  his  part  would  be  ill  interpreted.  He  ad- 
vised me  however  to  do  what  I  am  now  venturing  upon ;  that  is,  to 
apply  to  you.  He  thinks  the  best  means  to  employ  in  this  affair  would 
be  the  influence  of  the  Buke  of  Ferrara.    The  shghtest  recommendation 
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on  his  part  would  obtain  what  ia  required ;  this  is  not  nmoh,  only,  that 
his  cause  be  revised  by  pezsons  deputed  from  the  inquisitors,  who 
would  be  content  with  his  appearing  at  Trent.  He  would  submit  to 
be  judged  by  persons  of  their  selection,  provided  he  was  not  obliged 

to  go  to  Borne I  humbly  beseech  you  to  use  your  endeayours 

in  80  good  a  work,  which,  from  its  nature,  is  one  of  good  intentions, 
and  will  free  an  individual  from  the  great  peril  in  which  the  salvation 
of  his  soul  18  placed ;  aye,  more  thsui  one  soul.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  sacrifices  we  can  offer  to  our  Lord  and  Master,  because  not  only 
do  we  deliver  this  one  soul,  but  we  open  the  way  for  many  to  reconcile 
themselYes  to  the  Church.  On  this  account  I  beg  you,  most  reverend 
sir,  to  undertake  this  afGair,  and  with  the  expression  of  my  best  wishes 
I  humbly  kiss  your  hands.  Trent,  7th  July,  1563.  Your  reverence's 
afiGBcti0nate  servant,  Inshop  of  Modena." 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  intercessions  of  Castelvetro's 
friends  were  attended  with  any  success  in  his  favonr,  and  when 
the  Council  of  Trent  was  closed  in  1563  he  was  obliged  to  give 
up  all  hopes  of  being  relieved  from  the  excommunication.  After 
having  been  two  years  at  Chiavenna  he  went  to  Lyons^  with  the 
intention  of  fixing  himself  there,  but  the  exact  period  of  his  stay 
there  is  not  exactly  known.  During  his  residence  at  Lyons  he 
revised  Lis  work  on  Aristotle's  poetiy/  which  he  had  copied  three 
times  with  his  own  hand.'  This  work  was  so  much  valued  by 
him  that  when  his  house  at  Lyons  took  fire  he  thought  of  nothing 
but  preserving  this  MS.,  calling  out  ^'  La  Poetica,  la  Poeticay  save 
my  PoeticaJ*^  This  work  was  most  highly  extolled  by  some,  and 
as  severely  criticised  by  others.  Castelvetro  was  driven  from 
Lyons  by  the  licence  of  the  soldiers.  War  had  broken  out  afresh 
in  France  between  the  Catholics  and  Huguenots.  The  king  had 
unadvisedly  sent  a  herald  to  the  Protestants,  offering  them  the 
alternative  of  laying  down  their  arms  or  openly  declaring  them- 
selves in  revolt  Negociations  were  commenced ;  the  Protestants 
required  their  religion  to  be  publicly  and  legally  sanctioned. 
This  was  reftised,  both  parties  prepared  for  war,  and  the 
battle  of  St.  Denis,  in  which  the  Protestants  were  beaten,  was 
the  consequence.  Montmorency  was  killed  in  defence  of  his 
opinion,  that  one  religion  alone  should  be  allowed  in  a  state,  and 
all  others  put  down  by  force.    The  military  in  this  national  dis- 


1  "La  lisetiea  tT  Aritioitk  vui^ariMuUa  e  tpoita  per  Zodovico  Cattehetro,  In 
Viemma  tTAuHriaper  Qatpero  Stamom,  1570." 

*  One  of  thase  copies  is  dated  Lyons,  2nd  Jan.  1567,  and  perhaps  this  was  the 
yearofluaamTaL 
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order  committed  manj  excesses/  Castelvetro  did  not  escape. 
He  and  his  brother  had  only  arrived  a  short  time  before  from 
Italy.  They  were  on  their  way  to  the  French  court  to  petition 
the  king  to  intercede  for  them  with  the  pope,  but  when  they  saw 
the  soldiers  enter  private  houses  for  the  purpose  of  pillage,  they 
determined  to  fly.  Two  halberdiers  escorted  them  for  a  certain 
distance  out  of  Lyons;  they  were  joined  by  other  fugitives  on 
the  road  and  travelled  in  company,  but  were  overtaken  by 
banditti,  robbed  of  every  thing  they  carried  with  them,  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  Poor  Castelvetro  lost  his 
horses  and  harness,  a  quantity  of  books,  and,  what  was  worst  of 
all,  the  whole. of  his  writings,  among  which  there  was  an  ItaHan 
grammar,  a  comment  on  the  greater  part  of  Plato's  dialogues, 
and  a  criticism  on  the  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  of  which 
some  fragments  only  remain.  He  was  utterly  cast  down  by  this 
last  misfortune,  and  so  weak  in  health  that  he  could  scarcely 
stand,  though  they  had  still  three  leagues  to  go  before  they  were 
out  of  danger.  In  the  utmost  despair  they  gave  themselves 
up  for  lost,  when  a  gentleman  of  Ferrara,  whom  they  knew,  most 
happily  rode  by;  he  also  had  left  Lyons  on  account  of  the 
approach  of  war;  recognising  Lodovico  and  finding  him  in  so 
miserable  a  plight,  he  ordered  two  of  his  servants  to  dismount, 
offered  their  horses  to  Lodovico  and  his  brother,  and  ac- 
companied them  to  a  place  of  safety. 

On  this  most  unfortunate  day  he  lost  also  the  Italian  version 
of  the  New  Testament,  about  which  he  had  been  so  long  occu- 
pied.    One  copy  however  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  a  friend. 

Castelvetro  now  pursued  his  way  to  Geneva,  where  he  was 
most  affectionately  welcomed  by  Francesco  Porto,  and  remained 
several  days  with  him,  occupying  himself  in  providing  clothes 
and  other  necessaries,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived.  As  soon 
as  he  was  refreshed  and  refitted  he  returned  to  Chiavenna.  Here 
he  found  great  enjoyment  in  the  society  of  Colonel  Ridolfo  Salice, 
a  gentleman  of  noble  family  in  the  service  of  Maximilian  II. 
Castelvetro's  great  reputation  for  learning  and  erudition  attracted 
students  to  Chiavenna.  He  was  not  only  so  thoroughly  a  Greek 
scholar  as  to  have  translated  the  exposition  of  Chrysostom  on 
the  Gospels  into  Italian,  but  had  made  a  considerable  progress 

^  The  second  religious  war  began  in  1567}  and  the  second  peace  was  made  in 
1568. 
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in  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  at  Modena,  nnder  the  instractions 
of  DaTid  a  Jew.  At  the  urgent  request  of  the  jonng  men 
he  gaTe  them  a  daily  lesson  on  Homer,  and  one  on  rhetoric, 
but  this  occupation  did  not  satisfy  his  ambition,  and  he  could 
not  lay  aside  the  hope  of  doing  something  better. 

His  brother  Giammaria  when  formerly  at  Vienna,  had  received 
some  marks  of  favour  from  the  emperor  Maximilian :  this  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  going  there  to  push  their  fortunes  and  find 
patronage.  Castelvetro,  whose  reputation  as  a  scholar  had 
reached  the  Emperor's  court,  was  most  graciously  received  by 
Maximilian,  who  entered  with  the  most  lively  interest  into  the 
peculiarity  of  his  position,  and  wrote  to  Alfonso  H.^  entreating 
him  to  allow  Giammaria  Gastelvetro  to  return  to  his  country 
fofi  a  short  time  that  he  might  arrange  his  affairs.  The  em- 
perors of  those  days  showed  no  particular  desire  to  submit 
to  Home;  it  was  rather  their  policy  to  check  and  resist  the 
encroachments  of  the  papacy.  They  were  also  patrons  of  learn- 
ing, especially  MaximUian,  who  was  said  to  have  some  leanings 
towards  the  reformed  opinions.  His  encouragement  of  Gastel- 
vetro and  his  patronage  of  the  comment  on  Aristotle's  poetry, 
which  was  printed  and  published  at  Vienna,  show  that  he  was 
sufficiently  unprejudiced  to  countenance  a  work  which  he  admired, 
even  though  it  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  court  of  Bome. 

Fontanini  says  both'  the  editions  of  this  work  were  prohibited. 
In  noting  its  heretical  tendency  he  observes  that  Gastelvetro's 
manner  of  writing  proves  him  to  be  a  partisan  of  protestant 
opinions,  and  particularly  observes  that  he  uses  the  language 
of  heretics  in  speaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper :  ''the  term,  Supper, 
not  being  adopted  by  good  Gatholics,  who  look  upon  the  most 
holy  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  as  a  true  sacrifice  of  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord."' 

1  This  letter  is  stiU  in  the  Ducal  Archiyes,  dated  27th  of  April,  1670.  Castel- 
Tetro's  derioe  on  the  title-page  of  this  edition  and  the  one  puhlished  after  his  death 
was  an  owl  seated  on  an  oyertumed  um,  with  the  motto  xcicpiiira,  '  I  have  judged.' 
This  deyice  is  also  found  on  all  his  books  printed  at  Modena  hj  Gadaldino. — 
Pontanini,  £loq.  lUU.  torn.  i.  p.  243. 

'  One  in  1670  at  Vienna,  the  other  after  the  author's  death  at  Basle  1676. 

'  "  Lodoyico,  da  buon  eretico  Sacramentario,  mette  per  impossibile,  ancora  a  Dio, 
cbe  un  oorpo  naturale,  che  ha  le  sue  misure,  limghezza,  e  profondit^,  sia  in  un 
tempo  medesimo  in  piii  luoghi :  di  che  a'  tempi  nostri  si  h  cosi  acerbamente  tenzonato 
per  cagione  della  disputa  della  presenza  reale  del  corpo  del  nostro  Signore  nella 
cena  e  simili  altre  cose."— Fontanini,  M>q.  lUU,  torn.  i.  p.  244. 
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Though  the  position  of  the  brothers  had  become  more  hopefol 
since  Maximilian  had  extended  his  patronage  to  them,  it  appears 
they  were  not  to  find  a  sure  resting-place  anywhere  out  of  the 
Grison  country.  The  plague  which  broke  out  in  Vienna  drove 
them  back  to  Chiayenna.  Lodovico  was  invited  to  Basle  by 
some  Italian  friends.  This  city  was  at  that  time  the  resort 
of  the  oppressed^  and  filled  with  learned  men  from  all  nations, 
and  Castelvetro's  genius  would  there  have  found  free  scope  and 
been  appreciated  by  his  learned  contemporaries ;  but  before  he 
could  set  out  the  agonies  of  his  complaint  returned  with  firesh 
violence.  This  produced  fever  attended  with  pain^  which 
alarmed  his  medical  advisers.  Their  fears  were  but  too  well 
grounded,  for  in  four  days  he  died.^ 

He  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  his  pupils  at  Chiavenna, 
who  both  loved  and  esteemed  him.  An  oration  was  publicly 
pronounced  from  the  pulpit  in  his  praise.  The  country  of  the 
Orisons,  like  other  Roman  Catholic,  countries  before  the  reformar 
tion,  was  sunk  in  corruption  and  ignorance.  The  first  public 
improvement  in  the  valleys  of  the  Bhetian  Alps  was  in  1524, 
when  the  inhabitants  unanimously  embraced  the  Protestant 
doctrine.  M'Crie  says  that  John  Frick,  the  parish  priest  of 
Mayenfield,  was  converted  to  the  Protestant  faith  by  a  journey 
to  Home.  He  went  there  '^  to  implore  the  assistance  of  his  holi- 
ness, and  to  consult  on  the  best  method  of  preventing  his  native 
country  from  being  overrun  with  heresy.  But  he  was  so  struck 
with  the  irreligion  which  he  observed  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
the  ignorance  and  vice  prevailing  in  Italy^  that,  returning  home, 
he  joined  the  party  he  had  opposed^  and  became  the  reformer 
of  Mayenfield.  In  his  old  age  he  used  pleasantly  to  say  to 
his  friends  that  he  learned  the  Gospel  at  Rome."  In  1526  an 
edict  in  favour  of  religious  liberty  was  published  in  the  Grisons 
with  this  important  clause :  '^  That  the  ministers  of  religion 
shall  teach  nothing  to  the  people  but  what  is  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament^  and  what  can  be 
proved  by  them;  and  that  parish  priests  shall  be  enjoined  to 
give  themselves  assiduously  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  as  the 
only  rule  of  faith  and  manners.'^' 

A  year  after  the  mass  was  abolished,  images  removed,  and 

1  On  tiie  21  st  of  February,  1671  ^  aged  sixty-Biz  years, 
a  MKMe's  Heform.  in  Itaiy^  ed.  Blackwood,  pp.  191—193. 
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the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  administered  after  tiie 
manner  of  the  Swiss  chnrches ;  bnt  it  was  not  till  1542,  when 
the  Italian  exiles  flocked  across  the  mountains,  that  the  reformed 
opinions  exercised  anj  proselyting  influence. 

At  the  period  of  Castelvetro's  death  the  renowned  Inquisitor, 
Michele  Ghislieri,  was  Pope ;  persecution  was  at  its  height,  and 
the  Grisons^  and  the  Yaltellina'  were  fiUed  with  fugitives  firom 
Italy. 
•  A  monument  to  the  memory  of  Castelvetro  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  garden  of  Girolamo  Stampa,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether 
it  is  the  same  that  was  erected  shortly  after  his  death  with  the 
following  inscription : 

MeXOSUS  LuDOTIGI  OAffTBLTSIBSI  MuTXNJBKBtB 

YlSX  SCIBIITLB,  JXJDICII,  Mo&XJIf,  AO  YlTJI  IkOOMPABABILIB 

Qui  dux  fatbiax  ob  dipbobobum  hoxinux  SisyiTXAX  tugxt 

POBT  DEGBMNALBX  FXBBOBINAnOinEK 
TaBDBK  in  UBHBO  solo  LXBEB'  M0BIEN8,  LIBBBB  QUIBBOIT 

Abno  JE^atjb  sum  ult. 

BaLUTIB  TBBO  N08I&B  XDLZXI.  DIB  ZZX  FbBB. 

Castelvetro  made  his  will  at  Modena  in  1555,  in  favour  of 
his  brother  Giammaria,  his  heir,  who  had  devoted  himself  with 
so  much  selfHsacrifice  to  his  interests.  He  left  him  all  his  books, 
stipulating  only  that  his  friends  should  have  the  free  use  of 
them.  This  will  was  made  when  he  dreaded  that  the  sweeping 
decree  of  the  Inquisition  might  carry  off  the  whole  of  his  property. 
He  thought  it  prudent  therefore  to  divide  all  his  money,  which 
amounted  to  8,000  gold  crowns,  between  his  two  brothers.  This 
will  he  confirmed  at  Chiavenna. 

Lodovico  Castelvetro  was  an  accomplished  as  well  as  a  learned 
man ;  he  passed  his  youth  in  the  society  of  nobles  and  literary 
men,  and  was  well  skilled  in  the  accomplishments  and  feats  of 
arms  then  in  fashion,  such  as  throwing  the  lance,  swimming  and 
wrestling.  He  was  not  ambitious  of  riches  nor  desirous  of 
pleasure ;  though  offered  honourable  and  lucrative  employments 
by  many  great  men,  he  would  never  sacrifice  his  independence 

1  Th£  Blietian  or  Griaon  tongue  is  diyided  into  two  dialects,  the  BomanBh  and 
the  Lftdin,  but  there  was  not  a  single  work  in  either  of  them  at  the  time  of  the 
Beformation.  Bxreroni  printed  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
BheCifln  language  if  1660.— M'Crie's  JSUfi>rm.  in  Italffy  pp.  196,  197. 

>  So  called  firom  Yalle  Tellina  or  ^'Yalle  Turrena,  o  sia  Yoltixrrena,  talmente 
nommata  da  i  padri  Yoltuireni  Hetruaci  del  tempio  di  Yoltunena." — ^Alberi, 
JkterUtiomy  p.  418. 
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or  wear  a  gold  chain.  In  yain  Cardinal  Bernardino  Maffei,  who 
had  been  his  fellow  student  at  Siena,  tried  to  draw  him  to  Bome ; 
no  promises  could  induce  him  to  try  public  life. 

Like  our  friend  Paleario,  he  had  a  great  desire  to  travel,  but 
would  never  leave  his  mother.  At  her  death  he  went  to  Pisa 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Robertello/  who  was  lecturing  on 
the  classics  there  with  great  applause,  and  visited  other  places  in 
Italj.  His  biographer  describes  him  as  a  man  of  pure  and 
upright  life,  ardent  in  the  service  of  his  friends,  and  ever  ready 
to  assist  the  oppressed  or  afflicted.  He  obeyed  the  apostle's 
precept,  to  be  ^temperate  in  all  things/  and  spoke  little  ex- 
cept when  excited  by  the  society  of  some  of  his  dearest  finends. 
His  intellect  was  too  lively  for  him  to  require  much  sleep.  Of 
a  firm  and  constant  mind,  no  persecution  or  misfortune  could 
shake  his  purpose  or  change  his  opinions ;  and  he  preferred  exile 
to  retracting  his  religious  sentiments  or  submitting  to  the  Inqui- 
sition. Of  a  mild,  forgiving,  though  hasty  temper,  he  never 
bore  malice.  He  was  considered  too  fastidious  and  too  critical  in 
literature  and  poetical  composition.  Torquato  Tasso  says  that 
he  had  too  much  pleasure  in  cutting  up  the  works  of  others,  but 
nevertheless,  his  judgment  was  frequently  taken  in  rhetoric, 
poetry,  «id  especiaUy  in  grammar. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  eulogium  passed  on  his  talents  and 
erudition  by  his  biographer,  we  may  perhaps,  on  looking  at  the 
list  of  his  works,*  doubt  whether  the  real  riches  of  his  mind  were 
ever  properly  worked  out  Erudition  and  intellect  are  very  dif- 
ferent things.  We  often  see  that  a  man  may  be  what  is  called 
a  good  scholar  without  one  enlarged  or  original  idea ;  perhaps 
the  very  fact  of  poring  continually  over  other  people's  ideas  pre- 
vents the  generation  of  individual  conceptions.  In  general  those 
are  minds  of  ordinary  compass  which  occupy  themselves  ex- 
clusively about  etymological  and  grammatical  definitions.  The 
fastidious  critic  who  fixes  his  attention  entirely  on  words  and 
phrases  passes  over  ideas.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  this  in 
Castelvetro's  time ;  the  refined  subtlety  of  the  Italian  taste  led 
them  into  this  snare.  Too  slavish  an  attention  to  trifles  withers 
the  mind  and  narrows  the  region  of  thought :  whereas  suggestive 
combinations  and  philosophic  reflections  enlarge  and  ennoble  the 

^  Born  1516,  died  1567.    He  was  Paleario*8  predeoessor  at  Lucoa,  and  went  to 
Pisa  in  1543.  >  See  Appendix  G. 
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intellectaal  powers.  The  scholar  in  the  middle  ages  who  limited 
himself  to  grammar  and  criticism,  might  be  likened  to  a  gardener 
who  thinks  onlj  of  weeding  his  walks  and  trimming  his  edgings, 
while  the  parterres  and  the  fruit-trees  remain  neglected.  Such 
we  are  persuaded  would  not  have  been  the  case  with  Castelvetro 
had  he  liyed  in  a  free  country,  where  he  would  have  been  able  to 
study  philosophy  and  scripture  theology.^ 

His  censure  of  Le  Prose  del  Bembo  was  considered  unneces- 
sarily severe,  and  it  must  be  owned,  says  Tiraboschi,  that  he 
carried  criticism  so  £9if  as  even  to  produce  confnsion  sometimes 
in  his  own  mind  about  the  meaning  of  words.'  He  studied  the 
Proven<^l  dialect  with  Barbieri,  and  translated  many  sonnets  of 
Araldo,  Daniello,  and  other  Provencal  poets.  Had  he  not  been 
driven  into  exile  he  would  have  completed  his  Froven9al  gram- 
mar, and  written  the  lives  of  some  of  their  poets  in  Italian.  His 
exquisite  verses  have  been  highly  commended  by  eminent 
scholars,  particularly  by  Bembo  and  M.  Antonio  Flaminio.  In 
short  his  moral  and  literary  character  entitled  him  to  be  con- 
sidered both  a  good  and  a  great  man.  Living  in  times  of  deep 
corruption  both  of  religion  and  morals,  his  superior  tastes 
and  principles  preserved  him  from  the  vices  of  the  day.  The 
study  of  the  Grospel  taught  him  to  think  for  himself  on  the  great 
subject  of  religion,  and  his  faith  was  founded  on  the  dictates  of  di- 
vine inspiration,  not  on  the  canons  and  decretals  of  Bome. 

Muratori,  speaking  of  his  personal  appearance,  says  he  was  of 
a  moderate  height,  square  built,  dark,  and  almost  bald.  He  had 
large  piercing  black  eyes,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  long  black 
beard.  Some  pictures  of  him  are  still  preserved  at  Modena. 
His  biographer,  who  furnishes  us  with  the  principal  incidents 
in  this  short  memoir,'  wrote  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  his 

^  He  tramlated  from  the  Greek  a  work  by  ChryaoBtoxii,  entitled,  Sposizione  del 
Vtmgdo  del  Crieoetomo  abbrevittta  da  Teofilato  ArciveflcoTO  di  Bulgaria. 

'  Tiraboachi  aays :  "  Laseiandosi  traaportare  dal  troppo  acuto  suo  ingegno,  si 
abbandona  a  tai  sottigliezze,  dalle  quali  altro  firutto  non  si  ritrae,  chi  di  stringere 
e  di  imbrigliare  per  modo,  chi  scriyendo  ai  Tuol  ad  esse  attenere,  che  non  sappia  egli 
pore  ooone  aTanzersi,  e  gitti  per  diaperazione  la  penna." — ^Tiraboschi,  Lett,  Ital. 
torn.  Tii.  p.  3^. 

>  See  Opere  criiiehe  inedite  di  Castelvetro  eoUa  vita  delF  autore  Seritta  dal  Sig. 
Proporto  Lodorico  A.  Mnratori.  Bibliot.  del  Duca  di  Modena.  In  Bema  1727. 
Ketro  Foppens.  They  were  printed  at  Milan,  but  when  found,  says  Fontanini, 
not  conformable  to  the  Oatholic  £iith,  the  title-page  was  changed  first  to  Berne  and 
afkerwards  to  Lyons.  Foppens,  he  adds,  was  a  printer  of  Brussels. — Fontanini, 
EUq,  Ital,  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 
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death.  He  was  chiefly  animated  by  a  desire  to  do  honour  to 
his  native  city,  Modena,  by  ponrtraying  the  character  of  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  citizens.  There  can  be  little  donbt 
that  if  Muratori  had  not  been  a  Boman  Catholic  he  might  haye 
produced  still  more  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the  Pro- 
testant opinions  of  this  refined  poet  and  literary  genius.  One 
letter,  of  which  he  gives  an  extract^  makes  us  regret  those  which 
are  lost  '^  For  my  part  if  I  were  to  speak  the  truth^  as  &ix 
as  I  understand  your'words,  ^  these  untrodden  paths'  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  express  the  simple  doctnne  of  Christ,  and  are 
rather  the  chimeras  and  reveries  of  an  ingenious  poet  than  of 
a  christian.  What  chains  and  ties  are  these  you  write  to  me 
about?  Either  these  secrets  cannot  be  known  because  Gk>d  has 
hid  them  from  us,  or  the  plain  and  beaten  paths  of  the  Grospel 
are  the  way  to  lead  us  to  them."^  Though  Castelvetro  was 
cautious  in  openly  expressing  his  religious  opinions,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  from  this  letter  that  he  was  greatly  enlightened 
in  divine  truth,  and  that  evangelical  doctrine  occupied  much 
of  his  thoughts.' 

1  «  Lo  86  yi  debbo  dire  il  vero,  quanto  ho  compreso  dalle  yostre  parole  '  queste 
Tie  noncalpestate*  non  mi  pajono  della  semplice  dottrma  di  Cristo,  ma  piutto^ 
chimere  e  dimostrazioni  piuttosto  d'  vol  ingegno  poetico  che  GriBtiaiio,  ohe  catene, 
che  anelle  son  questa  che  me  aorivete  ?  0  ohe  questi  aecreti  non  si  poaaono  aapere, 
che  Dio  oi  gli  ha  naacosi,  6  ohe  le  yie  piane  e  frequentate  dell'  Eyangelio  aono  buono 
a  menard  ad  easi." 

*  Ab  a  proof  of  his  heretical  aentiments  Fontanini  dtea  the  foUowing  atriking 
paaaage  from  the  pre&ce  to  his  l^iea.  Speaking  of  the  readineaa  of  the  Be- 
formers  to  meet  death  rather  than  renounce  their  religious  opinions,  Castelyetro  says — 

"  Questo  si  ^  yeduto  in  colore,  a'        '*  This  (constancy)  was  seen  in  those  to 
quali  fu  riyelata  per  benignity  diyina  la    whom  by  Diyine  mercy  the  light  of  the 
luce  dell'  Eyangelio,  oondoasiaoosach^  in    Gospel  had  been  reyealed.    For  in  those 
quelle  oontrade  doye  si  yidero  alcuni  con    placea  where  mart3rrdom  was  sustained 
gagliardo,  e  sicuro  animo  sostenere  il    with  a  courageoua  and  steady  mind,  their 
martirio,  molti  s^  inoorarono  altresl  per    example  incited  many  to  the  same  firm- 
esempio  suo,  a  sostenerlo  con  fennezza    ness.    But  in  places  where  the  first  who 
d'  animo.    Ma  in  quelle  contrade  doye    were  called  on  to  render  testimony  to  the 
i  primi,   chiamati  a  render  testimoni-    truth  feU  away    firom  fear  of  seyere 
anza  d^la  yerit^L,  si  smanirono  per  V  as-    torture  and  denied  Christ,  their  example 
prezza  de'  tonnenti,  e  rinegarono  Cristo,    gaye  great  occasion  of  soandal,  and  caused 
furono  di  grande  scandalo  agli  altri  con    others  also  to  deny  Christ  from  fear  of 
r  eaempio  lore,  e  forono  cagione,  che  gli    torment." 
altri  similmente  rinegassero  Cristo  per 
paura  de"  tormenti." — FoeHeOy  ed.  Vienna, 
p.  2;  ed.  B&le,  p.  118,  ap.  Fontanini, 
Slog,  Hal,  torn.  L  p.  246. 
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The  reformed  opinions  had  not  onlj  reached  Modena,  but  were 
extensively  diffosed  at  the  court  of  Ferrara^  the  munificent 
asylum  of  talent  and  literature.  The  marriage  of  Ercole,  the 
son  of  Alfonso  L,  with  Ben^e  of  France,  daughter  of  Louis  XII., 
brought  great  encouragement  to  the  Protestant  cause,  for  it 
introduced  into  Italj  a  princess  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures^ 
and  accustomed  to  reyerence  their  divine  authority. 

The  dukedom  of  Ferrara  had  long  been  coveted  by  the 
Papal  See.    Oiulio  EL  had  contrived  to  grasp  Modeha/  and  was 

1  In  1510,  the  year  of  Een^B  birth,  during  the  war  in  Bomagna,  the  pontifical 
troopa  adTBnoed  to  Gastelfraiioo.    A  fleoret  underBtanding  with  the  Bangone  fionily 
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proceeding  to  take  Feirara  also,  but  the  valiant  Alfonso,  bj 
unwearied  diligence  and  continual  efforts,  maintained  himself 
in  possession.  But  the  contest  between  him  and  the  Papacy 
was  so  severe  that  he  was  constrained  at  times  to  apply  both 
to  France  and  Germany  for  aid  to  resist  the  attacks  of  his 
rapacious  foe.  Alfonso  fought  by  the  side  of  Gaston  de  Foix 
at  the  battle  of  Bavenna,  when  the  pontifical  troops  were  totally 
routed. 

Bavenna  was  defended  by  Marc'  Antonio  and  Fabrizio 
Colonna.  Alfonso,  duke  of  Ferrara,  attacked  the  old  walls  with 
his  artillery  till  he  made  a  breach  therein;  the  engagement 
lasted  four  hours,  in  which  equal  valor  was  displayed  on  both 
sides.  The  viceroy  Gardona,  anxious  to  save  Ravenna,  brought 
up  the  troops  of  the  league.  The  French  army  had  been  five 
days  without  any  food  except  boiled  wheat,  the  horses  were 
not  better  provided  for,  and  the  safety  of  the  army  depended 
on  a  success&l  engagement.  On  Easter-day,  the  11th  of  April 
1512,  they  advanced  towards  the  trenches  where  the  Spanish 
army  awaited  them  in  order  of  battle.  But  Alfonso,  de- 
termined not  to  allow  the  enemy  the  advantage  of  this  protec- 
tion, pointed  his  artillery  with  such  murderous  precision,  that 
first  Fabrizio  Colonna,  and  then  the  other  generals,  with  the 
permission  of  the  viceroy,  came  forward  in  llie  open  field  and 
the  engagement  became  general.  National  hatred  and  the  love 
of  fame  animated  the  combatants  to  perform  prodigies  of  valour, 
but  the  impetuosity  of  the  French  carried  everything  before 
them ;  victory  was  on  their  side.  The  vanquished  lost  all  their 
artillery  and  ensigns,  and  the  ground  was  strewed  with  the 
bodies  of  the  slain.  The  battle  of  Ravenna  was  considered  one 
of  the  most  bloody  engagements  ever  fought  in  Italy,  for  sixteen 
thousand  men^  arp  said  to  have  perished  on  the  battle-field.* 

The  joy  of  the  victors  was  much  overshadowed  by  the  un- 
secured them  the  keys  of  Modena,  and  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  Angust  they  took 
possession  of  the  town.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  remonstrated,  the  city  was  put 
into  his  hands  on  condition  that  it  should  not  be  giyen  up  to  Alfonso. — ^Muratori, 
Afmali,  tom.  x.  p.  80. 

^  Moratori  says,  "  Certamente  h  uno  sbaglio  di  stampa  il  dirsi  neUa  storia  del 
Ghiieciardino,  che  tra  V  uno  e  P  altro  ewreito  perirono  aimmo  dUei  miiu  penome, 
Tanto  il  Griovio,  che  D  MocenigOi  il  Bembo,  il  Buonacorsi,  il  Nardi,  ed  altri  Storici, 
mettono  almen  sedid  migliaja  di  morti" — Muratori,  AnndU,  tom.  x.  p.  110. 

s  At  the  battle  of  SoUerino  in  1859,  50,000  men  are  said  to  haye  Mien. 
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expected  death  of  their  valiant  jonng  generaL  In  the  enthu- 
siasm of  BuccesS;  eager  to  let  none  of  the  enemj  escape,  he 
impmdentlj  followed  a  compact  bodj  of  Spanish  cavalry  who 
were  retiring  in  good  order.  A  musket-shot  from  the  fljing 
troop  brought  the  young  hero  to  the  ground^  and  cast  the  whole 
army  into  mourning.  Many  persons  of  note  yielded  themselves 
prisoners  to  the  French ;  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  Papal  legate, 
afterwards  Leo  X.,  and  several  distinguished  Italian  and  Spanish 
captains,  among  whom  we  find  the  young  marquis  of  Pescara. 
Fabrizio  Colonna  was  Alfonso's  prisoner,  who  behaved  towards 
his  distinguished  captive  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  nobleness 
of  mind ;  he  overruled  the  desire  of  Palisse  the  French  general 
to  get  the  Colonna  into  his  power,  saw  that  his  wounds  were 
carduUy  dressed,  and  not  only  gave  him  his  liberty  but  restored 
to  him  the  sum  of  30,000  ducats  of  gold  which  had  been  paid 
for  his  ransom,  and  furnished  him  with  a  detachment  of  troops 
for  protection  on  his  journey. 

Fabrizio,  grateful  for  this  generous  treatment,  on  his  arrival 
at  Borne  united  with  the  marquis  of  Mantua  in  requesting  a  safe 
conduct  for  Alfonso  that  he  might  repair  to  Some.  They 
succeeded  so  far  in  softening  the  Pope^s  displeasure  that  their 
request  was  granted,  and  the  safe-conduct  was  sent  to  Isabella 
for  her  brother's  benefit,  and  she  brought  it  herself  to  Ferrara. 

His  people  were  somewhat  doubtful  if  he  should  trust  to 
it,  but  when  he  received  from  Home  the  copy  of  a  paper  by 
which  not  only  Fabrizio  and  his  son  Ascanio,  but  also.Prospero 
and  Vespasiano,  had  declared  themselves  sureties  for  his  safety, 
Alfonso  no  longer  hesitated.  He  set  out  accompanied  by 
a  troop  of  horse,  and  was  met  at  the  gates  of  Eome  by  his 
nephew  Federigo  Gonzaga,  a  hostage  of  the  Colonna's  who 
conducted  him  to  the  palace  of  the  cardinal  of  Mantua,  where 
he  was  hospitably  lodged  and  entertained.  When  Alfonso 
presented  himself  before  the  Pope  he  was  accompanied  by  all 
the  members  of  the  Colonna  family ;  he  kissed  the  Pope's  feet, 
received  absolution,  and  obtained  permission  to  remain  at  Rome 
during  pleasure.  This  apparent  reconciliation  however  made 
no  change  in  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  Pope,  but  rather 
&cilitated  their  execution.  The  magnanimous  conduct  of  the 
Colonna  family  and  their  powerful  protection  alone  saved  Alfonso 
from  utter  destruction.     Alberto  Pio  of  Carpi,  at  that  time 
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imperial  envoy  at  the  court  of  Borne,  had  family  claims  on 
Carpi,  and  powerful  reasons  for  instigating  the  Pope's  ambitioiu 
Alberto  Pio^  was  a  learned  man  who  exercised  his  transoendant 
abilities  in  intrigues  by  day,  while  he  passed  the  night  in  severe 
study.  His  persuasive  gift  of  ready  eloquence  made  his  in- 
fluence almost  unbounded,  and  the  Pope  lent  a  willing  ear 
to  his  counsels. 

While  Alfonso  was  making  his  peace  at  Borne,  Giovanni 
cardinal  de'  Medici,  legate  of  Bologna,  took  Cento  and  Pieve. 
The  duke  of  TJrbino,  the  Pope's  general,  advanced  to  Beggio, 
and  though  the  imperial  governor  of  Modena  sent  him  word 
that  Beggio  belonged  to  the  empire,  he  forced  the  cily  to 
surrender,  and  then  took  Carpi,  Brescello^  San  Felice,  and 
Finale,  all  places  belonging  to  Alfonso.  The  Pope,  delighted 
with  this  success,  resolved  to  have  Ferrara  also.  But  the  bare 
allusion  to  the  cession  of  Ferrara  excited  the  duke's  indignation. 
He  refused  to  sacrifice  his  dukedom,  and  in  virtue  of  his  safe- 
conduct  requested  permission  to  leave  Bome.  It  was  refused : 
and  when  the  Colonna  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  solicited  an 
audience  to  represent  that  the  Pope's  word  and  their  honour 
were  both  pledged  for  Alfonso's  safety,  they  were  received  with 
rudeness  and  menace. 

Encouraged  by  the  insidious  Alberto,  Giulio  resolved  to 
arrest  Alfonso,  and  in  defiance  of  truth  to  violate  the  laws 
of  hospitality.  It  was  thought,  says  an  Italian  historian,'  that 
a  strict  sBgard  to  honour  and  an  abhorrence  of  all  treachery 
should  characterise  the  court  of  Bome.  As  it  proclaims  itself 
the  seat  of  Christ's  viceregent,  it  ought  to  be  the  fount  of  every 

^  Bom  1476,  died  1531.  Alberto  Pio  was  the  son  of  Leonello,  lord  of  Caxpi, 
who  left  the  jiirisdiction  of  his  estates  in  common  to  his  two  sons  Leonello  and 
Alberto,  and  Giberti  their  cousin ;  this  was  the  cause  of  peipetual  qnarrels  between 
the  parties.  In  yain  Eroole  I.,  Bake  of  Ferrara,  mediated  for  peace.  At  last 
(Hberti,  from  hatred  to  Alberto,  finished  the  contest  by  exchanging  his  rights  on 
Caipi  for  other  places  giyen  him  by  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  Alberto  appealed  to 
Maximilian,  who  awarded  Cazpi  to  Alberto  as  sole  possessor.  Suspected  of 
treachery  by  the  Imperial  party  it  was  taken  from  him  by  Charles  V.  in  1527,  and 
restored  to  the  Buke  of  Feirara.  Alberto  Pio  was  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo  with 
Clement  VII.  at  the  sack  of  Bome.  He  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  France  by  the 
Pope,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1531.  For  an  account  of  his  uniyersal 
genius  and  aoquirements,  and  his  contest  with  Erasmus,  see  Tiraboschi^  letL  Xtal, 
tom.  yii.  p.  289,  and  Brasm.  £pitL 

*  TiraboBchi,  AndchiUt  Sttmn. 
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noble,  pure,  and  virtaons  proceeding.  This  it  certainly  would 
liave  been,  if  governed  by  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion 
of  which  it  assomes  the  yisible  headship.  But  power,  whether 
temporal  or  ecclesiastical,  has  always  proved  omnipotent  over 
all  other  considerations:  it  has  ever  hardened  the  hearts  of 
its  possessors,  and  silenced  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  honour. 
When  yast  and  irresponsible  power  is  suddenly  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  private  individual,  on  whom  is  conferred  the  title 
of  in&Uible,  when  he  is  made  to  believe  that  he  holds  the  keys 
of  heaven  and  earth,  it  is  not  surprising  if  fallible  human  nature 
should  wield  the  sword  less  for  good  than  for  evil. 

The  injustice  of  the  Pope  towards  the  unoffending  Alfonso 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  conclave.  The  cardinal  of  Aragon, 
a  relation  of  the  duke's,  secretly  revealed  to  the  Colonnas  the 
sdiemes  against  Ferrara.  This  noble  family,  mindful  of  their 
obligations  to  Alfonso,  determined  not  to  allow  their  name  to  be 
stained  with  dishonour.  Fabrizio,  from  gratitude,  and  Marc' 
Antonio  Colonna,  from  rectitude  of  principle,  resolved  to  save 
the  duke.  The  Pope,  to  ensure  possession  of  his  captive,  had 
already  doubled  the  guard  at  all  the  gates  of  Rome;  but  the 
Colonnas  one  morning  at  early  dawn,  accompanied  by  an  armed 
body  of  retainers,  forced  the  gate  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and 
taking  the  duke  with  them  in  disguise  reached  their  stronghold 
of  St.  Marino  in  safety.  The  Pope,  on  hearing  of  Alfonso's 
escape  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  fury,  and  ordered  all  the  duke's 
household  and  attendants  to  be  seized ;  but  they  had  already 
been  sent  away  with  orders  to  provide  for  their  own  security, 
and  none  remained  on  whom  the  Pope  could  wreak  his  dis- 
pleasure. Exasperated  at  being  thus  outwitted,  the  Pope  sent 
messengers  in  every  direction  with  orders  to  find  the  fugitive 
duke.  But  his  spies  were  all  at  fault,  for  the  Colonnas  kept 
Alfonso  securely  hid  for  three  months  in  their  several  fortresses. 
At  length,  when  Prospero  Colonna  was  going  to  join  Cardona, 
who  was  raising  troops  for  the  Lombard  army  against  Venice, 
it  was  thought  a  good  opportunity  for  the  duke  to  reach  his 
own  dominions.  By  frequently  changing  his  disguise,  and  as- 
suming by  turns  the  character  of  a  hunter,  a  servant,  and 
a  monk,  he  escaped  the  vigilance  of  Antonio  della  Sassetta  and 
his  spies,  though  they  had  been  sent  into  Prospero's  troop  for 
the  express  purpose  of  discovering  Alfonso.    On  the  14th  of 

TOL.  II.  F 
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October  1512  he  at  last  reached  Ferrara;  his  unexpected 
arrival  was  a  joyfol  event  for  his  subjects,  the  artisans  left 
their  work,  closed  their  shops,  and  ran  to  welcome  back  their 
beloved  sovereign  with  loud  acclamations/ 

To  the  warlike  and  ambitious  nature  of  Giulio  JJL  has  been 
attributed  the  noble  idea  of  freeing  Italy  from  the  dominion 
of  foreigners.  He  had  taken  Bologna  from  the  French, 
Grenoa  during  his  reign  was  restored  to  freedom,  and  he  enter- 
tained the  scheme  of  constituting  himself  the  liberator  of  Italy. 
The  blunt  Venetian  cardinal,  Grimani,  observed  that  while 
so  large  and  rich  a  portion  as  Naples  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards,  Italy  could  not  boast  of  freedom.  To  this 
the  energetic  old  Pope  replied,  waving  his  stick  in  the  air,  that 
unless  heaven  willed  otherwise,  Naples  also  would  soon  be  re- 
lieved from  the  weight  of  a  foreign  yoke.  At  the  same  time, 
to  revenge  himself  on  the  promoters  of  the  Council  of  Pisa,  he 
leagued  himself  with  Cardona,  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  in  order  to 
drive  Soderini  from  Florence,  and  brought  Spanish  troops  upon 
the  unarmed  inhabitants  of  Prato,  who  committed  all  kinds  of  ex- 
cesses and  massacred  more  than  two  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.' 
This  was  the  last  act  of  Pope  Giulio  in  favour  of  Italian  liberty, 
for  he  died  on  the  21st  of  February  1613.' 

The  election  of  Leo  X.  secured  Alfonso^s  tranquillity.  He 
was  replaced  in  his  office  of  Gronfolanth'ey  or  general  of  the 
states  of  the  Church.  Arrayed  in  his  ducal  robes  he  carried 
the  standard  of  the  Church  at  Leo's  coronation,^  and  was  pointed 
out  to  the  people  as  the  hero  of  the  brilliant  victoiy  of  Bavenna. 

The  death  of  Louis  XIL  in  1515  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
claims  of  France  on  Milan.  Francis  I.  was  equally  desirous 
of  possessing  this  fair  domain.  Alfonso  in  vain  sought  to  regain 
possession  of  Modena.    The  Pope  contrived  to  buy  it  of  the 

1  Paolo  Giovio,  Vita  di  Alfonto,  p.  338.    Ed.  Venetia,  1661. 

3  <<  Ed  ecco  dove  andayano  a  terminar  le  strane  premure  di  un  Papa  per  caocaaxo 
i  Barbari  d'  Italia,  oiod  con  una  medicina  peggiore  affiitto  del  male." — Muratori, 
Atmaii,  torn.  x.  p.  118.  * 

3  *^  Ho  io,  chi  Bcrire,  ch'  egli  anil'  ultimo  cadde  in  delirio,  e  andaya  gridando : 
Iktorid' Italia  Franceti;  IU(»ri  Alfonso  d'JS9U,"'--'TA\in,ton^  Asmali^  torn.  x.  p.  123. 

^  Leo  waa  crowned  on  the  1 1th  of  April,  1513,  in  St.  John  Lateian,  the  same  day 
on  wh,ich  the  jear  before  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Bavenna ;  and 

it  IB  said  he  rode  the  same  white  horse,  «w  7  quale  fu  fatto  pr^ione  a  Havonna, 

ViUt  di  Alfonso,  p.  340. 
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emperor  Mazimiliaa  for  forty  thousand  ducats  of  gold.  This 
town,  with  Ferraia,  Parma,  and  Piaoenza,  was  intended  to  be 
united  to  Florence  as  an  apanage  for  Giuliano  the  brother  of  Leo. 
We  may  imagine  how  displeasing  this  was  to  the  valiant  Alfonso. 
Be  had  been  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Modena  by  Maximilian 
himself;  it  had  been  taken  from  hin\  without  cause,  and  now 
sold  to  another.  The  cardinal  d'  Este  persuaded  Leo  to  promise 
to  restoie  both  it  and  Beggio  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  but  as  the 
Pope  shewed  no  signs  of  keeping  his  word,  Alfonso  turned  his 
hopes  towards  French  mediation.  He  went  to  Milan  to  plead  his 
cause  before  Francis  L,  and  was  gratified  by  the  most  satisfactory 
promises.  Modena  and  Reggio  were  to  be  returned  to  their 
legitimate  sovereign  on  prepayment  to  the  papal  treasury  of  the 
forty  thousand  ducats  already  advanced  for  the  purchase.  But 
though  Niccolb  Macchiavelli^  was  sent  to  offer  payment,  and  the 
Pope  engaged  to  give  up  the  cities  in  fifteen  days,  yet  during 
the  lifetime  of  Leo  they  were  never  restored.  It  was  rumoured 
that  the  Pope  had  designs  on  Ferrara,  and  Alfonso  was  kept 
continually  on  his  guard,  and  obliged  to  fortify  the  walls  of  the 
eity  at  home,  and  negotiate  for  his  safety  abroad.  He  even 
undertook  a  journey  to  Paris  to  win  over  Francis  L,  but  the 
French  king  had  too  many  interests  at  stake  in  Italy  to  risk  dis- 
pleasing the  Pope  by  giving  Alfonso  any  active  encouragement. 
On  his  return  he  had  the  affliction  of  losing  his  wife,  the 
duchess  Lucrezia  Borgia,  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty-one 
years.  Whatever  were  the  early  faults  of  her  life  or  education, 
her  conduct  at  Ferrara  deserved  the  afiection  and  esteem  both  of 
her  husband  and  his  subjects.  Giovio  says  she  had  given  up 
the  world  and  its  vanities,  and  devoted  herself  wholly  to  works 
of  charity.  She  spent  the  morning  in  prayer,  and  the  evening 
with  her  ladies  in  embroidery,  and  lavished  her  benefits  upon 
the  poor  and  upon  men  of  letters.' 

^  Kioeold  MaccMaTelli,  bom  1469,  died  1527,  was  the  celebrated  aecretary  of 
the  Florentiiie  Bepublic.  His  most  celebrated  -wijtkA  are  Le  leUrie  Fiorentwe,  first 
published  in  1532,  and  II  Frincipe^  in  1539.  The  whole  works  of  Macchiayelli 
were  printed  in  one  Toltune  in  1550.  They  have  recently  been  republished  at 
Florenoe. 

*  She  was  married  in  1501,  and  died  in  1519.  She  left  three  sons,  Ercole, 
afterwazds  Dnke  of  Ferrara,  Ippolito  n.,  cardinal,  and  Francesco,  called  after  the 
king  of  France.  Ippolito  i.,  when  Ippolito  n.  was  ten  jears  old,  gaye  up  the  arch- 
Inshopric  of  Milan  to  his  nephew,  retaining  the  revenues  of  the  see.  The  child  was 
and  reoeiyed  orders  in  one  of  the  royal  palaces. 
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The  death  of  Maximilian,  and  the  election  of  Charles  V.  as 
emperor,  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  neglected  for  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  the  investiture  of  Modena  and  Reggio :  but  Alfonso 
was  suffering  from  a  severe  illness,  and  Pope  Giulio  watched 
for  his  death  as  a  propitious  moment  to  seize  on  Ferrara. 
Francesco  Guicciardini  the  historian,  at  that  time  governor 
at  Modena  for  the  Pope,  so  faithfully  reported  the  strength 
of  Ferrara  that  the  Pope  dared  not  venture  to  attack  it 
openly,  but  made  use  of  the  intrigues  of  Alberto  Pio,  the 
hereditary  enemy  of  the  house  of  Este,  to  obtain  possession. 
He  employed  some  merchants  of  grain  to  hire  veasels  at  the 
mouth  of  the  torrent  Secchia,  so  that  they  might  enter  Ferrara 
where  the  wall  had  been  recently  broken.  But  Federigo,  marquis 
of  Mantua,  uneasy  at  having  vessels  so  near  his  territories, 
discovered  the  scheme  and  informed  his  uncle  Alfonso,  who 
complained  to  the  Pope  of  these  intrigues  and  claimed  his 
protection.  This  was  granted  in  form  by  a  brief,  while  at  the 
same  time,  says  Guicciardini,  secret  orders  were  given  in 
a  contrary  sense.  Another  plot  was  also  unsuccessful.  Bidolfo 
Stello,  captain  of  the  German  guard,  was  bribed  to  kill  the  duke ; 
but  on  entering  the  chamber  with  this  intent,  the  firm  and  manly 
aspect  of  his  intended  victim  deprived  himi  of  courage  to  execute 
the  evil  deed,  and  he  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  revealing  the 
plot  and  entreating  his  forgiveness. 

When  Adrian  VI.  the  new  Pope  arrived  at  Rome,  he  released 
Ferrara  from  the  Interdict  fulminated  against  that  state  by 
Giulio  n.,  but  refused  for  a  time  to  receive  Ippolito,  Alfonso's 
son ;  at  length,  permission  was  given  him  to  appear  at  Rome, 
and  the  young  archbishop  of  fonrteen  years  of  age  made  an 
eloquent  Latin  discourse  in  favour  of  his  father.  The  investiture 
was  promised,  but  the  cities  were  still  retained  by  the  Roman 
See. 

Alfonso  now  entered  into  terms  with  Charles  V.  without 
wholly  deserting  the  French  party.  The  defeat  of  Francis 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia  obliged  him  to  assist  the  Imperial  army 
both  with  provisions  and  cannon. 

In  1527,  when  the  Imperial  army  had  entered  Rome  and  the 
Pope  was  a  prisoner  in  St.  Angelo,  the  Italian  principalities 
busied  themselves  in  retaking  the  towns  and  fortresses  which 
had  been  wrested  from  them  by  the  Papal  see.     Alfonso  seized 
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this  opportunity  of  regaining  his  ancient  city  of  Modena^  which 
had  been  so  long  withheld.  He  marched  to  the  gates  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  body  of  troops.  Lodovico  Bangone,  the 
governor,  rightly  judging  that  the  people  would  declare  in 
&vour  of  their  former  sovereign,  left  the  place  without  firing 
a  shot,  and  the  same  day  duke  Alfonso  entered  peaceably,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  inhabitants.  When  asked  at  the  gates 
to  excuse  the  magistrates  for  having  acted  against  his  authority, 
he  nobly  replied,  ^^  I  have  buried  the  remembrance  of  all  past 
offences ;  my  greatest  desire  is  *to  act  as  a  good  father  and 
brother  to  you  all,  and  spend  both  my  substance  and  my  life  for 
the  benefit  of  this  my  faithful  city.  May  you  all  enjoy  peace 
under  my  dominion,  and  may  discord  and  jealousy  be  for  ever 
banished."  These  encouraging  words,  worthy  of  a  noble  prince 
who  wished  to  live  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  caused  universal 
joy  and  rejoicing.  He  faithfully  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  was 
so  averse  to  harshness  that  he  dismissed  with  kindness  some 
of  the  Pope's  soldiers  who  still  remained  in  the  city.  Thus 
peac^lly  did  the  events  of  war  restore  to  him  his  dominions, 
and,  as  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark,  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Pope  were  a  blessing  to  the  other  Italian  states. 

Francis,  anxious  to  revive  his  power  in  Italy,  was  desirous 
of  negotiating  a  league  in  his  favour,  and  wished  to  include  his 
old  aUy  the  duke  of  Ferrara ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Pavia  French 
influence  was  thoroughly  weakened,  and  the  emperor  reigned 
almost  paramount  in  the  Peninsula.  Charles  made  some  ad- 
vances towards  the  iuke  of  Ferrara  by  offering  his  natural 
daughter  Margaret  as  a  bride  for  his  son  Ercole.  Alfonso  was 
not  indisposed  to  tliis  alliance,  but  the  French  army  was  close 
on  the  confines  of  his  principality,  and  he  was  obliged  to  consent 
to  receive  deputies  at  Ferrara  to  fix  the  terms  on  which  he  could 
enter  into  the  league.  At  the  death  of  Bourbon  Charles  V. 
offered  Alfonso  the  command  as  Generalissimo  of  his  army  in 
Italy,  but  the  duke  was  unwilling  to  go  openly  to  war  with 
the  Pope,  and  therefore  declined  the  honour.  The  allies  how-»- 
ever  intimated  that  they  could  not  allow  him  to  be  neutral, 
threatened  to  occupy  both  Modena  and  Eeggio,  and  insisted 
that  as  a  vassal  of  the  papal  see  he  must  be  either  a  friend 
or  an  enemy.  At  length  terms  were  agreed  on;  his  ancient 
dominions  were  secured  to  the  duke ;  he  was  allowed  to  manu- 
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factmre  salt,  a  privilege  never  before  granted  by  the  Pope,  and 
a  cardinal's  hat  and  the  archbishopric  of  Milan  were  promised 
for  his  second  son.  The  compact  was  to  be  sealed  by  the 
promise  that  Ben^e  of  France  should  be  given  in  marriage 
to  Ercole,  the  doke  of  Ferrara^s  eldest  son.  Alfonso  on  his 
part  engaged  to  pay  to  the  leagae  within  six  months  from 
six  to  ten  thousand  crowns  in  gold^  and  to  furnish  the  allied 
army  with  a  hundred  men-at*arms.  This  was  a  treaty,  says 
Guicciardiniy  so  advantageous  to  the  house  of  Este,  that  either 
he  must  have  been  an  admirable  negotiator,  or  the  league  thought 
his  alliance  of  so  much  importance  that  they  resolved  to  secure 
him  at  any  price. 

When,  in  1529,  Charles  went  to  Bologna  to  meet  Clement  VII. 
the  Pope  complained  that  the  duke  of  Ferrara  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  calamities  of  the  Papal  see  to  get  possession 
of  Modena.  Alfonso  appealed  to  the  equity  of  the  Emperor, 
and  professed  himself  willing  to  abide  by  his  decision.  Charles, 
though  secretly  instructed  by  Clement,  if  the  decision  should 
turn  against  him,  to  allow  the  time  to  expire  without  passing 
sentence,  yet  delivered  a  righteous  judgment  in  favour  of  the 
duke  of  Ferrara.  Alfonso  and  his  descendants  were  to  be 
feudatories  of  the  Pope,^  and  pay  him  an  annual  tribute.  But 
the  city  of  Modena  being  an  Imperial  fief  was  restored  to  the 
house  of  Este,  though  to  propitiate  the  Pope  a  hint  was  given  to 
Alfonso  that  if  he  wished  to  enjoy  quiet  possession  of  Modena 
he  must  pay  an  indemnity  to  the  Papal  see.  Alfonso,  too  glad 
to  resume  his  rights,  willingly  complied,  and  sent  100,000 
ducats  to  be  laid  at  the  Pope's  feet;  but  Clement  indignantly 
complained  that  Charles  had  violated  his  secret  engagement  with 
him,  and  refused  both  the  money  and  the  ratification  of  the 
Imperial  decision.  Algarotti,  the  duke's  ambassador,  after 
humbly  and  earnestly  entreating  his  holiness  to  accept  the 
money,  was  finally  obliged  to  carry  it  away.  Giovio,  who 
recounts  this  scene,  relates  that  Clement,  having  descended  from 
the  lofty  seat  which  he  that  morning  occupied  in  the  Consistory, 
turned  to  Giovio,  who  had  been  called  to  witness  the  transaction, 
and  said  to  him  in  a  tone  which  vibrated  towards  a  sneer,  ^  Can 
you  now,  Giovio,  describe  me  in  your  history  as  avaricious,  after 
voluntarily  refusing  such  a  heap  of  gold  crowns  ^  or  can  I  be 

'  For  the  early  infeoffinent  of  the  Dukedom  of  Ferrara,  see  Appendix  A. 
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considered  impradent  or  ill  advised  for  haying  acted  more  from 
consideration  for  the  dignity  of  the  Papal  see  than  for  present 
gain  or  advantage?"^ 

Charles  conferred  another  favoar  npon  Alfonso  hy  delivering 
np  to  him  the  fortress  of  Carpi,  which  had  been  so  long  the 
subject  of  litigation,  in  return  for  which  the  duke  of  Ferrara  sent 
him  a  present  of  100,000  ducats. 

Clement  could  not  forget  the  affiront  ofiered  him  by  Charles 
in  his  decision  about  Modena,  and  set  all  manner  of  intrigues  in 
motion  against  Alfonso.  The  Fio  family  were  ready  instru- 
ments ;  Girolamo  Fio  was  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy  for  giving 
up  Beggio  to  the  Fope.  But  Alfonso  had  faithful  servants,  who 
discovered  and  arrested  the  author,  who  was  taken  to  Ferrara 
and  publicly  beheaded.  Another  conspiracy  also  was  discovered 
by  Girolamo  de'  Fepoli  of  Bologna,  but  the  originator,  Bartolomeo 
Constabili,  was  also  condemned  to  death ;  but  during  the  lifetime 
of  Clement  VII.  Alfonso  never  felt  himself  secure. 

In  the  month  of  April  of  the  year  1528  Ercole  d'  Este, 
the  young  heir  apparent  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  set  out  for 
France  to  claim  his  bride.^  He  was  accompanied  by  a  splendid 
retinuCy  an  escort  of  two  hundred  horse  and  thirty-seven  baggage 
mules.  The  bridegroom  was  cordially  welcomed  by  Francis  I., 
who  was  well  pleased  to  marry  his  sister-in-law  to  a  prince  not 
likely  to  make  any  pretensions  to  her  maternal  estates.'  Anne 
of  Bretagne  was  very  ambitious  for  her  daughters,  but  neither 
of  them  married  during  her  lifetime.  Claude,  the  eldest,  was 
amply  dowered  with  the  duchy  of  Bretagne,  and  Anne  per- 
suaded Louis  to  transfer  his  claims  on  Milan  and  Asti  to  Ben6e, 

1  Paolo  GioTio,  Za  Vita  di  Alfwm^  p.  349. 

^  MuiatoTi,  AntichUh  Satenaif  cap.  zi.  p.  353. 

>  Anne,  Duchess  of  Bretagne  in  her  own  right,  was  married  first  to  Charles  vin. 
and  then  to  Lonis  xn.,  her  youthful  admirer.  He  had  heen  married  eighteen  yean 
before  to  Jeanne  daughter  of  Louis  zi.  against  his  will,  hut  he  no  sooner  ascended 
file  throne  than  he  divorced  his  unhappy  wife.  It  was  important  to  attach  Bretagne 
to  ^le  crown,  and  affection  was  united  with  policy  in  this  marriage.  Anne  had  heen 
a  neglected  wife  to  Charles,  but  was  devotedly  beloved  by  Louis.  Her  marriage 
contract  stipulated  that  she  was  to  have  the  entire  command  of  her  duchy,  and  that 
it  should  descend  to  her  second  son,  or  to  her  daughters  next  in  age,  with  all  the 
rights  of  sovereignty.  She  had  only  two  daughters :  Claade,  the  eldest,  was  married 
to  Frands  i.,  and  the  duchy  settled  on  her  as  a  dower.  She  died  in  1524,  in  the 
amis  of  her  young  sister  Ben6e. — Lacretelle,  Sitt.  de  Franee^  vol.  vi.  p.  11 ;  Journal 
fP  un  Bowye<n8y  p.  296. 
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the  younger  sister,  while  she  was  yet  an  infant.  If  with  this 
dower,  as  was  projected,  the  young  princess  had  been  bestowed 
in  marriage  on  Charles,  who  so  soon  became  emperor,  it  would 
have  spared  the  effusion  of  blood  in  Italy  and  the  pretensions 
of  the  rival  monarchs.  But  this  alliance,  though  formally 
contracted,  was  never  accomplished,  and  Een6e  was  eventually 
imited  to  an  Italian  prince  of  the  noble  house  of  Este. 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Paris  on  the  28th  of  June 
1528,  with  the  utmost  splendour.^  The  duke  of  Ferrara  sent  the 
bride  a  rich  nuptial  present  of  jewels  worth  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns  in  gold.*  They  were  prevented  fix)m  going  immediately 
to  Ferrara  on  account  of  the  plague  which  raged  there.  Ever 
since  the  sack  of  Home  famine  and  disease  had  prevailed  in 
Italy.  The  provident  care  of  the  good  duke  Alfonso  had 
imported  large  quantities  of  com,  but  no  efficacious  remedy  for 
the  plague  was  known,  and  it  brought  with  it  such  appalling 
terror  that  many  died  from  alarm,  not  having  courage  to  resist 
the  very  first  symptoms  of  this  fell  disease.  Twenty  thousand 
persons  are  said  to  have  perished  during  the  summer  months. 
It  was  not  till  the  month  of  October  that  the  virulence  of  the 
disease  shewed  any  signs  of  abatement.  The  streets  of  Ferrara 
were  depopulated,  and  the  remaining  inhabitants  in  the  deepest 
dejection.  The  duke  was  imwearied  in  his  efforts  to  calm  and 
soothe  the  public  mind,  forbade  the  bells  to  toll,  and  encouraged 
the  use  of  a  medicated  oil  composed  by  Fietro  Castagna,  a 
Spanish  physician,  who  was  employed  to  attend  the  sick. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  November  Ercole  and  his  loysl 
bride  prepared  to  leave  Paris  for  Italy.  She  was  accompanied 
by  fourteen  young  ladies  of  rank,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the 
French  court.  Alfonso,  in  honour  of  the  bride,  gave  orders  that 
all  mourning  was  to  be  laid  aside,  families  who  had  quitted 

>  On  the  second  of  April  1515,  the  imperial  ambassador,  Henry,  Count  of 
Kassau,  went  through  the  ceremony  of  marriage  with  Ben6e  of  France,  as  the  proxy 
of  the  archduke  Charles.  On  the  second  of  September  1516,  Leo  x.  gare  the  king 
Francis  i.  a  bull  which  annulled  the  marriage.  He  substitated  his  own  daughter 
Louise,  a  year  old,  and  made  a  new  contract  of  mairiage  with  the  archduke  Charles, 
but  this  was  dissolyed  by  the  death  of  the  infant  bride. — Journal  eT  un  Bouiyeais^ 
p.  10. 

>  Her  dower  was  a  settlement  of  250,000  crowns  in  gold,  to  be  levied  on  the 
duchy  of  Chartres,  and  on  Gisors,  and  Montargis.  Ercole  took  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Chartres. — ^Frizzi  Jfm.  tom.  iy.  p.  286.    See  Appendix  B. 
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the  city  at  the  time  of  the  plague  were  encouraged  to  return, 
the  markets  were  again  held^  and  the  churches  opened,  the 
uniyersities  reassembled,  and  everything  was  done  to  give  the 
a£9icted  city  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  joy.  The  duke,  ac- 
companied by  the  chief  nobles,  went  as  far  as  Reggio  to  meet 
the  bridal  procession.  On  the  12th  of  November  Ren^  entered 
Modcna.  She  was  received  at  the  gate  of  St.  Agostino  under 
a  rich  canopy  by  the  clergy  and  people.  Mounted  on  a  beautiful 
Spanish  barb  she  rode  between  the  duke  and  her  young  brother- 
in-law,  Ippolito  archbishop  of  Milan ;  her  husband  accompanied 
her  on  horseback,  and  they  went  in  procession  to  the  cathedral. 
Several  days  were  passed  in  receiving  entertainments  and  ex- 
changing presents,  but  the  splendour  of  their  reception  at  Modena 
was  nothing  compared  with  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  their 
entry  into  Ferrara. 

Ben^e  was  first  conducted  to  the  Belvidere,  a  beautiful  villa 
which  Alfonso  had  built  on  a  triangular  island  in  the  Po,  close 
under  the  walls  of  Ferrara.  This  villa  was  a  magnificent  palace 
of  admirable  architecture  and  vast  extent.  It  was  the  only 
building  which  Alfonso  had  erected  during*  his  reign,  and  it  was 
his  peculiar  and  favourite  delight.  There  he  retired  to  meditate 
plans  of  defence  and  security,  and  to  snatch  a  moment's  repose 
from  the  affairs  of  state.  The  chapel  was  painted  by  Rossi  and 
Dossi.  feimous  artists  of  the  day,  and  the  palace  was  surrounded 
by  gardens  of  great  beauty,  in  which  we,^  coUected  ever^hing 
which  could  soothe  the  senses  and  charm  the  eyes.  Here  were 
shady  walks,  woods,  parterres,  gushing  fountains,  and  inviting 
paths  which  led  by  an  easy  descent  to  the  river.  The  rarest 
plants  and  richest  fruit-trees  grew  in  abundance.  Part  of  the 
garden  was  stocked  with  a  variety  of  animals ;  birds  of  every 
wing,  both  wild  and  tame,  flitted  from  bough  to  bough  and  found 
there  a  peaceful  shelter.  The  grounds  were  laid  out  with  much 
taste  in  a  picturesque  style  not  common  in  Italy.  Agostino^ 
describes  the  whole  place  as  so  beautiful  and  delightful  that 
it  well  deserved  the  name  of  paradise. 

From  this  charming  villa  the  bride  went  in  a  superb  bu- 
centaur,  or  barge,  on  the  Po  to  the  city  of  Ferrrra,  with  a  crown  of 
gold  on  her  head.  She  entered  by  the  gate  of  S.  Paolo  under 
a  splendid  canopy,  cannon  booming  and  bells  ringmg  in  token 

^  Cosmopeia,  lib.  i. 
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of  rejoicing;  she  was  carried  in  a  litter  through  the  principal 
streets,  which  were  covered  with  red,  white,  and  green  cloth/ 
In  her  train  walked  eighty  noble  pages  dressed  in  crimson 
jackets ;  they  wore  rose-coloured  caps  with  white  feathers,  and 
carried  red  wands  in  their  hands.  These  were  preceded  by  the 
clergy  and  the  learned  men,  and  followed  by  the  nobles  on 
horseback  to  the  cathedral.  The  young  couple  here  received 
the  nuptial  benediction  from  M.  Gelino,  archbishop  of  Com- 
machio,  and  Alfonso  Trotti,  the  Castellano,  presented  the  keys 
of  the  city  on  a  silver  salver  to  the  bride.  The  procession 
now  directed  its  way  to  the  Este  palace,  which  was  beautifully 
ad(»:ned  with  arras  and  tapestry  of  great  value,  heir-looms 
of  the  house  of  Este.  Splendid  entertainments  succeeded,  which 
lasted  several  days.  They  were  much  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  at  the  marriage  of  Alfonso  with  Lucrezia  Borgia,  of  which 
we  have  so  graphic  a  description  in  the  letters  of  Isabella  d'  Este.' 
Muratori'  describes  Bende  as  a  princess  of  great  beauty 
and  elevation  of  mind.  Yarillas,  on  the  contrary,  says  she  was 
unfortunate  in  her  person,  her  form  was  defective,  and  that  she 
was  by  no  means  beautiful,  ^*  but,"  he  adds,  "  her  personal  de- 
ficiencies were  more  than  compensated  by  her  superior  intellect." 
Such  was  the  promptitude  of  her  understanding  that  she  found 
it  only  an  amusement  to  study  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge. 
Besides  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Roman 
literature,  she  had  studied  mathematics,  philosophy,  theology, 
and  even  astrology.^  Educated  in  a  court  distinguished  for  its 
superior  and  accomplished  women,  she  had  not  been  insensible 
to  the  influence  they  exercised  there.    Anne  of  Breti^ne,  her 

t 

^  The  old  Italian  colours  wYdoh  are  now  the  watchvord  of  Italy. 
8  See  Arehivio  Storieo,  No.  zi.,  Appendice. 

3  Anlichitd  Estensi, 

4  Qer  master  in  this  occult  science  was  the  celebrated  Lucca  Gkiurico ;  he  was 
a  Neapolitan,  bom  at  Gifbne  in  1475,  died  at  Rome  in  1558.  He  was  professor  of 
astronomy  at  Naples;  in  1507  he  remored  to  Ferrara,  where  in  addition  to 
astronomy  he  taught  judicial  astrology ;  but  though  he  could  foretel  the  misfortanes 
of  others  he  could  not  foresee  his  own,  for  he  prognosticated  that  Giovanni  Benti- 
voglio  should  lose  Bologna,  but  did  not  know  that  the  publication  of  this  prophecy 
would  procure  for  himself  the  torture  of  being  drawn  up  with  cords.  He  went  to 
Borne  in  1535,  and  was  a  favourite  with  Paul  in.  who  was  fond  of  these  kind  of 
studies.  The  Pope  gave  him  a  bishopric  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  with  300  ducats 
as  stipend,  besides  other  advantages.  He  left  Naples  for  Bome  in  1553.  His 
works,  in  three  vols,  folio,  were  printed  at  BSle  in  1575. 
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mother,  was  a  woman  of  fine  sense  and  excellent  judgment,  and 
placed  about  her  daughters  persons  of  the  highest  talent  and  virtue. 

Renee  spoke  with  equal  purity  the  French  and  Italian 
languages,  and  charmed  the  court  of  Ferrara  by  her  amiable 
manners  and  affable  demeanour.  While  she  surpassed  her  sex 
both  in  education  and  talent  she  possessed  qualities  of  greater 
value,  for  she  was  a  virtuous  princess  and  a  sincere  Christian. 
Living  in  a  Boman  Catholic  country,  the  wife  of  a  Catholic 
prince,  herself  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  opinions,  she  had 
great  difficulties  to  encounter  and  many  hard  trials  to  overcome. 
Daring  the  thirty  years  of  her  married  life  she  had  an  arduous 
struggle  to  maintain  between  her  ease  and  her  conscience,  but 
actuated  by  real  and  heartfelt  principles  of  religion  she  remained 
stedfast  to  the  end. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  how  far  she  adopted  the  reformed  opinions 
before  she  left  France,  but  from  her  connection  with  Mar- 
guerite duchess  of  Alen9on/  who  openly  favoured  the  reformers, 
she  must  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  their  views. 
Her  extreme  youth  and  love  of  learning  led  her  like  Mar- 
guerite to  patronise  those  learned  men  who  were  foremost  in 
decrying  superstition.  Their  appeals  to  scriptural  truth,  and 
its  pure  rule  of  doctrine,  failed  not  to  make  a  deep  impression 
on  a  mind  already  disposed  to  disregard  the  dictates  of  the 
church.' 

When  Ben6e  left  France  persecution  had  already  begun,  and 
the  reformed  doctrines  had  taken  deep  root.  The  venerable 
Le  F6vre  d'  Etaples  had  spoken  words  of  peace  from  the  Gospel. 
Bri^onnet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  was  in  correspondence  with  the 
duchess  of  Alen^on,  and  Louise  her  mother  listened  to  some 
of  the  enlightened  preachers  of  Meaux.  But  when  Francis, 
in  1524,  was  about  to  leave  France  on  his  Italian  expedition,  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  conciliate  the  clergy  by  severe  measures 
against  the  heretics.  The  chancellor  Du  Prat,  during  the  king's 
captivity,  obtained  from  the  regent  Lomse  several  condemnations 

1  Daughter  of  Charles,  Count  of  Angoul^xne,  and  Louise  of  Sayoj,  and  sister  of 
Francis  i. 

'  Her  fiither,  Louis  xii.  had  been  at  open  war  with  Giulio  ii.  He  threatened 
to  mardi  to  Borne,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  and  deposing  the  Pope.  The  suc- 
oeas  of  the  French  armj  at  the  battle  of  Bayenna  encouraged  his  projects,  and  he 
struck  a  medal  with  the  motto,  Ferdam  Babylonit  nometi. — ^Lacretelle,  Hist,  de 
Framee,  torn.  vi.  p.  163. 
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to  the  flames.  Even  Le  Fevre  was  obliged  to  fly,  but  Mar- 
guerite stood  his  friend,  and  procured  him  the  appointment 
of  tutor  to  one  of  the  king's  sons.  As  Le  Fevre's  French 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  appeared  in  1523,  a  year  after 
Luther's  German  translation  was  published,  we  may  naturally 
conclude  that  Ben^e  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  it.  This 
is  the  more  probable  as  Louise  and  Marguerite  had  enabled  him 
to  print  it^  for  their  own  edification  as  well  as  for  that  of  the 
public. 

The  reformed  opinions  were  beginning  to  be  diffused  through- 
out Italy  when  the  young  bride  arrived  at  Ferrara.  As  yet 
they  did  not  appear  much  above  the  surface,  but  rather  took  the 
form  of  raillery  against  the  Roman  see.  The  sack  of  Rome  and 
the  inundation  of  the  States  of  the  Church  by  Grerman  Protestants 
had  with  trumpet  voice  proclaimed  the  weakness  of  the  papacy. 

A  cry  of  Antichrist  ran  through  the  land,  and  the  pulpits  were 
filled  by  persons  who  announced  the  fall  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope,  and  proclaimed  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  The 
writings  of  the  reformers  were  generally  though  secretly  read. 
During  Alfonso's  lifetime  the  Pope's  claim  to  respect  and  the 
requirements  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  had  been  but 
lightly  regarded.  At  Clement's  death  in  1534  a  weight  seemed 
to  be  removed  from  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  felt  secure  of  his  dominions.  Paul  IIL,  a  Famese, 
who  succeeded,  had  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  Borgia  family, 
with  whom  Alfonso  was  connected  by  marriage,  and  he  began 
to  look  forward  to  years  of  tranquillity ;  but  just  as  he  obtained 
the  repose  he  had  so  long  sought,  he  was  seized  with  an  illness 
which  he  declared  to  his  attendant  would  be  his  last.  His 
prognostication  was  true,  for  he  died  a  few  days  after,  evincing 
great  firmness  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  but  to  the 
inexpressible  grief  of  his  people,  who  felt  that  they  would  not 
easily  find  another  such  prince. 

^  In  the  Preface  to  this  old  edition  we  find  that  "nobles  $t  puistanUs  domes 
et  princeaeet  lee  ont  faU  imprimer  pour  leur  edification  et  eoneolation  et  de  eeux  du 
royaume."  Several  editions  appeared  between  the  yean  1523  and  1625,  but  since 
1626  it  has  not  been  reprinted  in  France.  On  the  6th  of  February  of  that  year 
a  parliamentary  decree  was  published  throughout  Paris  by  sound  of  trumpet,  fbr^ 
bidding  any  one  to  hold  or  to  sell  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  Apocalypse,  or  any 
books  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  French  language.  It  was  reprinted  howeyer  at  Bdle, 
and  was  the  great  means  of  reviyal  in  France. — ^Lutteroth,  Sef,  en  France,  p.  12. 
Paris,  1869.    See  Appendix  C. 
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He  was  a  man  of  truly  superior  mind,  conrageons  and  high- 
minded  in  adyersity,  cabn  and  temperate  in  prosperity.  The 
reputation  of  Ferrara  stood  high  throughout  Europe  on  account 
of  the  noble  character  of  its  prince.  Alfonso  was  admired  not 
only  for  his  valour  in  the  field,  but  for  the  wisdom  and  dexterity 
with  which  he  goyemed  his  afiairs  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  terrible  scenes  of  warfare  and  misfortune  in  which  his  life 
was  passed,  and  the  vigorous  resistance  he  contrived  to  make 
against  the  rapacity  of  the  Papal  see,  manifested  the  courage 
and  firmness  of  his  character.  He  was  a  fine-looking  man,  with 
a  grave  and  somewhat  repulsive  manner,  but  in  private  and 
when  quite  at  ease  he  was  exceedingly  amiable  and  cheerful 
in  conversation.  An  impartial  administrator,  and  ardent  lover 
of  justice,  he  neither  suffered  nor  inflicted  wrong.  Though 
severe  in  punishing  robbers  and  assassins,  he  was  merciful  to 
criminals  in  general.  The  wars  in  which  he  was  continually 
engaged  prevented  him  from  embellishing  Ferrara  so  much 
as  his  father  had  done.  His  chief  attention  was  directed  to  the 
fortifications  of  the  city,  and  this  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
exercising  his  mechanical  genius,  by  working  in  the  foundiy 
of  cannon^  and  in  the  completion  of  his  artillery. 

Though  not  himself  of  a  studious  turn,  he  took  great  delight 
in  the  society  of  learned  men.  Lodovico  Ariosto,*  the  author  of 
Orlando  Furioso,  was  often  invited  to  his  table,  and  employed  by 
him  in  important  missions.    T\cice  he  was  sent  to  Pope  Giulio  II. ; 

>  *'E  godera  innoltre  egli  stesso  di  occapani  nel  layorare  i  cannoni  ed  altre 
macdune  i>er  la  gaerra,  e  una  fralle  altre  ne  descriye  il  Gioyio  da  lui  trorata,  con 
eoi  a  foTza  di  acqna,  e  coUe  braccna  di  tm  sol  fanciullo,  pitl  pestelli  ad  nn  tempo 
apprestayano  una  gran  quantity  di  polyere  a  fnoco." — ^TiiaboBchi,  Lett,  Itah  torn. 
X.  p.  34. 

'  Bom  in  1474  at  Beggio,  died  in  1533  at  Ferrara.  His  heroic  poem  was  the 
delight  of  all  daases ;  learned  and  unlearned,  old  and  young  were  equally  enthusiastio 
in  its  praise,  and  its  stanzas  were  sung  in  eyery  tongue.  True,  it  was  not  without 
eenaoTB ;  some  objected  to  the  measure,  some  to  the  plan  of  the  work,  others  to  the 
story.  TiraboBchi  justly  says  it  stiU  remains  one  of  the  best  heroic  poems  in  the 
Italian  language ;  and  with  that  rare  judgment  which  so  eminently  distinguished 
him  adds,  that  he  cannot  but  admire  the  negligence  of  the  style  and  the  irregularity 
of  the  narratiye,  for  if  it  had  been  scrupulously  polished  down  and  corrected  it  would 
have  lost  that  yigour  and  spirit  which  is  its  greatest  charm.  The  names  of  the 
oitiGS  are  lost  to  posterity,  but  the  poem  still  remains  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
Italian  language.  It  went  through  sixty  editions  before  the  expiration  of  the 
eentory,  besides  innumerable  translations  into  all  the  European  languages  and 
dialects. — ^Tiraboschi,  Lett,  Ital,  tom.  yii.  p.  97. 
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the  second  time  he  found  the  pontiff  so  enraged  against  Alfonso 
that  there  was  some  danger  lest  he  himself  shonld  be  thrown 
into  the  Tiber.  His  heroic  poem  of  forty  cantos  occupied  him 
for  ten  years/  At  one  time  Ariosto  formed  part  of  the  retinue 
of  Ippolito  d'  Este  the  brother  of  Alfonso,  but  declining  to 
foUow  him  to  Hungary  he  lost  his  feiYour.  Notwithstanding  the 
protection  of  Alfonso,  Ariosto  did  not  fully  enjoy  that  tranquillity 
and  freedom  from  care  desirable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Muses. 
He  was  a  very  absent  man,  and  it  is  recorded  that  when  he  was 
living  at  Carpi  he  went  out  one  morning  in  his  slippers  very 
early  to  take  a  walk ;  absorbed  in  thought  or  in  composition,  he 
continued  walking  on  half-way  to  Ferrara  before  he  found  out 
his  mistake. 

Duke  Alfonso  patronised  the  fine  arts,  especially  painting, 
and  added  to  the  Este  galleiy  several  fine  pictures  of  Titian. 
He  understood  music,  delighted  in  architecture,  and  was  a 
thorough  judge  of  arms,  falconty,  and  horses.  His  prudent 
expenditure  made  the  lower  class,  who  like  a  lavish  hand,  think 
him  parsimonious,  not  reflecting  that  a  wise  use  of  money  is 
one  of  the  marks  of  a  superior  judgment.  In  fact,  his  love  of 
economy  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  conferring  the  greatest 
benefits  on  his  subjects;  for  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
expences  of  long  years  of  war,  and  the  heavy  subsidies  paid 
to  foreign  princes,  he  never  increased  the  taxes,  nor  withheld 
the  salaries  of  public  professors.  •  Avarice  was  not  his  &iling; 
he  did  not  lay  by  money  from  the  love  of  hoarding,  but  in  order 
to  have  a  reserve  for  contingencies,  and  the  power  of  advancing 
considerable  sums  on  critical  occasions  saved  the  dukedom  from 
ruin.  When  necessary  he  could  be  regally  munificent,  and 
spared  no  expense  in  entertaining  Charles  Y.  or  the  allied 
princes.  Alfonso  was  three  times  married ;  to  Anne  Sforza,  who 
left  no  children ;  to  Lucrezia  Borgia,  who  bore  him  a  numerous 
family :  three  sons  and  a  daughter  survived  their  &ther — ^Eroole^ 
Ippolito,  Francesco,  and  Eleanora  a  nun.  Late  in  life  Alfonso 
made  a  left-handed  marriage  with  a  celebrated  beauty,  Laura 
Eustochio.  The  learned  Celio  Calcagnini,  professor  of  belles 
lettres  and  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Ferrara,  delivered  an 
oration  at  Alfonso's  funeral,  in  which  he  so  strikingly  described 

*  The  first  edition  was  published  in  161 6,  and  the  last  which  he  published  during 
his  lifetime  in  1532,  at  Ferrara. 
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the  exceUencies  of  this  good  duke  that  his  andience  were  affected 
to  tears  at  the  remembrance  of  their  loss. 

Ercole  IL,  the  husband  of  Benee,  succeeded  his  father  as 
duke  of  Ferrara ;  he  was  by  no  means  equal  in  nobleness  of  cha- 
racter to  the  magnanimous  Alfonso.  Feeling  that  he  could  not 
defend  his  dominions  with  the  same  skill  that  his  father  had  done^ 
he  judged  it  prudent  to  profit  by  the  accession  of  a  new  Pope 
to  put  his  affairs  on  a  better  footing  at  Rome.  Paul  III.,  as 
cardinal  Famese,  had  signed  the  bull  of  Alexander  YI.  in 
&YOur  of  the  house  of  Este.  Alfonso,  just  before  his  death, 
projected  sending  Ercole  to  Bome  on  a  congratulatory  mission, 
and  now  that  he  was  a  sovereign  prince  it  was  a  still  greater 
compliment  for  him  to  pay  the  Pope  a  visit  in  person.  On  the 
19th  of  September  1535  he  set  out,  accompanied  by  a  splendid 
retinue  of  young  nobles,  superbly  dressed  in  vests  embroidered  with 
gold  and  wearing  massive  gold  chains.  Their  pages  and  footmen 
were  all  in  velvet  liveries;  in  their  train  were  a  number  of 
trumpeters  and  pifferi,^  who  travelled  in  waggons  and  on  mules. 
When  they  entered  Rome  they  were  greeted  by  the  sound 
of  martial  music,  and  guns  were  fired  from  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  The  Pope's  guard,  the  cardinals,  and  the  ambassadors 
went  out  in  procession  to  meet  the  gay  young  duke  of  Ferrara. 
The  splendour  of  the  pageant  made  quite  a  sensation  in  Rome, 
and  brought  the  whole  population  into  the  streets.  But  this 
welcome  reception  did  not  expedite  the  chief  object  of  his  visit. 
When  Eieole  asked  the  Pope  to  ratify  the  decision  of  Charles  V. 
in  fSsirour  of  the  dukes  of  Ferrara,  the  cardinals  made  difficulties, 
and  took  time  to  consider.  Weary  of  this  delay,  Ercole  em- 
ployed the  interval  in  paying  a  visit  of  congratulation  to  Charles 
at  Naples,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  victorious  expedition 
against  Tunis,  and  he  willingly  obliged  the  duke  by  a  renewal 
of  the  Imperial  investiture. 

Between  the  years  1528  and  1535  little  is  recorded  of  Ren^ 
but  the  birth  of  her  three  children,  one  son  and  two  daughters.* 
Bernardo  Tasso  was  appointed  her  secretary  in  1529,'  and  her 
court  was  crowded  with  learned  men.  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
1534  she  went  to  see  Venice;   in  that  free  city  Calvin  had 

*  Mpsicianw  who  play  on  an  InBtroment  resembling  the  bagpipe. 
>  Anna,  bom  16th  Norember,   1531;  Alfonso,  22nd  Noyember,   1533;  and 
Lnaezia,  16th  December,  1535. 

^  See  Bembo,  Letters,  p.  92.    Ed.  Venet  1560. 
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a  great  many  correspondents/  and  the  reformed  doctrines  were 
openly  taught  there.  As  she  was  surrounded  hj  her  French 
ladies  and  attendants  she  could  easily  communicate  with  the 
favourers  of  reform  at  Venice,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible 
that  the  reformer's  visit  to  Ferrara  the  following  year  was 
in  some  way  connected  with  this  excursion  of  the  duchess.  The 
historians  of  Ferrara,  while  they  accord  to  Ren^e  her  due  meed 
of  praise^  and  speak  of  her  not  only  as  a  wise  and  pious  princess 
but  as  a  learned  and  intelligent  woman,  began  about  this  time 
to  observe  that  in  her  secret  soul  she  nourished  the  seeds  of 
heresy.* 

In  1535  Calvin  went  in  disguise  to  Ferrara*  to  pay  the 
duchess  a  visit.  He  arrived  in  company  with  Louis  du  TiUety 
brother  of  Jean  du  Tillet,  canon  of  Angoul^me.  They  were 
presented  to  the  duke  as  travellers  visiting  the  beauties  of  Italy. 
Calvin  assumed  the  name  of  Charles  d'  Espeville,  his  own  being 
too  well  known  as  the  champion  of  heresy.  The  reformer's 
heart  yearned  over  the  classic  land  of  Italy,  and  leaped  within 
him  at  the  joyous  promise  which  it  offered  of  being  won  over 
to  the  Gospel.  Knowing  Rente's  piety  and  her  favourable 
disposition  towards  the  reformed  doctrines,  he  indulged  the  hope 
that  her  court  might  become  a  centre,  as  well  as  a  refuge,  for 
those  who  were  desirous  of  seeing  the  Christian  Church  undergo 
a  reformation  so  complete  as  to  restore  it  to  its  primitive  purity 
and  simplicity.  His  visit  was  well  timed,  for  his  acute  and 
sagacious  mind  knew  well  that  the  favour  of  the  new  Pope 
would  possibly  be  more  perilous  for  Grospel  doctrine  than  the 
former  enmity  of  the  Papal  see.    Encouraged  by  the  piety  of 

>  See  Caracciolo,  MS.  Vita  diPatdo  IV.  p.  118. 

2  Frizzi,  Mem.  Storia  di  Ferrara,  torn.  It.  p.  309. 

>  Muratori  alludes  to  this  visit,  and  says  it  is  mentioiied  by  Sponde.  The  tenna 
in  which  the  moderate  Muratori  speaks  of  the  *' Heresiarch"  hetray  the  bitter 
feeling  with  which  he  was  regarded.  '*  Seoondo  V  annalista  Spondano  neU'  anno 
preoedente  (1535)  yennto  a  Ferrara  V  Eresiarca  GKoyanni  Galvino,  sotto  abito  finto, 
tahnente  infettd,  Benea  figlia  del  Be  Lodoyico,  e  Duchessa  di  Ferrara,  degli  errori 
Buoi  che  non  si  pot^  mai  trarle  di  cuore  H  bevuto  veleno.  Ma  nel  presente  anno 
yeggendosi  scoperto  questo  lupo,  se  ne  fiiggi  a  Ginevra."  He  adds  that  he  has  been 
told  by  those  who  have  seen  the  acts  of  the  Inquisition  at  Ferrara,  eh$  «t  pestifero 
mobile  fu  fatto  prigicne^  but  was  forcibly  released  by  an  armed  force  while  being 
conyeyed  from  Ferrara  to  Bologna.  But  the  Inquisition  was  not  established  tiU 
1542,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  connect  this  account  with  Calyin's  yisit  in  1535. — 
Muratori,  Atmali,  tom.  z.  p.  12. 
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the  dachess,  and  perhaps  also  by  Marguerite  queen  of  Navarre, 
Calyin's  object  was  to  strengthen  and  confirm  Ben6e  by 
christian  oommnnion  and  prayer*  He  held  religions  meetings 
in  her  private  apartments,  which  were  attended  not  only  by 
the  French  ladies  of  honour,  but  by  many  Italian  ladies  of  her 
courts 

Calvin  had  just  finished  his  immortal  work  L*  InsHttUion 
Chritienne,  a  book  which  a  master  mind  alone  could  have 
written.  It  proves  him  to  have  been  gifted  with  those  rare 
endowments  which  Divine  Providence  from  time  to  time  bestows 
on  the  few  who  are  bom  to  influence  mankind  and  lead  them 
to  higher  measures  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  knowledge. 
Such  men  teach  us  to  adore  with  admiring  wonder  the  Creator's 
power,  and  give  us  a  kind  of  foretaste  of  heavenly  communion. 
If  such  excellence  can  exist  here  below,  what  must  be  the  depth 
and  extent  of  faculties  elevated  by  the  converse  of  angels  and 
enlightened  by  the  ethereal  atmosphere  of  heaven.  Calvin 
dedicated  the  first  edition  of  his  work  to  Francis  I.,  king  of 
France,*  the  brother-in-law  of  Ben^e,  with  the  hope  that  under 
the  auspices  of  Marguerite  de  Valois  it  might  be  received  with 
&vour.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  his  private  exhorta- 
tions and  expositions  before  the  duchess,  and  her  little  company 
of  enquirers,  he  enlarged  on  the  scriptural  system  of  christian 
fidth  and  practice  which  he  had  so  ably  set  forth  in  his  Institution 
ChrStienne* 

So  remarkable  a  visitor  was  not  likely  to  remain  long  con- 
cealed. The  private  meetings  for  prayer  and  reading  the 
Scriptures  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  duke :  though  himself 
indifferent  about  religion,  he  felt  how  important  it  was  to  his 
interests  not  to  irritate  the  Pope  by  a  suspicion  of  heresy,  and 
he  immediately  dismissed  Calvin,  and  hushed  up  the  report 
of  his  visit  to  Ferrara  that  it  might  not  reach  Bome.  This 
circumstance  drew  his  attention  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
duchess,  and  she  was  subsequently  exposed  to  severe  trials 
on  this  very  account. 

Ben^e  found  hearty  sympathy  and  support  from  Anne  de 
Parthenai,*  the  daughter  of  her  governess  Madame  de  Soubise. 

*  See  Appendix  D. 

'  She  matzied  Antoine  de  Pons,  who  Burviyed  her,  and  was  maseaored  at  St. 
Bufholomew. 

TOL.  u.  o 
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Anne  was  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  conrt  of  Ferrara, 
and  greatlj  attached  to  the  duchess ;  she  was  about  the  same 
age  as  her  royal  friend,  they  had  followed  the  same  studies^ 
and  grown  up  in  habits  of  intimacy  together.  She  was  a  good 
Latin  scholar,  and  had  studied  Greek  so  diligently  that  she 
could  read  with  facility  any  book  in  that  language.  But  her 
chief  delight  was  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  books  of  theology, 
and  one  of  her  greatest  pleasures  was  to  converse  with  pious  and 
learned  men  on  sacred  subjects.  Nor  was  she  deficient  in 
feminine  accomplishments;  she  had  a  fine  voice,  and  was 
a  proficient  in  several  kinds  of  music. 

Her  brother  Jean  de  Parthenai,  Baron  de  Soubise,  accom- 
panied his  sister  to  the  court  of  Ferrara,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
it  was  during  his  residence  there  that  his  Protestant  predilections 
became  so  confirmed  as  to  induce  him  afterwards  to  stand 
forward  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Huguenot  party  in  France. 
It  is  recorded  of  the  gallant  Soubise  and  his  heroic  wife  Antoi- 
nette Bouchard,  that  while  he  held  Lyons  for  the  Protestants, 
the  besieging  party,  who  were  Catholics,  threatened  to  take  his 
wife  and  daughter  to  the  gates  and  massacre  them  before  his 
eyes  if  he  did  not  surrender.  His  noble  wife,  in  reply  to  a  mes- 
sage sent  by  her  husband,,  wrote  word,  by  Poltrot  the  messenger, 
to  let  them  both  perish  rather  than  sacrifice  the  interests  of  his 
party.  She  was  indeed  a  wife  worthy  of  the  man  who  would 
never  in  his  greatest  extremity  treat  separately  for  himself,  nor 
sign  any  agreement  without  the  cooperation  of  the  Huguenot 
chiefe.  A  total  abnegation  of  self,  and  an  absolute  devotedness 
to  the  cause  they  had  espoused,  were  the  ruling  virtues  of  this 
high-minded  family.  The  brother  of  Madame  de  Soubise,  the 
Vicomte  d'  Aubeterre,  gave  up  rank  and  wealth  and  all  the 
luxuries  of  civilised  society  to  follow  his  conscience  in  religion. 
During  the  heat  of  persecution  he  fled  to  Geneva,  where  he  led 
a  very  hard  life;  being  obliged  by  the  laws  of  that  republic 
to  have  a  trade,  and  live  by  it,  he  became  a  button-maker. 
With  such  valiant  spirits  to  fight  for  their  religion,  we  cannot 
wonder  if  nothing  short  of  a  wholesale  massacre  could  rid  France 
of  these  protesters  against  Catholic  corruptions.  When  the 
perfidious  peace  was  made  in  1572,  at  the  marriage  of  Henri  IV. 
with  Marguerite  Catherine's  daughter,  the  Vicomte  d'  Aubeterre 
was  induced  to  go  to  Paris,  and  fell  a  victim  at  the  massacre 
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of  St.  Bartholomew^  after  defending  himself  with  the  conrage 
of  a  lion  against  his  murderers.^ 

Besides  the  animated  and  intellectual  companionship  of 
her  French  friends,  the  dnchess  was  sorronnded  by  learned 
Italians  of  great  talent.  The  princes  of  Ferrara  had  always 
been  distinguished  patrons  of  literature.  During  the  reign  of 
Alfonso  I.  constant  warfare  had  in  some  degree  restrained  his 
munificence  towards  learning,  but  his  son  Ercole  II.  was  at 
liberty  to  indulge  his  classical  tastes.  Ariosto*  even  numbers 
him  among  the  poets  of  his  day.  Ferrara  was  not  only  famous 
for  the  superior  talents  of  its  literary  men,  but  for  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  its  professors  of  medicine.  Giovanni  Mainardi 
and  his  distinguished  scholar,  Antonio  Musa  Brasavola,  were 
the  renovators  of  medical  science.  The  latter,  son  of  count 
Francesco  Brasavola,  read  Dialectics  in  the  university  at  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  at  twenty,  sustained  arguments  both  at  Padua 
and  Bologna  on  a  hundred  propositions  relating  to  theology, 
philosophy,  mathematics,  astronomy,  medicine,  and  belles  lettres. 
This  universal  genius  was  a  great  favourite  at  court;  he  was 
appointed  chief  physician  to  £rcole,  the  heir  apparent,  and 
accompanied  him  to  France  when  he  went  to  claim  his  bride. 
He  had  the  honour  of  being  consulted  in  his  medical  capacity 
by  Charles  Y.  and  by  Paul  III.  His  favourite  study  was 
botany :  he  had  a  splendid  collection  of  rare  plants,  and  in* 
troduoed  many  new  remedies  into  medical  science. 

The  university  of  Ferrara  was  in  Its  highest  lustre  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Ercole  II.  Ben6e's  fine  taste 
and  classical  education  gave  great  encouragement  to  talent,  and 
the  care  with  which  she  educated  her  daughters  was  an  example 
to  the  nobles  and  a  stimulus  to  literature  in  general.  Besides 
Calcagnini,  Mainardi,  Brasavola,  and  the  antiquary  Costanzo 
Landiy  we  find  the  poet  Giglio  G^egorio  Geraldi,  who,  after 
struggling  with  poverty  out  of  his  own  country,  was  at 
length  obliged  in  1533  to  return  without  having  improved  his 
fortunes.  He  was  at  Bome,  in  the  service  of  cardinal  Bangone, 
when  the  city  was  taken  in  1527,  and  lost  everything  he  possessed, 
including  his  books,  which  were  indeed  his  chief  riches.  His 
patron  dying  that  same  year  he  retired  to  Mirandola,  where  Gian 

^  See  Bayle's  Lietiona^f  art.  Soubise. 
'  Orlando  IkiriosOf  Canto  xxzyii.  st.  13. 
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Francesco  Pico  gave  him  a  cordial  reception^  and  promised  to 
compensate  liim  for  his  losses;  but  in  1533  count  Pico  was 
barbarously  murdered/  Giraldi  was  even  in  greater  danger 
than  at  the  sack  of  Borne,  and  scarcely  escaped  with  life  when 
he  took  refuge  at  Ferrara.  Here  he  met  with  assistance  and 
sympathy,  and  the  duchess  willingly  extended  her  patronage 
to  him.  Confined  almost  continually  to  bed  by  terrible  fits 
of  the  gout,  he  yet  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  study,  and 
wrote  his  celebrated  work  Sintagmi  intomo  agli  Iddj\  in  which 
he  displayed  an  almost  boundless  erudition,  for  there  is  scarcely 
an  author  either  in  Greek  or  Latin  whom  he  does  not  quote ; 
he  cites  all  the  old  MSS.,  and  confronts  them  with  the  ancient 
inscriptions.  Neither  was  he  one  of  those  limited  intelligences 
who  are  satisfied  to  compile  from  the  works  of  others,  but  he 
analysed  and  compared,  adapted  or  rejected  their  opinions  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  he  had  formed  of  the  subject.  He  dedicated 
his  Storia  d£  Poeti  to  the  duchess  Benee.  Monsr.  Fontanini 
is  much  shocked  at  this,  and  more  particularly  at  his  praisiag 
the  holy  life  of  the  duchess,  and  speaking  of  her  piety  and 
religion;  expressions  which  horrify  him,  as  he  considers  her 
dissidence  from  the  Boman  Catholic  religion'  a  disqualification 
for  piety  or  holiness. 

1  Gianfrancesco  Pico  della  Mirandola  was  the  nephew  of  his  learned  nnde 
OioTanni  Pico,  but  his  life  waa  much  less  tranquil,  and  he  feU  a  yictim  in  the  end 
to  fiunily  feuds.  Gianfrancesco  was  an  ardent  Platonist  and  an  opiK>ser  of  AristotLe ; 
he  succeeded  his  grand-nephew  Galeotto  in  the  dominion  of  Mirandola,  but  his 
brother  Lodoyico  claimed  this  principality,  and  was  warmly  supported  by  Ids  wife, 
Prancesca,  daughter  of  the  French  general  Gianjacopo  Triyolzi.  LodoTico  was 
slain  in  war,  but  Francesca  stood  up  for  the  rights  of  her  sons.  As  the  French 
arms  prevailed  or  fedled  Gianfrancesco  lost  or  won  his  paternal  estates;  but  at 
length,  during  the  night  of  the  15th  of  October,  1533,  Galeotto  the  nephew  of 
Lodoyico,  at  the  head  of  forty  armed  men,  entered  the  apartment  of  Gianfrancesco 
with  murderous  intent.  Peroeiying  his  danger  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
before  a  crucifix,  when  the  asHRBsins  barbarously  cut  off  his  head,  and  threw  his 
wife  and  son  into  prison.  Considering  the  continual  agitation  of  his  life,  it  is 
wonderfol  how  he  found  time  to  write  so  many  works  on  such  yarious  subjects. — See 
TiraboBchi,  Lett,  Ital.  tom.  yii.  p.  355 ;  and  Boscoe's  Life  ofleo  X,  yoL  ii  p.  251. 

^  **  lo  resto  molto  maravigUato  che  Lilio  Gregorio,  morto  nel  1552  in  fine  della 
prefiizione  alia  Puchessa  Benata  sopra  la  storia  de'  Poeti  e  in  quella  sopra  la  Dis- 
sertazione  de  annia  et  mennbus,  esalti  ancor  egU  in  estreme  la  santitit  di  Benata,  anzi 
di  piu,  pietaiem  et  religionem  in  Deum  :  cose,  che  &nno  orrore,  considerando  come 
allora  in  materia  di  Fede  cattolica  si  staya  in  Ferrara,  e  in  Italia."  In  the  Begistri 
di  Prospero  Santacroce  there  are  fifty  letters  addressed  to  Card.  Borromeo ;  among 
which  are  three  which  speak  of  the  Duchess  Ben^  as  pm  che  mai  pertmaee  nOU 
eetta  di  OiMm.— Fontanini,  Eloq,  lUd.  tom.  L  p.  119. 
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Marcello  Palingenio  was  another  contemporaiy  poet^  who 
wrote  Zodiacus  ViteBy  a  poem  more  carious  than  elegant^  in 
which  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  the  heads  of  the  twelve 
books  or  chapters.  Tiraboschi  sajs  it  owes  its  celebrity  chiefly 
to  the  pungent  invectives  in  which  the  author  indulged  against 
the  monks,  the  clergy,  and  even  the  Boman  pontiffs.  This 
caused  him  to  be  branded  as  a  heretic,  and  his  dead  body  was 
condemned  to  be  burned,  notwithstanding  his  having  professed 
in  his  prefiice  to  submit  his  opinions  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Catholic  church.    The  poem  was  dedicated  to  Ercole  11.^ 

Alessandro  Sassi  was  one  of  those  erudite  students  who 
dived  into  the  depths  of  antiquity.  He  wrote  a  mythological 
work  styled  Numinutn  et  Heroum  Ortginesy  besides  innumerable 
M88.  on  poetry,  history,  geography,  &c.  The  university  of 
Ferrara  was  in  such  high  renown  that  it  was  full  of  strangers, 
and  so  numerous  were  the  students  of  the  English  nation  that 
they  formed  a  distinct  body  apart  from  others. 

The  literary  taste  of  Ferrara  manifested  itself  in  a  super- 
abundance of  academies  with  their  quaint  appellations.'  Three 
only  however  deserve  notice.  Their  youthful  vigour  and  racy 
eloquence  will  perhaps  be  best  depicted  in  the  language  of 
Alberto  Lollio,  the  founder  of  the  ElevcOiy  who  thus  addressed 
the  members  of  the  academy  on  the  election  of  a  Dictator. 
"  Fresh  in  the  flower  of  youth  you  are  able  to  bear  vigorously 
all  kinds  of  fatigue  and  inconvenience;  you  have  among  you 
quick  intellects  capable  of  overcoming  the  greatest  difficulties; 
you  live  in  a  cheerful,  peaceful  and  tranquil  city,  where  the 
university  is  full  of  learned  and  eloquent  men,  and  where 
there  is  an  abundant  store  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  books ; 
you  enjoy  the  varied  and  continuous  lectures  and  discussions 
of  the  academy,  the  welcome  and  delightfdl  conversation  of 
many  pilgrim  spirits,  who,  moved  by  the  desire  of  knowledge, 
have  flocked  to  this  country  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  &c."'  At 
the  death  of  the  learned  Celio  Calcagnini,  one  of  its  great 
supporters,  it  decayed,  but  was  revived  under  the  name  of 
FUareti,  Bartolomeo  Bicci,  in  his  correspondence  with  Alfonso 
Calcagnini,  congratulates  him  on  opening  this  academy  in  the 

1  Tirabofldii,  Lett.  Itat.  torn.  yii.  p.  258. 
'  Siit.  Oynm.  Fnrar.  vol.  i.  p.  139. 
3  Zollio  Oras,  torn.  i.  p.  92. 
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country,  describes  their  meetings,  their  walks  together,  and  their 
learned  discourses  with  each  other,  and  bemoans  himself  that  he 
cannot  leaye  the  city  to  enjoy  their  society ;  but  he  declines  to 
become  a  member  on  account  of  his  pressing  occupations  and  his 
advanced  age. 

The  academy  called  Ferrareae  flourished  at  a  later  period 
under  Torquato  Tasso,  who  spoke  the  opening  oration.  "  Here 
we  neither  desire  nor  aspire  to  anything  but  to  cultivate  our 
intellects,  and  mature  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  learning  which 
our  mother  nature  has  so  lavishly  scattered  among  us ;  here  each 
will  seek  to  sharpen  his  wit,  to  refine  his  judgment,  to  exercise 
his  memory,  and  make  it  the  receptacle  of  the  precious  treasures 
of  knowledge  and  science ;  here  the  tongue  will  be  accustomed 
to  express  with  grace  the  ideas  which  the  mind  has  first  con- 
ceived and  apprehended."* 

As  at  Modena  the  freedom  of  discussion  on  literary  subjects 
was  by  an  easy  transition  extended  to  works  of  theology,  and 
the  Italian  historians  say  that  all  the  books  which  were  printed 
against  the  Catholic  religion  were  eagerly  read  at  Ferrara  under 
the  patronage  of  the  duchess,  and  that  fugitives  on  account 
of  opinion  received  there  assistance  and  protection.*  But  while 
the  interests  of  literature  were  not  neglected,  a  nobler  few  sought 
a  higher  species  of  learning. 

Calvin's  visit  and  instructions  at  Ferrara  had  not  been 
without  fruit.  Besides  the  accomplished  Anne  de  Parthenai, 
who  was  a  true  christian  disciple,  there  was  a  young  Italian 
lady  named  Francesca  Burcyronia,  who  was  so  impressed  by 
his  preaching  that  she  began  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  to  study 
them  with  serious  earnestness.  She  was  greatly  assisted  in  her 
search  after  truth  by  the  conversation  of  two  brothers  from 
Germany  of  the  name  of  Sinapi.  John  and  Chilian  Sinapi  were 
Lutherans ;  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  university  of  Ferrara, 
they  entered  themselves  as  students  there,  and  were  employed 
by  the  duchess  to  instruct  the  princesses  in  Greek.  One  of  them, 
John,  was  a  medical  man,'  and  probably  took  his  degree  at 
Ferrara.  The  young  ladies  of  the  court  no  doubt  had  an 
opportunity  of  sharing  the  instructions  given  to  the  princess 

1  Tasso,  Opere^  torn.  iv.  p.  619.    Ed.  Firenze. 

3  Frizzi,  Mem*  Storia  FerarrOy  torn.  iv.  p.  309. 

3  For  some  of  their  letters  see  Olympia  Morata  Opera.  Basil.  1570. 
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Anna.  In  the  absence  of  exact  details  we  may  imagine  with 
evciy  probability  of  truth  that  Calvin's  earnest,  serious  teaching 
was  made  a  blessing  to  these  joung  people,  and  the  brothers 
Sinapi,  protestants  by  predilection,  became  more  spiritually 
enlightened  under  his  instructions. 

When  in  1533  John  Sinapi  married  Francesca  Burcyronia, 
they  so  deeply  felt  their  obligations  to  the  reformer  that  they 
kept  up  a  close  correspondence  with  him  as  their  spiritual  guide. 

**  We  beseech  you,"  they  wrote,  **  in  the  name  of  that 
friendship  of  which  you  have  given  us  so  many  proofs  during 
your  stay  in  this  court,  to  continue  to  us  the  benefit  of  your 
counsels.  Teach  us,  in  the  midst  of  the  snares  which  surround 
us,  how  to  conduct  ourselves  as  a  christian  couple,  to  live  in 
a  holy  manner  before  Qod,  and  render  to  him  the  honour  due 
to  his  name."^ 

Nor  was  Calvin  unmindful  of  the  flock  he  had  left  behind 
him  at  Ferranu  He  wrote  continually  to  the  duchess,  and  we 
are  greatly  indebted  to  the  industry  and  good  taste  of  a  modem 
editor  for  the  pleasure  and  edification  he  has  afibrded  us  by 
publishing  these  interesting  letters.'  The  all-absorbing  desire  to 
follow  the  commands  of  God  which  so  eminently  distinguished 
this  great  reformer  shines  forth  conspicuously  in  these  faithful 
exhortations  to  this  distinguished  lady.  In  a  letter  written 
with  his  own  hand,  still  extant  in  the  library  of  Geneva,  he 
unveils  the  character  of  her  almoner,  a  certain  Maistre  Frangoia^ 
whom  the  duchess  had  appointed  her  preacher,  but  whom 
Calvin  disapproved  of  as  a  temporiser ;  one  who  preached  the 
Gospel  when  it  suited  his  profit  or  ambition,  and  changed  his 
tone  when  it  brought  him  vexation  or  persecution. 

To  XT  Lady  Duchess  of  Febbaba. 

*'  Madak, — ^I  humbly  beseech  you  to  take  in  good  part  my  bold* 
seas  in  writiiig  these  presents,  judging  that,  if  in  this  there  is  too  much 
plainness  {9impl%c%ii)y  it  does  not  proceed  so  much  from  rashness  or 
over-boldness  as  from  a  pure  and  sincere  desire  to  serve  you  in  the 
Lord.  For  .though  I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  a  very  unprofitable 
servant  of  the  Church,  nevertheless  it  appears  expedient  for  me  to 
occupy  myself  in  this  matter  according  to  the  grace  given  me  by  God, 
and  I  have  even  thought  it  necessary  to  act  thus  if  I  wished  to  perform 

^  Joannes  Sinapiiu  Calyino,  decembre  1543,  unedited  correspondenoe  cited  by 
Jules  Bonnet     Vie  <r  Olympia  Morata^  p.  45.    Paris,  1854. 

3  Letirea  de  Jsan  Calvm,  recueillies  par  Jules  Bonnet.    Paris,  1854. 
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mj  dutj ;  and  because  I  feel  myself  bound  towards  you  to  promote  as 
much  as  possible,  in  tbings  pertaining  to  mj  office,  your  wel£Eu:e  and 
advantage.  Tbougb  this  alone  is  a  sufficient  motive,  yet,  considering 
the  rank  and  preeminence  which  Grod  has  given  you,  it  appears  that 
we  all,  wbom  the  Lord  in  his  goodness  bas  called  to  be  ministers  of 
his  holy  word,  ougbt  to  be  specially  diligent  in  occupying  ourselves 
about  you,  because,  fax  more  &an  other  persons  of  princely  rank,  you 
are  able  to  promote  and  advance  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Ghnst.  I  have 
besides  discerned  in  you  so  great  a  fear  of  God,  and  so  faithful  a  desire 
to  obey  him,  that  even  independent  of  the  exalted  station  in  which  he 
has  placed  you  among  men,  I  so  esteem  the  grace  with  which  he  has 
inspired  you,  that  I  should  deem  myself  accursed  if  I  omitted  any 
opportunity  which  presented  itself  of  serving  or  being  useful  to  you. 
Tlus  I  say  truly,  without  flattery  or  dissimulation,  but  in  sincerity  of 
heart  as  speaking  before  Him  who  knows  all  our  secret  thoughts. 

"  Madam,  I  have  heard  from  certain  good  persons  who  have  passed 
by  this  way,  that  Maistre  Frangois,  wbom  you  have  appointed  preacher 
in  your  house,  after  having  acquitted  himself  as  well  in  preaching  as 
could  be  expected  of  him,  has  persuaded  you  that  it  would  not  be 
a  bad  thing,  after  hearing  tiie  mass,  to  take  the  communion  of  the  Lord's 
Bupper.  This  was  not  approved  by  one  of  your  ladies,  who,  according  to 
the  knowledge  which  she  had  received  from  Gh)d,  would  not  against  her 
conscience  approach  that  which  she  thought  wrong :  this,  through  the 
influence  of  Maistre  Frangois,  has  in  some  degree  diminished  the  good 
will  you  usually  bear  her,  and  matters  have  gone  so  far  that  you  have 
been  told  that  those  who  think  like  her  are  not  to  be  borne,  mora 
especially  because  their  importunities  engender  causes  of  offence  with- 
out end  among  the  &ithful.  On  this  account,  judging  that  a  thing  of 
such  great  importance  was  not  to  be  concealed,  and  seeing  that  you  are 
given  to  understand  things  to  be  different  firom  what  tiiey  are;  ac- 
cording as  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  reveal  to  me  from  the  Scriptures^ 
I  thought  of  communicating  to  you  what  God  had  given  me  to  under- 
stand in  this  matter.  But  while  I  was  imdecided  and  doubtful  what 
to  do,  I  was  informed  by  Madame  de  Pons^  that  you  greatly  desired  to 
be  more  fiilly  instructed  on  this  point,  seeing  there  were  so  many  diffi- 
culties that  you  found  it  very  difficult  to  decide.  This  message  con- 
firmed my  intention  of  venturing  to  undertake  to  lay  faithfully  before 
you  the  extent  of  my  knowledge,  in  order  that  you  might  make  your 
decision,  and  when  you  had  Mly  heard  the  truth  of  God  that  you 
might  follow  it  in  all  obedience,  as  your  desire  is  not  to  rebel  against 
but  humbly  and  benignly  to  receive  it.  However,  Madam,  before 
I  begin,  I  entreat  you  not  to  harbour  any  suspicion  that  I  do  this  at 
the  instigation  of  any  of  your  attendants,  or  to  fsivour  any  particular 
person,  for  I  avow  before  Gk>d  that  I  do  it  without  being  asked  by  any 
person ;  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  only  on  the  information  of  travellers 
who  did  not  know  that  I  had  any  opportunity  of  writing  to  you.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  would  rather  be  thrown  into  the  depths  of  the  sea' 
than  make  use  of  the  truth  of  God  as  an  engine  for  hatred  or  flavour  to 

1  Anne  de  Pardienai,  wife  of  Antolne  de  Pons,  Comie  de  Harennee,  first 
gentleman  to  Ercole  n.  duke  of  Ferrara. 

3  «r  aimeraia  mieuhs  etr4  eonfondu  $n  abysme.    Bonnet,  ZeUres  de  CaMn, 
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any  creatore  whatsoefver.  Bnt  what  ntges  me  to  speak  ib,  that  I  can« 
not  bear  the  word  of  God  to  be  hidden  from  you,  perrerted,  corrapted, 
and  depraved  on  such  important  points  by  tiiose  in  whom  you  have 
confidence,  and  to  whom  you  have  given  authority. 

''Touching  Matstre  Fran^o%9,  when  I  tell  you  calmly  what  I 
certainly  know  of  him  to  warn  you  against  trusting  implicitly  to  his 
doctrine,  I  do  not  fear  that  you  will  have  a  bad  opinion  of  me  as  if 
I  spoke  of  this  person  from  hatred  or  envy.  For  I  have  neither  cause 
nor  motive  to  envy  him  in  any  way,  and  the  hatred  which  I  have 
hitherto  borne  him  has  been  always  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  edify  him 
&r  good.  But  when  I  see  any  one,  from  an  unenlightened  conscience, 
overturning  the  word  of  God  and  extinguishing  the  light  of  truth, 
I  could  not  forgive  him  were  he  my  own  father  a  hundred  times  over. 
From  long  experience  I  know  that  this  man,  small  as  is  the  intelligence 
which  Gkid  ht^  given  him  of  the  Scriptures,  has  always  used  it  for  his 
own  profit  and  ambition,  preaching  it  (the  truth)  when  it  served  his 

avarice,  and  renouncing  it  as  soon  as  it  brought  him  annoyance 

When  tzouble  and  persecutions  arose  he  had  always  his  renunciation 
ready  to  escape  them,  so  that  in  him  we  can  discern  nothing,  but  that 
the  holy  sacred  word  of  Gk>d  is  to  him  a  game  and  a  mockery,  for  he 
turns  it  into  a  farce,  acting  sometimes  one  character  sometimes  another, 
as  the  fiEuicy  takes  him.  Of  his  life  I  say  nothing,  except  that  a  better 
one  were  desirable  in  a  minister  of  the  word 

''But  now.  Madam,  let  us  leave  the  person  and  come  to  the 
subject-matter.  He  gives  you  to  understand  that  the  mass  is  not  so 
bad  or  abominable,  that  it  is  not  allowable  to  be  said  and  listened  to 
by  the  faithful ;  those  whose  conscience  is  against  it  he  calls  disturbers 
of  the  church  and  exciters  of  scandals  among  the  weak,  whom  we  are 
commanded  to  sustain.  On  the  first  point  I  doubt  whether  I  need 
dwell,  conceiving  you  to  be  convinced  that  the  mass  is  as  execrable 
a  sacrilege  as  could  be  devised,  and  I  almost  fear  to  appear  ridiculous 
in  your  eyes  if  I  attempt  to  prove  that  which  you  do  not  deem  doubtfol. 

Inasmuch  as  the  mass  is  a  sacrifice  commanded  by  men  for 

the  redemption  and  salvation  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  as  their  canon 
bears,  it  is  an  intolerable  blasphemy  by  which  the  sufferings  of  Jesus 
Ghiist  are  rejected  as  of  no  efficacy.  For  when  we  say  that  the  faithful 
are  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  through  which  they  obtain  re- 
ndseion  of  their  sins,  righteousness,  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  we 
understand  that  our  good  Saviour,  in  offering  himself  to  the  Father  and 
submitting  to  be  sacrificed,  has  offered  himself  as  an  eternal  sacrifice, 
through  which  our  iniquities  being  cleansed  and  purified,  we  are 
received  into  favour  by  the  Father,  and  become  partakers  of  the  heavenly 
inheritance  of  which  the  Apostle  so  fully  speaks  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.^  If  then  the  death  of  Christ  is  not  acknowledged  as  the  one^ 
sacrifice  which  has  been  made  once  for  all  to  be  of  perpetual  efiicacy, 

^  "By  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  onee  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained 
etenial  redemptiofiL  ....  Nor  yet  that  he  ahould  ofibr  himaelf  often  as  the  high 
prieal  entereth  into  the  holy  place  every  year  with  blood  of  others.  For  then  mugt 
he  often  have  sofiered  since  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  bnt  now  onoe  in  the  end 
of  the  wodd  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  nn  by  the  sacrifioe  of  himself." — Epitt, 
Afc'WMyC.iz. 
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what  Temains  then  hut  to  lay  it  aside  as  of  no  value  ?  I  know  well 
that  these  liars,  to  cover  their  ahomination,  say  that  they  offer  the  same 
sacrifice  which  Jesus  did,  hut  this  involves  many  blasphemies,  fie 
alone  could  do  this.  The  Apostle  says  that  if  he  is  now  sacrificed  he 
must  often  suffer.  Thus  you  see  you  must  do  one  of  two  things,  either 
denounce  and  detest  the  horrible  hla^hemy  of  the  mass,  or  by  approving 
it  trample  under  foot  the  cross  of  Cniist.  Bow  contrary  it  is  to  the 
Supper  of  Christ  I  leave  you  to  consider  within  yourself,  after  having 
read  in  the  Scriptures  an  account  of  its  institution.  The  great 
desecration  and  idolatry  which  is  committed  in  adoring  as  Gk>d  a  created 
(thing)^  is  in  no  wise  excusable.  These  things  considered,  let  us  reflect 
that  we  can  neither  say  nor  hear  it  without  seriously  offending  Qod 

by  partaking  of  such  abominations If  any  object  that  he  cannot 

avoid  exterior  actions,  but  that  his  heart  is  right  within ;  to  this  our 
Lord  replies,  that  he  would  be  glorified  in  our  bodies  which  he  has 
ransomed  through  his  blood,  that  he  requires  us  to  confess  him  with 
the  mouth,  add  that  all  our  prayers  be  consecrated  to  Ids  honour,  and 
not  in  any  way  contaminated  or  polluted  by  things  displeasing  to  him. 
"  Now  as  to  the  scandal.  Your  almoner  says,  weak  consciences  axe 
troubled  if  any  who  are  deemed  believers  have  such  a  horror  of  the 
mass  that  they  will  neither  hear  nor  be  present  at  it.  But  he  does  not 
consider  that  in  things  commanded  or  forbidden  by  Ck>d,  if  the  whole 
world  should  be  offended,  nevertheless  we  are  not  to  disobey  his  com- 
mands.   Besides,  aU  that  we  are  commanded  to  do  in  not 

offending  our  neighbour  tends  to  his  good  for  edification,  as  St.  Paul 
in  the  15th  of  Bomans  clearly  proves.  It  follows  therefore  that  we 
must  not  please  him  in  things  which  do  not  tend  to  his  edification  but 
to  his  ruin We  know  the  mass  to  be  an  accursed  and  execra- 
ble thing ;  if  we  countenance  it  to  please  the  ignorant,  those  who  see  us 
present  conclude  that  we  approve  it,  and  follow  our  example.  St.  Paul 
considers  this  a  great  crime,  though  we  do  not  make  any  difficulty 
about  it.  I  beseech  you.  Madam,  do  not  allow  yourself  from  fear  of 
giving  offence  to  be  deceived.  For  there  is  no  scandal  in  the  world 
more  pernicious  than  that  which,  by  our  example,  makes  our  Christian 
brother  to  stumble  and  fall  into  error.  If  we  wish  to  avoid  all  offence, 
we  must  cast  Jesus  Christ  behind  us,  for  he  is  the  rock  of  offence  against 

which  the  whole  world  stumbles  and  falls Not  only  in  all 

the  churches  which  have  received  the  Gospel,  but  also  among  in- 
dividuals, it  is  a  point  decided,  that  the  abomination  of  the  mass  is  not 
to  be  endured.    Prom  thence  Capito,^  who  is  one  of  those  who  seeks  to 


I  The'wafer  wldoh  Ib  held  np  to  be  adoied  ia  a  oompoeition  of  floor,  hofney,  &o. 
manufactured  by  the  priests  and  called  the  body  of  our  Lord. 

s  Wolfgang  Fabricins  Capito  was  professor  of  divinity  at  Strasburg :  he  died  in 
1641.  The  title  of  his  work  was,  De  mwa,  vuUrimonio,  et  jure  magitiraitu  in  Be- 
ligione.  He  dedicated  it  to  Henry  vin.  as  Summtim  in  terria  JBecUna  Anglieant^ 
caput.  The  date  is  15th  March,  1537.  Lettrea  de  Calvin^  J.  Bonnet,  1854.  In 
Orig.  Lett.  Sng,  Sef.  vol.  i.  p.  15,  there  is  a  letter  of  Archbp.  Cranmer  to  Capito, 
acknowledging  the  reoeipt  of  the  book,  which  he  presented  to  the  Jong  with  his  own 
hand,  and  hinted  that  the  author  should  be  recompensed.  The  king  did  not  much 
admire  the  book ;  "there  were  some  things  he  ooidd  by  no  means  digest  or  ap- 
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moderate  matters,  has  just  written  a  book,  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
king  of  England,  in  which  he  teaches  that  it  is  the  office  of  Christiaa 
princes  to  drive  out  of  their  country  this  execrable  idolatry,  if,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  they  are  prepared  to  do  their  duty.  In  short,  there  is  no 
person  of  any  celebrity  who  is  not  now  of  this  opinion. 

"Since  then,  Madam,  it  has  pleased  this  onr  good  Lord  Gh)d 
through  his  infinite  mercy  to  impart  unto  you  the  knowledge  of  his 
name,  and  enlighten  you  in  the  truth  of  his  holy  Gospel ;  acknowledge 
ike  Tocation  with  which  you  are  called.  For  he  has  withdrawn  us  from 
the  abyss  of  darkness  in  which  we  were  held  captive,  that  we  may 
unswervingly  follow  his  light  without  swaying  hither  and  thither,  and 
that  we  may  seek  more  and  more  to  be  taught  of  Him,  and  to  profit 
more  abundantly  through  that  holy  patience  of  which  he  has  given 
us  some  earnest.  And  above  aU  take  care  not  to  limit  the  operations 
of  his  Spirit,  as  those  do  who  shut  both  eyes  and  ears  to  the  evidence  of 
the  truth,  content  to  be  ignorant  of  what  the  Lord  would  teach  them. 
We  must  not  act  thus,  lest  the  Lord  punish  us  for  such  ingratitude  and 
contempt.  But  rather  let  us  study  to  advance  in  the  school  of  this 
good  master  IdU  we  arrive  at  perfection  in  his  doctrine,  which  wiU  be 
when  we  lay  down  this  heavy  earthly  flesh,  praying  with  good  David 

tiiat  He  would  teach  us  to  do  his  will The  chief  thing  is  to 

ascertain  what  fruit  his  holy  doctrine  ought  to  bear  in  us.  It  should 
80  transform  our  mind  and  heart  that  his  glory  shines  in  us,  which 
consiBts  in  innocence,  integrity,  and  holiness.  If  this  be  not  ike  case 
we  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain  when  we  glory  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel.  I  do  not  say  this  to  admonish  you  to  do  what  you  are  not 
doing  at  this  present  time,  but  that  the  work  which  God  has  begun  in 
you  may  be  confirmed  day  by  day.  I  only  beg,  as  I  did  at  the  be- 
ginning, that  you  would  pardon  my  plainness  {simpUcitS),  If  you 
wish  to  be  more  fuUy  instructed  in  this  matter,  and  principally  how 
a  Christian  person  is  to  act  regarding  offences,  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the 
measure  granted  to  me  by  God,  to  satisfy  you.  Meanwhile  I  send 
you  an  epistle^  which,  as  you  will  see,  is  suitable,  if  you  esteem  it 
worthy,  to  employ  some  of  your  hours  of  leisure ;  and  besides  a  little 
book,'  which  I  have  just  finished,  and  I  hope  from  its  brevity  it  may 
be  some  consolation  to  you,  especially  as  it  is  very  frill  on  doctrine.^ 

prove;"  and  Cramner  says  these  "  were  the  statements  made  conceniing  the  mass." 
CramweU  pat  hia  majeaty  again  in  mind  of  the  author,  and  got  an  order  for  one 
himdred  crowns,  which  Cranmer  caUa  a  "trifting  present." 

^  The  letter  of  Calvin  to  Louis  Dnchemin,  Jh  Fugimdia  impiorum  iUtcUia  $aeru 
it  puritate  Chrittiana  rdigionu,   Gen^e.   8vo.  1537. 

'  De  la  C^ne  de  noetxe  Seignenr.    1640. 

'  The  last  paragraph  of  this  letter  is  wanting  in  the  French  edition.  Mr.  Bon* 
net  has  supplied  it  from  a  Latin  tranaktion.  Cahini  Bpist,  et  Eeaponaa^  p.  93. 
(Ed.  Amsterd.)  The  date  is  wanting,  and  Mr.  Bonnet  conjectures  the  letter  to  have 
been  written  in  1641,  guided  probably  by  the  date  1640  of  Calvin's  work  on  La  Cdne  ; 
but  the  copy  sent  to  the  Duchess  might  not  have  been  printed,  possibly  it  was 
written  at  an  earlier  period,  during  Calvin's  first  stay  in  Geneva.  In  &vonr  of  this 
supposition  there  are  several  reasons  to  be  adduced.  Madame  de  Pons  is  aUnded  to 
by  Calvin  as  being  then  at  the  Court  of  Ferrara ;  and  Babelais,  in  a  letter  written  in 
16361,  says  that  he  fears  the  Duchess  will  suffer  much,  as  the  Duke  had  sent  away 
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« 


May  the  Lord  look  on  you  in  this  your  weakness,  and  so  effica- 
ciously pour  out  the  energy  of  his  Spirit,  that  he  may  render  yon  not 
less  illustrious  in  his  kingdom  than  he  has  heen  pleased  to  exalt  you  in 
this  present  life  above  the  generality  of  mankind.    Geneva  (1541)." 

Such  were  the  clear  views  and  forcible  exhortations  which 
this  great  reformer  impressed  on  the  minds  of  princes  and 
nobles.  His  letters  are  a  singular  contrast  to  the  adulation 
common  among  learned  men  at  the  same  period,  but  they  {umish 
an  admirable  proof  of  the  heart-searching  nature  of  his  religious 
principles. 

While  we  admire  his  faithfulness,  we  must  not  £Eiil  to  obserye 
the  teachable  spirit  of  the  duchess.  Beared  in  a  court  of  luxuiji 
and  only  partially  acquainted  with  Scripture  doctrine,  she  waa 
jet  sincerely  desirous  of  following  the  counsel  of  those  who 
were  the  most  deeply  enlightened  in  the  oracles  of  truth.  She 
persevered  under  difficulties  of  no  common  order,  and  proved 
herself  eminently  worthy  of  the  approbation  which  Calvin 
bestows  on  her. 

Among  other  visitors  at  the  court  of  Ferrara  about  this  time, 
we  find  Clement  Marot,^  the  poet,  who  had  fled  from  France 
during  the  heat  of  persecution  after  the  affiur  of  the  Placards.' 

Madame  de  Souhiae.  "Momdeur  de  Limoges  qui  etait  a  Fenare  Ambaaaadenr 
pour  le  Boi  yoyant  que  le  dit  Duo  sans  V  ayertir  de  son  entreprise  s'  etoit  rapproch6 
a  r  EmpereuT  et  le  Pape  s*  etoit  retire  en  France.  H  y  a  danger  que  Madame  Ben6e 
en  sou&a  fajBcherie.  Le  dit  Duo  lui  a  ost£  Madame  de  Soubise  sa  gouvemante  et 
la  £ut  serrir  par  des  Italiennes." — Lettrea  de  RabelaU^  from  Bayle's  Diet.  The  dia- 
miaaion  of  Madame  de  Soubise  might  not,  it  is  true,  include  her  daughter  Madame 
de  Pons  and  her  husband.  Bayle,  under  the  article  Farthenaif  alludes  to  a  report 
that  M.  de  Pons,  Comte  de  Marennee,  was  dismissed  from  Ferrara  for  declaring  that 
Francis,  king  of  France,  considered  the  house  of  Pons  as  ancient  as  that  of  Ferrara. 
But  this  must  haye  been  a  mere  pretence ;  his  Protestantism  was  the  real  cause. 

^  While  in  prison  Marot  wrote  a  poem  called  Enfer^  which  he  sent  to  FianoiSy 
who  was  a  prisoner  in  Spain.  The  king  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  wrote  an 
order  for  his  immediate  release. — Marot,  (Euwm.    Ed.  1711. 

2  In  1634  Marguerite,  queen  of  Nayarre,  used  all  her  influence  with  her  brother 
Francis  L  to  induce  him  to  sanction  some  measure  of  eodesiastical  reform.  The 
king  had  priyate  oonferences  with  the  most  enlightened  of  the  Paris  clergy,  who 
were  finyorable  to  a  reform  baaed  upon  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  he  would  take  the  initiatiye  and  draw  the  nation  and  the  clergy  after 
him.  But  these  wise  projects  were  suddenly  checked  by  the  imprudent  raahnees  of 
some  zealous  antipapists,  who  during  the  night  of  October  the  18th  affixed  to  the 
oomers  of  the  streets  in  Paris  and  all  the  chief  towns  some  yery  coarse  placards 
against  the  mass  and  the  real  presence.  One  was  attached  to  the  door  of  the  king's 
bedchamber  at  the  castle  of  Blois.    Howeyer  indignant  he  might  haye  been  at  this 
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He  was  a  man  of  brilliant  talents,  but  his  character  was  some- 
what light  and  voloffe.  He  had  been  page  to  Francis  I.  and  to 
Hargaerite  when  duchess  of  Alen9on,  had  accompanied  the  king 
to  Italy,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Payia.  On  his 
return  to  Paris  he  was  imprisoned  for  heresy,  and  did  not  obtain 
his  release  without  some  difficulty.  In  this  emergency  he  took 
refuge  with  Marguerite,  his  former  patroness,  at  Beam,  but  his 
timid  or  erratic  disposition  made  him  fear  for  his  safety  even 
under  her  protection,  and  he  crossed  the  Alps  and  presented 
himself  at  the  court  of  Ferrara.  Here  he  charmed  every  one 
hy  the  piquant  gallantry  of  his  verses,  and  an  impromptu  talent 
for  writing  epigrams.  The  duchess  appointed  him  her  secretary^ 
which  office  he  filled  at  the  time  of  Calvin's  visit.  In  1536 
he  obtained  leave,  through  the  entreaties  of  the  duchess  of  Ferrara, 
to  return  to  France ;  he  had  been  invited  there  by  Vatable,  who 
wished  him  to  devote  his  poetical  talents  to  the  translation  of 
the  Psalms  into  French.  This  he  gladly  tmdertook,  and  dedi* 
cated  his  version  to  Francis  I.,^  who  was  so  much  pleased  with 
them  that  for  some  time  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  censures  of 
the  Sorbonne ;  but  at  last  he  was  persuaded  to  permit  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  Psalms.  They  had,  however,  abready  been  universally 
song  to  the  most  popular  tunes  of  the  day,  and  were  highly  in 
vogue  at  court,  where  each  chose  a  psalm  according  to  his 
particular  taste.  Francis  selected  the  psalm,'  ^^As  the  hart 
panteth  afiier  the  waterbrooks,"   which  he  sung  when  hunting. 

libertj,  if  hu  plans  of  refonn  had  been  such  as  was  sapposed,  this  one  rasli  act  oonld 
tetroely  liaTe  produced  so  sadden  a  change  as  to  transfonn  him  immediately  into 
a  penecntor.  The  marriage  of  his  second  son  with  Catherine  de  Medioi,  and  the 
PopeTs  bnU  against  heresy,  were  in  all  probability  the  real  cause  of  which  the 
piaeaidB  were  the  pretext. — See  Smedley,  Mist.  £ef,  Eiligion  in  Franeey  1832 ;  and 
LotteroUi,  Befonn.  en  France^  1859 ;  and  Appendix  E. 

1  The  first  edition  contained  fifty-two  Psalms,  with  an  epistle  in  yerse  to  the 
king  prefixed  to  the  version,  and  the  following : 

Au  Boy. 
Puis  que  youlez  que  je  poursuiye,  6  Sire, 
L'  oeuyre  Boyal  du  Psautier  commence, 
£t  que  tout  cueur  aymant  Dieu  le  desire, 
jy  J  besongner  me  tien  pour  dispense : 
8'  en  sente  done,  qui  youdra,  ofiens^, 
Car  oeux  ii  qui  un  tel  bien  ne  peult  plaire 
Doiyent  penser :  si  ja  ne  T  ont  pens6, 
Qu'  en  yous  plaisant  me  plaist  de  leur  desplaire. 
'  See  Le  Laboreur,  notes  to  Mhnoires  d$  Castelnau, 
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Catherine^  the  dauplimess,  in  deep  affliction  for  haying  no  heir 
to  the  crown^  sang  in  melancholy  notes  the  psalm,  ^'  Lord,  I  cry 
nnto  thee ;  make  haste  imto  me."  Thus  all  had  their  fayonrite 
psalms,  which  they  sung  to  JEUshionable  airs.^  Marot^  finding 
himself  still  looked  on  as  a  heretic,  left  France,  and  retired 
to  Gkneya,  where  he  continued  his  yersion  of  the  Psalms  to 
the  number  of  seyenty.  De  Beze,  who  had  a  great  talent  for 
poetry,  completed  the  Psalms  which  Marot  had  began.  This 
yersion  of  the  Psalms  was  popular  both  with  catholics  and 
protestants.  Calyin  had  them  set  to  music  by  the  best  musieians 
of  the  day.  Ten  thousand  copies  were  distributed,  and  they 
were  sung  as  spiritual  songs  to  the  great  edification  of  pious 
souls.  When  subsequently  printed  in  proteatant  books  they 
were  uniyersally  forbidden  to  the  catholics,  with  such  seyere 
punishments  attached  to  the  prohibition,  that  to  sing  a  psalm 
was  equiyalent  to  a  declaration  of  protestantism.  Curiously 
enough,  howeyer,  permission  was  afterwards  giyen  to  Antoine 
Vincent,  of  Lyons,  to  print  the  Psalms  during  the  hottest  times 
of  persecution  under  Charles  IX.  Prefixed  to  this  yersion  was 
the  approbation  of  the  Sorbonne,  or  fekculty  of  theologians  at 
Paris,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  they  contained  nothing 
contrary  to  the  Boman  Catholic  religion,  and  that  they  were 
faithfiiHy  translated  from  the  Hebrew. 

Brantdme  says  that  Marot's  residence  at  Ferrara  contributed 
greatly  to  peryert  the  religious  opinions  of  the  duchess,  or 
rather  to"  confirm  her  attachment  to  the  reformed  church.  The 
accounts  he  gaye  of  the  persecutions  in  France,  of  the  sufferings 
and  constancy  of  her  friends,  combined  with  the  instructions 
of  Calyin,  were  all  means  of  strengthening  her  feith.  The  keen 
satire  of  Marot's  poems,  and  the  liberty  which  had  been  permitted 
in  a  political  point  of  yiew  while  the  court  of  Ferrara  was  at 
war  with  the  Pope,  had  no  small  influence  in  diminishing  her 
respect  for  ancient  traditions  and  ecclesiastical  legends.  The 
following  was  written  when  she  was  expecting  her  confinement 
of  Louis,  afterwards  cardinal  of  Este.  Lx  it  he  felicitates  the 
unborn  child  on  his  entrance  into  the  world  at  so  happy  a 
moment  as  the  eye  of  the  fall  of  the  Pope  and  the  holy  see,  the 
old  enemy  of  his  house : 

*  See  Chap.  x.  p.  478. 
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**  Yiezis  liardiment ;  car  ayant  plus  g^rand  age, 
Ta  tronveras  enoore  et  d'  avantage : 
Ta  troQTeraa  la  goem  oommenc^ 
Contre  ignorance,  et  sa  troupe  insens^. 


Yiens  yoir  de  Christ  le  Begne  commence 
Et  son  honneor  par  tourment  avano^. 
O !  siede  d'  or  le  plus  fin  que  V  on  trouve 
Dont  la  bont^  dedans  le  ciel  s'  ^sprouve."^ 

Maxot  wrote  several  poems  especiallj  addressed  to  the  duchess,' 
some  of  which  have  been  stLppiessed  on  account  of  their  too  great 
freedom  of  opinion. 

In  1536  the  duke  of  Feirara,  after  his  return  from  Rome  and 
Naples,  deemed  it  advisable  to  break  with  the  French  party  and 
ally  himself  closely  with  the  emperor  and  the  Pope :  all  Bend's 
French  attendants  were  dismissed  to  France.  This  was  done 
for  two  reasons ;  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  the  new  allies,  and 
to  break  the  protestant  influence  which  had  established  itself 
aiound  the  duchess  at  court.  Rabelais,  in  a  letter  written  in 
1536,  sajB  that  '^  he  fears  the  duchess  will  suffer  much,  as  the 
duke  had  sent  awaj  Madame  de  Soubise,  her  governess,  and  the 
French  waiting-women,  so  that  she  is  served  by  Italians."*  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Marot,  who  also  left  Italy  in  1536, 
wrote  the  touching  lines  addressed  to  the  queen  of  Navarre : 

**  Ha !  Marguerite^  esooute  la  souffirance 
Du  noble  coeur  de  Ben^  de  France^ 
Puis  comme  scBur  plus  fort  que  d'esp^ranoe 

Console-la. 


>  (Evmrf  de  Marot,  torn.  L  pp.  167,  168. 

3  One  entLUed,  A  tes  Amii,  quand  Utimmi  la  Boyne  de  Navarre  fwt  regeu  m  la 
maieon  et  eetat  de  Madame  Senie,  Dueheete  de  I^are, 

Mee  amis,  j'ay  chang^  ma  Dame : 

Une  autre  ha  dessus  moy  puissance, 

N^e  deux  fois,  de  nom,  et  d'  ame, 

Enfemt  de  Boy  per  sa  naissaace : 

Enfant  du  Ciel  par  connoissance 

De  celuy  qui  la  sauyera, 

De  sorte,  quand  1'  autre  saura. 

Comment  je  V  ay  telle  choisie, 

Je  suis  bien  seur  qu'  die  en  aura 

Plus  d'  aise  que  de  jalousie. 

Marot,  (Ewvret,  torn,  ii  p.  67.    Ed.  a  la  Haye,  1711. 
*  Babebds,  ZeUre  iii    Bayle,  Diet.  GrU,  art.  Barthenai,  torn.  iL  p.  817. 
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"  Tu  scab  oomxnent  hors  son  pays  alia 
Et  qae  parens  et  amis  laissa  \k, 
Mais  tu  ne  soais  quel  traitement  elle  a 

En  ierre  estrange. 

"  Elle  ne  Yoit  ceulx  h  qni  se  7enlt  plaindre 
Son  OBil  rayant  si  loing  ne  peat  attaandre, 
Et  puis  les  monts  poor  ce  bien  lui  estaindre 

Sont  entre  deuz."^ 

The  absence  of  the  dearlj-loved  Mends  and  companions  who 
shared  her  sentiments  in  religion  was  a  severe  trial  to  the 
duchess,  but  her  young  family  occupied  much  of  her  attention. 
After  the  departure  of  her  French  ladies  she  sought  out  Italians 
who  were  either  favourable  to  reform,  or  of  such  liberal  opinions 
that  they  were  open  to  conviction. 

Among  the  learned  men  of  Ferrara  we  find  Pellegrino  Fulvio 
Morato,'  a  native  of  Mantua,  professor  of  belles  lettres.  He 
published  an  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  1526,'  and 
a  Bimarxo  di  tutte  le  cadentie  di  Dante  e  Petrarca*  in  1528.  In 
the  dedication  of  this  work  to  Bernardino  Mazzolino  of  Ferrara, 
he  speaks  of  another  work  in  which  he  had  explained  all  the 
difficult  passages  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  but  this  was  never 
published,  owing  perhaps  to  his  misfortunes.    In  1533'  he  was 

^  Ah !  Marguerite,  listen  to  the  plaint 
Of  fien6e'B  nohle  heart  of  France, 
As  Sister  thou  of  stronger  hope 

Console  her. 

Thou  knoVst  she  left  her  country  dear, 
And  friends  and  kinsfolk  far  behind, 
But  know'st  not  what  she  suffers  hers 

In  foreign  land. 

No  more  she  meets  the  friendi  she  loves, 
Her  kindling  eye  sees  not  so  &r. 
And  then  the  mountains  interyene 

And  come  between. 
— ^A  la  Boyne  de  Navaire,  1536.    (Euyres  de  Clement  Marot 

'  Hereto  or  Horetto,  as  Bembo  calls  him  in  a  letter  to  Bernardo  Tasso,  written 
in  1529. 

>  Esposizione  delT  orazione  Dominicale  della  FaUr  twtUr,  1526.  See  Bembo, 
Lettere^  p.  92. 

^  Operoy  p.  195. 

6  In  this  year  he  published  some  Italian  poems  at  Venice,  which  contained 
a  sonnet  in  praise  of  a  lady  of  Vicenza,  which  was  greatly  admired  by  Bembo. 
It  is  supposed  he  was  then  professor  at  Yicensa. — Schelhom,  Amum*  torn.  iL  p.  648. 
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obliged  to  leaye  Ferrara;  the  cause  of  his  absence  was  much 
talked  of;  it  was  whispered  that  he  had  written  a  book  favonr- 
able  to  the  reformed  opinions,  and  a  letter  written  by  Calcagnini^ 
to  him  seems  to  confirm  this  impression ;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  declares  ^'  that  he  has  read  the  book,  and  found  nothing 
in  it  which  cannot  be  defended,  but  that  on  certain  subjects  it 
was  necessary  to  write  with  prudence,  or  on  which  perhaps  it  was 
eyen  better  to  be  silent ;"  he  then  alludes  to  the  yarious  opinions 
at  that  time  in  yogue  about  firee^will.  Tiraboschi  remarks  that 
Calcagnini  does  not  exactly  say  the  book  was  written  by  Morato, 
but  that  the  expressions  at  Ihe  end  of  his  letter  shew  that  he  thought 
him  the  author.  «  Do  not  imagine  that  I  am  uoconBcious  of  my 
rashness  in  writing  to  admonish  you  to  prudence,  but  it  is  drawn 
from  me  as  a  part  of  our  mutual  regard  and  candid  afiection.*' 
His  scholars  deplored  his  absence  so  much  that  at  first  they 
would  not  learn  of  any  other  master,  saying  they  should  neyer 
find  another  like  him.  In  the  same  letter  in  which  this  is 
mentioned  Calcagnini  announces  to  Morato  that  he  has  just 
become  the  Cather  of  a  little  daughter,  which  he  (Calcagnini) 
had  held  at  the  baptismal  font.'  This  was  probably  his  youngest 
daughter  Yittoria.  During  his  absence  he  taught  at  Venice, 
where  he  adopted  the  name  of  Fulyio,  and  was  afterwards 
professor  at  Yicenza  and  Cesena.  It  does  not  appear  whether 
he  was  banished  or  whether  he  went  away  from  fear  of  con- 
sequences; at  any  rate  he  was  not  persecuted  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities.  Girolamo  Baruialdi/  who  wrote  his  life, 
thinks  that  the  cause  of  Morato's  banishment  was  some  priyate 
qoanel  with  influential  persons.  After  being  a  wanderer 
for  six  years,  through  the  intercession  of  his  faithful  fiiend 
Calcagnini,  he  got  leave  to  return  to  Ferrara  in  1539.  In  the 
oonespondence  between  him  and  his  friend  we  find  it  stated 
that  Alfonso  Trotto  had  come  to  terms  with  Morato's  adversary, 
and  that  the  affitir  had  been  arranged  with  money.  During  his 
wanderings  Morato  met  with  his  friend  Celio  Secundo  Curione, 
who  had  been  in  such  peril  firom  embracing  the  reformed  opinions.* 

1  Barn&ldi  thinks  it  was  a  book  recently  compoaed,  as  Calcagnini  writes  in 
16Z6  tlut  he  had  jnst  read  it. 
a  OalragniTii,  Operey  p.  156. 
a  As  he  was  lihfarian  of  the  Pontifical  Library  at  Ferrara  he  might  have  had 

for  cloaking  Morato's  heretical  opinions. 
4  See  a  sabeeqnent  chapter. 
TOX..  n.  H 
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Among  Curione^s  letters  we  find  two  written  by  Folvio  Pelle- 
grino  to  him :  in  one  he  affectionately  offers  him  the  use  of  his 
house  and  library  during  his  absence^  and  in  the  name  of  his 
wife  and  himself  entreats  him  to  return  to  them.  ^^  Nowhere, 
I  think,  can  you  be  more  comfortable.  Your  place  as  our 
guest  is  now  empty,  and  above  all  our  library,  where  you  can 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  being  quiet,  silent,  unknown,  and  forgotten. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  rains  in  the  monlli  of 

August  you  can  safely  set  out  on  your  journey,  for  the  most 
fervid  heat  will  have  subsided,  and  you  can  arrange  to  travel 
by  short  stages  rather  than  like  a  man  who  mounts  a  fieiy 

courser When  you  arrive  at  the  end  of  your  journey 

be  sure  you  write  to  us  how  you  are  situated,  and  send  us 
any  writings  you  can  ooUect,  which  you  esteem  conducire  to 
a  good  and  happy  life,  and  particularly  whatever  contributes  to 
the  demolition  of  the  stronghold  of  perfidious  impostors  and  de- 
ceitful rulers.*  Do  this,  I  earnestly  entreat  you,  again  and  again. 
Farewell,  thou  chosen  vessel  and  instrument  for  the  glory  of  God.*'* 
At  a  later  period,  about  1541,  Curione  was  turned  out  of  the 
Venetian  territory ;  an  order  from  the  Pope  obliged  the  university 
to  expel  him  from  Pavia,  and  he  took  reftige  at  Ferrara  under 
the  protection  of  the  duchess  Ben^e.  This  brought  the  friends 
again  together,  and  cemented  their  friendship  by  still  closer  ties. 
The  similarity  of  their  literary  studies  and  the  identity  of  their 
religious  opinions  were  endearing  bonds  of  union.  Morato  loved 
Curione  in  an  especial  manner  for  having  imparted  to  him 
heavenly  treasures;  and  when  Curione  thought  it  prudent  to 
leave  Ferrara  for  Lucca,  Morato  feelingly  bemoans  his  departure, 
and  expresses  his  gratitude  for  spiritual  instruction  with  the 
fervour  of  a  Christian  awakened  to  new  life. 

Fttltio  FELLEeBiKO  MoBATo  TO  Celio  Seouitdo  Crmioini. 

'*  If  the  bodies  of  men  when  separated  frt)m  their  souls  have  any 
feeling  of  their  loss,  I  would  take  this  as  a  comparison,  and  say  that  no 
human  bod^  was  ever  so  destitute  at  the  departure  of  its  soul,  or  felt 
so  muoh  g^ef  at  its  absence,  as  I  have  done  at  your  going  away.  It  is 
both  sad  and  grievous  for  me  to  find  you  gone,  to  be  without  you,  and  to 
see  myself  deprived  of  my  divine  instructor ;  of  him,  who  has  I  doubt  not 

^  The  priesthood  and  the  papacy. 

s  This  letter  ia  dated  Veroelli,  and  must  therefore  haye  been  written  before 
1639,  during  PeUegrino  Morato'a  absence  from  Feirara. — S,  C,  Epiti,  p,  814, 
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been  sent  by  God  himself  for  my  instraction  and  edification.  Nor  do 
I  tliink  that  Ananias,  Paul's  master,  taught  with  more  holy  admonitions 
or  christian  discipline  when  he  initiated  him  to  Christ,  than  yon  have 
tanght  me.  Nothing  assuages  my  grief  so  much  as  to  believe  that 
I  belong  to  Christ,  and  that  he  does  not  reject  me.  For  at  the  moment 
when  I  was  in  the  greatest  difficulty,  forsaken  on  all  sides,  in  the 
greatest  danger,  and  colder  than  ice  itself,  behold,  you  were  sent  by 
God,  and  returned  straight  to  us,  passing  by  many  greater  men  who 
desired  to  have  you  as  a  guest.  Formerly,  indeed,  when  I  had  leisure, 
which  from  my  many  arocations  rarely  happened,  I  snatched  some 
moments  from  the  needs  of  my  ill-conditioned  body  and  my  increasing 
years,  to  read,  or  rather  to  devour,  something  of  John  and  Paul,  or  other 
holy  Scriptures.  But  your  living  voice  and  mighty  spirit,  which  has 
kindled  a  spark  in  so  many,  and  fumed  the  flame  in  others,  has  so 
vividly  and  efficaciously  roused,  moved,  and  warmed  me,  that  I  now 
know  my  darkness,  and  I  live.  Not  I,  but  Christ  in  me,  and  I  in 
Christ.  In  a  word,  you  have  brought  me  from  famine  into  plenty,  and 
from  cold  to  heat.  Now  I  no  longer  vegetate,  but  feel  that  I  am 
fisrvent  and  fuU  of  Ufe,  and  even  able  to  make  many  rich  by  participa- 
ting with  them  the  treasures  which  you  have  bestowed  on  me.  It  now 
remains  for  you  to  pray  Qod  eamestiy  to  guard  the  seed  which  you 
have  BO  luxuriantiy  sown,  and  to  keep  it  from  all  calamities,  so  tiiat 
it  may  bring  forth  a  good  harvest  and  glorious  fruit  for  our  true  Lord, 
to  whom  be  everlasting  praise.  In  his  grace  may  you  and  all  yours 
and  our  brethren  live  and  do  well.    Ferrara,  3rd  November." 

The  refined  taste^  and  paternal  pride  of  Pellegrino  Morato 
weie  highly  gratified  by  the  consummate  abilities  of  Olympia  his 
eldest  daughter ;  even  while  at  a  distance  he  watched  over  her 
education,  and  his  friend  Galcagnini  willingly  lent  his  aid  to 
foster  the  talents  of  this  rising  muse.  She  early  shewed  an 
extreme  aptitude  for  learning,  and  so  absorbing  was  her  love 
of  study,  that  what  to  most  young  people  would  have  been  only 
a  series  of  lessons,  was  to  her  the  indulgence  of  a  passion.  At 
twelve  years  old  she  knew  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  had 
learned  something  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  She  wrote  poetry 
with  taste  and  elegance,  and  her  studies  having  been  much 
directed  to  classical  history,  she  exercised  herself,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancients,  in  writing  orations  in  praise  of  her 
&Y^oarite  characters ;  one  of  these  is  still  extant,  JLatcs  L.  MuHj 
ScoBvoloB^  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  duchefls  of  Ferrara,  hearing  of  this  prodigy  of  talent, 
resolved  to  invite  her  to  court  as  a  companion  and  instructress 

1  See  Appendix  F.  for  a  letter  of  his  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
'  Oi^mpw  Jforata  Fomina  I>octit9Wue  ac  plane  Divina  OperOy  pp.  9,  11.    Ed. 
BaaiL  1570. 
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of  her  daughter,  the  princess  Anna  d^Este.  If,  as  is  con- 
jecturedy  this  took  place  in  1539,  the  year  of  her  father's 
return  to  Ferrara,  Oljmpia  must  have  been  thirteen  years  old 
when  she  received  this  mark  of  favour,  and  her  pupil  only  eight 
years  of  age.  Her  sojourn  at  court  did  not  impede,  but  rather 
facilitated  the  prosecution  of  her  studies ;  for  she  pursued  them 
with  renewed  ardour  under  the  guidance  of  the  learned  men 
who  frequented  the  brilliant  court  of  Ferrara.  Olympia  took 
special  delight  in  reading  and  writing  Greek,  and  profited  by 
the  instructions  of  the  learned  brothers  Sinapi,  but  her  rapid 
progress  was  mainly  owing  to  her  own  unaided  efforts.  She 
wrote  an  Apology  for  Cicero,  which  the  learned  Calcagnini, 
who  had  ventured  to  criticise  this  Boman  orator,'  highly  extols. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  herself  he  congratulates  her  on  the 
extraordinary  talents  and  erudition  which  she  had  displayed, 
and  tells  her  that  ^^the  talents  of  many  women  are  like  the 
flowers  woven  in  a  garland,  which  soon  fade,  but  hers  are  like 
the  immortal  amaranths  of  the  muses,  which  never  die."^ 

Philosophers  addressed  her  as  the  marvel  of  the  age,  and 
Sardi,  in  dedicating  to  her  his  essay  De  triplici  phihsophuif 
praises  the  facility  with  which  she  wrote  Greek,  and  her  love 
of  philosophical  studies.  "  She  wrote  observations  on  Homer, 
the  prince  of  poets,  whom  she  translated  with  great  strength 
end  sweetness.  She  composed  many  and  various  poems  with 
great  elegance,  especially  on  divine  subjects,  and  dialogues 
in  Greek  and  Latin  in  imitation  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  in  such 
perfection  that  even  Zoilus  himself  could  have  found  nothing 
to  criticise.  And  she  wrote  those  three  essays  on  the  paradoxes 
of  Marcos  Tullius  Cicero,  which  in  Greek  are  called  Prefaces, 
when  she  was  scarcely  sixteen  years  old,  and  declaimed  from 
memory,  and  with  excellent  pronunciation,  her  explanation  of 
the  paradoxes  in  the  private  academy  of  the  duchess  of  Ferrara."' 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  on  what  ground  Noltenius,  quoted 

^  Olympia  Morata  Optra,  p.  81.  Ab  Calcagnim  died  in  the  year  1541,  and 
Olympia  was  bom  in  1526,  she  must  haye  been  about  fifteen  yean  of  age  when  she 
wrote  the  Apology  far  Cicero. 

>  Olympia  MoraUt,  p.  109.  Iiond.  1840,  from  the  preface  by  Guxione  to  the 
first  edition  of  Olympia's  writings  dedicated  to  IsabeUa  Manricha  of  Bresegna. 
Kot  haying  this  edition,  but  that  of  1570,  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England, 
we  haye  boirowed  the  translation  of  this  passage  from  Mis.  Gillespie  Smith's  yeiy 
interesting  life  of  Olympia  Mbrata, 
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hy  the  talented  author  of  "  Oljmpia  Morata/'  has  asserted  that 
Paleario  was  her  preceptor;^  no  trace  is  found  in  his  works 
or  correspondence  of  his  haying  been  at  Ferrara ;  his  letters 
to  Bartolomeo  Bicci,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  duchess  and  her 
daughters,  shew  that  he  was  acquainted  with  their  excellences 
only  firom  public  rumour. 

In  a  letter  from  Lucca,  to  his  firiend  Bartolomeo  Bicci, 
Paleario  encourages  his  firiend  to  finish  his  poem  on  Gloiy,  and 
suggests  the  idea  of  a  nobler  subject  of  glory  than  that  of  arms, 
espedallj  as  he  writes  in  the  presence  of  a  prince  whose  ladies 
hare  more  wisdom  than  many  kings.  "  Is  it  not  truly  glorious 
to  see  the  daughter  of  a  powerful  king,  and  the  wife  of  a  great 
duke,  not  only  engaged  in  our  studies  but  well  versed  therein ; 
and  to  see  Anna,  and  Lucrezia  also,  Ben^e's  precious  offspring, 
&dLoming  the  depths  of  Latin  and  Ghreek  literature:  imitating 
the  example  of  their  mother,  they  have  made  no  common 
proficiency.  Nor  has  this  princess  confined  herself  to  human 
philosophy,  but  firom  her  superior  intellect  and  the  love]  of 
holiness,  which  shines  in  her  with  heavenly  Ught,  she  has  in  her 
maturer  years  turned  to  the  study  of  theology  and  divine 
things.'** 

The  princess  Anna,  as  she  grew  up,  joined  in  her  firiend's 
studies,  and  was  herself,  as  Paleario  says,  no  mean  proficient. 
Olympia  and  her  young  pupil  read  and  studied  the  Scriptures 
together  in  the  original  Ghreek.  Precious  seed  was  thus  sown  in 
their  hearts,  which  in  after  years  brought  forth,  in  one  case  at 
least,  abundant  fruit  to  the  glory  of  Ood.  But  the  precincts  of  a 
court  professedly  Boman  Catholic  were  not  favourable  to  spiritual 
devotion.  Though  the  opinions  of  the  duchess  were  decided, 
and  her  leaning  to  reform  evidently  manifest,  yet  she  was 
obliged,  firom  consideration  for  her  husband  and  his  new  alliance 
with  the  Pope,  to  conform  outwardly  to  many  things  which  her 
conscience  disapproved;  so  that  if  Olympia  learned  anything 
at  court  of  true  religion,  she  also  foxmd  much  to  distract  her 

1  "Kor  did  the  Princess  Anne,"  says  Koltenius,  the  biographer  of  her  friend, 
''negjtect  Greek,  which  she  learned  from  Aonio  Paleario." — Olympia  Morata,  p.  116. 
Tinbosdii  speaks  of  this  work,  Noltenii  Vita  OiympuBy  bat  owns  he  had  not  met 
with  it.  The  only  authentic  information  most  be  deriyed  from  the  correspondence 
of  Olympia  and  tiiat  of  her  contemporaries,  collected  by  Gurione,  who  published 
her  letten  and  writings. 

*  Falearii  Qpffv,  lib.  it.  ep.  4. 
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attention.  The  extreme  precocity  of  her  talents  had  early 
called  forth  her  reasoning  and  reflective  powers,  but  she  herself 
owns  that  at  this  time  she  did  not  dolj  relish  the  sacred  writings. 
They  were  to  her  a  holy  but  a  sealed  book ;  her  intellect  revelled 
with  greater  delight  in  the  mazes  of  human  learning  and  philoso- 
phy. The  simple  reading  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  she 
confesses  in  a  letter  to  Anna  duchess  of  Guise,  sometimes  in- 
spired her  with  repugnance.^  The  good  seed  had  not  yet 
germinated,  but  in  the  season  of  affliction  it  brought  forth 
fruit  unto  perfection. 

The  reconciliation  of  the  house  of  Este  with  the  Pope  on  the 
accession  of  Paul  III.  was  publicly  solemnized  by  the  visit  which 
he  paid  to  the  court  of  Ferrara  in  1543,  when  he  came  to  Bologna 
to  meet  the  Emperor.  He  embarked  on  the  Brescello,  in  a 
richly  gilded  bucentaur  sent  for  his  use.  The  duke  himself  went 
two  miles  from  Bondino  to  meet  him,  with  sixty  carriages,  a  con- 
veyance not  common  in  those  days,  and  conducted  him  to  the 
beautiful  palace  of  the  Belvedere.  The  following  day  the  Pope 
made  his  public  entry  into  Ferrara,  saluted  by  the  roar  of  cannon 
and  accompanied  by  a  splendid  court,  in  which  were  eighteen  car- 
dinals and  forty  bishops.  The  bridge  of  St.  Greorge,  over  which 
they  passed  to  enter  the  town,  was  richly  ornamented  and  hung 
with  sumptuous  draperies  of  costly  tapestry,  forming  a  sort  of 
saloon.  At  the  gate  of  the  city  Alfonso,  the  duke's  eldest  son, 
was  stationed  with  a  company  of  eighty  young  nobles,  all  dressed 
alike,  with  silk  jackets  and  velvet  vests  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  bright  crimson  stockings.  The  keys  of  the  city  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Pope  in  a  gold  basin  or  salver.  After  reciting 
a  short  prayer,  Hercules  kissed  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  who  replied 
graciously  and  desired  him  to  keep  the  keys,  which  were  in 
good  hands.  He  then  bestowed  on  him  his  benediction,  kissing 
his  forehead.  In  the  streets  where  the  Pope  passed,  the  win- 
dows were  dressed  with  cloths,  carpets,  and  tapestry  of  the 
gayest  colours,  and  thronged  with  richly  attired  ladies.  He  was 
carried  under  a  canopy  of  gold  brocaded  silk.  The  duke  pre- 
ceded him  on  foot,  until  the  Pope  invited  him  to  mount  his 
horse.  From  the  cathedral  they  went  in  procession  to  the  ducal 
palace,  where  one  hundred  and  forty  rooms  were  prepared,  hung 

^  See  OljffnpuB  Mbrata  Opera,  p.  81,  for  a  letter  written  by  GaLoagniiii  to 
Olympia,  about  the  Duchess  and  Anna  d'  £6te. 
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with  gold  and  silver  brocade,  yelvet,  doth,  and  tapestry  of 
Tarioos  kinds.  In  the  principal  saloon  there  was  a  hanging  of 
tapestry  of  five  pieces,  which  had  cost  the  doke  60,000  gold 
crowns.  The  Pope  staid  at  Ferrara  two  days:  the  last  being 
St.  George's  day,  the  patron  saint  and  protector  of  the  city, 
a  pontifical  mass  was  sung  in  the  cathedral  by  musicians  whom 
the  Pope  had  brought  with  him.  After  which  he  conferred  the 
golden  rose  on  the  duke,  who,  humbly  thanking  him,  kissed  his 
feet ;  but  the  Pope  raised  him  and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks. 

After  dinner,  to  the  great  entertainment  of  the  Pope  and  his 
court,  a  joust  or  tournament  was  held,  which  lasted  two  hours. 
The  combatants  were  dressed  in  the  richest  suits,  their  arms  were 
of  the  finest  temper,  and  their  retainers  attended  in  superb 
liveries.  Ferrara  was  at  that  time  renowned  for  these  spectacles. 
In  the  evening,  after  the  Pope  had  given  the  benediction,  he  was 
entertained  by  the  representation  of  one  of  Terence's  comedies, 
the  'Adelphi,'  in  which  the  duke's  children  were  the  actors. 
Anna,  the  eldest  daughter,  then  twelve  years  old,  was  a  young 
man  in  love ;  Lucrezia,  though  only  eight,  recited  the  prologue ; 
Alfonso,  aged  ten,  was  the  hero,  and  prince  Louis,  though  almost 
a  baby,  being  only  three  or  four  years  old,  was  a  page. 

Next  day  the  Pope,  after  making  superb  presents  to  the  duke 
and  duchess  and  the  principal  personages  at  court,  set  out  for 
Bologna,  highly  gratified  with  his  reception.  Probably  this 
visit  served  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  church  for  so  fair  a  pos- 
session. The  investiture  of  the  fief  had  been  granted  with  the 
proviso  that,  failing  natural  male  heirs  in  the  house  of  Este, 
Ferrara  should  become  the  property  of  the  church,  an  event 
which,  unhappily  for  Ferrara,  occurred  not  very  many  years 
after.  The  young  heir  Alfonso,  who  played  before  the  Pope, 
died  without  children,  and  cardinal  Aldobrandini  took  possession 
in  the  name  of  the  church,  in  defiance  of  the  hereditary  right  of 
Cesar,  the  duke's  cousin.^ 

Some  unexplained  circumstance  seems  to  have  kindled  the 
displeasure  of  the  duchess  against  Olympia.  As  the  ground 
of  dissatisfaction  has  never  been  cleared  up,  we  are  left  in 
ignorance  whether  it  was  occasioned  by  some  court  intrigue, 
or  if  it  was  owing  to  a  suspicion  of  her  protestant  opinions 

^  Contrast  the  splendour  of  Femra,  when  goTemed  by  a  natiye  sovezeign,  with 
its  sqaaUd  nuseiy  under  the  papal  see. 
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at  a  time  when  bo  many  were  l>anislied  from  court  for  this 
reason*  Thia  however  was  not  likely  to  be  the  motive  of  the 
dnchess,  and  in  all  probability  the  real  cause  of  offence  was  that 
Olympia  left  the  court  to  attend  on  her  father,  who  abont  this 
time  had  a  dangerous  illness^  and  who  died  at  the  dose  of  the 
year  1548.  It  was  doubtless  extremely  inconvenient  to  the 
duchess  to  lose  Olympia  at  the  period  of  the  princess  Anna's 
betrothment,  and  evil-disposed  persons  might  have  seized  this 
opportunity  of  prejudicing  the  duchess  against  her*  Be  this 
however  as  it  may,  she  was  not  allowed  to  return  to  court.  Grief 
for  the  loss  of  her  father,  sympathy  with  the  sorrows  of  her 
invalid  mother,  and  the  disappointment  of  her  brightest  earthly 
hopes,  wrought  a  salutary  change  in  Olympiads  mind.  From 
this  moment  she  no  longer  halted  between  two  opinions,  but 
resolved  to  live  and  die  a  follower  of  the  GK>spel.  Such  a  reso- 
lution she  well  knew  was  not  without  peril  in  that  dark  and 
intolerant  age,  but  her  trust  was  in  the  living  Grod,  and  to  him 
she  committed  herself.  In  communing  with  her  own  heart  she 
began  to  perceive  her  need  of  these  trials.  Looking  back  on 
this  period  of  her  life  she  wrote  to  her  firiend  Curione :  "  Oh, 
how  I  needed  this  trial !  I  had  no  taste  for  divine  things  or  the 
reading  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  If  I  had  remained 
longer  at  court,  it  would  have  been  all  over  with  me  and  my 
salvation." 

In  the  seclusion  of  her  mother's  house  she  employed  herself 
in  study  and  in  the  instruction  of  her  young  sisters,  but  more 
especially  in  spiritual  contemplation  and  devotion.  Estranged 
by  the  displeasure  of  the  court  from  many  of  her  friends,  one 
noble  heart,  a  young  German,  filled  with  admiration  for  her 
talents,  and  touched  with  pity  for  her  misfortunes,  sought  to 
win  a  tenderer  interest  in  the  affisctions  of  this  young  gifted 
creature.  Andrew  Grunthler  had  been  the  pupil  of  Olympiads 
father,  the  friend  of  her  instructors,  the  brothers  Sinapi,  and 
had  taken  his  degree  in  medicine  in  the  university  of  Ferrara : 
himself  a  man  of  no  ordinary  professional  talent,  and  of  sound 
protestant  principles,  he  was  soon  looked  on  with  favour  by  the 
desolate  Olympia.  Conscious  of  her  need  of  a  protector,  she 
blessed  the  hand  of  Providence  who  had  provided  her  so  esti* 
mable  a  friend,  and  the  pain  of  leaving  her  mother  and  sisters 
was  greatly  softened  by  the  prospect  of  quitting  a  countiy  where 
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she  had  been  treated  with  such  unmerited  indignity,  and  where, 
on  acoonnt  of  her  religions  opinions,  she  was  snrronnded  with 
dangers.     Gronthler,  having  won  her  consent  to  be  his  wife,  was 
flo  anxions  to  make  her  his  own,  and  to  shield  her  from  the 
grasp  of  persecution,  that  they  were  married  in  the  year  1549, 
before  be  bad  arranged  bis  future  home,  and  be  was  obliged 
to  leave  bis  young  wife  and  take  a  rapid  journey  to  Germany, 
with  the  bope  of  securing  a  professorship  either  in  Bavaria 
or  the  palatinate.    The  tenderness  with  which  Olympia  wrote 
to  him  in  bis  absence,  and  her  extreme  anxiety  for  bis  return, 
prove  tbat  tbis  marriage  was  one  of  sincere  affection  and  unity 
of  i^irit.     She  felt  also  grateful  to  her  husband  for  having 
idieved  ber  from  a  veiy  painful  position  on  account  of  the 
displeasure  of  the  court.    From  a  passage  in  one  of  ber  letters 
to  Ghmntbler  it  appears  tbat  she  was  so  much  out  of  favour,  tbat 
even  on  ber  marriage  ber  dresses  were  retained  at  court     ''  As 
regards  tbe  dresses  it  would  not  be  becoming  in  me  to  ask  for 
them ;  tbe  duchess  recently  sent  me  a  message  by  one  of  ber 
women,  tbat  it  was  not  true  tbat  tbe  wife  of  the  most  noble 
Camillo  bad  said  anything  about  saluting  ber  daughter;  but 
nevertheless,  she  said,  if  her  daughter  wished  it,  and  gave  per- 
mission, it  sbould  be  done.    She  bad  indeed  begged  that  I  might 
have  one  dress,  but  she  said  it  was  not  to  be  given  till  ber  re- 
turn.    Sbe  replied  thus :  '  I  think  tbat  I  might  see  tbat  it  was 
not  done  for  my  sake,  but  for  bers,  and  in  order,  but  it  is  better 
to  be  silent  on  what  is  so  evident,  to  gratify  Lysippa,  who  was 
I  believe  with  ber ;  but  however  this  may  be,  I  scarcely  think 
I  shall  get  anything.'  "^ 

Tbis  letter  was  written  in  a  moment  of  extreme  anxiety  for 
poor  Olympia.  In  losing  ber  father  she  had  lost  ber  chief  sup- 
port at  Ferrara.  Separated  from  ber  husband  immediately  after 
their  marriage,  she  was  reminded  that  be  was  a  foreigner ;  and 
mucb  as  sbe  loved  him  sbe  could  not  feel  easy  during  bis  ab- 
sence^ for  sbe  knew  tbat  impediments  might  arise  in  his  native 
country  to  delay  his  return.  "  I  beseech  you,"  she  writes,  '*  by 
tbe  vow  you  have  pledged  to  me,  use  all  diligence  that  we  may 

1  (Hprnp*^  ^<i>raia  OperOy  p.  88.  It  ia  not  dear  whose  daughter  is  here  alluded 
to,  whetiier  it  was  Axma  d'  Este,  daughter  of  Ben^  or  Layinia  della  Boyeie, 
dangbker-m'-law  of  Camillo  Orsini. 
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be  this  snmmer  united  in  your  own  country.  If  yon  love  me  bb 
I  love  yon,  I  pray  you  do  this." 

The  unsettled  state  of  Grermany  prevented  him  from  attaining 
the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes,  but  he  received  such  en- 
couraging promises  from  his  friends  that  he  returned  to  Italy, 
and  resolved  to  set  out  immediately  with  his  Olympia  for  Grer- 
many. Furnished  with  letters  to  coxmsellor  Hermann  at  Augs- 
burg, they  left  Italy  for  Grermany  in  the  spring  of  1550.  Much 
as  she  loved  her  husband,  it  cost  her  some  tears  to  leave  her 
mother  and  sisters.  She  took  with  her  Emilio,  her  young 
brother,  only  eight  years  old,  with  the  view  of  relieving  her 
mother  and  carrying  on  his  education. 

Lavinia  della  Rovere,  Olympiads  friend  and  former  companion, 
was  one  of  the  great  ornaments  of  the  court  of  Ferrara.  She  was 
not,  as  has  been  supposed,  the  Princess^  Lavinia  della  Kovere, 
but  the  daughter  of  Niccolb,  son  of  Francesco  Franciotto  of 
Lucca,  a  merchant  of  Rome  who  had  married  Luchina,  the 
widow  of  Gabriele  della  Rovere,'  his  senior  by  eleven  years,  and 
added  her  first  husband^s  name  to  his  own.  The  name  of  her 
mother  is  not  given.  In  1541  Lavinia  married  Paolo  Orsini,  the 
son  of  Camillo  Orsini,  papal  governor  of  Parma.  When  Fannio 
was  imprisoned  at  Ferrara,  Olympia  earnestly  besought  her 
friend  to  intercede  for  him  through  her  powerful  connections,  to 
which  Lavinia  replies,  that  '^  before  she  had  received  her  letter 
she  had  entreated  them  to  do  what  they  could,  and  also  to  write 
to  the  prince  (the  duke  of  Ferrara]  on  Olympiads  behalf,  and  had 
also  begged  Ferdinando,"  whose  letters  would  have  more  weight 
than  hers,  to  interpose.*'  She  then  invites  Olympia  and  her 
husband  to  go  and  pay  her  a  visit  at  Parma.*    This  letter  was 

^  See  the  genealogy  of  the  Delia  Royere  family,  in  the  elaborate  Hfemoira  of  the 
DukM  of  Urbino,  by  J.  Dennistoun,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  Princess  Lavinia 
della  Bovere,  daughter  of  Guidobcddo,  duke  of  Urbino,  married  Alfonso  d'  Avalos. 

'  Olympia's  letters  are  addressed,  Zavina  £uvorensi  Loninim  Suveretm  Urnnm 
Pradarias.  D.  Lavinia  Ruvermti  UrsifUB  in  Chriato  Jesu.  lUuHriu,  Zavinia.  Mad- 
delena  Orsini  she  addresses  as  NobUissima. 

*  This  was  probably  Ferdinand,  duke  of  GraTina. 

<  In  the  year  1649,  the  Pope,  Paul  m.,  determined  to  take  possession  of  Paxma 
as  a  domain  of  the  Church.  He  recalled  his  grandson  Ottayio  Faznese,  and  sent 
Camillo  Orsini,  ecclesiastical  captain-general,  with  secret  instructions  to  fortiiy  and 
victual  it.  Ottavio,  duke  of  Paima,  displeased  at  the  appointment  of  Camillo,  went 
suddenly  by  post  to  Parma,  ho|>ing  to  get  possession,  but  Camillo  was  too  vigilant 
for  him.    The  day  before  his  death  the  Pope  signed  a  brief  oommanding  Ozsim  to 
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written  in  November.  Before  Oljmpia  left  Ferrara  much  interest 
had  been  excited  in  fiavonr  of  Fannio,  a  prisoner  on  account  of 
religion.  As  he  was  said  to  be  the  first  martyr  in  Italy,  we  give 
an  account  of  his  life  and  martyrdom  from  the  recital  of  Giulio 
di  Milano. 

Fannio  of  Faenza  was  the  son  of  obscure  and  humble  parents. 
In  his  early  days  he  was  quite  unenlightened,  but  as  he  grew  up 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  true  principles  of  the  christian 
religion,  for  the  reformed  opinions  were  at  an  early  period  pro- 
mulgated in  his  native  place.^  He  began  to  study  the  Scriptures 
earnestly,  and  being  unlearned  he  made  use  of  a  translation.* 
Notwithstanding  the  clerical  prejudice  against  reading  the  sacred 
writings  in  a  familiar  tongue,  he  believed  that  Grod  could  as 
easUy  reveal  himself  to  the  heart  in  one  language  as  another. 
AAer  having  devoted  some  time  to  religious  studies,  he  found 
his  whole  being  invigorated,  and  was  filled  with  an  anxious  desire 
to  impart  to  others  some  of  the  benefit  he  had  himself  derived 
from  the  word  of  God.  Accordingly  he  began  to  speak  in  dif- 
fident places  to  various  persons  on  the  doctrines  of  Christ. 
When  this  reached  the  ears  of  the  Boman  Catholic  ecclesiastics, 
thef  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  arrested.  While  in  prison 
he  was  assailed  by  such  earnest  entreaties  from  his  wife  and 
fiimily,  that  in  a  moment  of  weakness  he  retracted  all  that  he  had 
before  said,  and  was  set  at  liberty. 

But  no  sooner  was  he  firee,  than  his  conscience  bitterly  re- 
proached him  for  his  unfaithfulness  in  denying  Christ  His 
remorse  was  unceasing,  for  having  yielded  up  his  faith  at  the  call 
of  earthly  affection,  and  he  could  not  enjoy  a  moment's  repose 
till  he  had  resumed  his  former  manner  of  life.  To  make  amends 
for  his  error,  he  now  resolved  to  confess  Christ  openly.  His 
zeal  thus  ardently  kindled,  he  went  about  Bomagna  preaching 
openly  in  every  city.  If  in  any  place  he  found  it  difficult  pub- 
licly to  announce  the  Gospel,  he  tried  to  get  into  conversation 
with  any  individuals  who  were  willing  to  hear  him.     He  was 


pwe  up  Fkffina  to  duke  OttaTio,  bat  as  it  did  not  aniye  while  the  Pope  was  aliye 
CaniiUo  refnsed,  saying  it  had  been  consigned  to  him  by  a  Pope,  and  he  wonld  giye 
it  np  only  to  a  Pope. — ^Muratori,  AnnaH,  torn.  z.  p.  94. 

1  See  M'Crie's  JRef.  in  lialyy  p.  62 ;  and  Schelhom,  Amomit  Hist.  Eed,  torn.  ii. 
p.  64,  who  qnotes  Jo.  Hen.  Hottmgeri,  Hist,  JSeei.  torn,  iz.  p.  200. 

*  Probably  that  of  Bmccdoli,  published  in  1532.    See  Chap.  it.  p.  125. 
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not  rash,  but  cantioiis  in  the  ezliibition  of  divine  truth,  and  fed 
his  hearers  with  the  milk  of  the  word  till  they  conld  digest 
stronger  food,  and  finally  set  before  them  the  ftdl  riches  of  the 
Gk)spel.  He  was  supremely  happy  when  he  succeeded  in  making 
two  or  three  converts.  While  thus  occupied  in  his  Master's 
service  he  was  arrested  at  Bagnacavallo,  and  condemned  to  the 
flames.  When  this  was  announced  to  him,  he  smiled,  and  said 
his  hour  was  not  yet  come.  This  was  true,  for  he  was  taken  to 
Ferrara,  and  remained  there  long  enough  to  make  many  converts. 
The  Pope  began  to  fear  his  influence,  and  ordered  him  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  castle.  There  he  remained  eighteen  months,  and 
was  frequently  put  to  the  torture,  but  not  so  severely  as  if  he 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Dominicans ;  his  cell  was  often 
changed  from  worse  to  better,  and  from  better  to  worse ;  some- 
times he  was  left  in  perfect  solitude,  and  at  other  times  he  was 
in  company  with  other  prisoners.  But  none  of  these  changes 
affected  his  constancy ;  he  continued  firmly  rejoicing  that  all  was 
for  good  to  those  who  love  Christ  When  in  company  with 
others  he  earnestly  directed  them  to  the  path  of  truth ;  when 
alone  he  employed  his  pen  instead  of  his  tongue  in  the  same 
cause.  Once  he  found  himself  confined  with  some  political 
prisoners,  who  reproved  him  for  meddling  with  religion,  and  told 
him  he  ought  to  wait  patiently  for  the  decision  of  the  council. 
He  thanked  them  for  their  good  advice,  but  replied  that  his 
views  were  not  matter  of  opinion  but  divine  truth ;  ought  he 
then  to  leave  what  is  true  to  adopt  that  which  is  false?  As  to 
his  being  deprived  of  liberty,  the  Christian,  he  said,  is  always 
free.  Wherever  we  are,  we  are  in  prison  as  regards  the  flesh 
and  sin,  but  the  soul  is  redeemed  and  made  firee  by  the  blood 
of  Christ.  As  for  the  council,  the  Gospel  was  enough  for  him, 
and  its  truths  wanted  no  confirmation  from  councils.  This  con- 
versation made  such  an  impression  on  his  hearers  that  they  called 
him  a  saint.  '  My  brethren,'  he  answered,  '  in  myself  there  is  no 
good  thing,  but  I  am  made  holy  through  the  perfect  merits  of 
Christ,  who  has  atoned  for  my  sins ;  and  so  will  you  also,  if  you 
believe  in  the  gospel  and  in  the  grace  of  God.'  Some  gentlemen 
were  once  put  in  Fannio's  prison,  who  were  ftdl  of  lamentations 
at  being  shut  up ;  but  after  some  days  of  conversation  with  him 
they  were  so  interested  in  his  accoxmt  of  the  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God  that  they  no  longer  sought  to  be  released. 
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During  this  interval  his  relations  began  to  fear  that  he  wotdd 
be  pat  to  death,  and  his  wife  and  sister  went  to  pay  him  a  visit, 
hoping  the  sight  of  their  distress  wotdd  induce  him  to  recant. 
Thej  entreated  him  with  tears,  if  he  did  not  care  for  himself,  to 
think  of  them  and  of  his  children.  His  answer  shewed  his  mind 
was  made  up,  that  he  had  counted  the  cost,  and  was  willing,  if 
necessaiy,  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  truth.  *  Mj  Lord  does  not 
desire  me  to  deny  him  for  the  sake  of  my  family ;  you  have  suc- 
ceeded in  leading  me  to  do  this  once,  before  I  was  confirmed  in  the 
truth,  but  now  I  am  more  fully  decided.'  Then  gently  dismissing 
them,  he  said, '  Go  in  peace,  for  now  I  know  that  I  have  brought 
forth  some  firuit  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  my  end  is  near.' 
Deeply  afflicted  they  took  leave,  but  he  maintained  the  same 
calm  demeanour,  and  took  no  heed  of  his  own  &te,  but  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  conversion  of  his  companions. 

He  was  in  prison  when  Paul  m.  died,^  and  soon  after  the 
election  of  Giulio  III.  a  brief  was  issued  commanding  Fannio  to 
be  put  to  death.  A  messenger  was  sent  to  tell  him  that  he  would 
be  taken  that  evening  to  the  common  prison,  as  he  was  sentenced 
to  die.  He  immediately  embraced  the  messenger,  and  thanked 
him  for  bringing  him  such  good  tidings.  '  I  accept  death  joy- 
folly,  my  dear  brother,'  he  said, '  for  Christ's  sake,'  and  continued 
to  edify  his  companions  by  dwelling  on  the  happiness  of  such 
a  death.  One  said  to  him,  ^  Who  have  you  left  guardian  of  your 
children  ?  have  some  compassion  on  them  and  on  your  loving 
wife.'  '  I  have  left  them,'  he  replied, '  in  the  hands  of  the  best  of 
guardians,  who  will  carefully  protect  them.'  *  And  who  is  he?' 
'  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  was  the  answer. 

As  he  said  these  words  he  was  laid  hold  of  by  the  executioner, 
and  tied  to  a  kind  of  machine  of  wood ;  irons  were  put  on  his 
&et  to  prevent  his  escape,  his  arms  alone  being  free.  None  were 
allowed  access  to  him,  except  the  officers  of  justice,  without  per- 
mission. Those  who  heard  him  speak  things  they  could  not 
understand,  said  he  was  possessed  with  a  devil ;  but  when  they 
saw  his  firmness  and  constancy,  and  that  he  spoke  of  nothing 

*  He  died  2iid  Noyember,  1649.  That  same  year  John  Knox  was  liberated ;  he 
had  been  impriaoiied  in  the  oastle  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  afterwards  on  hoaid  a  French 
ganey.  The  following  year  he  was  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Edward  ti.  when  he 
was  oflbred  the  Inahopric  of  Bochester,  and  in  1552  the  Uving  of  AU-hallows  in 
T<nndon,  hnt  he  refused  both.  He  assisted  in  the  reriaioiL  of  the  Liturgy,  and  ex- 
pmnged  the  adoration  of  the  Saorment. 
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but  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  that  his  heart  was  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  truth,  they  began  to  listen  to  what  he  said.  The  wives 
of  the  officers  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  were  moved  to  tears 
by  his  patience  and  holy  demeanour.  Even  the  executioner 
wept :  to  all  who  approached  him  he  said,  ^  May  Gk)d  save  yon, 
my  brother  I  you  are  come  perhaps  to  rejoice  with  me  because 
I  am  going  to  heaven ;'  he  then  poured  forth  so  fervent  a  prayer 
that  he  seemed  to  rise  on  the  wings  of  devotion,  and  his  face 
beamed  with  joy  as  if  in  communion  with  Grod. 

A  notary  came  to  tell  him  that  if  he  would  recant  the  Pope 
would  save  his  life;  he  smiled,  and  replied  that  truth  could 
not  be  suffocated,  and  that  he  had  no  desire  to  escape  death. 
Leaving  this  subject  as  of  no  importance,  he  continued  conversing 
on  various  passages  of  Scripture ;  he  cited  so  many  texts  that  it 
was  clear  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  was  with  him.  He  repeated 
three  or  four  sonnets  of  his  own  composition  on  justification, 
predestination,  and  pother  important  points.  Surprised  at  his 
joyful  countenance,  some  said  to  him,  ^  How  is  it  that  you 
are  so  cheerful  when  Christ  sufiered  such  agony  before  death?' 
^  Christ,*  he  replied,  ^  though  he  knew  no  sin  himself,  to  satisfy 
the  justice  of  GK>d  took  our  sins  upon  him,  and  bore  our  in- 
firmities. Thus  when  he  was  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross 
he  suffered  all  the  pains  and  tortures  of  hell  which  we  have 
deserved.  This  caused  his  sadness  in  the  garden  before  death. 
But  I,  who  through  faith  enjoy  the  blessings  which  Christ 
has  purchased  for  us  by  his  death,  rejoice,  certain  that  at  the 
death  of  my  body  I  shall  pass  into  eternal  life.  Why  then 
should  I  not  be  glad,  and  exult  with  joy?'  This  was  his  firame 
of  mind  when  three  hours  before  dawn  he  was  taken  to  the 
public  square  at  Ferrara.  This  early  hour  was  fixed  on  for  the 
execution  that  the  people  might  not  hear  the  speech  he  intended 
to  make  in  his  last  moments.  A  crucifix  being  presented  to 
him  he  said,  'Pray  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  remind  me  of 
Christ  by  a  bit  of  wood,  for  I  hold  him  with  lively  faith  in  my 
heart.*  Then  kneeling  down  he  prayed  most  devoutly,  and 
ardently  besought  God  to  enlighten  the  benighted  minds  of  the 
ignorant  multitude.  He  then  himself  arranged  the  rope  which 
was  to  hang  him,  and  with  a  cheerful  countenance  desired  the 
executioner  to  do  his  duty,  and  was  strangled  with  the  name  of 
Jesus  trembling  on  his  lips.* 

'  In  the  month  of  September  1550. 
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At  noon  his  body  was  burned  in  the  same  place  where  he 
was  put  to  death;  while  it  was  burning  many  said  that  the 
smoke  of  that  fire  which  was  consuming  his  body  would  enter 
the  brains  of  so  many  that  it  would  perform  the  work  which 
the  words  of  Fannio  had  not  been  able  to  accomplish.  Towards 
eveningy  when  the  remnant  of  his  bones  was  to  be  carried  away, 
neither  the  authorities,  nor  the  Inquisitors,  nor  the  bishop  or  his 
yicar,  or  any  of  the  doctors  of  theology  ventured  to  remoTe 
them :  eyery  one  said,  ^  those  who  put  them  there  should  take 
them  away;'  others  were  heard  to  say  that  they  could  never 
believe  that  such  a  man  deserved  death.  The  writings  of 
Fannio  give  a  full  account  of  his  opinions;  he  records  the 
objections  of  his  adversaries  and  his  own  replies.  Giulio^  says 
that  when  Fannio  sat  down  to  write  he  folded  his  paper  in  half; 
on  one  side  he  wrote  his  own  compositions,  on  the  other  he 
noted  so  many  passages  of  Holy  Writ  that  they  occupied  more 
space  than  his  own  words.  His  memory  was  wonderfully  stored 
with  Scripture,  and  he  was  so  filled  with  reverence  for  the 
divine  law  that  he  wrote  scarcely  a  sentence  without  quoting 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  At  the  head  of  all  his 
writings  he  put  this  inscription:  Non  moriar  sed  vivam^  et 
nofrrabam  opera  Domini.  This  was  the  motto  which  screened 
him  from  the  fear  of  death.* 

Anna  princess  of  Este  was  married  to  Francis  Lorraine,  duke 
d^  Anmale,  on  the  29ih  Sept.  1548,  when  only  seventeen  years 
of  age ;    it  was  a  marriage  of  policy,  not  altogether  agreeable 

'  Ciiiilio  di  Milano  says  that  many  of  his  works  are  mixed  up  together,  but  who- 
eyer  wiahes  to  underatand  them  thoroughly  should  begin  with  his  EpistUt :  of  the 
tfintaal  part  four  large  books  might  be  made ;  of  the  works  which  he  wrote  in 
pnaon,  three  books  might  be  put  together.  Some  spiritual  songs  of  his  were  cirou- 
lated,  which  are  not  among  his  works.  See  Appendix  G.  Another  martyr,  a  native 
of  Bassano,  suffered  at  Piacenza.  An  account  of  his  death  was  published  under  the 
fiaDowing  title,  De  Fanini  Faveniini  et  Dommioi  Baaatmenm  morU,  qui  nuper  ob 
ChriMtmm  in  Italia  Bom,  Fontif,  Juuu  impie  occiti  iunt  Brwia  ffiat&riOf  Franciaeo 
Nigrp  BoMonmti  Auth&re,  1560.  "  From  this,  pious  reader,  you  may  learn  what 
IS  to  be  expected  from  a  Council  of  Boman  bishops  under  the  direction  of  the  Pope." 

"  These  shall  make  war  with  the  Xiamb,  and  the  Lamb  shall  oyercome 

tibem."    ^jPO0.  xyii.  14. 

s  The  abore  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  Fannio  is  taken  from  an  old 
Italian  book  found  in  the  library  at  ZuricL  It  is  a  small  12mo.  tract,  by  Giulio 
a  Milano,  and  is  bound  up  with  three  other  tracts  written  by  him.  He  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Julius  Terentianus,  Peter  Martyr^s  friend.  Some  writers  haye 
ooDceiTed  them  to  be  one  and  the  same  person,  but  they  appear  to  haye  been  two 
indiyiduals.    See  MKMe's  Btf,  and  Gerdes*  SylkOWy  p.  245. 
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to  the  Este  family,  but  was  arranged  by  the  French  court  in 
order  to  attach  the  duke,  who  had  strong  Imperial  predilections, 
to  the  interests  of  France.  It  was  somewhat  extraordinary  that 
the  daughter  of  a  princess  so  devotedly  protestant  should  be 
married  to  the  chief  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  the  active  general 
of  the  army  arrayed  against  the  Protestants.  The  friendship 
of  the  princess  Anna  for  Olympia  did  not  terminate  with  their 
personid  intercourse.  The  latter  felt  a  deep  interest  in  her 
young  pupil,  and  Anna,  when  duchess  of  Guise,  exhibited  great 
tenderness  for  the  sufferings  of  the  reformed  church  at  Paris,  and 
even  openly  expostulated  with  Catherine  de' Medici  in  their 
behalf.  Olympia,  anxious  to  retain  her  in  these  sentiments, 
addressed  to  her  some  years  after  a  faithful  appeal,  reminding 
her  of  the  privileges  she  had  enjoyed  in  the  revelation  of 
divine  truth ;  then  forcibly  appealing  to  her  conscience,  teUs  her 
she  well  knows  the  innocence  of  those  men  who  are  daily  thrown 
into  the  flames  for  the  Gospel's  sake. 

The  following  year,  1551,  Ferrara  was  disgraced  by  another 
martyrdom,  or  rather  legalized  assassination.  Giorgio  Siculo, 
a  learned  man,  was  hanged  at  a  window  during  the  night  without 
undergoing  any  form  of  trial  whatever.^  The  establishment 
of  the  Jesuits  at  Ferrara  this  same  year  had  probably  some 
connection  with  these  acts  of  severity.  Ever  since  1547  a  Swiss 
Jesuit,  called  in  Italian  Claudio  Jajo,'  had  been  deputed  by 
Ignatius  Loyola  to  Ferrara  in  the  hope  that  his  semi-French 
extraction  might  procure  him  access  to  the  duchess ;  but  in  this 
he  was  disappointed,  for  Ben^e  never  allowed  him,  during  his 
stay  of  two  years  at  Ferrara,  the  honour  of  a  single  audience. 
Next  came  Francesco  Borgia,  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Charles  Y. ;  he  was  distantly  related  to  the  house  of  Ferrara 
through  the  duke's  mother  Lucrezia,  and  used  his  influence  so 
successfully  that  he  persuaded  the  duke  to  open  a  Jesuit  college 
at  Ferrara.  This  establishment  was  greatly  aided  by  the  zeal 
of  a  widow  lady  named  Maria  Frassoni,  who  from  her  own 
funds  purchased  a  convent  for  their  use ;  two  priests,  Pascasio 
Broet  and  Gio.  Pelletario,  arrived  from  Bome  to  take  the  direc- 
tion of  this  Institution,  and  were  soon  followed  by  six  more 
assistants.  They  immediately  opened  three  schools,  in  which 
they  taught  Greek  and  Latin,  accompanied  by  the  inculcation 

^  Fruri,  Jifemoriey  torn.  iy.  p.  337.  '  Of  Genera. 
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of  their  own  peculiar  maxims.  These  schools  soon  became 
popnlar,  and  all  the  others  were  so  empty  that  the  few  scholars 
who  remained  with  them  came  to  blows  with  the  Jesuit  pupils.* 

As  the  Jesuit  order  extended  its  influence,  it  did  not  forget 
ihat  the  original  object  of  its  foundation  was  to  uphold  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  church  by  a  revival  of  learning. 
The  mendicant  orders  had  totally  neglected  all  intellectual 
culture,  and  were  in  general  composed  of  men  not  only  pro- 
foundly ignorant,  but  deplorably  credulous  and  fraudulent.  But 
the  Jesuits  took  a  higher  and  more  gentlemanly  course ;  they 
seized  on  the  desire  for  improvement  as  an  engine  made  ready 
for  their  use,  and  bent  it  to  their  own  purpose. 

There  was  so  great  an  increase  of  persecution'  after  the 
election  of  Giulio  III.  that  he  got  all  the  credit  of  the  cruel 
edicts  which  issued  from  the  pontifical  court ;  but  Giulio,  though 
while  Cardinal  del  Monte  he  was  both  active  and  diligent  in 
business,  had  no  sooner  attained  the  summit  of  a  prelate's 
ambition,  and  ascended  the  pontifical  throne,  than  he  gave  up 
the  reins  to  those  who  surrounded  him,  and  abandoned  himself 
to  a  life  of  pleasure  and  amusement.  He  looked  on  the  tiara 
as  a  holiday  to  a  working  man,  and  from  his  indolence  and 
weakness  embroiled  Italy  in  the  miseries  of  war,  and  allowed 
the  favourers  of  the  Inquisition  to  command  his  sanction  for  their 
most  bloody  decrees.  Persecution  thus  gathered  strength,  and 
on  the  5th  of  September  1533,  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 
cardinal  Inquisitors,  several  prisoners  accused  of  heresy  were 
examined  as  to  their  faith.  The  greater  number  recanted  as 
they  were  desired,  but  Mollio  of  Montalcino,  the  learned  pro* 
feasor  at  Bologna  whom  we  have  already  met  with,  remained 
firm,  defended  the  doctrines  he  had  embraced,  boldly  pronounced 
them  agreeable  to  Scripture,  denounced  the  tyranny  of  the 
papal  power,  and  appealed  from  their  sentence  to  that  of  the 
Eternal  Judge.  Without  fear  of  those  who  could  only  **  kill  the 
body,''  after  an  animated  defence  he  flung  his  burning  torch 
to  tiie  ground,  and  was  led  back  to  prison  under  sentence  of 

'  Frizzi,  Memorie,  torn.  iv. 

>  Paul  m.  rather  consented  to,  than  approyed  of  the  Inquisition  originated  hj 
Cardinal  Cara& ;  he  was  averse  to  cruelty  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and 
a  work  recently  published  at  Paris  mentions  his  haying  remonstrated  with  the  king 
of  France  in  1636  for  burning  his  subjects  aliye. — Journal  (T  un  Bourgeois  de  FariSf 
p.  468.  Paris,  1864.    See  Appendix  H. 
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death.     He  was  first  strangled  and  then  burned,  in  company 
with  a  Pemgian  weaver,  at  the  Campo  di  Fiore  in  Rome/ 

This  was  a  terrible  season  of  unrelenting  persecution  through- 
out Europe  for  the  followers  of  Christ  **  The  kings  of  the  earth 
set  themselves,  and  the  rulers  took  counsel  together  against  the 
Lord  and  against  his  anointed/'  The  absolute  sovereigns  of 
Europe  combined  to  tread  out  every  spark  of  Gospel  light* 
Mary  of  England,  sumamed  the  bloody,  had  lighted  the  fires  of 
Smithfield.  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  into  whose  hands  Charles  V. 
had  put  the  reins  of  government,  celebrated  his  autos-da-ffe,  and 
Henry  IL,  who  began  his  reign  as  a  persecutor,  had  become 
more  virulent  since  the  Lorraine  family  aspired  to  be  heads  of 
the  Catholic  party.  At  Ferrara,  in  consequence  of  a  convention 
with  the  Pope  in  1545,  the  Inquisition  was  introduced  and 
gradually  increased  in  power,  till  at  length,  supported  by  the 
duke,  it  was  strong  enough  to  offer  up  victims  on  the  altar 
of  priestly  bigotry.  Olympia  was  by  this  time  beyond  the  reach 
of  its  assaults. 

While  innocent  men  were  being  put  to  death  for  their 
heretical  opinions,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  duchess 
Ben6e  should  be  unmolested.  The  duke  entertained  the  highest 
respect  for  her;  but  whatever  his  own  sentiments  on  religion 
might  have  been,  he  considered  it  a  political  duty  to  make  a  show 
of  obedience  to  the  Pope.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Jesuits 
at  Ferrara  they  communicated  with  their  brethren  at  Paris; 
and  her  husband's  efforts  to  induce  her  to  conform  to  the  church 
of  Borne  being  unsuccessftQ,  it  was  arranged  between  the  duke 
of  Ferrara  and  Henry  II.  of  France,  who  thought  to  atone  for 
his  immoralities  by  shedding  the  best  blood  in  France,  that  the 
Inquisitor  Ori  should  be  sent  to  Ferrara  armed  with  full  powers 
to  bring  the  duchess  back  to  the  bosom  of  the  true  church. 

Frizzi'  records  that  her  establishment  in  the  palace  of  S. 
Francesco,  besides  her  ladies,  included  a  preacher,  a  steward,  an 
almoner,  and  the  Greek  master  of  her  daughters,  Francesco 
Porto.*  The  first  step  taken  by  the  Jesuits  was  to  advise  the 
duke  through  Pelletario  to  begin  his  attack  on  the  duchess  by 
sending  away  this  Greek   heretic^  and  all  those  who  were 

>  M'Crie'8  Iteform.  in  Italy,  p.  169 ;  Goidee's  Itai,  Reform,  p.  103. 
*  Frizzi,  M&morie,  torn.  iy.  p.  338. 
'  See  Chap.  xn. 
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supposed  to  iavonr  protestant  doctrines.  The  historian  thinks 
that  the  duchess,  displeased  with  this  interference^  removed  to 
the  Este  palace  of  Consandalo,  hoping  to  be  more  private  and 
less  exposed  to  censure  for  eating  meat  on  Friday.  But  this 
removal  rather  precipitated  the  crisis,  for  it  was  reported  that 
she  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  Calvin,  and  was 
even  endeavouring  to  make  converts  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Henry  11.  sent  the  Inquisitor  Ori  with  the  most  rigid  orders 
to  attempt  her  conversion.  He  was  desired  first  to  consult  with 
the  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  then  confer  with  the  duchess  on  the 
principal  points  in  which  she  had  deviated  from  the  church. 
After  this  he  was  to  give  her  a  letter,  written  by  the  king's  own 
hand,  in  which  he  expresses  his  grief  and  distress  of  mind  at  her 
apostasy,  for  it  seems  to  him  ^^that  his  only  aunt,  whom  he 
has  always  loved  and  esteemed,  has  incurred  the  loss  of  both 
body  and  soul ;  so  that  when  he  hears  of  her  reconciliation,  and 
submission  in  obedience  to  the  church,  his  relief  and  satisfaction 
will  be  as  great  as  if  he  saw  her  raised  from  the  dead.  And  he 
will  render  most  hearty  thanks  to  God  when  he  sees  her,  as 
he  hopes  shortly  to  do,  restored  to  the  bosom  of  our  holy 
mother  church,  cleansed  and  purified  from  those  cursed  (damnSes) 
dogmas  and  reprobate  errors.*'  He  reminds  her  '^  of  the  pure 
blood  of  the  most  christian  house  of  France  which  has  never 
been  sullied  by  any  monstrous  birth,"  and  remonstrates  with 
her  for  leaving  the  church  of  her  ancestors.  He  concludes  by 
telling  her  that  '^  if  she  persists  in  her  error,  she  will  entirely 
forfeit  his  friendship  and  respect  as  a  nephew,  as  he  has  an  utter 
detestation  of  these  reprobate  sects." 

Then  in  a  higher  tone  of  menace  and  intimidation  he  tells 
her  that  ^'  if  after  Dr.  Ori  has  given  her  instructions  she  still 
remains  obstinate  and  will  not  yield  to  his  persuasions,  if  she 
cannot  be  won  by  gentleness,  he  will  then  consult  with  the 
duke  her  husband  how  to  bring  her  to  reason  by  severity."^ 

The  king  advises  Dr.  Ori  to  preach,  the  duke  being  present, 
before  the  duchess  and  all  her  &mily  on  the  points  in  which  she  is 
in  error,  and  if  after  some  time  he  makes  no  progress  in  convincing 
her,  and  she  still  continues  obstinate  and  refuses  to  obey  the  Cath- 
olic church,  he  then  entreats  her  husband  to  shut  her  up  in  private 

^  Castelnaii,  Memoiretf  notes  by  Le  Laboreor,  toI.  i.  p.  718 ;  Frizzi,  Memorie, 
torn.  It.  p.  338. 
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seclusion,  and  take  awaj  her  children  from  her.  All  her  attend- 
ants who  are  suspected  of  leaning  to  these  errors  and  false  doc- 
trineSy  of  whatever  nation  they  may  be,  are  to  be  brought  to  trial 
by  Dr.  Ori,  who  as  Inquisitor  is  experienced  in  these  matters, 
and  is  empowered  to  try  all  persons  in  the  court  of  the  duchess 
who  are  tainted  with  heretical  opinions,  and  to  bring  them  to 
condign  punishment;  providing  always  that  in  these  trials,  and 
in  the  execution  of  justice,  due  regard  be  had  to  the  person 
of  the  duchess,  and  all  scandal  and  public  reproach  be  avoided. 

The  arrival  of  this  missive,  drawn  up  by  the  Inquisition  and 
signed  by  the  king  of  France,  became  a  subject  of  painful  dis- 
cussion between  the  duchess  and  her  husband,  and  produced 
considerable  coolness  on  both  sides.  Ben6e  had  hitherto  care- 
fully avoided  a  full  manifestation  of  her  religious  opinions,  and 
had  in  some  degree  outwardly  conformed  to  some  of  the  cexo- 
monials  of  the  Komah  Catholic  religion,  but  lived  without 
confession,  and  never  approached  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  The 
duke,  finding  her  indisposed  to  yield  on  these  points,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Inquisitor,  prepared  to  execute  the  threats 
contained  in  the  letter  of  Henry  II. 

On  the  17th  of  September  1644  he  sent  the  bishop  of  Rosetti 
and  the  Cavalieri  Euggieri  at  night  to  remove  her  in  a  carriage 
fix)m  the  palace,  and  convey  her,  accompanied  by  two  of  her 
women,  to  a  kind  of  state  prison  in  the  old  palace  of  the  house 
of  Este.  She  was  confined  in  the  Stanze  del  Cavallo  in  com- 
plete seclusion,  and  saw  nobody  but  her  female  attendants  and 
her  steward.  Her  daughters,  the  princesses  Lucrezia  and  Leonora^ 
were  sent  to  the  convent  of  Corpus  Domini  for  education.  As 
the  duke  was  an  amiable  man,  and  had  always  lived  on  good 
terms  with  the  duchess,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  was 
somewhat  averse  to  these  extremities,  but  once  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jesuit  Inquisitors  he  had  no  voice  in  the  matter;  but 
from  the  way  in  which  it  terminated  we  may  conjecture  that 
he  privately  encouraged  her  to  make  a  show  of  submission  to 
the  church,  which  would  ensure  her  tranquillity  in  future.  Ac- 
cordingly on  the  23rd  of  September  she  suddenly  sent  for  the 
Jesuit  father  Pelletario,  whom  she  had  always  refused  to  see, 
and  professed  her  willingness  to  confess  her  sins  and  to  receive 
the  communion  from  him  after  the  catholic  manner.  The  duke, 
unspeakably  relieved  by  this  compliance  on  her  part,  restored 
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Ler  immediatelj  to  fayonr,  supped  that  same  eyening  in  her 
company,  opened  the  doors  of  her  prison,  and  put  her  children 
again  nnder  her  maternal  gnidanoe.  On  the  1st  of  November 
the  dnchess  repeated  her  submission  to  the  church  hj  a  renewal 
of  her  confession  and  a  second  participation  of  the  communion. 

The  duke,  either  believing  or  feigning  to  believe  in  her 
complete  conversion,  allowed  her  on  the  Ist  of  December  to 
return  to  his  own  palace  at  St.  Francesco,  and  never  again 
molested  her  about  religion.  Could  we  have  access  to  his 
secret  sentiments  we  might  perhaps  find  that,  with  all  his  respect 
for  the  church,  he  had  to  struggle  against  some  very  audible 
murmurs  in  his  own  heart  against  an  authority  which  obliged 
him  to  treat  with  disrespect  a  princess  and  a  wife  to  whom 
he  was  bound  by  such  tender  ties,  and  whom  he  had  so  many 
reasons  both  to  love  and  honour.  She  was  the  mother  of  his  five 
children:  her  exemplary  character  and  benevolent  disposition 
were  as  conspicuous  as  the  intellectual  superiority  of  her  mind, 
and  her  extreme  affability  and  kindness  had  gained  the  hearts 
of  all  his  subjects;  her  talents  and  learning  were  a  universal 
theme  of  praise  among  the  learned  ;^  but  her  affections  were  in 
a  special  manner  drawn  forth  by  her  countrymen ;  ^^  no  French- 
men," says  Brantome,  '^  passed  through  Ferrara  without  being 
relieved  by  the  duchess,  if  they  were  in  necessity ;  if  they  were 

^  Bracdoli,  who  dedicated  his  Italian  Terrioii  of  the  Soriptmw  to  her,  calla  her 
a  aaint,  and  a  moat  holy  person.  Giuseppe  Betossi  extolled  her  among  hia  celebrated 
women.  Orazio  Bnmetto,  a  doctor  in  Pordenone,  and  Oianfrancesco  Virginio,  of 
Brescia,  dedicated  their  letters,  published  in  1548,  to  her ;  as  also  a  paraphrase  on 
the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  printed  at  Lyons  in  1651.  Fontanini  says  of  this  para- 
phrase :  **  B  qual  libro  con  alcuni  appunto  di  questi  del  Bruecioli,  eU  Bernardino 
Oekino,  di  Giovanni  Vaidis,  e  di  altri  della  medesima  farina,  nello  smurare  una  casa 
in  XJrbino  nell'  anno  1723  si  trovarono  insieme  miscosti,  e  quivi  murati  per  salrargli 
del  faoco,  in  tempo  che  Paolo  it.  Pontefice  zelantissimo  nel  1569  promulgd  V  editto 
mentovato  da  Aaeanio  CmtoriOy  Oomment  tom.  ii.  lib.  yii.  p.  121,  contra  simil  peste 
di  libri,  onde  era  ammorbata  la  ponera  Italia.  lo  resto  molto  marayigliato  che 
Zilio  Gregorio  Oeraidi  morte  nel  1552  in  fine  della  prefazione  alia  Duchessa  Senata 
■opra  la  storia  de*  Poeti,  e  in  quella  sopra  la  Dissertazione  de  annis  et  mmaibut, 
eaalti  ancor  egli  in  estremo  la  aaniiid  di  Renata  anzi  di  piu,  pietatem,  et  religionem 
im  Demm  cose  che  fanno  orrore,  considerando,  come  allora  in  materia  di  fede 
eattoiiea  si  staTa  in  Perrara  e  in  Italia.'*— Fontanini,  Shq.  Ital,  tom.  i.  p.  119.  A 
translation  of  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  translated  into  Italian  by  Pietro  Lauro,  of 
Hodena,  was  published  at  Venice  ia  1549,  dedicated  by  the  translator  thus,  AUa 
Itkutrimma  et  virtuoeiisima  Frineijpeua  Madama  Benie  di  JPraneia  Dttehessa  di 
Jkrrara, 
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ill  she  gave  orders  to  have  them  carefully  nursed,  till  they  were 
able  to  travel,  and  famished  them  with  money  for  their  journey. 
This  was  indeed  both  timely  and  necessary  succour,  for  Italy 
was  too  often  in  this  century  the  grave  of  Frenchmen.^' 

But  though  the  duchess  had  relieved  herself  from  durance 
and  reconciled  herself  to  her  husband,  yet  the  victory  of  the 
Jesuits  and  the  triumph  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  over  her 
weakness  must  have  been  exceedingly  displeasing  to  her.  All 
her  protestant  friends  at  a  distance  mourned  over  her  insincerity, 
and  were  deeply  grieved  at  her  facile  compliance.  When  Calvin 
heard  of  the  duke's  persecution  of  the  duchess,  he  wrote  her  an 
earnest  letter  of  consolation  and  sympathy,  which  he  sent  by 
a  minister  of  the  name  of  Francois  de  Morel,  or  Colonges. 
A  person  formerly  attached  to  the  service  of  the  duchess,  who 
had  been  her  secretary  after  Marot's  departure,  named  Lyon 
Jamet,  left  Paris  by  post  for  Ferrara  the  moment  he  heard  that 
king  Henry  II.  was  about  to  send  the  Jesuit  Ori  to  Ferrara. 
On  his  way  he  passed  by  Geneva,  and  gave  Calvin  the  painful 
intelligence  of  this  meditated  attack  on  the  fortitude  of  the 
duchess.  A  month  after,  this  vigilant  and  faithful  friend  sent 
M^  Morel  to  strengthen  her  for  the  conflict.  He  was  the  bearer 
of  a  letter  in  which  Calvin  regrets  being  so  detained  at  Geneva 
that  he  cannot  himself  go  to  see  her,  but  sends  the  bearer, — 

"  A  man  well  suitable  for  an  almoner  and  fully  instructed  in  doctrine. 
Being  a  gentleman  of  good  fomily,  he  will  be  the  more  presentable 
among  those  who  turn  their  backs  on  good  men  when  they  are  not  of 
consequence  in  the  world.  I  entreat  you,  Madam,  to  receive  him  not 
as  sent  by  me  but  by  God,  as  I  doubt  not  you  will  find  by  experience 

that  your  gracious  Father  has  thus  provided  hope  for  you He 

will  also  inform  you  that  there  is  an  excellent  lady  who  has  agreed  to 

enter  your  service  when  you  choose  to  send  for  her I  look 

upon  it  as  a  great  advantage  that  the  lady  of  whom  I  speak  is  of  an 
honourable  rank :  what  she  most  desires  is  that  in  serving  you  she  may 

also  enjoy  the  privilege  of  serving  God I  beseech  our  gracious 

God  to  keep  you  in  his  holy  protection,  to  guide  you  by  his  Spirit,  and 
so  increase  in  you  all  good  things,  that  he  may  be  more  and  more 
glorified."^ 

Great  indeed  was  the  consternation  of  Calvin  when  the 
report  reached  him  that  the  duchess  had  heard  mass  and  con- 
fessed her  errors  to  a  Jesuit  monk.    For  some  time  no  letters 

'  This  letter  is  dated  6th  Angust,  1554,  just  a  few  weeks  before  the  forced 
sediisioii  and  subsequent  fill  of  the  duchess. — Jules  Bonnet,  Zettrea  de  OaMn,  torn, 
i.  p.  428. 
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had  been  allowed  to  pass;  he  wt^a  unaoqnainted  with  the  state 
of  her  mind,  and  uncertain  as  to  the  tmth  of  the  reports  which 
were  circulated  concerning  her  apostasy.  She  herself,  it  seems, 
ashamed  of  her  defection,  remained  in  a  quiescent  state,  and  it 
was  not  till  Februaiy  1555  that  he  again  took  up  his  pen  and 
wrote  to  her  in  the  following  reproachful  but  not  altogether 
discouraging  strain : 

"Mabait, — Ab  from  the  time  in  which  it  pleased  God  to  examine 
your  iaiih  I  have  received  no  intelligence  of  you  but  by  common 
report,  I  scarcely  know  what  to  write.  Nevertheless,  I  camiot  let  slip 
the  good  opportunities  which  the  bearer  offers  me.  I  was  much 
annoyed  when  I  heard  that  a  person  passed  through  here  lately  without 
oommunicating  with  me,  for  he  would  have  safely  presented  my  letters 
to  you.  Since  the  trouble  you  have  been  in  I  did  not  know  who  to 
trust  to;  b^ag  in  doubt  as  to  the  issue  of  your  affliction,  and  not 
having  such  precise  information  as  I  wished,  I  was  in  great  anxiety, 
not  being  able  to  command  any  means  of  writing  to  you.  As  I  am  not 
even  now  well  assured  of  your  state,  I  will  send  you  only  this  one 
word,  that  I  fear  you  have  left  the  straight  road  to  please  the  world ; 
for  it  is  a  bad  sign  when  those  who  warred  so  fiercely  against  you  to 
turn  you  fi:x)m  the  service  of  God  now  leave  you  in  peace.  And  indeed 
the  devil  has  so  entirely  triumphed  that  we  have  been  constrained  to 
groan,  and  bow  our  heads  in  sorrow  without  enquiring  ^rther.  Not- 
withstanding this,  Madam,  as  our  good  God  is  always  ready  to  receive 
us  to  mercy,  and  when  we  fall  extends  to  us  his  hand,  that  our  fall  may 
not  be  fatid,  I  entreat  you  to  take  courage ;  and  if  the  enemy  for  once 
has  taken  advantage  of  you  because  of  your  weakness,  let  him  not 
wholly  gain  the  victory,  but  rather  let  him  feel  that  those  whom  Grod 
reclaims  are  doubly  strengthened  to  sustain  the  combat.  When  you 
think.  Madam,  that  God  when  he  humbles  his  people  does  not  desire 
to  confound  them  for  ever,  this  will  make  you  hope  in  Him  that  he 

may  strengthen  you  for  the  foture I  beseech  you  to  reflect 

how  much  you  owe  to  Him  who  has  so  dearly  ransomed  you,  and  who 
daily  invites  you  to  his  eternal  inheritance.     He  is  not  a  master  in 
whose  service  we  must  spare  ourselves,  particularly  when  we  look  to 
the  glorious  end  of  all  Uie  contempt  or  affliction  we  may  be  called 
to  suffer  fi>r  his  name's  sake.     Gall  upon  Him,  then,  confldent  that  he 
is  sufficient  for  all  needful  supply  in  our  frailty,  and  meditate  on  those 
delightful  promises  which  raise  us  to  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  heaven. 
Good  taste  alone  ought  to  make  us  forget  the  world  and  put  it  under 
our  feet.    To  prove  that  the  desire  of  glorifying  God  is  by  no  means 
smothered  in  you,  see,  Madam,  in  the  name  of  God,  not  only  to  bear 
witness  personally  to  Him,  but  so  order  your  household  as  to  shut 
the  mouths  of  all  slanderers.    I  think  you  cannot  have  forgotten  what  I 
have  said  about  this  before,  to  my  great  regret ;  but  for  the  respect  I  bear 
you  and  the  care  I  take  of  your  salvation,  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  I  never 
commissioned  any  one  to  say  a  word  to  you  about  it.    And  what  is 
more,  I  have  been  very  careful  to  shew  that  I  did  not  believe  any  of 
the  reports  which  I  was  obliged  to  hear.    In  order  that  he  who  has 
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annoyed  you  may  have  no  fisurther  meanB  of  ihiowing  ont  these  fire- 
brands, I  must  tell  yon  that  I  took  great  pains  to  repress  his  foUy 
though  I  did  not  succeed.  He  only  got  irritated  against  me  because 
I  reproved  him.  He  is  an  Italian  named  Marc.  I  entreat  yon, 
Madam^  however  this  may  be,  to  watch  carefully  against  giving  oc- 
casion for  these  calumnies.^ 

''Madam,  humbly  recommending  myself  to  your  good  opinion, 
I  beseech  our  good  God  to  receive  you  imder  his  protection,  to  support 
you  by  his  strength,  and  to  increase  in  you  the  gifts  of  his  Spirit^  and 
that  yon  may  use  them  to  his  glory.    The  2nd  of  February  1555. 

"  Your  very  humble  servant, 

"  Ghables  W  Esfevtlle." 

A  general  impression  of  sadness  pervaded  the  minds  of  the 
reformers  both  in  Italy  and  at  a  distance  at  the  inconstancy 
of  the  duchess.  We  have  seen  how  Calvin  deplored  it:  in 
a  letter  to  Farel  he  says^  ^^  There  is  sad  intelligence  about  the 
duchess  of  Ferrara,  and  more  certain  than  I  could  wish ;  over- 
come by  menace  and  reproach  she  has  fallen.  What  can  I  say, 
but  that  examples  of  fortitude  are  rare  among  princes."'  Olympia 
Morata,  who  had  had  experience  of  the  want  of  firmness  in  the 
duchess^  writes  to  P.  P.  Vergerio :'  '*  The  affair  at  Ferrara 
which  you  wrote  about  in  the  month  of  December  we  had  heard 
of  in  a  letter  from  a  pious  man :  we  who  know  her  intimately  are 
not  much  surprised,  we  are  more  astonished  at  the  defection 
of  others.  My  mother  has  remained  firm  during  this  storm. 
To  Grod  be  all  the  glory,  for  all  that  we  receive  comes  firom  him. 
I  entreat  her  to  come  out,  with  my  sisters,  from  this  Babylon 
and  join  me  in  this  country."  In  a  letter  from  Olympia  to 
Curione,  written  at  Schweinfart,  she  says  they  have  no  intention 
of  returning  to  Italy :  "  You  are  not  ignorant  how  dangerous 
it  is  to  profess  Christianity  where  the  power  of  antichrist  is  so 
great.  I  hear  that  now  the  fury  against  the  saints  has  come 
to  such  a  height  that  in  former  times  it  was  but  play  in  com- 
parison ;  such  is  the  rage  of  the  Corycaeos,  who  are  sent  into 

^  This  ifl  quite  inexplicable,  but  probably  it  refers  to  the  Bondah  conformity  of 
the  duchess,  which  Calvin  scarcely  likes  to  believe  or  acknowledge ;  and  we  have 
only  the  authority  of  Catholic  historians  for  her  submission  to  the  Church,  and  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  accurately  its  extent. 

3  «De  Dudsso  Ferrariensi  tristis  nuncius,  et  certius  quam  veUem,  minis  et 
probris  victam  cecidisse.  Quid  dicam  nisi  rarum  in  proceribus  esse  oonstantiie 
exemplum."~Senebier,  Oat,  det  MSS.  Bib,  Genive,  pp.  274,  275,  ap.  M^Ciie'a  £tf» 
p.  134. 

>  Formerly  bishop  of  Capo  d'  Istria. 
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all  the  cities  of  Italj^  nor  can  they  now  as  formerly  be  persuaded 
by  entreaties.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  heard  that 
Fannio,  a  pious  man  and  most  constant  in  the  faith,  after  being 
two  years  in  prison,  whom  neither  his  being  half-dead  nor  the 
love  of  his  wife  and  children  could  detach  from  the  truth,  has 
been  hanged  and  his  body  burned ;  and  as  if  this  were  not  enough, 
his  bones  were  ordered  to  be  thrown  into  the  Po."*  At  a  later 
period,  after  the  duchess  had  been  coerced,  and  during  the  reign 
of  Paul  rV.,  Olympia  writes  to  Chilian  Sinapi  from  Heidelberg : 
'*By  letters  which  I  have  lately  received  from  Italy  I  hear 
that  the  Christians  are  punished  with  great  cruelty  at  Ferrara ; 
neither  the  highest  nor  the  lowest  are  spared.  Some  are  im- 
prisonedy  some  banished,  and  others  save  themselves  by  flight."' 
The  sorrows  of  Christians  and  the  violent  persecutions  in  France 
and  Italy  were  a  constant  source  of  distress  to  Olympia.  Escaped 
herself  from  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition,  although  exposed 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  her  heart  melted  within  her  at  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  reformed  church.  Her  late  pupil  and  friend  Anne, 
now  duchess  of  Guise,  was  in  the  centre  of  these  civil  massacres, 
and  Olympia  could  not  refrain  from  conjuring  her  to  raise  her 
voice  against  this  butchery  of  the  people  of  God.  The  following 
affecting  letter,  before  alluded  to,  combines  the  tenderness  of 
early  friendship  with  the  firmness  and  devotion  of  a  christian 
whose  heart  is  placed  on  heavenly  treasures,  and  acts  as  ^^  seeing 
him  who  is  invisible." 

To  AiTNA  s'EsTE,  Bttchess  op  Guise.' 

*'  Notwithstanding  the  long  interval  of  time  and  the  great  distance 
which  separates  us,  most  illustrious  Princess  Anna,  yet  you  still  retain 
a  place  in  my  memory.  I  have  often  for  many  reasons  wished  to  write 
to  you;  now  the  opportunity  is  offered  me,  for  a  learned  and  pious 
man  is  come  from  Lorraine  to  visit  us,  and  my  first  thought  was  to  ask 
him  about  you.  If  my  letter  reaches  you,  I  cannot  bdieve  that  you 
think  so  hardly  of  one  who  has  been  the  companion  of  your  earliest 
years  as  not  to  be  willing  to  receive  a  letter  from  her.  You  know, 
though  you  were  my  sovereign  and  mistress,  how  intimate  we  were 
for  many  years,  and  how  we  pursued  the  same  literary  studies,  the  re- 
membrance of  which  ought  more  closely  to  cement  our  mutual  affection. 

1  Ofympia  Mcratm  Opera,  JEpist,  C.  8,  Curumi,  p.  101.    As  Faimio  ynm  mar- 
tyred in  1660,  this  letter  must  haye  been  written  in  1552  or  1553. 
>  ma,  p.  143.    This  letter  was  dated  Heidelberg,  Feb.  1555. 
s  By  tiie  death  of  the  Duke  d'  Amnale's  father  Anna  d'  Eete  became  Duchess  of 
in  1550,  two  years  after  her  marriage. 
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As  to  myself,  moet  distbguished  Princess,  I  call  Otod.  to  be  witness  of 
my  great  attachment  to  you,  and  how  much  I  wish  I  could  be  of 
service  to  you,  (not  that  I  desire  to  return  to  the  life  of  a  court,  for  this 
no  longer  suits  me,)  but  if  in  absence  I  could  console  you,  or  in  any 
other  way  be  of  use,  it  would  afford  me  singular  pleasure,  and  be  most 
willingly  performed.  I  desire  nothing  so  earnestly  as  to  see  you  de- 
voting yourself  seriously  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  which 
alone  you  can  have  communion  with  God,  and  receive  consolation  in 
the  trials  of  life.  As  regards  myself  I  have  no  other  comfort,  no  greater 
delight.  Since  the  day  when,  by  the  singular  clemency  of  God,  I  left 
the  idolatry  of  Italy  and  accompanied  my  husband  Andrew  Grunthler, 
it  is  wonderful  how  God  l^s  changed  my  heart.  Before  this  I  ex- 
ceedingly diflliked  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  now  they  alone  give  me  de- 
light, they  are  become  my  study,  my  occupation  and  care;  whateTer 
I  do,  or  wherever  I  go,  they  occupy  all  my  thoughts.  Riches,  honours, 
pleasures,  all  that  I  formerly  admired,  I  can  now  despise.  How  much 
I  wish,  most  excellent  Princess,  that  you  also  would  consider  these 
things.  Nothing,  believe  me,  is  stable  here  below,  everything  ehangeSy 
and  we  shall  all  be  summoned  to  tread  the  same  dark  valley.  Time 
flies ;  neither  riches  nor  honours  nor  royal  favour  will  save  us ;  nothing 
but  laying  hold  of  Christ  by  a  sincere  faith  can  deliver  us  from  con- 
demnation or  save  us  from  eternal  death.  This  Mth  is  the  gift  of  God, 
and  we  must  ask  it  in  earnest  prayer  to  God.  It  is  not  enough  to 
know  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  the  devil  himself  is  acquainted 
with,  if  we  have  not  that  faith  which  toorketh  hy  hve,  which  will 
strengthen  us  to  confess  Christ  before  his  enemies,  for  he  says,  WTiO' 
soever  is  ashamed  of  me,  of  him  will  my  Father  he  ashamed,  Kot  one 
of  the  many  martyrs  would  have  appeared  if  they  had  concealed  their 
faith.  And  you,  my  sweetest  Princess,  whom  God  has  honoured  with 
sach  great  privileges  in  revealing  his  truth  to  you,  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  innocence  of  those  men  who  are  daily  condemned  to  the  flames, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  suffer  the  most  cruel  torments. 
Surely  it  is  your  duty  to  excuse  them  before  the  king,  to  defend  them, 
and  to  manifest  your  own  opinions.  If  you  are  silent,  or  connive  at 
their  fate,  you  in  a  manner  torture  them  and  burn  the  fathers  of  the 
truth ;  if  you  do  not  let  a  word  escape  you  to  manifest  your  displeasure, 
your  silence  makes  you  an  accomplice  in  their  death,  and  you  join 
cause  with  the  enemies  of  Christ.  You  will  perhaps  answer,  If  I  do 
this  I  shall  provoke  the  anger  of  the  king  and  of  my  husband,  and  make 
myself  many  enemies.  Beflect  which  is  better,  to  have  the  displeasure 
of  men,  or  of  God,  who  can  not  only  kill  the  body  but  is  able  also  to 
destroy  the  soul  in  eternal  fire.  If  you  have  him  for  a  Mend  no  one 
can  hurt  you  without  his  permission,  for  all  things  are  in  his  hands. 
Beflect  on  this  within  yourself.  Oh !  that  you  would  sm.ou8ly  cultivate 
piety  and  the  fear  of  God.  I  beseech  you  to  apply  yourself  earnestly 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  to  prayer.  '  Whatsoever,'  says  Christ,  '  yon 
shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  wiU  give  it  you.'  Remember  you 
are  bom  in  a  mortal  condition,  and  do  not  listen  to  those  who  say, 
'  Life  is  short,  let  us  comply  with  our  desires,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  the  world;'  but  rather  hear  what  Paul  says,  If  you  live  according 
to  the  flesh,  that  is,  give  yourselves  up  to  the  pleasures  of  the  body, 
you  shall  perish  eternally.     I  could  write  more  on  this  subject  if 
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I  were  sore  that  my  letters  would  be  acceptable  to  you.  I  could  send 
you  some  books,  if  you  wish  to  leam  more  of  Christ.  My  great  love 
for  you  makes  me  write  thus.  May  God  call  you  into  his  eternal 
kingdom  as  he  has  called  me,  and  make  you  a  partaker  of  its  great  and 
ererlasting  benefits.  Great  indeed  will  be  my  joy  if  I  hear  that  my 
wishes  are  fulfilled  through  the  mighty  grace  of  God.  Adieu.  Heidel- 
berg, 1st  June,  1554."  * 

In  the  year  1555  the  duchess  had  a  visit  from  a  very  re- 
markable man,  one  of  the  few  nobles  who  were  firm  in  the 
reformed  faith.'  Galeazzo  Caraccioli,  marquis  of  Vico,  had  left 
honses  and  lands,  wife  and  children,  to  profess  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  his  conscience.  His  family  never  entirely  gave  up  the 
hope  of  his  return  to  them ;  and  when  in  1565  Gio.  Pietro  Garafia, 
the  brother  of  his  maternal  grandmother,  was  elected  Pope,  the 
marquis  Colantonio,  Galeazzo's  father,  relying  on  the  clemency 
of  Paal  IV.,  made  renewed  efibrts  to  persuade  his  son  to  abandon 
his  heretical  opinions.  For  this  purpose  he  arranged  a  meeting 
at  Mantua  and  treated  him  in  the  most  afiectionate  and  caressing 
manner,  representing  the  claims  of  his  family  and  the  duty  of 
obeying  his  parents.  He  even  promised  that  his  wife  should 
come  and  join  him  if  he  would  shew  some  signs  of  submission. 
But  he  spoke  to  a  heart  too  well  established  in  the  truth  to 
yield  to  the  magic  of  persuasion,  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
wiles  of  the  Romish  church  to  trust  to  its  promises.  He  re- 
minded his  father  that  the  Church  of  Eome  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  keep  faith  with  heretics,  and  they  parted  without 
coming  to  any  conclusion.  The  father  returned  to  Naples, 
passing  through  Bome  to  do  homage  to  the  Pope.  Galeazzo 
accompanied  him  as  far  as  his  passport  and  safe-conduct  per- 
mitted. They  separated  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Venetian  territory, 
and  being  near  Ferrara  he  was  desirous  of  paying  a  visit  to 
the  duchess.  He  was  introduced  by  Francesco  Porto,  the 
learned  Greek  already  alluded  to,  and  received  by  Ren6e  with 
the  greatest  cordiality;  she  conversed  some  time  with  him, 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  details  of  his  history,  and 
questioned  him  a  good  deal  on  other  subjects,  particularly  about 

1  (HffmpuB  Marata  Opera^  p.  130.  Ed.  Basil.  1570.  J.  Bonnet,  Tie  eP  Olympia 
MormtA,  p.  204.  There  is  here  Bome  slight  yariation  from  Mr.  Bonnet*  s  elegant 
Fieneh  translation;  probably  he'followed  the  edition  dedicated  to  iBabella  Manricha  ; 
that  of  1570  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

*  See  a  sabseqnent  Chapter. 
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Calyin  and  the  Italian  cimrcli  which  had  been  recentlj  formed 
at  Geneva ;  she  also  consulted  him  on  some  religious  questions. 
The  duchess  took  leave  of  him  with  her  usual  courtesy,  and 
sent  him  in  one  of  her  own  carriages  as  far  as  Francolino  on  the 
Po,  where  he  took  boat  to  Venice,  and  returned  to  Greneva  by 
way  of  the  Grisons. 

It  must  have  been  a  great  refreshment  of  spirit  to  Ben^ 
to  see  and  converse  with  a  man  who  had  sacrificed  so  much 
for  the  Gospel,  although  her  own  &ith  was  not  strong  enough 
to  imitate  such  firmness.  Though  left  in  peace  by  her  husband 
the  duchess  had  many  trials  in  her  household,  and  it  was  by 
no  means  easy  for  her  to  walk  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way. 

Calvin  continued  to  send  her  both  messengers  and  ministers. 
On  20  July  1558  he  expresses  his  satisfaction  at  her  approval  of 
a  person  he  had  sent  her,  and  hopes  that  he  has  been  a  help 
to  her  in  the  path  of  safety ;  reminds  her  of  the  warfare  which 
a  christian  is  called  to  maintain,  and  that  the  enemy  of  souls 
never  allows  us  to  serve  God  without  disturbance,  and  tells  her 
that  this  is  the  way  God  tries  and  proves  our  faith. 

**  If  this  appears  to  you  hard  and  difficult,  think  of  what  St.  Peter 
says,  'that  the  trial  of  our  faith  being  much  more  precious  than  of 
gold  that  perisheth,  though  it  be  tried  with  fire,  might  be  found  unto 
praise  and  honour  and  gloiy  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ.'^ ...  It 
is  good  to  know  oar  infirmities,  not  to  cast  us  into  despair,  but  to  ui^ 

us  to  seek  the  remedy Be  not  therefore  weary  of  fighting  against 

all  temptations ;  and  as  you  need  to  be  armed  against  them,  have  recourse 
to  Him  who  is  aU-sufficient  to  strengthen  you,  exercise  yourself  by 
holy  exhortations,  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  beware  of  despising  the 
means,  and  employ  a  person  to  incite  and  encourage  you,  which  you 

have  hitherto  found  so  useM Your  Mends  I  hope  will  not  fail 

you  in  this  service,  and  when  you  are  pleased  to  desire  me  to  find  you 
a  suitable  person,  I  shall  most  willingly  do  so.     Only,  my  Lady,  take 

courage For  if  the  condition  of  the  children  of  Grod  were 

a  hundred  times  harder,  that  would  be  no  reason  for  us  to  leave  the 
good  to  which  God  by  bis  infinite  goodness  has  called  us. 

"  1  have  also  heard,  my  Lady,  that  you  are  not  without  thorns  in 
your  own  household.  But  this  like  other  evils  must  be  overcome.  And 
though  there  is  some  apparent  danger  that  those  who  will  not  submit, 
but  remain  obstinate,  may  revenge  themselves  by  censures  and  calum- 
nies, yet  it  is  better  for  once  to  run  the  chance  than  for  you  to  be 
always  in  this  languid  state.  But  the  chief  thing  is  to  cleanse  your 
house,  as  God  commands,  and  as  David  gives  you  the  example  in  the 
101st  Psalm.  When  you  take  pains  to  dedicate  it  pure  and  clean  to 
80  good  a  King,  you  may  hope  that  he  will  be  its  protector.     It  is 

*  1  Peter,  tu. 
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indeed  trae,  that  labour  as  70a  may,  there  wiU  always  be  imperfec- 
tions, but  you  must  exert  yourself  to  succeed,  at  least  in  part.  We 
have  this  priyilege,  that  in  aiming  at  this  end,  God  accepts  the  will 
for  the  deed.  I  have  still,  my  Lady,  one  word  to  say  to  you  about 
your  scruples  as  to  the  presentation  of  benefices.^  K  you  cannot  do 
better,  particularly  as  it  is  not  your  own  property,  that  you  may 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  such  merchandise,  hand  it  over  to  the 
good  abbot,  who  will  be  very  glad  to  relieve  you  from  this  charge.  In 
&e  letters  of  authority  which  you  give  him,  this  clause  may  be  very 
well  inserted  without  blame,  that  to  discharge  your  conscience,  and 
because  you  will  not  be  mixed  up  with  what  concerns  the  state  of  the 
Church,  you  commit  this  to  him  through  me.  For  I  cannot  see  any 
means  of  making  a  good  use  of  it.  In  all  cases,  my  Lady,  I  beg  of  you 
to  harden  yourself  against  being  blamed  for  well-doing,  for  this  is  the 
reward  promised  to  us  from  on  high.  As  to  threats,  which  are  more 
seyere,  fight  against  all  weaknesses,  because,  by  encouraging  them, 
instead  of  going  forward  you  will  only  go  back.  Be  not  astonished  if 
you  find  a  contradiction  in  yourself,  for  it  was  said  of  Peter,  valiant 
champion  as  he  was,  '  they  will  lead  you  where  you  would  not.' 
By  which  we  see  that  we  can  never  be  wholly  devoted  to  God  as  long 
as  our  flesh  shrinks  from  warfare. 

"  The  worthy  lord,'  whom  I  know  you  will  like  to  hear  about, 
passed  the  sea  the  end  of  March,  and  before  the  middle  of  June  he  was 
promised  some  galleys  to  bring  over  his  wife,  for  the  passage  is  not 
long,  and  the  captain  could  do  him  this  kindness  without  trouble  or 
expence.  I  think  however  he  wiU  soon  return  if  God  does  not  most 
miraculously  change  the  heart  of  his  wife,  who  would  fain  draw  him 
to  perdition  if  she  could."' 

The  ministers  of  the  reformation  had  closely  studied  and  well 
knew  how  to  practise  the  Apostolic  injunction  to  '^  preach  the 
word:  be  instant  in  season,  out  of  season;  reprove^  rebuke, 
exhort  with  all  long-sufiering  and  doctrine  ;''^  and  the  masculine 
vigour  of  their  exhortations  wonderfully  sustained  the  weakness 
of  the  converts. 

While  we  follow  with  the  deepest  interest  the  slight  traces 
which  remain  of  the  private  and  spiritual  life  of  the  duchess  of 
Ferrara,  we  cannot  but  look  with  anxious  glance  across  the 
mountains  and  watch  the  steps  of  Olympia,  the  brightest  orna- 
ment of  the  court,  while  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  husband  she 
treads  a  barren  and  a  barbarous  land  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel. 
Though  she  never  wished  to  retrace  her  steps,  her  thoughts  were 
much  occupied  about  her  absent  friends,  especially  Lavinia  della 

^  For  property  in  France. 

*  Galeazzo  Caracdoli,  Marquis  of  Y ico. 

*  This  was  a  second  attempt  Graleazzo  had  made  to  induce  his  wife  to  follow 
bixn. 

*  2  Tim.  iv.  2. 
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Boyere.  To  Curione,  her  father's  friend  and  spiritual  guide, 
she  also  wrote  most  affectionately,  giving  an  account  of  herself, 
and  expressing  the  greatest  desire  for  his  friendship. 

^'Tonr  intimacy  with  and  great  friendship  for  my  dear  £sither 
makes  me  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  share  in  that  regard,  and  that 
I  shall  stand  in  my  father's  place  as  a  son  or  a  daughter  who  inherits 
the  patrimony  of  their  parents.  You  most  know  that  my  fisither, 
exhausted  by  suffering  but  with  strong  fisdth  in  God,  departed  this 
life  about  two  years  ago.  After  his  death  I  was  deserted  by  those 
whom  it  least  behoved  to  act  thus,  and  treated  in  a  very  unworthy 
manner ;  nor  was  this  confined  to  me  alone,  my  sisters  also  shared  this 
treatment,  and  derived  no  fruit  from  their  labours  and  services  but 
dislike.  You  may  imagine  the  excess  of  our  grief.  No  one  defended 
us,  and  we  appeared  to  be  surrounded  with  so  many  difficulties  that 
we  saw  no  prospect  of  egress.  But  the  great  Father  of  his  children 
did  not  leave  me  more  than  two  years  in  ^lis  misery." 

She  then  relates  her  marriage  and  jonmey  to  Germany,  and 
sketches  her  hnsband's  character  and  excellencies  in  a  tone 
becoming  a  modest  affectionate  wife. 

''  Of  the  integrity  of  my  husband's  character,  and  how  learned  he 
is  in  Greek  and  Latin,  I  should  rather  you  knew  from  others  than 
from  my  letters.  Thus  much  I  wish  you  to  know  from  myself,  that 
if  I  were  in  the  highest  possible  favour  of  my  prince,  and  were  he  even 
to  enrich  me,  I  could  not  be  better  situated,  though  despoiled  and 
destitute,  than  Gk)d  has  placed  me.  He  (her  husband)  is  learned,  not 
meanly  bom,  and  his  father  has  left  him  some  fortune,  and  his  love  for 
me  is  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  exceeded.  I  trust  that  Providence 
will  in  like  manner  provide  for  my  sisters,  of  whom  I  have  three,  all 
marriageable,  whom  I  left  behind  at  Ferrara  with  my  mother.  My 
little  brother  of  eight  years  old  I  have  brought  with  me,  and  shall 

instruct  him,  as  far  as  I  can,  in  Greek  and  Latin When  by 

the  malevolence  and  detraction  of  wicked  persons  our  family  became 
alienated  and  obnoxious  to  her  who  ought  to  have  been  our  protectress, 
I  no  longer  fixed  my  hopes  on  this  short,  fleeting,  falling  world,  but 
God  inflamed  my  mind  with  the  desire  of  inhabiting  his  heavenly 
house,  in  which  it  is  more  joyful  to  pass  a  single  day  &an  a  thousand 
years  in  the  palaces  of  princes.  I  then  returned  to  my  divine  studies, 
in  proof  of  which  here  are  some  poems  which  I  wrote  last  year.  These 
I  now  copy  and  send  you,  to  shew  that  in  my  leisure  hours,  though 
oppressed  by  so  many  calamities,  Gk)d  has  enabled  me  to  devote  myself 
to  literature,  the  more  so  as  he  has  given  me  in  marriage  to  a  man  who 
takes  great  delight  in  literary  pursuits."^ 

After  a  short  stay  at  Augsburg  with  George  Herman,  a 
councillor  of  the  king,  Olympia  and  her  husband  went  to  Wnrtz- 
burg  to  visit  their  old  friends  John  and  Francesco  Sinapi,  with 

1  Bpist,  Olpmp.  p.  93. 
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wbom  they  liad  tasted  such  sweet  converse  at  Fenara.  John 
Sinapi  was  at  this  time  physician  to  Melchior  Zobel,  piince- 
bishop  of  Wurtzburg.*  Olympia  here  enjoyed  the  loxuiy  of 
iiiendship  and  leisure  for  her  favonrite  studies.  While  thus 
occupied  her  little  brother  Emilio  met  with  an  accident,  which 
very  nearly  proved  fataL  He  fell  from  a  window  near  some 
precipitous  rocks  in  the  sight  of  Grunthler  and  Sinapi,  but 
happily  by  the  protection  of  Proyidence  he  escaped  the  danger 
by  &lling  on  some  soft  earth,  and  was  taken  up  unhurt.  ''  The 
precipice  is  so  deep/^  Olympia  writes  to  Curione,  ^'  that  I  am 
horrified  to  think  of  it,  and  dare  not  write  to  my  mother  of 
this  great  deliverance,  for  nothing  that  I  could  say  would  con- 
vince her  that  he  was  alive,  unless  she  saw  him."'  While  they 
were  at  Wurtzburg  Grunthler  received  the  appointment  of  phy- 
skaan  to  the  Spanish  troops'  at  Schweinfnrt,  his  native  place. 
It  could  not  have  been  a  situation  of  much  emolument,  but  as 
Grunthler  had  some  private  fortune  he  probably  hoped  through 
his  firiends  to  be  able  to  practise  in  his  native  town.  After  five 
months  of  uncertainty  they  were  glad  to  be  settled  in  a  home  of 
their  own,  little  dreaming  of  the  storm  which  awaited  them. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Interim  in  Germany  much  dis- 
satisfiu^tion  had  existed  among  the  protestants;  and  in  places  where 
it  had  been  forced  on  the  inhabitants  many  christians  fled  rather 
than  conform  to  its  prescriptions.  The  Emperor  used  it  more 
as  an  engine  for  absolute  power  than  as  a  means  of  promoting 
religion,  bat  the  authority  which  he  thus  assumed  prepared  the 
way  for  the  emancipation  of  Germany.  At  the  diet  of  Augsburg 
in  1550,  which  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  its 
sanction  to  the  Council  of  Trent,^  and  a  promise  to  submit  to 
its  decisions  on  religion,  Maurice  of  Saxony  declared  by  deputy 
that  he  would  not  acknowledge  the  Council  unless  the  protestants 
were  heard  and  their  ministers  allowed  to  vote  in  the  assembly. 
It  was  surprising  that  this  should  have  created  no  distrust  in 
the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  for  he  continued  to  trust  Maurice  as 
before,  and  had  so  little  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  Interim 

^  Jnks  Bonnet,  Vied'OlympialfmUay  p.  90. 
'  Olfii^.  Epist.  pp.  101,  113. 
'  Ibid.  p.  103. 

4  Summoned  by  Pope  Julius  in.,  met  at  Trent  Ut  May,  1551,  and  began  the 
1ft  September. 
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tbat  he  himself  acknowledged  that  it  had  been  impossible  to 
conquer  the  difficulties.  This  was  even  the  case  in  Suabia, 
which  had  for  five  jears  been  full,  of  Spanish  troops ;  and  on  this 
account  Charles  stationed  himself  at  Innspruck,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Trent,  eager  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  Council  and 
make  use  of  its  decisions  for  his  religious  requirements.  So 
great  was  the  Emperor's  confidence  in  Maurice  that  he  retained 
onlj  a  slight  guard  of  troops  near  his  person.  Suddenly  he  was 
roused  bj  the  startling  intelligence  that  Maurice  had  put  the 
Imperial  garrison  to  flight,  taken  possession  of  Augsburg,  and 
was  marchiag  on  to  Innspruck.  Charles  was  at  this  time  suffering 
the  tortures  of  an  attack  of  gout,  and  could  only  travel  in 
a  litter ;  he  had  but  just  time  to  escape  over  the  mountains 
before  the  arrival  of  Maurice.  This  champion  of  the  reformation 
was  moved  to  take  arms  by  three  important  considerations; 
to  secure  fireedom  of  conscience  to  the  protestants,  to  defend  the 
liberties  of  the  Germanic  empire,  and  to  liberate  his  £Gither-in- 
law,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  for  whose  freedom  he  had  passed 
his  word.  These  were  objects  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of 
G-ermany  was  interested,  and  Maurice  was  so  aided  by  the 
popular  voice  and  the  personal  infirmities  of  the  Emperor,  that 
he  completely  succeeded  in  securing  the  religious  liberties  of 
Germany,  and  undoing  all  the  work  of  the  Emperor's  confederates 
against  the  league  of  Smalcald.  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans 
interposed  his  mediation  to  bring  about  the  treaty  of  Passau, 
which  was  signed  August  2,  1552,  and  thus,  by  one  of  those 
extraordinary  changes  not  uncommon  in  human  affairs,  the  same 
man  who  had  assisted  to  humble  the  protestant  princes  and 
weaken  their  cause  was  now  the  instrument  of  their  full  emanci- 
pation. But  there  were  some  hot  heads,  partisans  of  the  Emperor, 
who  refused  to  be  boimd  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  Among  these 
we  find  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  a  brave  but  ferocious  baadit 
warrior,  who  resolved  to  fight  to  the  last.  Unfortunately  he 
chose  Schweinfurt  for  his  stronghold,  and  from  thence  he  sent  his 
soldiers  to  pillage  and  ravage  the  neighbourhood.  The  neigh- 
bouring princes  were  resolved  to  unkennel  him  as  a  noxious  wild 
beast.  The  bishops  of  Wurtzburg  and  Bomberg,  Maurice,  and 
the  duke  of  Brunswick^  advanced  to  besiege  him  in  his  lair. 
The  inhabitants  were  exposed  to  the  licence  of  an  undisciplined 

'  Olymp.  Morat.  p.  121. 
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soldieiy,  who  with  threats  and  violence  demanded  gold.  To  the 
miseries  of  famine  were  added  the  horrors  of  the  plague.  Oljmpia 
was  distracted  at  seeing  her  husband  laid  prostrate  with  this 
fiightfiil  disease.  In  a  letter  to  Lavinia  della  Rovere  Orsini  she 
fiays :  '^  Mj  beloved  husband  was  seized  with  this  disease,  and 
in  gach  great  danger  that  there  seemed  no  hope  for  his  life.  .  .  . 
Under  all  these  evils  onr  only  consolation  was  in  the  word  of 
God^  that  alone  sustained  us.  I  did  not  even  once  wish  to 
return  to  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt ;  better  to  perish  under  the  ruins 
of  this  city  than  to  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world  else- 
where." 

She  had  before  this  written  a  most  interesting  and  affectionate 
letter  to  Lavinia,  earnestly  pressing  her  to  attend  to  the  interests 
of  her  eternal  salvation,  and  telling  her  that  she  prayed  day  and 
night  in  her  behalf.  In  this  letter  she  speaks  of  some  imaginary 
Dialogues^  which  she  had  composed  between  Lavinia  and  herself, 
under  the  impression  that  her  husband  might  be  absent  and  she 
very  unhappy  in  consequence.  She  also  sends  her  some  writings 
of  Martin  Luther,  "  which,  if  you  enjoy  as  much  as  I  have  done, 
will  afford  you  much  pleasure.  Enter,  I  entreat  you,  into  these 
studies,  pray  that  you  may  be  enlightened  by  true  religion.  Is 
Grod  a  liar?  Has  he  not  promised  us  aU  we  ask,  and  shall 
we  not  serve  him?"  Lavinia  had  taken  Vittoria,  Olympia's 
sister,  into  her  service ;  this  was  a  great  relief.'  She  rejoices 
at  her  being  safe  from  the  temptation  to  deny  Christ,  to  which 
she  might  have  been  exposed  at  Ferrara. 

All  her  letters  express  the  most  profound  submission  to  the 
divine  will  during  the  great  sufferings  of  the  siege  at  Schweinfurt : 
in  a  letter  written  in  Italian  to  Madonna  Gherubina  she  gives 

1  These  Dialogues  represent  Olympia  and  Lavinia  conversing  together ;  Layinia 
expresses  disappointment  with  her  lot  in  life,  and  complains  of  the  desertion  of  her 
husband.  Olympia  shews  her  that  she  should  place  her  happiness  ahoye  all  earthly 
good,  and  remarks  that  it  is  not  extraordinary  if  all  things  haye  not  turned  out  as 
she  wished,  seeing  the  sendee  of  God  had  not  heen  her  chief  ohject. — Opera  Olymp, 
Mar,  pp.  42,  64. 

*  Olympia  had  three  sisters,  one  was  with  Elena  Bangoni  Bentiyoglio,  and  the 
other  with  her  daughter  at  Milan.  Lucrezia  Morata,  their  mother,  heing  left  alone 
at  Fenara,  the  youngest  of  her  daughters  was  preparing  to  go  to  her,  when 
a  rich  young  man,  an  only  son,  offered  her  his  hand  and  mairied  her  without 
fertxme.  That  same  year  they  joined  Lucrezia  at  Ferrara.  The  youngest  sister, 
Tittcoia,  was  in  the  seryice  of  Layinia  della  Boyere  at  Rome. — Epiat.  Olymp, 
p.  102. 

yoL.  n.  K. 
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80  graphic  an  account  of  Iier  triak  and  her  feelings  under  these 
heavy  calamities,  that  we  cannot  withhold  a  translation  from  the 
reader. 

"  Dearest  Madonna  Cherabina,  yon  must  rejoice  with  ns  that  God 
in  his  great  mercy  has  released  us  from  the  imminent  danger  to  which 
for  foTirteen  months  we  have  been  exposed.  Re  has  fed  us  in  the  time 
of  famine,  so  that  we  had  even  enough  to  give  to  others.  He  cured 
my  husband  of  a  pestilential  fever  which  raged  throughout  the  town 
for  seven  weeks ;  he  was  so  ill  that  if  I  had  not  been  able  to  look  up 
with  the  eyes  of  faith,  seeing  things  which  are  invisible,  I  could  never 
have  hoped  he  would  recover,  for  the  signs  of  death  began  to  appear; 
but  God,  to  whom  nothing  is  impossible,  and  who  often  works  against 
nature,  cured  him  without  medicine, — ^for  on  account  of  the  war  no 
medicines  were  to  be  found  at  the  apothecaries.  God  had  mercy  on 
me,  for  my  grief  was  almost  beyond  bearing.  I  have  very  often  ex- 
perienced what  is  said  in  the  Psalms,  that  God  hears  and  grants  the 
prayers  of  those  who  fear  him.  You  know,  my  dear  Madonna  Gheru- 
bina,  that  in  the  Scripture,  fire  means  great  affliction,  as  Isaiah  clearly 
expresses :  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Let  not  Israel  fear  when  he  passes 
through  the  fire.'  He  has  been  with  ns  who  have  really  passed 
through  the  fire  not  allegorically,  but  we  have  really  been  in  tiie  midst 
of  the  fire.  For  the  bishops  and  their  companions  which  have  warred 
against  Schweinfiirt  threw  fire  night  and  day  into  all  parts  of  the  city, 
and  fired  the  cannon  with  such  force  and  violence  tiiat  the  soldiers 
who  were  within  the  city  said  they  had  never  heard,  in  any  other 
war,  so  many  cannon  fired  in  one  day.  Gk)d,  in  the  first  attack,  by  hia 
mercy  and  aid  so  invited  the  people  to  repentance  that  not  one  in  the 
dty  was  kUled.  In  short,  God  has  shewn  his  power  in  defending  this 
city  and  freeing  it  from  so  many  evils ;  at  last  they  entered  suddenly 
by  treachery,  after  we  had  been  assured  that,  by  command  of  the 
emperor  and  the  other  prinoes,  they  would  go  away.  Having  taken 
everything  that  was  in  the  town  they  set  it  on  fire.  God  freed  us 
from  the  fiames,  and  by  the  advice  of  one  of  the  enemies  we  got  out 
of  the  fire.  My  husband  was  twice  taken  by  the  soldiers,  and 
if  ever  I  was  in  distress  then  was  the  time,  and  if  I  ever  prayed 
earnestly  it  was  at  that  moment.  My  distracted  heart  cried  with 
unutterable  groans,  '  Help  me,  help  me !  Lord,  for  Christ's  sake,'  nor 
did  I  cease  till  he  did  help  and  freed  my  husband.  I  wish  you  had 
seen  me  with  my  hair  all  in  disorder,  covered  with  rags,  for  they 
took  our  very  garments  from  us.  In  my  fiight  I  lost  my  shoes,  and 
had  no  stockings,  and  I  had  to  escape  over  stones  and  rocks,  so  that 
I  do  not  know  how  I  got  on.  I  often  said,  I  shall  certainly  Ml  down 
dead,  I  can  go  no  farther:  then  I  cried  to  God,  '  0  Lord,  if  thou  wilt 
that  I  should  live,  command  thy  angels  to  sustain  me,  for  of  myself 
I  cannot.'  I  am  astonished  when  I  think  how  the  first  day  I  v^idked 
that  ten  miles,  feeling  myself  so  fEdnt;  for  I  was  very  thin  and  weak, 
having  been  ill  the  day  before,  and  I  had  a  tertian  fever  brought 
on  by  fatigue,  so  that  during  the  whole  journey  I  was  always  ill. 
But  God  did  not  forsake  us,  though  the  very  clothes  were  taken  off 
our  backs;  for  he  sent  us  while  on  the  way  fifteen  crowns  in  gold 
by  a  gentleman  whom  we  did  not  know,  and  then  led  us  to  other 
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gentlemen  who  clothed  ub  in  a  soitable  manner.  At  last  we  oame  to 
this  town  of  Heidelberg,  where  my  hnsband  has  been  made  profoflsor  of 
medicine,  and  we  have  now  as  mnch  fumitore  in  the  house  as  we  had 
before. 

"  I  write  yon  all  this  that  yon  may  thank  the  Lord,  and  remember 
that  he  never,  in  their  greatest  distresses,  abandons  his  children,  and 
that  yonr  fedth  may  firmly  beheve  that  he  will  not  forsake  yon,  although 
we  suffer  somewhat  for  the  sake  of  the  truth ;  for  we  must  be,  as  St. 
PgolI  says,  conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ,  and  suffer  with  him,  that 
we  may  also  reign  with  him.  The  crown  is  only  given  to  those  who 
fight;  and  if  you  fed  yourself  weak,  my  dear  Madonna  Cherubina,  as 
I  do,  bat  the  Lord  makes  me  strong  when  I  call  upon  and  pray  to  him, 
go  to  Christ,  who,  as  says  Isaiah,  '  will  not  break  the  bruised  reed,'  that 
IB  the  weak  and  timorous  ocmscience,  he  wiU  not  alarm  but  console  it ; 
for  he  calls  to  himself  all  who  are  heavy-laden  and  weary  of  sin,  nor '  will 
he  quench  the  smoking  flax,'  that  is,  him  who  is  weak  in  &ith  he  will 
not  reject,  but  make  him  strong.  Do  you  not  know  that  Isaiah  calls 
him  (Christ)  strong  as  a  giant,  not  only  because  he  has  conquered  the 
devil,  sin,  hell,  and  death,  but  because  he  continually  conquers  in  his 
members  all  his  enemies  and  makes  them  strong.  Why  do  the  Scrip- 
tures so  often  enjoin  us  to  pray,  and  promise  that  we  shall  be  heard,  if 
not  that  in  all  our  miseries  and  infirmities  we  may  go  to  our  Physician  ? 
Why  does  David  call  him  '  the  God  of  his  strength,'  but  because  he 
made  him  strong  ?  and  so  he  will  do  for  you,  but  he  will  be  entreated, 
and  we  muat  study  his  word,  which  is  the  food  of  the  soul.  If  the  body 
loses  its  strength  when  it  has  no  food,  how  can  the  soul  be  strong  when 
not  sustained  by  the  word  of  God  ?  So,  my  dear  Madonna  Cherubina^ 
be  continually  m  prayer,  and  read  the  Scriptures  both  by  yourself  and 
wi&  the  lady  Lavinia,  and  with  Yittoria,  and  exhort  her  to  piety ;  pray 
together,  and  you  will  see  that  Qod,  will  give  you  strength  sufficient  to 
eonquer  the  world,  so  that  you  will  never  from  fear  do  anything  con- 
trary to  your  conscience.  Do  you  think  he  is  a  liar  when  he  says, 
'  YcarQy,  verily  I  say  unto  you.  If  you  ask  anything  of  the  Pather  in 
my  name  he  will  give  it  you',  and  '  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
tf^ther  upon  earth,  and  pray  for  anything,  I  will  grant  it.'  We  are 
without  hun  when  we  are  weak,  because  we  do  not  pray  to  him.  You 
win  see  that  if  you  do  not  grow  weary  in  prayer  God  will  make  you 
strong.  Pray  for  us,  as  I  do  for  all  the  Christians  in  Italy,  that  God 
may  give  us  constancy  so  that  we  may  confess  him  in  the  midst  of 
a  perverse  generation.  Here  there  is  great  contempt  for  the  word 
of  God,  and  few  care  about  it;  we  have  here  also  idolatry  together 
with  the  word  of  God,  like  Samaria.  How  I  wish  I  could  have  my 
dear  mother  with  me,  but  every  place  is  full  of  war.  I  must  look  for  the 
consolation  of  seeing  her  in  another  world.  The  pious  are  not  without 
their  cross  here :  may  the  Lord  give  to  us  aU  &ith  and  constancy  to 
eonquer  the  world. 

"  For  Ihe  glory  of  God  I  must  write  you  an  account  of  a  wonderful 
thing  which  we  have  seen  during  our  misfortunes.  We  have  been 
at  the  court  of  some  of  the  G^erman  nobles  who  have  perilled  both  life 
and  fortune,  and  who  live  such  holy  lives  that  I  am  quite  confounded. 
One  noble  has  preachers  in  his  city,  and  he  himself  is  always  the  first 
to  go  to  the  preaching ;  then  every  morning  before  dinner  he  summons 
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all  his  fBimily,  not  one  mnst  be  absent,  and  in  their  presence  be  reads 
a  gospel  or  an  epistle  of  8t  Paul,  and  then  he  and  dl  his  court  kneel 
in  prayer  to  God.  All  his  subjects  from  house  to  house  are  obliged  to 
give  an  account  of  their  fidth  that  he  may  see  what  progress  they  are 
making  in  religion,  for  he  knows  well  that  if  he  does  not  act  thus  he 
will  be  called  to  give  an  account  of  the  souls  of  his  subjects.  How 
I  wish  all  princes  and  nobles  did  the  same !  May  the  Lord  give  you 
faith  and  increase  of  knowledge,  for  we  ought  continually  to  pray  that 
our  faith  may  be  increased ;  for  this  is  the  will  of  the  Lord,  we  ^ould 
never  stand  still  as  if  we  were  perfect,  but  walk  on  and  grow  unto 
perfection.  Study  diligently  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Emilio,  thank  God, 
is  safe  and  well,  and  I  hope  that  he  wiU  fear  GKkI  ;  he  is  fond  of  hearing 
preaching  and  studying  the  Scriptures.  I  pray  constantly  for  him,  and 
for  all  our  family,  that  they  may  fear  the  Lord.  My  husband  and 
Emilio  salute  you  heartily.    From  Heidelberg,  8th  of  August. 

''  If  the  lady  Layinia  feels  disposed  to  write  to  me,  it  will  be  easy 
for  her  to  find  the  way  and  the  means.  This  city  is  celebrated  for  its 
court  and  university.    Your  Olympia."^ 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  realise  the  sufferings  which  this 
little  fiEunily  underwent  in  a  besieged  city  on  fire  where  the 
plague  was  raging  at  the  same  time.  They  were  obliged  to 
conceal  themselves  in  a  wine-cellar*  to  avoid  the  flames.  The 
soldiers  being  without  pay  threatened  to  indemnify  themselves 
by  pillage.  When  the  marquis  of  Brandenburg  left  the  town 
by  night  the  troops  of  the  bishops  entered  next  day,  and  after 
having  pillaged  it  of  all  that  remained  set  it  on  fire.  In  this 
extremity  the  Grunthler  family  could  save  nothing  but  their 
lives,  and  poor  Olympia  had  her  gown  torn  from  her  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  leaving  her  almost  naked.'  They  directed 
their  steps  to  Hamelburg,  a  place  about  three  leagues  off,  and 
Olympia  says  her  plight  on  entering  this  town  was  like  the  queen 
of  the  beggars  with  a  tattered  gown  given  her  by  a  poor  woman ; 
as  before  related  in  her  letter  to  Cherubina,  she  was  barefoot,  and 
her  hair  in  the  greatest  disorder :  and  no  wonder  such  a  journey 
in  such  a  state  destroyed  her  health  and  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
early  decline.  They  found  hospitable  protection  first  fix)m  Count 
Bhineck,  then  fix)m  Count  Erbach,*  who  had  perilled  their  own 
lives  and  fortunes  for  the  sake  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  eldest 

1  JBpitt  Olymp.  p.  122. 

'  "  Atqne  illo  tempore  semper  in  oelU  Tinaiia  latitare  ooacti  faimos." — EpiMt. 
Olymp.  Cmlio  Curumiy  p.  160. 

s  « Imo  in  medio  foro  nobis  Testimenta  detraota  Aierint,  neqne  mihi  qnicqium 
pneter  linteam  tonicam  relictum  ftiit  quo  cozpiis  tegerem.*' — Olympia  Jtforata  Victoria 
MoraUBf  p.  175. 

*  Idmy  p.  176. 
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of  the  three  brothers,  Eberhard,  was  mairied  to  the  daughter 
of  the  Count  Palatine  Frederick  11.  Olympia  wrote  to  her  sister 
Yittoria  that  this  noble  lady  was  so  affected  bj  their  misfortunes 
that  she  received  them  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  compassion, 
and  herself  ministered  to  her  necessities  during  the  indisposition 
which  followed  the  fatiguing  walk  of  ten  miles.  The  countess 
presented  her  with  a  beautiful  cloak  worth  a  thousand  cro¥nis. 
It  is  of  this  family,  and  the  piety  of  its  chief,  that  Olympia  speaks 
in  her  letter  to  Cherubina.  The  forlorn  condition  of  the  fugitives 
called  forth  the  sympathies  of  this  christian  family,  and  very 
probably  the  countess  used  her  influence  with  her  brother  the 
Count  Palatine  to  procure  for  Gnmthler  the  professorship  of 
medicine  at  Heidelberg. 

Our  space  does  not  admit  of  indulging  our  readers  with  many 
more  particulars  of  a  life  which  is  waning  to  its  close.  As  soon 
as  her  arrival  at  Heidelberg  was  known  among  her  friends, 
letters  of  condolence  and  sympathy  poured  in  on  all  sides.  John 
Sinapi,  of  Wurtzburg,  where  she  and  her  husband  had  so  lately 
been  guests,  was  the  first  to  offer  to  her  those  heavenly  consola- 
tions which  he  knew  she  would  most  prize.  ^'  Our  hope  is  only 
in  another  and  a  better  countiy ;  we  know  that  this  world  is  not 
our  home,  but  appointed  to  us  as  a  sojourn  for  a  time.  Grod 
abundantly  compensates  us  for  all  misfortunes  by  his  infinite 

goodness I  have  received  letters  firom  Italy  very  lately, 

dated  the  1st  of  June;  some  things  in  them  concern  you. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  acquainted  with  what  is  passing 
at  court  They  wrote  to  me  that  the  whole  country  is  fiill 
of  evils  and  dangers,  and  that  God  is  proving  who  are  his 
people  by  the  cross.  When  we  think  of  their  lot  our  own  seems 
lighter."* 

Olympia's  Mends  signified  their  wish  to  supply  her  with 
books,  to  replace  those  which  she  had  lost  in  the  fire  at  Schwein- 
furt.  One  book  alone  had  been  rescued  firom  the  flames,  a 
volume  of  the  lives  of  Plutarch,  which  John  Sinapi  bought  and 
sent  to  Grunthler  because  he  found  Olympia's  name  inscribed 
in  the  last  page.  Curione  touchingly  responds  to  the  recital 
of  her  calamities,  and  reminds  her  that  if  she  had  lost  her 
worldly  goods  she  still  retained  all  that  was  valuable,  genius, 
learning,  wisdom,  innocence,  piety,  and  faith.     ^^  I  wrote  about 

^  Spigt.  Olymp.  Joannes  SinapinB,  p.  186.    This  letter  is  dated  28th  June,  1654. 
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the  books  to  jour  husband.^  Oar  printers  have  sent  you  in  mj 
name  Homer  and  other  books  as  a  gift.  If  they  are  to  be  found 
at  Frankfort  70a  shall  have  the  Commentaries  on  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah/  that  you  may  meditate  with  him  on  the 
sorrows  of  your  husband's  country.  We  have  sent  you  all  the 
works  of  Sophocles  which  are  extant,  as  a  laurel  you  well 
deserve.'* 

In  the  year  1554  John  Sinapi  had  the  affliction  to  lose  his 
wife  Francesca,  and  the  widowed  father  was  anxious  to  place 
his  daughter  Theodora  under  Olympia's  care:  though  much 
occupied  in  furnishing  her  apartment  and  arranging  her  house- 
hold, she  willingly  consented  to  receive  his  orphan  daughter, 
provided  he  could  send  her  bed  also ;  furniture  she  says  is  dear, 
and  they  have  not  the  means  of  purchasing  a  great  deal.  This 
young  girl  was  very  precious  to  Olympia  for  her  mother's  sake, 
and  she  tells  her  father  that  his  child  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  being  in  the  society  of  the  elegant  and  accomplished  daughters 
of  count  Eberhard^  of  Erbach.  Olympia  thought  much  of  her 
jfiriends  in  Italy,  especially  Lavinia  della  Bovere,  under  whose 
protection  her  sister  Yittoria  was  placed ;  she  felt  disappointed  at 
not  receiving  any  answer  to  the  many  letters  she  had  written  to 
her,  and  as  if  taking  a  last  adieu  of  this  dear  friend  she  wrote 
once  again,  earnestly  recommending  her  to  watch  lest  she  should 
fall  into  lukewarmness,  and  entreating  her  to  study  the  Scriptures 
with  diligence:  whfle  speaking  of  the  state  of  warfEure  with 
which  she  is  surrounded  she  adds :  ''  but  all  these  things  ought 
to  fill  us  with  joy,  for  we  know  that  they  portend  that  the  happy 
and  auspicious  day  is  near  when  we  shall  commence  an  ever- 
blessed  life.  It  is  enough  here  to  correspond  by  letter  and  com- 
municate in  spirit.  I  commend  to  you  my  sister  with  the 
greatest  anxiety,  not  that  you  may  heap  riches  upon  her  or  lead 
her  to  earthly  honours,  but  that  she  may  be  enlightened  by  the 
knowledge  of  Christ.  Soon  will  the  form  of  this  world  pass 
away.'"^  No  doubt  she  felt  that  her  health  had  received  a  shock 
from  which  it  would  never  recover,  and  she  gradually  prepared 
her  mind  to  leave  this  world  and  to  enter  into  eternal  rest. 

In  the  beginning  of  1555  she  found  herself  much  weaker, 

1  JSpitt,  Olymp,  p.  165.  >  By  Peter  Martyr  Venniglio. 

3  Idmj  p.  166.  4  Idem,  p.  144. 

«  Idtm^  p.  116,    Thifl  letter  was  dated  Heidelbeig,  3(Hh  August,  1654. 
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and  that  same  year  the  plague  broke  out  at  Heidelberg.  Letters 
from  a  friend  informed  her  that  Gurione  was  ill^  and  she  im- 
mediately took  up  her  pen  entreating  to  have  her  anxiety  relieved 
about  him.  Of  herself  she  says,  '^  I  grow  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  the  fever  never  leaves  me.  God  thus  chastises  us  that  we 
may  not  perish  with  the  world."^  An  account  of  Curione's  re- 
covery and  that  of  his  daughter  Yiolante  revived  her,  and  she 
wrote  to  him  for  the  last  time.  Her  letter  expressed  with  ' 
touching  emotion  that  sadness  which  fills  the  heart  at  the 
prospect  of  separation  from  all  we  love.  Her  affections  were 
indeed  fixed  above,  but  the  weakness  of  her  exhausted  frame 
drew  forth  all  the  tenderness  of  her  nature. 

Olticpia  Fulvia  Mosata  to  Cslio  SECUiirno  Cubioke. 

"How  tenderly  the  hearts  of  true  friends,  Christian  friends,  are 
nnitedy  you,  my  dearest  Pather  Celio,  may  conceive  when  I  tell  you 
^t  on  reading  your  letter  I  could  not  refiuin  from  tears.  I  wept  for 
joy  that  you  were  rescued  from  the  grave.  May  God  preserve  you  for 
the  service  and  advantage  of  his  Church.  I  grieve  to  hear  of  your 
daughter's  illness,  but  my  grief  is  diminished  by  what  you  say  of  tiiere 
being  some  hope  of  her  recovery.  As  for  me,  dear  Celio,  know  that 
I  have  no  hope  of  surviving  long.  I  am  beyond  the  reach  of  medicines, 
and  though  I  make  use  of  many  they  are  in  vain,  so  that  my  friends 
look  every  day,  and  even  every  hour,  for  my  release,  and  I  think  this 
is  the  last  letter  you  will  receive  from  me.  My  body  and  strength  are 
wasted ;  I  have  no  desire  for  food,  and  my  cough  both  night  and  day 
threatens  to  suffocate  me.  The  fever  is  strong  and  constant,  and  I  have 
such  pains  all  over  me  that  they  prevent  me  from  sleeping.  Thus 
nothing  remains  for  me  but  to  expire.  But  as  long  as  my  heart  beats 
I  will  remember  my  friends  and  the  benefits  I  have  received  from  them. 
....  I  think  my  departure  is  near.  I  commend  the  Church  to  your 
care ;  let  all  you  do  be  for  its  benefit. 

**  Farewell,  excellent  Celio,  and  when  you  hear  of  my  death  do  not 
grieve,  for  I  Imow  that  I  shall  be  victorious  at  the  last,  and  I  desire 

to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ Heidelberg  is  deserted ;  many 

have  fled  on  account  of  the  plague.  I  send  you  the  poems  which 
I  have  been  able  to  recollect  and  write  out  since  the  ruin  of  Schwein- 
fort;  all  my  other  writings  perished.  You  must  be  my  Aristarchus 
and  polish  them.    Again  fBirewell.    Heidelberg,  1555."' 

Too  truly  did  the  dying  Olympia  foresee  that  this  would 
be  the  last  letter  she  would  write,  for  before  it  reached  its 
destination  her  spirit  had  fled  to  the  light  of  everlasting  day. 

We  must  now  complete  the  account  of  this  angelic  being  by 
giving  a  letter  written  by  her  husband  to  the  above-mentioned 
Celio  a  month  after  her  death.     The  blow  seemed  too  heavy  for 

^  J^ut,  Olymp.  9th  July,  1555.  ^  Idmy  p.  185. 
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him  to  bear  after  all  his  losses  and  calamities ;  this  last  rolling 
wave  cast  him  prostrate. 

*'.,,,  She  indeed  departed  with  gre^  eagerness,  and  I  may  say 
that  she  died  with  joy,  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  she  was  called 
from  daily  suffering  and  from  a  life  of  sorrow  to  eternal  happiness. 
I  can  receive  no  consolation  as  yet  from  the  recollection  of  the  sweet 
and  happy  days  we  passed  together.  She  lived  with  me  not  quite  five 
years,  and  certainly  never  did  I  see  a  purer  or  more  candid  mind, 
or  conduct  so  upright  and  holy I  feel  able  for  nothing ;  not- 
withstanding, as  I  know  how  much  you  wish  it,  I  will  try  to  summon 
strength  to  tell  you  briefly  how  her  Hfe  ended.  Just  before  her  death, 
on  awakening  ficom  sleep,  her  countenance  had  an  expression  of  happy 
sweetness  and  secret  joy*  I  drew  near  and  asked  her  why  iQie 
smiled  so  sweetly.  '  I  saw,'  said  she,  *  just  now,  in  the  stillness,  a 
place  filled  with  a  beautiful  clear  light ;'  she  could  say  no  more  from 
weakness.  '  Gome,  said  I,  '  be  of  good  cheer,  my  wife,  you  will  dwell 
in  that  beautifril  light'  She  smiled  again,  and  gently  nodded  her  head, 
and  a  little  after  she  said,  '  I  am  full  of  joy.'  She  did  not  speak  again 
till  her  sight  growing  dim  she  said,  'I  scarcely  know  you,  but  all 
around  seems  full  of  beautiful  fiowers.'  These  were  her  last  words. 
A  litUe  after,  as  if  overcome  by  a  sweet  sleep,  she  breathed  out  her 
spirit.  For  days  before  she  had  often  declared  with  strong  assurance 
that  she  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  die  and  to  be  with  Christ,  whose 
great  benefits  to  her,  when  the  force  of  her  disease  permitted,  she  never 
ceased  to  acknowledge.;  because  he  had  enlightened  her  with  a  know- 
ledge of  his  word,  and  had  alienated  her  mind  from  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  and  inflamed  her  with  the  desire  of  eternal  hfe:  nor  did  she 
hesitate  in  all  her  discourses  to  call  herself  the  child  of  God.  I^othing 
afforded  her  less  satisfaction  than  any  attempt  to  console  her  by 
expressiQg  a  hope  that  she  would  recover  from  this  illness.  God,  she 
said,  had  circumscribed  the  course  of  her  life,  which  had  been  very 
suffering  and  full  of  sorrow,  and  she  did  not  wish  to  return  to  prison. 
Being  asked  once  by  a  good  man  if  she  felt  any  doubts  in  her  mind 
which  did  her  harm,  she  replied,  'Seven  years  ago  the  devil  never 
ceased  to  make  every  effort  to  draw  me  away  from  the  true  fiedth,  but 
having  £uled  in  his  undertaking  he  now  no  longer  appears,  nor  do 
I  feel  anything  but  the  utmost  peace  and  tranquillity  in  Christ.' 
I  should  be  too  long  if  I  were  to  enumerate  all  the  things  which  we 
heard  her  say,  to  our  great  admiration,  and  which  shewed  the  piety, 
holiness,  constancy,  and  strength  of  her  mind.  She  died  on  the  25th 
of  November,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  not  having  completed 
her  twenty-ninth  year. 

*'  She  received  a  letter  from  you  at  the  last  Prankfort  fair,  which 
though  grievously  afflicted  she  wished  to  answer,  and  write  to  you  with 
her  own  hand.  But  afterwards  she  changed  her  mind.  Kot  being  able 
from  weakness  to  write,  she  commissioned  me  to  do  so.  I  therefore 
send  you,  as  you  see,  this  letter,  which  predicts  her  sad  end,^  together 
with  some  Psalms  which  she  wrote  in  Greek,  and  a  few  epigrams. 
When  I  had  written  tiie  letter  I  reminded  her  of  the  learned  Bonifieuno 
Amberbachio  ;^  she  replied,  '  You  know  we  wrote  together  by  Herold  to 

1  See  the  letter  to  Cmione,  p.  135.  «  Of  Bdle. 
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him,  and  we  have  not  yet  received  an  answer.  And  now  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  and  if  I  had  I  am  not  able.'  You,  when  you  write  to 
our  Celio,  command  him  in  my  name  to  take  care  of  his  health.  .  .  . 

"  I  am  Tery  anxious  as  to  the  manner  in  which  I  should  communicate 
the  sad  intelligence  to  my  mother-in-law.  I  know  how  dreadfully  it  will 
afflict  this  excellent  lady,  who  has  been  already  so  severely  tried.  I  can 
see  nothing  better  than  for  you,  with  your  piety  and  eloquence,  to  write 
first  a  letter  to  prepare  the  way  for  mine,  and  to  strengthen  her  mind 

to  bear  the  dreadful  news Meanwhile  fieurewell,  dear  Gelio ; 

you  are  happier  than  I  am,  for  you  have  a  beloved  wife  and  sweet 
children.     Heidelberg,  23rd  December,  1555.''^ 

In  this  same  letter  Gronthler  proposes  sending  Emilio, 
Olympiads  young  brother,  to  him,  as  he  feared  that  his  pro- 
fessional absences  would  prevent  him  attending  to  his  studies^ 
and  he  is  '^  very  desirous  that  he  should  emulate  the  reputation 
of  the  sister  by  whom  alone  he  has  hitherto  been  educated." 

At  the  suggestion  of  Grunthlei^  Celio  undertook  the  painful 
task  of  breaking  to  Olympia's  widowed  mother  the  heart-rending 
intelligence  of  her  pious  and  accomplished  daughter's  death. 
The  want  of  space  alone  prevents  it  from  being  laid  entire  before 
the  reader;'  it  is  a  most  feeling  epistle,  full  of  christian  con- 
solation and  support. 

"  Our  Olympia  is  not  dead,  but  lives  a  blessed  and  immortal  life 
with  Christ,  and  after  all  her  trials  and  su£ferings  she  ia  received  into 
her  sweet  and  deserved  rest.  She  lives,  lives  above.  Your  Olympia, 
Lucrezia,  lives  also  here  below,  and  as  long  as  there  are  men  in  the 
world  wiU  she  be  immortal  by  her  works,  those  divine  monuments  of 
her  exquisite  talents.  For  that  is  not  the  only  life  which  is  composed 
of  body  and  soul,  but  there  is  one  much  higher  which  shall  flourish 
thiDughout  all  ages,  which  posterity  will  increase,  and  even  eternity 
itself  sustain.'' 

Cnrione,  in  compliance  with  Olympia's  wish,  determined  to 
publish  as  many  of  her  writings  as  he  could  collect,  together 
with  the  encomiums  of  learned  men.  '*  I  have  myself,"  he 
writes  to  Grunthler,  "  written  not  an  epitaph,  but  an  apotheosis^ 
of  her  in  a  few  verses,  and  I  shall  add  my  letters  to  her  and 
youis  to  me,  giving  an  account  of  her  death,  all  of  which  will 
be  authoritative  records  of  her  life.    I  beg  you  therefore  speedily 

I  JBpitt.  (Hffmp,  p.  187. 

'  Celio,  in  his  reply  to  Ghrmthler,  tella  him  he  has  written  to  Lucrezia  in  Italian, 
md  sends  him  a  translation  of  the  letter  into  Latin,  to  shew  him  what  he  has  said. 

>  ^eeiimJSpist  Olymp.  p.  195,  in  Latin;  Vi9  d^Olfmpia  Morata^  p.  235,  in 
French;  and  Life  of  Olympia  MoratOj  p.  261,  in  English. 

*  See  Appendix  L 
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to  send  me  any  writings  which  either  yon  or  others  haye  in 
jour  possession,  that  I  may  add  them  to  the  rest"^ 

As  the  account  of  Kenee's  inner  life  and  domestic  habits  is 
very  imperfect  and  slender^  it  is  not  surprising  that  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  impression  which  the  death  of  this  yonng  gifted 
creature  produced  at  Ferranu 

The  duchess,  as  we  have  seen,  had  private  vexations  enough 
of  her  own  to  occupy  all  her  attention.  Her  son  Alfonso,^  like 
his  uncle  Francesco  before  him,  had  escaped  to  the  court  of 
France  without  the  permission  of  his  father.  He  had  repeatedly 
asked  leave  to  make  this  excursion  and  been  always  refused,  but 
he  was  decided  on  going,  and  secretly  borrowed  nine  thousand 
crowns  for  the  journey.  On  the  28th  of  May  1552,  under 
pretence  of  hawk-hunting,  he  went  out  of  the  gates  of  Ferrara 
and  rode  on  to  Polesine  di  Bovigo.  There  he  told  his  com- 
panions he  was  going  to  France,  and  dismissed  them  to  their 
homes,  taking  with  him  only  four  or  five  servants,  his  barber, 
armourer,  and  some  others.  The  duke  did  not  hear  of  his 
departure  till  he  was  far  on  his  road  to  Paris;  but  he  then 
shewed  his  displeasure  by  hanging  in  effigy  by  the  feet,  from 
the  windows  of  the  palace  della  Eagione,  Gio.  Tommaso  Lavez- 
zuolo,  who  he  thought  had  promoted  his  son's  flight.  The  chief 
reason  of  the  duke's  displeasure  was  his  fear  lest  Charles  Y. 
should  take  it  amiss.  Alfonso  was  well  received  at  the  court  of 
France,  complimented  with  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  made 
captain  of  a  hundred  soldiers  with  suitable  pay.'  He  returned 
to  Italy  in  1557,  with  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  when  the 
hatred  of  Paul  lY.  for  the  Spanish  party  had  kindled  the  flames 
of  war  in  Lombardy.  The  Pope  was  determined  to  support  the 
pretensions  of  the  French  at  any  cost,  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara 
was  forced  into  the  league,  partly  by  the  persuasions  of  his 
son-in-law  the  duke  of  Guise,  but  chiefly  from  fear  of  the  Pope. 

1  The  edition  here  made  use  of  Ib  that  of  B&le,  1572;  the  title,  Olympic 
Morata  Fcsmina  DoetusinuB  ae  ^lane  Dwina  Opertt  omnia  qua  hacUnus  uMmUri 
poiuertmt  cum  eruditorum  testimoniit  et  laudibus,  Quibua  CcbUJS.  O,  Seketa  JB^ittolm 
ae  Oratumea  aeeesawunt,  Basilese,  apud  Petrum  Pemam,  1570.  The  pre&ce  is  dated 
1562;  it  is  a  dedication  to  D.  Elisabethee  Anglise  FrandsB  atque  HibemuB  Seginas^ 
Ecclesis  ChristianoB  Tene  patronse.    For  the  other  editions  see  Appendix  J. 

'  Besides  Anna,  Alfonso,  and  Lucrezia,  she  had  since  home  another  daughter, 
Eleanora,  and  a  son,  Loigi,  afterwards  cardinal. 

'  Frizzi,  Memories  torn.  iv.  p.  343. 
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This  aUianoe  made  him  more  willing  to  receive  and  forgive 
Alfonao,  whose  life  had  been  in  great  danger  from  mounting 
a  hoise  belonging  to  the  duke  d*  Anmale,  whom  no  one  had 
been  able  to  break ;  he  was  thrown,  and  so  much  injored  that 
for  many  honrs  he  was  considered  dead,  and  he  never  entirely 
leoovered  the  consequences  of  his  fiilL  By  joining  the  league 
Eroole  was  involved  in  expences  which  he  could  not  meet  with- 
out injury  to  his  subjects.  In  order  to  raise  money  he  was 
driven  to  do  what  his  fSsither  in  his  greatest  difficulties  never  did. 
He  dosed  the  university,  and  appropriated  the  salaries  of  the 
professors  to  the  mamtenance  of  the  war,  increased  the  price 
of  salt  and  made  it  a  monopoly,  and  reimposed  several  taxes 
which  had  been  taken  off. 

Both  Fnzzi  and  Muratori  mention  the  duchess  Ben^  being 
^g>g^  ^  the  Fieschi  conspiracy  at  Genoa  to  reestablish  French 
dominion  tiiere,  but  except  the  &ct  no  details  are  given.  In  the 
year  1558  Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Bomans,  was  elected  emperor, 
and  a  general  pacification  followed. 

The  following  year  the  duke,  though  by  no  means  advanced 
in  years,  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  which  in  a  few  days 
caiiied  him  off.  Under  the  direction  probably  of  the  Jesuits  he 
had  made  his  will  the  year  before,  and  after  leaving  several  legacies 
tar  pious  purposes  he  assigned  to  Ben6e  the  use  of  the  palace 
and  half  of  the  Belneguardo  rental,  Jin  che  viverh  da  buona 
caUoUca.  He  left  a  larger  dower  to  his  daughters  than  was 
usuaL  To  Luigi  he  left  %l  pcUazzo  d^  Diamante^  with  a  sum  of 
mon^  to  finish  it 

The  talents  and  prudence  of  the  duchess  Ben6e  were  con- 
spicuously manifest  on  her  husband's  death.  Her  son  Alfonso 
the  heir  was  absent  in  France.  Ippolito  and  Alfonso  the  brothers 
of  Ercole  were  both  at  a  distance.  She  therefore  herself  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  France  for 
Alfonso,  who  immediately  gave  up  his  captain's  command  and 
set  out  for  Ferrara.*  The  king  accompanied  him  part  of  the 
way,  and  to  secure  him  in  his  interests  assigned  him  at  parting 

1  JUfboBO^s  first  act  vas  one  of  justice  and  humanity ;  he  Eberated  Giulio, 
oatoral  brother  of  Alfonso  I.,  who,  inyolved  in  the  oonspiracy  of  1505,  had  been  in 
prison  ever  since,  fifty-four  years.  He  appeared  on  horseback  in  public  in  the  same 
dicsB  which  was  the  fuhion  when  he  was  imprisoned,  and  his  costume  excited 
gnat  coxioflity  and  astoniAhment — ^Frizzi,  JfMiori^  torn.  ir.  p.  355. 
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an  annual  pension  of  20,000  crowns  in  gold.  He  went  by  the 
way  of  Marseilles  to  Leghorn,  and  from  thence  to  Florence, 
where  he  visited  Lucrezia,  his  betrothed  bride,  daughter  of 
Cosimo  duke  of  Florence,  and  arrived  incognito  at  Ferrara  on 
the  20th  of  November,  and  after  a  conversation  with  his  mother 
retired  to  Belvidere.  He  made  his  public  entry  as  duke  with 
great  pomp  on  the  19th  of  January  1560,  and  immediately  began 
to  shew  his  love  for  letters  by  reopening  the  university  closed 
by  his  father,  and  even  projected  opening  a  vast  printing-press 
at  Ferrara.  Ben^,  trusting  to  her  son^s  filial  affection,  thought 
she  would  now  be  permitted  to  manifest  more  openly  her 
protestant  opinions,  but  Alfonso  having  gone  to  Home  to  pay 
homage  to  the  Pope,  Pius  IV.,  he  complained  of  the  duchess 
being  so  obstinate  in  her  religious  errors.  Alfonso,  on  his  return 
in  June,  told  her  that  even  though  she  were  his  mother  it  was  his 
duty  to  advise  her  either  to  change  her  opinions  or  quit  the  countiy. 
She  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  resolved  to  retire  to  her 
estates  at  Montargis.  Much  as  Ren^  loved  her  country,^  it 
must  have  been  a  heavy  trial  to  separate  herself  from  her  daugh- 
ters by  the  command  of  her  son ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  conform  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion,  and  as  her  opinions 
might  imperil  the  safety  of  her  son's  dominions  she  unwillingly 
acquiesced.  That  same  year,  accompanied  by  a  suite  of  three 
hundred  persons,  Ren6e  set  out  for  Montargis.  Her  son  Luigi 
escorted  her  a  considerable  part  of  the  way.  There  were  loud 
lamentations  among  the  poor  when  she  left  Ferrara,  for  she  had 
been  to  them  a  constant  and  generous  benefactress. 

Neither  of  her  daughters,  Lucrezia  and  Leonora,  were  married 
when  deprived  of  a  mother's  counsel  and  protection.  Though 
grown  up  they  were  still  young,  the  one  twenty-five,  the  other 
twenty-three  years  of  age ;  nothing  but  the  being  forced*  into 

1  "Erano  queste  Principesse  beUissmie  della  persona  e  di  oosl  legg^adie  e  sig- 
norili  maniere,  che  solean  destare  non  meno  riyereiuBa  che  ammirazione  in  chiun- 
qae  le  rigoardayo." — Seraasii  Vita  di  T.  TanOy  p.  128.  "  Ges  troia  filles  furent  treB 
belles,  mais  U  mere  les  fit  embellir  d'  avantage  par  la  belle  nourrituie  qu'  elle  lenr 
dozma,  en  leur  faisant  apprendie  les  sciences  et  les  bonnes  letta:e8,  qu'  elles  appzirent, 
et  retanrent  parfaitement  et  en  fiEiisaient  honte  aux  plus  scayans,  de  soiile  que  si 
elles  ayoient  beau  corps,  dies  ayoient  V  ame  autant  belle,  &o." — ^Brantome,  IhmeB 
JUuttreSy  p.  302.  1666. 

*  See,  in  Msmorials  ofBmU  ofFtoMt^  p.  1 85  sq.,  an  interesting  account  of  Ben^s 
interyiev  with  Sir  N.  Throckmorton,  the  English  Ambassador,  soon  after  her 
arriyal  at  Orleans,  and  his  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth  detailing  the  conyenation, 
taken  from  the  State  Paper  Office. 
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a  religion  against  her  conscience  wonld  have  induced  her  to  quit 
them. 

Brantome  says  thej  were  not  only  heautiful  but  of  highly 
coltiyated  minds ;  their  manners  combined  that  happy  mixture 
of  grace  and  dignity  which  befits  an  exalted  station. 

Lucrezia  d'  Este  was  married  at  Ferrara  on  the  2nd  of  Janu- 
ary 1571,  to  Francesco  Maria  prince  of  Urbino,  and  conducted 
home  to  Fesaro  on  the  8th.  The  people  received  her  with 
enthnsaism,  but  '^  Mocenigo,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  while 
lauding  the  handsome  and  gracious  princess,  admits  an  early 
prejudice  against  her  both  on  the  part  of  her  new  subjects 
and  her  lord.  The  hope  of  an  heir  was  the  chief  object  of  the 
people's  desire,  and  as  she  was  many  years  older^  than  her 
husband,  a  chill  of  disappointment  naturally  mingled  eyen  with 
their  congratulations.'" 

Francesco  Maria,  the  only  son  and  heir  of  the  duke  of 
Urbino,  finished  his  education  at  the  court  of  Philip  11.  of  Spain, 
and  was  recalled  by  his  father  in  1568,  partly  on  account  of  his 
extravagant  expenditure  there,  and  partly  with  the  intention 
of  providing  him  with  a  wife.  The  embarrassed  state  of  Guido- 
baldo's  finances  and  the  large  amoxmt  of  Lucrezia's  dower, 
150,000  crown,  seem  to  have  blinded  him  as  to  the  imprudence 
of  giving  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  years  of  age  a  wife  almost 
old  enough  to  be  his  mother.  Happiness  was  out  of  the  question 
in  such  an  ill-assorted  union,  but  there  were  also  state  objections 
to  a  connection  so  disproportionate  in  age.  The  natural  con- 
sequences followed.  Lucrezia  grew  jealous  of  younger  and 
£drer  dames,  and  felt  herself  neglected.  In  the  short  space 
of  two  years,  under  pretence  of  health,  she  went  back  to  Ferrara 
and  never  afterwards  returned  to  her  husband.  Francesco 
Uaria  kept  a  diary,  and  on  this  subject  he  made  the  following 
remark.  *'  Meanwhile  the  duchess  wished  to  return  to  Ferrara, 
where  she  subsequently  chose  to  remain,  a  resolution  which 
gave  no  annoyance  to  her  husband;  for  as  she  was  unlikely 
to  bring  him  a  family  her  absence  mattered  little.  Her  pro- 
vision was  amicably  arranged,  and  their  intercourse  continued 
uniformly  on  the  most  courteous  terms."' 

^  Frenoeflco  Maria,  son  of  Guidobaldo,  duke  of  XJrbino  and  Yittoria  Famese, 
▼as  bom  in  1549 ;  Lacrezia,  the  daughter  of  Alfonso  and  Ben^e,  in  1636. 
s  Benistoixn,  Memoira  of  the  Ihtksi  of  Urbino,  vol.  iii.  p.  128. 
'  Ihid.  p.  146.    **  The  Duke's  autograph  diary  was  earned  to  Florence  with 
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Before  Lncrezia's  marriage  that  eccentric  genins  Toiquato 
Tasso  made  his  appearance  at  Ferraia,  and  with  the  refined 
gallantry  of  the  times  he  sang  the  charms  of  princess  Lncrezia. 
The  insanity  of  the  poet  is  now  very  generally  acknowledged,  and 
this  once  admitted  as  a  fact,  clears  up  much  that  is  myaterionB 
in  his  history.  Tales  are  told  of  his  roshing  once  into  the 
chamber  of  the  lady  Lucrezia  to  attack  a  servant  with  a  knife  in 
his  hand ;  at  another  time  of  his  being  seized  by  a  sudden  impulse 
to  kiss  the  princess  in  public/  Serassi  mentions  Tasso  being  in 
love  with  two  ladies  of  the  court  named  Lucrezia  and  Leonora,* 
whose  praises  he  sang  alternately.  Others  speak  of  his  ab- 
sorbing passion  for  Leonora  d'  Este,  Alfonso's  youngest  sister. 

Li  judging  of  these  poetical  and  amorous  efiiisions  we  must 
make  full  allowance  for  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  remember 
that  a  man  of  talent,  especially  a  poet  who  aspired  for  fame,  was 
as  much  bound  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  some  distinguished 
beauty,  as  a  young  scion  of  nobility  was  to  flesh  his  maiden 
sword  by  some  yaliant  deed  of  arms.  The  wholesome  purily 
of  modem  refinement  rightly  forbids  a  poet  celebrating  in  too 
glowing  colours  a  matron's  charms;  but  in  Tasso's  time  such 
homage  was  a  compliment  due  to  beauty  and  to  talent,  and  the 
ladies  of  the  court  were  proud  of  being  handed  down  to  posterity 
as  the  theme  of  a  poet's  dream.  The  gratification  was  in 
proportion  to  the  vanity  of  the  lady  whose  praise  was  sung, 
and  it  was  perhaps  on  account  of  the  liveliness  of  the  lady 
Lucrezia's  character  that  she  was  said  to  take  peculiar  interest 
in  the  effusions  of  this  mad  but  gifted  poet.  That  he  was 
crazed  is  evident,  whether  firom  love  or  vanify  it  would  be 
difiScult  to  determine.  His  devotion  to  Leonora  d'  Este,  whose 
staid  and  prudent  character  put  her  above  all  suspicion  of  trifling, 
has  been  exalted  into  a  passion ;  though  probably  his  admiration 
of  her  was  only  a  change  of  subject,  and  when  weaiy  of  well- 
wom  themes  he  turned  with  purer  homage  to  a  character  which 
has  been  pronounced  &ultless  by  contemporary  historians.    She 


his  other  peraonal  effects  in  1631.    It  is  in.  the  Magliabecchia  Libraiy,  daas 
No.  76." 

1  See  Serassi,  VHa  tU  T,  TutOy  for  a  fuU  and  impartial  acoonnt  of  (he  poet*  a 
character  and  writings. 

'  "  Lucrezia  Bendidio,  Gentil  donna  di  singolare  heUezza,  di  yiTacissimo  spirito, 
e  di  meraTiglioso  yalore,  e  lodata  percio  da  molte  scrittore  del  suo  secolo." — Serassi, 
Vita  di  T,  TauOy  p.  139. 
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was  of  a  retired  and  modest  disposition^  disliked  pomp  and 
pablic  assemblies,  was  not  fond  of  dress,  but  preferred  the  qniet 
of  her  own  apartments,  where  she  occupied  herself  in  study  and 
prayer.  Her  piety  was  probably  of  an  enlightened  nature,  and 
she  must  haye  retained  something  of  her  mother^s  instructions, 
or,  in  conformity  to  the  notions  of  the  day,  she  would  have 
seduded  herself  in  a  conyent  She  enjoyed  the  society  of  learned 
men,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  the  productions  of  Tasso's 
geniuB.  In  his  celebrated  poem  OeruacHemme  Liberata  she  is 
depicted  in  the  character  of  Sofronia.  Her  health  was  not 
good,  and  her  chest  so  delicate  that  the  physicians  forbade  her 
to  sing.  She  died  in  February  1581,  ^^  leaying  behind  her  sweet 
memories  of  her  exemplary  life,  and  of  the  great  and  superior 
yirtues  which  distinguished  her.''^  Tasso  wrote  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence from  Bome  to  the  duchess  Lucrezia  on  this  mournful 
occasion.'  The  year  before  he  had  written  an  essay,  Delia  virth 
Femminile  e  Danneaca,  in  which  he  highly  lauds  the  Este 
princesses. 

Lucrezia,  though  a  neglected  wife,  surviyed  the  honours  of 
her  race.  She  was  yery  musical  and  fond  of  pleasure,  and 
encouraged  her  brother  Alfonso  in  giying  musical  entertainments, 
BO  that  all  the  best  professors  were  attracted  to  the  court  of 
Fenrara. 

The  duke  had  music  after  dinner,  and  in  the  eyening  there 
was  generally  an  assembly  in  the  duchess  of  Urbino's  apart- 
ments, where  for  an  hour  or  two  after  supper  the  ladies  played 
and  sang.  Eyen  the  nunneries  caught  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
80  that  the  taste  for  music  became  uniyersally  cultiyated.* 
Lucrezia  ba^ced  her  loye  of  pleasure  by  her  conformity  to 
superstition.  The  duke  and  duchess  went  in  May  1597  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  temple  to  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Beggio,  in 
honour  of  some  miraculous  image.  Lucrezia  duchess  of  Urbino 
not  being  able  from  her  state  of  health  to  bear  the  motion  of 
a  carriage,  was  carried  by  eight  men  in  a  chair  to  make  her 
offierings  at  this  wonderful  shrine.  She  arriyed  on  the  22nd  of 
October,  but  the  image,  as  saith  the  prophet  Elijah,^  was  either 

1  SenflBi,  Vita  di  T.  Tauo,  p.  297.  *  Idem^  p.  297.    See  Appendix  K. 

*  Frizn  MwurU^  torn.  ir.  p.  414. 

«  1  Kings  xyiii.  27.  '^  Cry  aloud;  £>r  he  is  a  God;  either  he  ia  taUdng,  or  he  is 
pmsaiDg,  or  he  ia  on  a  journey,  or  peradventure  he  aleepeth,  and  mnat  he  awaked." 
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asleep  or  absent,  and  not  to  be  propitiated,  for  Lncrezia  was 
summoned  to  Ferrara  on  the  26th  bj  the  alarming  iUness  of  the 
duke.  He  died  the  following  day  without  leaving  any  posterity/ 
Though  by  no  means  a  man  of  superior  character,  he  was  not 
altogether  deficient  in  good  qualities.  His  bigotry  in  religion 
made  him  forget  his  duty  to  his  mother,  but  he  was  moral 
in  his  conduct  and  upright  in  his  dealings.  In  splendour  and 
magnificence  he  excelled  both  his  father  and  grandfather,  but  he 
lost  his  popularity  by  burdening  his  subjects  with  heavy  taxes, 
and  his  severe  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the  chase  gave 
universal  dissatisfaction.  Though  not  learned  he  had  a  fine 
gift  of  natural  eloquence,  and  took  pleasure  in  encouraging  by 
his  patronage  the  talents  of  poets  and  learned  men.'  He  spoke 
with  equal  facility  the  Italian,  French,  and  Grerman  langnages, 
and  understood  Spanish  and  Latin. 

With  Alfonso  terminated  the  race'  and  dominion  of  the 
house  of  Este,  and  the  direct  line  as  well  as  the  prosperity 
of  Ferrara.  It  had  hitherto  enjoyed  under  all  its  native  princes 
all  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  cultivation ;    it  was  now 

^  Alfonso  was  three  times  mairied:  firsts  to  Lucrezia  de'  Medici,  in  1568,  who 
died  in  1561 ;  secondly  to  Barbara  of  Austria,  in  1565,  she  died  in  1572 ;  and  thirdly 
to  Margheiita  Oonzaga,  in  1579,  who  surviyed  him  till  the  year  1581. 

*  He  especially  patronised  Battista  Ghiarini,  bom  in  1537,  the  author  of  JPutor 
Fido,  He  was  a  native  of  Feiiara,  and  a  young  man  of  brilliant  precocious  talents^ 
who  at  a  very  early  age  was  professor  of  belles  lettres  at  the  uniyersity.  At  thirty 
years  of  age  he  entered  the  special  seryice  of  the  duke,  and  was  employed  by  him 
in  yaiious  foreign  embassies.  When  Henri  de  Talois  accepted  the  crown  of  Poland 
in  157i»  Guaiini  was  sent  to  compliment  him.  Charles  ix.  died  fourteen  days  after, 
and  Henri,  in  his  eagerness  to  take  possession  of  the  crown  of  France,  escaped  in  the 
night  from  Poland.  Alfonso  seeing  how  easily  this  crown  was  won  and  rejected 
was  fain  to  have  it  placed  on  his  own  head,  and  employed  Goarini  to  negociate  this 
delicate  matter.  His  efforts  were  not  crowned  with  success,  and  on  his  return  to 
Feirara,  though  made  secretary  of  state,  he  thought  himself  sli^^ted,  and  retired 
from  Ferrara.  In  this  interval  of  repose  he  composed  ihe  scenic  pastoral  on  which 
his  fame  rests.  Guarini  was  an  unhappy  instance  of  that  morbid  self-love,  that 
"  appetite  which  grows  on  what  it  feeds  on,"  till  it  destroys  the  happiness  of  its  pos- 
sessor. He  went  to  Florence,  returned  to  Ferrara,  tried  Urbino,  and  finaUy  died  at 
Tenioe  in  1612.  The  Fatior  Fide  is  written  in  too  passionate  language  to  be 
wholesome  reading  for  young  persons ;  but  Tiraboschi  quotes  Cardinal  Bellarmine^s 
opinion,  "  che  senza  periculo,  ma  non  senza  piacere,  puo  esser  letto  negli  anni  pia 
serf,  e  piu  robusti." — ^Tiraboschi,  Lett.  Itdl,  tom.  vii  p.  157. 

>  Luigi  the  cardinal  died  at  Bome  in  1586.  Though  he  had  an  income  of 
100,000  crowns  he  left  debts  to  the  amount  of  200,000  crowns  for  his  heir  Cesare 
d'  Este  to  pay. 
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to  be  under  the  exhaustive  protection  of  pontifical  dry-nurses^ 
who  reduced  the  once  magnificent  Ferrara  to  desolation  and 
Bolitade. 

AlfonsO;  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  a  legitimate  succession 
of  his  own,  went  to  Kome  in  1590  to  endeavour  to  arrange  with 
Grregorio  XHL  that  Cesare  d'  Este,  his  cousin,  should  succeed 
to  the  dukedom  of  Ferrara.  He  was  received  with  distinguished 
honour,  an  apartment  assigned  him  in  the  palace  of  S.  Marc,  the 
residence  of  the  Pope,  and  he  was  admitted  to  dine  alone  in  the 
same  room  with  his  holiness,  though  not  at  the  same  table.^  A 
congregation  of  thirteen  cardinals  was  deputed  to  take  into 
consideration  Alfonso's  request.  Opinions  seemed  favourable, 
and  the  Pope  was  desirous  of  having  the  successor  named, 
ho^Mng  the  choice  would  fall  on  Filippo  d'Este,  a  relation  of 
the  Sfondrati  family,  but  the  duke  had  fixed  on  his  cousin 
Cesare  to  succeed  him.  This  caused  delay;  Gregorio  fell 
ill  and  died ;  Alfonso  was  obliged  to  return  to  Ferrara  without 
anything  being  settled,  and  he  never  afterwards  gave  himself 
any  more  trouble  about  the  matter.  When  his  will  was  opened 
it  waB  found  that  Cesare  d'  Este  was  declared  heir  to  the  duke* 
dom ;  and  he  was  then  publicly  proclaimed  duke  of  Ferrara.  The 
court  of  Kome,  which  had  been  anxiously  looking  for  the  death 
of  Alfonso,  had  prepared  for  this  event  by  cultivating  a  con- 
fidential correspondence  with  Lucrezia  duchess  of  Urbino ;  she, 
it  is  said,  owing  to  some  ofience  given  her  by  Alfonso  d'  Este, 
fBther  of  Cesare,  nourished  a  deadly  hatred  against  her  cousin, 
which  the  Soman  consistory  was  only  too  glad  to  profit  by. 
Under  the  pretence  that  Cesare  was  not  included  in  the  investi- 
ture of  Paul  m.,  and  that  there  was  a  doubt  of  his  legitimacy,* 
the  Pope  prepared  to  drive  him  firom  Ferrara.  The  state  was 
formally  declared  to  have  lapsed  to  the  church,  and  he  com- 
manded Cesare,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  give  it  up 
within  fifteen  days.     In  vain  were  terms  ofiered  of  a  tribute  and 

^  (hsT  Lord  the  Sayiour  of  the  world  ate  with  publicans  and  sinners,  but  his 
viear  Hie  pope  does  not  condescead  to  allow  a  soyereign  prince  to  sit  at  the  same 
talife  with  himself. 

^  Cesare  was  the  son  of  Alfonso,  whose  mother  Laura  Eustachio  made  a  left- 
Banded  maniage  with  Alfonso  I.,  duke  of  Ferrara,  after  the  death  of  the  duchess 
Lucrezia  Borgia.  Alfonso  married  in  1548  Giulia  della  Boyere,  daughter  of 
Fiancesoo  Maria  I.,  duke  of  XJrbino.  She  had  two  sons,  Cesare  and  Alessandro. 
From  Cesare  d'  Este  descend  the  dukes  of  Modena. 

TOL.  n.  I. 
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a  city  for  the  Pope's  nephew.  Supported  hj  the  cardinalB  the 
Pope  remained  firm.  Cesare  prepared  for  his  defence.  Clement 
ynL  sent  a  considerable  force  under  the  command  of  his 
nephew  Card.  Pietro  Aldobrandini^  a  young  man  twentj-six 
years  of  age.  The  excommunication  was  affixed  to  the  doors  of 
the  cathedral  by  an  unknown  hand.  Marguerite,  the  widowed 
duchess,  took  flight  to  Mantua,  and  carried  with  her  fifty  cart- 
loads of  valuables,  and  8000  crowns,  which  Cesare  had  given 
as  her  dower.  In  vain  the  rightful  duke  pleaded  his  cause 
at  foreign  courts;  they  wanted  the  Pope's  help  against  the 
Turks,  and  would  not  stir  in  the  matter.  Even  France  declared 
itself  willing  to  fight  for  the  Pope's  cause.  Cesare  thus  aban- 
doned, with  the  terrors  of  excommunication  hanging  over 
Ferrara,  consulted  his  confessor,  Benedetto  Palma,  a  Jesuit ;  he 
advised  him  not  to  contend  with  the  Pope,  but  counselled  him 
to  take  possession  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  and  hope  for  better 
things  in  future.  To  this  he  finally  consented,  and  sent  his 
minister  Laderchi  to  Lucrezia  duchess  of  Urbino  to  request 
her  to  despatch  a  relation  of  the  feimily  to  Faenza,  to  endeavour 
to  make  as  favourable  terms  as  possible  with  Aldobrandini. 
His  choice  of  a  mediator  was  not  considered  wise,^  but  she 
willingly  undertook  the  commission. 

Meanwhile  a  canon  dressed  himself  as  a  pig-driver,  and 
following  his  pigs  into  the  town  he  carried  with  him  a  hollow 
stick  which  contained  the  original  document  of  excommu- 
nication. Next  day  the  bishop  affixed  it  to  the  door  of  the 
cathedral,  and  though  it  was  immediately  torn  to  pieces  it 
hurried  the  movements  of  the  actors.  Before  noon  that  same 
day  Lucrezia,  accompanied  to  the  gates  by  Cesare,  was  carried 
in  a  litter  through  the  deep  snow  which  had  fallen  the  night 
before.  Escorted  by  a  troop  of  horse  she  made  her  way  towards 
the  Papal  forces  followed  by  the  Este  troops.  As  they  ap- 
proached within  sight  of  each  other  both  parties  went  through 
the  form  of  sounding  a  defiance  to  battle,  but  Aldobrandini  on 
one  side  and  Lucrezia  on  the  other  prevented  them  from  coming 
to  blows,  and  the  terms  of  agreement  were  arranged. 

1  «  Ella  era,  al  diredall'  Ubaldino^imadoxma  di  natura  altera,  e  sua  neznioa,  ooca 
molto  oerta,  e  tanto  pid  nota  a  D.  Cesare,  quanto  che  per  i  giusti  sospetti  ohe  di  lei 
ayeva  nel  suo  ingresso  al  prinoipato,  aTeva  dato  ordine  die  fosse  strangolata,  xna  non 
segul  1'  effetto  alli  2  Beoembxe,  1697,  per  la  sua  izresolurioiie  ed  inooetanza.'* — 
Frizxi,  JTmnotm,  torn.  y.  p.  9. 
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We  grieve  to  say  that  the  Ferrara  historians  have  accnsed 
Lncrezia  of  betraying  her  tmst  as  agent,  and  allowing  herself 
to  be  worked  upon  by  motiyes  of  private  advantage^  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  Cesare.  Vanity  never  dies^  and  it  is  said  that 
though  fifty-three  years  old  she  allowed  herself  to  be  lured  by 
the  flatteries  of  the  spirited  young  cardinal  into  acts  of  treachery 
to  her  conntiy.  Ferrara  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  Pope; 
Gesare^s  yonng  son  Alfonso,  seven  years  old,  was  torn  from  the 
aims  of  his  fainting  mother  and  sent  as  hostage  to  Aldobrandini 
till  the  terms  of  the  agreement^  were  ftilfilled.  Mons.  Girolamo 
Mattencci,  archbishop  of  Bagnsa,  and  Mario  FamesCi  an  artillery 
officer^  were  sent  to  Ferrara,  the  one  to  receive  the  books  and 
writings  belonging  to  the  city,  the  other  to  divide  the  cannon 
and  arms.  Cesare,  before  his  departure  for  Modena,  received 
the  blessing  of  the  archbishop  Mattencci  in  the  cathedral  at 
Ferrara;  having  given  up  his  family  property  to  the  Pope 
he  was  absolved  from  all  sin«  Thus  purified,  he  sent  on  his 
wife,  children,  and  baggage,  and  followed  them  in  a  carriage  by 
himself;  he  was  observed  holding  a  letter  in  his  hand  as  if 
reading  it,  but  his  eyes  were  so  suffiised  with  tears  that  he  could 
not  distinguish  a  word.  Sorrow  begets  compassion,  and  as  he 
passed  out  of  the  gate  degli  Angeli  he  suddenly  thought  of  the 
poor  prisoners  in  the  castle  and  in  the  common  gaol,  and  sent 
a  company  of  sharp-shooters  to  liberate  them. 

The  duchess  Lucrezia,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  bad 
state  of  health,  was  so  seriously  injured  by  her  fatiguing  journey 
in  the  middle  of  winter  to  Faenza  that  she  died  on  the  12th 
of  January,  carrying  with  her,  says  Frizzi,  the  promise  of  the 
duchy  of  Bertinoro.' 


^  Slie  was  ofEered  die  title  of  DaohieflB  of  BertinoTO  and  its  absolute  possesnon 
fivHIe. 

*  It  was  signed  on  the  12th  January,  1598,  snd  put  in  execution  on  the  17th. 
See  the  teEnns  in  Fiizxi,  Memories  torn.  y.  p.  12. 

s  **  Her  death  is  thus  noted  by  her  husband  Francesco  Maria  duke  of  Urbino : 

'* '  February  14tb,  I  sent  the  Abb6  Brunetti  to  Ferrara,  to  yisit  the  duchess,  my 
wife^  who  was  sick.'     In  his  Memoirs  she  is  the  subject  of  stiU  more  brief  remark : 

*(  <  Feb.  ISOl  Heard  that  Madame  Lucrezia  d'  Este,  duchess  of  Urbino,  my 
wife,  died  at  Ferrara  during  the  night  of  the  11th.'  Her  death  occurred  after  many 
yeszB,  leaying  him  (the  duke)  executor  by  her  wiU  of  many  pious  bequests !  Consider- 
ing that  the  largest  bequest  was  in  his  own  &YOur,  a  less  chilling  notice  might  have 
been  bestowed.   The  sum  she  left  him  was  30,000  scudi :  to  her  yarious  attondants  snd 

l2 
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Long  before  this  total  disraption  of  her  fiaunily,  Ben^e  duchess 
of  Ferrara  had  entered  into  her  rest.  When  she  first  resolved 
to  leaye  Italy  Calvin  had  some  hope  of  her  going  to  Greneya. 
He  relieved  the  scruples  which  she  felt  at  having  promised 
her  husband  on  his  death-bed  not  to  correspond  with  Calvin^  by 
telling  her  that  she  did  wrong  in  making  such  a  promise ;  and 
warned  her  that  in  going  to  France  in  its  present  state  she  only 
removed  firom  one  difficulty  to  another/ 

In  France  Ben6e  shewed  herself  openly  a  partisan  of  the 
reformation,  and  defended  and  assisted  the  persecuted  protestants 
in  every  possible  manner.  After  the  league  formed  between 
France,  Spain,  the  Pope,  the  Venetians,  and  Piedmont  against 
the  reformed  opinions,  Calvin  boldly  remonstrated  with  the 
duchess  Ben^e  about  the  conduct  of  the  duchess  of  Guise  in  not 
standing  up  as  the  protector  of  the  churches  of  France.' 

"  I  speak  to  you  plainly,  Madam,  of  what  is  known  to  everybody^ 
that  your  prudence  may  fall  on  some  convenient  method  of  preventing 
her  from  conspiring  with  those  whose  only  desire  is  to  crush  true 
religion,  that  she  may  not  be  involved  in  schemes,  the  issue  of  which 
must  be  imhappy,  because  she  is  against  Gtod.  Geneva,  February, 
1662."« 

■ervants  ahe  gave  12,000  in  small  legadea,  and  20,000  among  aeveral  oanventa,  in 
maBwew  for  her  aonl.  There  ma  also  a  fiind  to  be  mortified  for  the  endowment  of 
poor  girls,  half  in  Ferraia  and  half  at  Urbino ;  and  Cardinal  Aldobrandini,  the  Pope's 
nephew,  was  named  residuary  legatee,  a  selection  which  has  been  ingenionsly 
ascribed  to  the  countenance  bestowed  by  his  fiunily  on  Tasso,  in  the  closing  scenes 
of  that  minstrel's  troubled  life." — ^Denistonn,  Mmoira  of  the  Jhiku  of  Urbmo,  toL 
iii  pp.  156,  157. 

1  "  Oultre  ce  que  Dieu  vous  a  de  long  temps  monstr^  par  sa  parole,  V  dge  vous 
advertit  de  penser  que  ndtre  heritage  et  repos  6temel  n'  est  pas  icy-bas,  et  JTesus 
Christ  vant  bien  de  vous  Mrs  oubHer  tant  France  que  Ferrare.  Et  Dieu  par  la 
viduit6  vous  a  rendue  plus  franche  et  libre,  afin  de  yous  retenir  du  tout  k  soy.  Je 
vondroye  avoir  le  moyen  de  vous  remonstr6  de  bouche  ces  choses  plus  k  plein,  et  nan 
pas  pour  un  coup,  mais  de  jour  a  aultre.  Mais  je  vous  en  laisseray  plus  penser 
selon  votre  prudence  que  je  n'  en  ay  esorit.  oe  5  Juliet  1560." — Jules  Bonnet,  Lettrm 
de  OaMn,  tom.  ii.  p.  340. 

s  «  Madame  de  Ouise  suit  un  train  qui  ne  pent  revenir  qu'  k  aa  confusion  si  elle 
continue,  car  encores  qu'  elle  xie  le  pense  point,  si  cherohe-elle  la  mine  des  pauvres 
Eglises  de  France,  desquelles  Dieu  sera  protecteur  pour  les  maintenir.  Je  proteste 
de  rechef^  Madame,  que  je  m'  abstiendries  volontiers  de  vous  ennuyer,  mais  d'  aultre 
oost6  je  vouldrois  bien  qu'  eUe  pust  estre  induite  par  votre  authority  a  mod^rer  ses 
passions,  auzquelles  elle  ne  pent  obeir,  comme  elle  £sdet,  qu'  en  faisant  gueire  a 
Dieu." — Zettret  de  CaUftHf  tom.  iL  p.  457. 

*  Calvin,  with  his  usual  acuteneas,  heard  the  distant  murmur  of  the  storm, 
which  proved  the  destruction  of  the  Protestants  in  1572. 
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There  are  several  oth^  letters/  written  by  Calyin  ta  this  his 
distrngiushed  disciple^  in  which  he  praises  her  for  the  courage 
and  constancy  she  had  shewn  in  protecting  and  receiving  the 
persecuted  protestants  at  Montargis.  ^'  I  know.  Madam,  what 
strength  God  has  given  70a  under  the  rudest  attacks,  and  by 
his  grace  jou  have  virtuously  resisted  all  temptations,  and  have 
not  been  ashamed  to  bear  the  obloquy  of  Jesus  Christ."'  Calvin 
continually  pressed  upon  her  the  duty  of  repressing  all  immorality 
and  licence  in  her  court,  and  supporting  by  her  authority  the 
admonitions  of  the  ministers  of  religion.  He  sent  her  a  gold 
coin  struck  by  her  father  while  at  war  with  Giulio  IE.  with  the 
fiimous  juotto  Perdam  Babylonia  nomen.  The  duchess  ac- 
knowledges this  present  thus :  '^  As  to  the  present  you  have 
sent  me,  believe  me  I  both  saw  and  received  it  with  great 
pleasure;  I  had  never  seen  it  before,  and  I  praise  God  that 
the  late  king  my  faXhex  took  this  motto.  If  God  did  not  allow 
him  to  execute  it,  perhaps  the  task  is  reserved  for  some  of  his 
descendants,  who,  standing  in  his  place,  may  be  able  to  ac- 
complish it."' 

The  duchess  was  placed  in  a  painful  position  by  the  assassi- 
nation of  her  son-in-law  the  duke  of  Guise.     His  sanction  of  the 
massacre  at  Vassy  had  raised  up  many  bitter  enemies  against 
him,  and  a  fanatic  of  the  name  of  Poltrot,  erroneously  fancying 
he  would  do  service  to  the  Protestant  cause,  tracked  out  the 
duke  of  Guise,  who  was  preparing  to  besiege  Orleans.     He  was 
returning  late  to  his  tent,  after  having  made  arrangements  for 
an  assault  that  night,  when  in  the  dark  he  was  wounded  in  the 
shoulder  by  a  pistol  shot,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days,  to  the 
great  regret  of  his  party.     He  was  only  forty-six  years  of  age, 
and  if  it  wer^  possible  in  the  estimation  of  any  man's  character 
to  put  religion  aside,  we  might  say  there  was  much  to  admire  in 
his  valour  and  chivahy ;  but  these  qualities,  for  want  of  a  right 
discernment,  he  used  to  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  his  country. 
It  was  impossible  for  Ben6e  not  to  sympathise  deeply  with  her 
daughter  under  this  imexpected  stroke.     Calvin,  at  a  distance 
regarding  the  duke  of  Guise  as  the  great  enemy  of  the  Protest- 
ants, reproaches  the  duchess  for  too   much    sorrow   on   this 

1  In  one  letter  he  pleads  in  faTour  of  Francesco  Porto,  to  whom  the  duchess  had 
fiffmeiiy  promised  a  dower  for  his  daughter. — L$ttrti  de  Cahtn,  p.  516. 
3  Idem,  p.  614.  <  Idem,  p.  649. 
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occasion.  She  justly  thought  that  the  ministers  went  too  far 
in  giving  him  oyer  to  eternal  condemnation,  and  feelingly 
replied,  to  Calvin's  letter,  in  his  defence/ 

We  who  have  not  lived  in  such  exciting  times  can  scarcely 
nnderstand  the  intense  anxiety  of  those  who  conld  truly  say 
with  David,  '^  The  zeal  of  thy  house  hath  eaten  me  up."^  The 
man  of  many  labours,  ^^  on  whom  the  care  of  all  the  churches'* 
had  so  long  depended,  was  about  to  give  up  his  stewardship. 
The  pen  which  had  sustained,  encouraged,  and  fortified  so  many 
had  fallen  from  his  hand.  Calvin's  last  letter  to  the  duchess 
of  Ferrara,  in  reply  to  hers,  was  written  by  his  brother  *^  on 
account  of  his  great  infirmities  and  manifold  diseases ;  difficulty 
of  breathing,  the  stone,  the  gout"  were  all  in  turn  torturing  and 
consuming  his  frail  body,  but  the  mind  retained  its  fiill  vigour  ; 
and  the  soul,  just  winging  its  flight  to  the  regions  of  eternal 
repose,  yearned  over  the  desolate  and  persecuted  church,  and 
watched  over  its  interests.  In  this,  the  last  French  letter  which 
he  dictated,  he  speaks  of  the  religious  sentiments  of  Marguerite 
duchess  of  Savoy,'  and  entreats  Ren6e  to  encourage  her  niece 
to  fulfil  her  intention  of  openly  declaring  herself.  ^^  There  is 
nobody.  Madam,  who  has  more  authority  than  you  with  her^ 
therefore  I  entreat  you  in  Grod's  name  not  to  spare  your  earnest 
exhortations  to  encourage  her  to  take  this  step  (of  declaring 

^  **  Je  ne  yenz  pas  ezcaser  les  d4fiEiat8  de  mon  gendre  en  oe  qu*  il  n'  aroit  poiiit 
la  congnoimance  de  Dieu,  maiB  en  ce  que  V  on  dit  que  ce  a  eet^  lui aeul  qui  aaUinn^ 
le  feu.  L'  on  s^ait  bien  qu'  il  s'  estoit  retir^  en  Ba  maiBon  d'  ou  il  ne  youloit 
bouger,  et  les  lettzes  et  messages  qu'  il  eut  pour  1'  en  faiie  partir,  et  que  encore 
maintenant  qu'  il  est  mort  et  qu'  il  n*  7  est  plus,  que  tels  Tenins  de  hayne  si  pesti- 
lentieuz  ne  se  peuyent  jamais  acquicter  de  se  d^larer  par  tons  les  mensonges  que 
r  on  peut  oontrouyer  et  imaginer,  il  faut  que  je  vous  dise  que  je  ne  tiens  ni  estime 
que  telles  paroles  de  mensonges  procedent  de  Dieu.  Je  s^ay  qu'  il  a  pera4out6,  maia 
je  ne  s^ay  pas  ni  ne  croy  pour  le  yous  dire  Hbrement,  qu'  il  soit  reprouy^  de  Dieu, 
car  il  a  donn6  signs  au  contraire  ayant  que  mourir.  Mais  1'  on  ne  yeult  pas  qu'  il 
se  dise,  et  1'  on  yeut  doire  et  serrer  la  bouche  a  oeux  qui  le  S9ayent.  .  .  .  .  £t  ne 
yoyez-yous  pas  encores  que  1'  on  ne  s'  en  peut  rassasier  apr^  son  trepas  ?  Et 
quand  il  auroit  est6  plus  nmllieureux  et  plus  r6prouy6  que  oncques  eust  et^  1'  on 
ne  yeut  jamais  parler  d'  autre  chose,  &o.  .  .  .  Lettre  de  la  duchesse  de  Ferrare 
hk  Oalyin  Coll.  Dupuy,  yol.  86,  publico  pour  la  premie  fois  dans  les  Arehwet 
Cwriemet  de  V  hittoire  de  Francey  torn.  y.  p.  899." — Jules  Bonnet,  Lettres  de  CWrm, 
torn.  ii.  p.  660. 

3  Psalm  bdz.  9. 

s  Daughter  of  Francis  x.  She  was  married  in  1669  to  BmanueUe  Filiberto, 
duke  of  Sayoy,  at  forty  years  of  age,  and  died  leaying  one  son  in  1674* 
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herself  a  Piotestant)^  in  which  I  feel  assuFed  jou  will  perform 
all  jonr  duty  according  to  the  zeal  which  animates  you,  that 

Grod  may  be  honoured  and  served  yet  more  and  more 

4th  April  1564."* 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  work  to  enter  into  the  straggle  of 
the  reformers  in  France.  The  outline'  of  the  monstrous  warfare 
between  popery  and  true  religion  is  well  known,  and  its  tragic 
conclusion. 

Calvin  lived  only  a  few  weeks  after  sending  this  letter  to  the 
duchess  of  Ferrara.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  May  1564,  worn 
out  with  disease  and  fatigue.  His  friend  and  successor,  Theodore 
de  Beze,  was  with  him  till  the  last  moment  "  On  this  day," 
he  says,  **  the  brightest  light  of  the  world  faded  with  the  setting 
sun,  and  he  who  had  been  the  strength  of  the  church  was  taken 
back  to  heaven."*  We  are  left  altogether  to  conjecture  the 
nature  of  Iten6e's  feelings  when  she  heard  of  the  death  of  this 
great  reformer.  Events  soon  followed  which  led  his  dearest 
friends  to  rejoice  that  he  could  no  longer  suffer  from  the  dangers 
of  the  church. 

How  Benee  contrived  to  escape  the  perils  of  the  massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew,  and  what  her  emotions  were  on  the  fearftil 
occasion^  are  things  unknown.  After  having  witnessed  the 
second  marriage  of  her  daughter  Anna  to  the  duke  of  Nemours, 
and  mourned  over  her  total  abandonment  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Beformation,  she  was  herself  called  from  the  scene  of  this  world 
to  the  presence  of  her  heavenly  father.  She  died  at  Montargis 
on  the  2nd  July  1575,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  The 
court  of  Ferrara  put  on  mourning  for  the  dowager  duchess,  but 
very  properly  did  not  order  any  funeral  service  to  do  honour 
to  her  memory. 

*  Jules  Bonnet,  Zettrei  de  Cdhinj  torn.  ii.  p.  559. 

s  A  foil  history  of  the  Befoimation  in  France  is  Btill  needed.  The  materiala  are 
80  abundant,  that  to  combine  a  circuniatantial  detail  of  eyenta  with  the  state  of  re- 
ligLon,  indiyidnal  spirituality,  and  the  noble  self-abnegation  of  the  martyrs  whose 
bbod  Btill  criea  to  heayen,  would  require  a  lengthened  study  and  an  exalted  loye  for 
the  Church  of  Christ.  Smedley's  Sistmry  of  the  Itefoimed  Bdigion  of  France  is  a  suc- 
cinct and  accurate  narratiye,  but  it  scarcely  touches  the  moving  spring,  the  re- 
hgiooB  element.  Merle  d'  Aubign6  has  giyen  an  episode  of  the  French  Beformation 
in  his  general  history,  in  which  there  is  much  unction,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently 
doeomentazy.  A  more  recent  work  by  Felice,  on  the  Beformation,  abounds  in 
oterest. 

>  See  De  Beze  on  the  character  of  Calyin,  yol.  ii.  p.  433 ;  Life  and  T\m$e  of 
Cahin,  in  German,  by  Dr.  Heinrich,  translated  by  Dr.  Stebbing.    Ed.  1849. 
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While  these  sheets  have  been  passing  throngh  the  press 
an  interesting  Yolume^  has  made  its  appearance,  which  gives 
a  more  detailed  account  of  the  duchess  of  Ferrara  in  France 
than  comes  within  the  plan  of  this  work.  To  this  we  gladly 
refer  our  readers ;  it  will  amplj  repay  the  time  spent  in  its 
perusal.  Should  it  be  appreciated  by  the  public  as  it  deserves, 
and  a  second  edition  be  called  for,  it  would  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  time  were  it  enriched  by  the 
whole  of  the  correspondence  between  the  duchess  and  Calvin, 
and  other  documentary  papers. 

1  See  Same  Memoriah  of  SnUe  of  Ihmee.  Bosworth  and  Hazriaoii,  Begent- 
Btreet,  1859, 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

PALEAEIO  PBOFESSOE  AT  LUGGA. 
1546— 1550. 


mriBfllTT  OP  LrOGA — ^BOBKRTSLLO— FALBABIO'S  OBAnON  OK  TBB  BBPTTBLIO— 
FBIKOB  OF  8AI.XBN0  BXLATED  TO  PALBABIO — JXTOSB.  TO  HIX — ^HXB  AKBWSBr- 
DRSETIBW  'WITH  HUE— AOOOIIMT  OF  Df  A  LBTnOl— HXROKT  OF  TKB  PBIHGB 
OF  aAIXKBTO — ^HIB  MlBFOBTUKBa— CBLEBBATED  KBDZGAI.  SCHOOL  AT  SALBBNO— 
BmrABDO  TA880— BBCBBTAUT  TO  THB  PBTNCB — ^DfTOLYSD  IN  HIS  PATBOIV'S  XIB- 
FOBTUITBB — ^PALSABIO'S  OBATION  ON  XLOaUBNCB — ^LBTTEB  TO  LILIO— BEADING 
THB  SCBIFTUBS8 — ^ABSENOB  FBOM  HIS  FAULT — ^ANSBBA  ALOIATI — ^HIB  SPLENDID 
TiLBNTB — ^PALBABIO  BBNDS  HDC  AN  OBATION — ^BaUALLBD  TO  dCBBO— ALCIATI^B 
BBFLT — ^PALBABIO  AMBITIOUS  OF  PATBONAOB — ^HIOH  BBPUTATION  OF  HS  OBATION 
— LBTTEE  FBOM  8PHINTEB — ^BBOOMMBNDS  HIM  TO  PBINT  HIS  OBATION — ^PALBABIO 
SnJDlES  THB  LAW— LBTTBB  TO  YINCBNZO  POBTIOO. 

After  Paleario's  disappointment  of  tbe  professorship  at  Siena, 
and  during  the  negotiation  about  his  appointment  at  Luccai 
He  lived  chiefly  at  Ceciniano,  making  occasional  visits  to  the 
villas  of  the  Bellanti  family.  The  chair  of  eloquence  at  Lucca 
had  been  unoccupied  for  three  years,  when  Paleario,  on  the 
leoommendation  of  the  cardinals  Bembo  and  Sadoleto,  was, 
as  we  have  seen/  appointed  professor  of  eloquence. 

The  universities  of  Siena,  Lucca,  and  Pisa  were  much  on 
a  par,  as  to  learning,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Occasionally 
a  lemarkable  man  attracted  students,  but  they  were  in  general 
mxich  behind  the  university  of  Padua  in  sound  learning.  The 
frequent  wars  to  which  Italy  had  been  a  prey  not  only  indisposed 
the  youth  for  study,  and  employed  them  in  arms,  but  troops 
ahaorhed  the  resources  which  supported  the  universities.    The 

^  See  Tizaboflclu,  torn.  vii.  pp.  05,  130. 
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uniyersity  of  Lucca  was  higUy  praised  by  Ortenso  Landi  in 
1534.  *'  Nowhere,"  says  he,  *'  have  I  seen  so  much  solicitude 
for  the  success  and  prosperity  of  learning.  When  needful, 
ample  stipends  are  granted  that  the  youth  may  be  brought 
up  in  good  principles  and  instructed  in  sound  literature.  Add 
to  this  the  wisdom  of  your  professors,  and  I  do  not  deny  that  I 
could  scarcely  help  envying  your  young  men,  who  are  so  studiously 
inclined  and  so  admirably  instructed:  happy  if  they  know 
how  to  profit  by  all  this."  Lucca  was  not  without  its  academy, 
and  Ortenso  Landi  seemed  to  dread  the  criticisms  of  the  BalordC 
of  Lucca,  che  d^  cast  mtei  Twn  facciano  qualche  commedie. 

Paleario's  predecessor  at  Lucca  was  Francesco  Bobortello, 
a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Bomolo  Amaseo.  They  were  both 
natives  of  Udine  in  the  Venetian  territory.  Bobortello  began 
his  career  at  Lucca,  and  occupied  the  chair  of  eloquence  there 
in  1538.  He  seems  to  have  been  of  a  censorious  satirical 
disposition,  and  the  literaiy  world  was  much  scandalised  by  his 
violent  quarrel  with  Carlo  Sigonio.*  Such  disputes  were  but 
too  common  between  learned  men  in  those  days,  and,  as  in  this 
case  when  both  gave  vent  to  sudden  explosions  of  anger,  it 
was  frequently  difficult  to  know  who  was  most  in  the  wrong. 
Sigonio  asserted  that  Robortello  was  expelled  from  Lucca  for 
poisoning  Pietro  Vicentino;  but  Liruto,  who  has  written  his 
life,  produces  a  copy  of  the  original  document  of  dismissal  from 
the  Senate  of  Lucca,  in  which  he  is  honourably  mentioned,  and 
permitted  to  accept  the  invitation  to  Pisa  in  1543.  He  was  one 
of  those  restless  spirits  who  never  learn  experience,  and  who 
think  by  moving  from  place  to  place  to  escape  the  evils  which 
they  carry  with  them  in  their  own  hearts.  From  Pisa  he  went 
to  Venice  to  replace  the  infirm  Batista  Egnazio."    His  over- 

^  See  Chap.  zn.  vol.  iL  p.  34. 

a  Batista  Egnazio  was  a  priest,  lie  was  of  mean  extraction,  but  possessed  great 
talent;  his  original  name  was  Oiambatista  Gipelli.  When  only  eighteen  yean  of 
age  he  opened  a  private  school  at  Venice,  and  had  so  many  scholars  as  to  excite  the 
JMlousy  of  Marcantonio  SabelHoo,  public  professor  of  belles-lettres,  who  meanly 
decried  his  young  riyal ;  this  was  resented  by  a  seyere  public  criticism  of  the  pro- 
fessor's writings.  This  literaiy  war  lasted  till  1506,  when  Sabellioo  was  taken  iIL 
On  his  deathbed  he  sent  for  Egnazio  to  entreat  his  forgiyeness,  and  left  him  all  his 
M6S.  for  publication.  Egnazio  forgot  the  past,  and  recited  a  funeral  oration  in  praise 
of  his  adyersary.  In  1620  he  was  elected  public  professor  of  eloquence;  his 
lectures  drew  immenae  crowds,  for  he  was  gifted  with  a  prodigious  memory.  When 
he  retired  in  1649  with  his  full  salary,  Robortello  took  his  place;  he  died  in  1668, 
aged  71  years. 
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bearing  spirit  was  not  yet  tamed,  for  he  treated  his  predecessor 
Egnazio  with  so  much  contempt  that  the  old  man,  provoked 
bejond  all  endurance,  drew  his  dagger  to  assanlt  him.  From 
Venice  Bobortello  went  to  Paduai  from  Padna  to  Milan,  and 
back  again  to  Fadna,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1567. 
AAer  so  many  removals  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  he  died 
80  poor  as  not  to  leave  sufficient  money  to  bury  him. 

We  have  not  be^i  able  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  what 
salazy  was  assigned  to  Paleario  as  professor.  His  own  letters 
are  the  only  authentic  source  of  information ;  they  often  allude 
to  his  poverty,  but  do  not  mention  what  he  received  as  salary. 
In  the  Archimo  publico  the  salaries  are  noted  as  varying  from 
180  crowns  to  200,  and  even  mounting  as  high  as  500,  ac- 
cording to  the  celebrity  of  the  professor.  Bobortello,  who  went 
to  Lucca  in  1538,  was  content  with  162  crowns.  This  being 
his  first  essay  in  teaching,  Paleario  would  probably  not  have 
more  than  200 ;  but  as  he  was  engaged  to  compose  and  recite 
two  orations  annually  before  the  Senate,  this  afforded  him  some 
additional  remuneration. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  Paleario  went  to  Lucca  in  the 
year  1546,*  the  year  of  Burlamacchi's  conspiracy."  We  have 
aheady  seen  what  progress  the  reformed  doctrine  had  made  at 
Lucca  by  means  of  Peter  Martyr,  particularly  among  the  higher 
classes.  Li  1545  the  municipalities  had  issued  a  decree  pro- 
hibiting all  discussions  on  religious  subjects,  and  menacing 
serere  punishments  to  the  disobedient.  But  it  was  pretty  well 
imderstood  that  this  assumed  harshness  was  intended  to  keep 
off  the  more  pitiless  interference  of  the  Inquisition.  The  decree 
in  fiftct  remained  a  dead  letter,  but  it  roused  a  wish  in  all 
generous  minds  like  that  of  Burmalacchi  to  shake  off  the 
galling  authority  of  the  pontifical  yoke. 

Soon  after  Paleario's  settlement  at  Lucca  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  two  of  his  most  powerftd  friends,  the  cardinals 
Bembo  and  Sadoleto.'  They  were  a  grievous  loss  to  him,  as  he 
ooidd  always  count  on  their  good  word.  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  Inquisition  the  court  of  Bome  had  been  gradually  be- 

^  Jirekwio  di  Stato  Luceaj  lib,  rtform,  pub,  Arehwio  Siorieo,  yol.  x. 

'  See  Chap.  x.  p.  419.    Lather  died  in  February  1546. 

'  Bembo  died  on  the  18th  of  January,  1647 :  see  Ckap.  m.  p.  111.  Sadoleto 
&d  the  17th  of  October  following :  see  Chap.  xi.  p.  620.  Francia  i.  of  France, 
and  Henry  nn.  of  England,  died  the  same  year. 
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coming  eveiy  day  more  seyeie  and  inqniflitoriaL  Paul  III,  was 
adyancing  in  years:  thongli  not  himself  naturally  haisli  or 
cmelj  he  was  quite  willing  to  sanction  anything  which  conld 
exalt  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  was  easily  induced  to  submit 
the  Inquisition  to  the  guidance  of  its  originator,  the  haughiy 
Caraffiu  Paleario's  task  as  orator  seems  to  have  been  to  excite 
the  citizens  by  his  eloquence  to  deeds  of  virtue  and  patriotism. 
The  discourse  was  to  be  short,  occupying  only  half-an-hour^ 
but  animated  and  delivered  in  a  flowing  strain  of  oratory  to 
captivate  and  inspire  his  hearers. 

In  his  first  oration  he  treats  of  the  republic,  takes  a  rapid 
survey  of  its  past  and  present  state,  passes  lightly  over  the  visit 
of  CsBsar  and  Pompey  to  Lucca;  and  while  he  mourns  over  the 
decay  of  the  Boman  republic,  owing  to  the  uncontrolled  passions 
of  the  citizens,  he  takes  pleasure  in  seeing  its  image  reflected  in 
the  republic  of  Lucca,  and  beholds  in  this  small  state  equality 
among  the  citizens,  obedience  paid  to  the  laws,  and  order  main- 
tained, while  at  the  same  time  all  are  free  to  follow  their 
diflerent  kinds  of  industry.  Their  weakest  point,  he  tells  them, 
is  their  military  force;  they  have  not  so  much  sought  to  be 
formidable  to  their  neighbours  as  to  excel  in  the  arts  of  peace. 
But  notwithstanding  all  its  excellences  the  state  requires  to  be 
regenerated  by  new  institutions,  as  the  walls  of  a  city,  when 
dlyed  by  a^,  faU  down  if  not  'repaired  in  time. 

^^  The  republics  of  Athens  and  Eome  were  supported  by  the 
eloquence  of  their  orators,  and  in  the  same  manner  the  in- 
habitants of  Lucca  must  strengthen  and  sustain  the  state.  The 
Venetians  have  enjoyed  full  liberty  for  nine  hundred  years; 
why  not  study  their  form  of  government,  as  the  Senate  of 
Bome  sent  deputies  to  Athens  to  copy  the  laws  of  Solon?  For 
the  wisest  men  have  declared  that  the  state  is  more  stable  when 
divided  into  two  or  three  distinctive  orders,  composed  of  different 
classes  of  men,  though  all  equal  in  the  sight  of  the  law.  Popular 
government  is  durable  if  it  does  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
nobles.  The  first  place  should  be  given  to  virtue,  the  second  to 
rank,  and  the  third  to  riches;  above  all  things  virtue  ought 
to  be  the  most  highly  esteemed.  They  are  deficient,  he  tells 
them,  in  one  thing  only — neither  their  past  nor  present  history 
is  written.  Nothing  so  animating,  nothing  so  enlightening  for 
a  people  as  to  have  their  glories  celebrated  in  writing.    In  past 


n 
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times  this  was  scaroelj  possible;  neither  the  Sienese  nor  the 
Genoese  have  their  histories  written,  and  even  the  celebrated 
enterprises  of  Venice  were  untold  ttntil  the  eloquent  and  ac- 
complished Bembo^  whose  death  has  so  lately  grieved  all  good 
men,  wrote  the  histoiy  of  Venice,  and  Gioyio,  the  father  of 
histoiy,  who  not  only  records  facts  but  extends  his  information 
to  all  nations  and  people.  Does  it  not  excite  the  desires  of  your 
old  men  to  hear  their  deeds  celebrated  in  like  manner?  How 
would  your  youth  be  stimulated  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
the  hope  of  a  record  in  their  country's  history?  He  instances 
the  Soman  emperors,  L.  Sylla  and  C.  Cfldsar^  who^  though  they 
weie  such  distinguished  generals,  disdained  not  themselves  to 
write  the  history  of  their  wars  to  emblazon  the  courage  of  the 
soldier  and  inflame  them  to  deeds  of  valour.  For  this  the  study 
of  eloquence  is  of  the  highest  importance,  in  order  that  history 
may  be  written  in  a  rich  flowing  style,  not  confined  to 
the  language  of  our  Italian  provinces  only,  but  in  copious 
periods,  worthy  of  being  admired  by  the  great  men  of  other 
nations.  The  histoiy  of  Lucca,  he  says,  is  worthy  of  being 
written,  especially  its  late  exertions  in  defending  and  strength- 
ening their  republic.  Even  your  present  vigilance  is  deserving 
of  high  praise ;  how  often  in  the  night,  while  employed  in  study, 
do  I  hear  the  guard  in  the  fortress  challenging  the  sentinels."  I 

He  eulogises  the  military,  the  government,  and  the  Senate,  t 

and  enumerates  the  tribunes  of  the  people  and  the  other  magis-  \ 

tntes  all  after  the  pattern  of  ancient  Bome. 

The  city  is  not  confined  to  the  space  within  its  walls,  and  j 

there  is  not  a  town  in  Europe  where  the  inhabitants  of  Lucca 
8ie  not  to  be  found  employed  in  commerce.    It  is  not  the  span  I 

of  earth  which  our  bodies  fill,  but  the  space  embraced  by  the  i 

mind  which  is  our  real  possession,  and  great  is  the  injury  ] 

inflicted  by  enclosing  within  narrow  bounds  the  excursive  power 
of  mind.  But  in  conclusion,  as  my  time  is  drawing  to  a  close, 
I  will  say  that  both  your  ancestors  and  yourselves  are  well 
worthy  of  being  recorded.  If  you  do  not  take  this  in  hand,  I  will 
myself  instigate  the  youth  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  entreat  that  the  champions  of 
liberty  and  the  promoters  of  the  public  peace  may  not  be  cast 
into  obUvion.  Be  not  wanting  to  yourselves,  O  men  of  Lucca, 
in  this  one  thing,  when  you  have  provided  for  everything  else. 
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I  shall  continne  this  subject  not  in  one  oration  only,  but  in  the 
many  which  bj  your  favour  I  am  deputed  to  recite  twice  a 
year.  And,  though  I  know  that  I  am  not  equal  to  the  task 
of  celebrating  your  glory,  yet  this  will  I  do  as  a  proof  of  my 
afiection  and  regard  both  for  you  and  for  the  republic."^ 

The  reader  has  here  before  him  the  substance  of  Paleario's 
first  oration  before  the  Senate  of  Lucca.  The  eloquence  which 
was  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  who  had  power  to 
rouse  a  whole  people  to  the  crusade  of  the  holy  war,  was  then 
exercised  by  learned  men,  and  eyeiy  country  had  a  salaried 
orator  to  sustain  their  gloiy  and  defend  their  liberties.  The 
power  of  the  press,  which  is  now  of  such  gigantic  force  as  to 
lead  public  opinion,  was  £aiintly  shadowed  out  in  Paleario^s 
address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lucca,  when  he  urged  them  to 
transmit  their  history  to  posterity  in  records  of  imperishable 
memory. 

We  have  already  hinted  in  a  former  chapter'  that  Paleario 
was  of  the  Sanseverino  lineage,  and  distantly  connected  with  the 
prince  of  Salerno.  An  accidental  meeting  at  Lucca  with 
Vincenzo  Martelli,  the  maggiordomo  of  the  prince,  awakened 
in  Paleario  the  desire  of  propitiating  the  fayour  of  so  munificent 
a  patron  of  learning. 

The  prince  was  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Liquisition  at  Naples.  Paleario,  who  had  undergone 
BO  much  persecution  at  Siena  on  account  of  his  opinions,  thought 
this  was  a  guarantee  for  religious  liberty  at  Salerno.  Under 
these  impressions  he  wrote  the  following  letter : 

AONIO  PiXEABIO,  OF  YeBOLI,  TO   FSBBANTB  SAirSBTBBIKO,  OF  ASAOOIT, 

THE  EXCBLLEVT  PbIKCE  OF  SaLBBNO. 

**  Though  the  place  of  one's  birth  or  reBidence  is  of  no  imporfcaace  as  re- 
gards the  respect  doe  to  rank  and  reputation,  for  the  splendour  of  yonr  virtue 
is  reflected  to  the  most  distant  regions,  yet  it  woold  not  have  been  displeasing 
to  me  to  have  been  bom  in  that  city,'  where  my  fore&thers  so  highly 
reyerenced  both  yon  and  yoor  father,  that  excellent  man  yonr  illustrious 
ancestor.  If  those  worlds  which  are  inhabited  by  oelestLal  minds  oon- 
tinnally  revolve  and  have  greater  celerity  and  force  according  to  their  vicinity 
to  the  globe  in  which  the  Great  Being  presides  as  ruler  and  mover  of  all 
things,  so  if  I  had  happened  to  be  bom  and  educated  in  that  city,  in  which 
you  as  a  sun  are  the  transfuser  of  light  to  awaken  and  illumine  the  minds  of 


1  Palearii  OperOy  Oratio  v.  pp.  108 — 117.         '  See  Chap.  n.  p.  70.        >  Sakmo. 
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mea,  I  ihoiild  indeed  hare  greatly  added  to  my  knowledge  and  aooomplish- 
menti ;  lor  your  benefits  would  have  been  showered  on  me,  as  on  my  fellow- 
citizens,  with  no  small  or  niggard  hand.  Daily  wonld  yon  have  imparted  to 
me  in  abundant  measnre  your  light  and  benignity,  and  I  might  have  at- 
tuned some  excellence  in  those  stndies,  which  by  your  protection  have  risen 
to  so  flonrishing  a  height  in  that  city.  Supported  by  your  &vour,  I  should 
have  been  able  to  undertake  anything.  What  then  would  have  been  the  joy 
of  my  fiiunily !  What  the  extent  of  my  vigils  and  lucubrations  1  How  great 
my  desire  of  praise  in  order  to  gratify  such  an  excellent  prince.  Deprived  of 
these  advantages,  not  finding  in  myself  that  which  I  most  desired  to  possess, 
1  thought  it  enough,  while  hiding  myself  in  the  solitude  of  Latium,  or  living 
in  the  confines  of  Tuscany,  to  pay  you  the  secret  homage  of  the  heart.  I 
should  still  have  remained  of  the  same  opinion,  if  my  book  on  the  Immortality 
if  tie  Soul  had  not,  through  my  own  imprudence,  divulged  my  family  name. 
"^Vmoenzo  Martelli,  a  most  courteous  person,  supping  at  Luoca  with 
Martino  Lilio,  a  young  man  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  literary  arts,  spoke  in 
the  most  honorable  terms  of  the  Palearij  my  ancestors.  He  gave  me  reason 
to  hope  that  it  would  be  both  agreeable  and  acceptable  if  I  expressed  to  you 
by  letter  my  great  devotion  towards  your  excellency.  To  make  this  more 
easy,  he  advised  me,  though  I  have  nothing  which  can  give  pleasure  to  a  man 
of  your  consummate  wisdom,  to  send  you  my  orations.  God  grant  that  what 
he  has  in  so  friendly  a  manner  advised  may  meet  with  happy  success.  The 
orations  will  now  be  published,  and  dedicated  to  you;  they  have  no  other 
merit  than  that  of  being  inscribed  to  a  prince  of  nobility  and  virtue.  The 
only  thing  which  can  give  me  pleasure  is  to  hear  that  they  are  agreeable  to 
you,  and  that  your  protection  will  defend  me  firom  the  detraction  of  envy. 
Ihis  win  be  dearer  and  more  precious  than  the  patronage  of  the  greatest 
kings  or  emperors.  For  you  are  accustomed  by  your  own  authority  to  pacify 
kbigdoms  disordered  by  sedition,  not  only  by  arms  but  by  your  eloquence.  It 
is  not  surprising,  while  you  live  in  such  glorious  light,  and  your  name  is  so 
uoiversaUy  exalted,  that  I  should  conceive  the  hope  that  if  you  approve  my 
orations,  they  will  be  acceptable,  not  to  our  Italian  nation  only,  but  find 
&voar  also  with  all  nations  and  people  when  sanctioned  by  your  judgment 
and  by  your  excellent  and  remarkable  talents.  Farewell.  Lucca,  1st  of  ApriL"' 

This  letter  must  have  been  written  after  Paleario's  arrival  at 
Liioca,  probably  in  the  year  1547.  The  prince  of  Salerno  de- 
sired MarteUi  to  return  the  following  answer  in  his  name : 

Vnrcxszo  Mjlbtelli  to  M.  Aomo  Paleabio,  in  thb  kamx  ov  the 

Prince  op  Sixbsho. 

"  From  a  letter  written  by  you  to  Yincenzo  Martelli,  and  one  addressed  to 
loe  several  days  ago,  I  feel  myself  obliged  not  only  to  thank  you  in  words 
but  to  be  grateful  in  actions.  Martelli  being  at  that  time  about  to  go  to 
Luoca,  I  commissioned  him  to  execute  one  of  these  good  offices  by  word  of 


^  Palearii  Opera,  p.  8. 
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month,  and  the  other  I  resezred  to  myself,  and  o£fer  you  my  assistance  when- 
ever you  wish  to  make  use  of  me  in  any  way.  I  have  heard  sinoe  inm.  him 
that  he  was  not  ahle  to  see  you.  I  cannot  avoid  expressing  the  interest  I  feel 
in  your  welfare,  and  beg  you  to  call  upon  me  in  any  necessity :  not  only  ought 
I  to  assist  yon  as  a  person  of  high  standing,  of  whom  I  have  always  heaid 
the  most  honourable  reports,  but  also  as  a  citizen  and  noble  of  Salerno. 

"  Whenever  you  like  to  come  and  see  your  ancient  race,  I  shall  have  very 
great  pleasure  in  making  your  personal  acquaintance.  Do  not  spare  me  in 
any  respect ;  be  assured  I  shall  not  forget  yon."^ 

No  wonder  if  so  flattering  a  letter,  fall  of  what  Paleario  calls 
'^  magnificent  promises/'  acknowledging  him  to  be  of  the  same 
**  ancient  race"  as  the  prince  himself^  and  inviting  him  to  visit 
the  country  of  his  ancestors,  kindled  hopes  of  advancement. 
Perhaps  in  imagination  he  already  saw  himself  mounting  the 
ladder  of  fame  and  looking  down  on  his  detractors  unharmed. 
But  the  course  of  events  was  not  favourable  to  his  wishes. 

The  prince  of  Salerno  was  not  at  Naples  when  the  rising 
took  place  on  account  of  the  Inquisition/  and  therefore  could 
not  justly  be  accused  of  fomenting  sedition ;  nor  did  he  leave 
Salerno  till  he  was  chosen  by  the  nobles  to  go  ambassador 
to  the  Emperor.  His  friends,  especially  Tasso  his  secretary^ 
and  Martelli  his  maggiordomoj  were  divided  in  opinion  whether 
he  ought  to  accept  this  appointment.  Bernardo  Tasso  thought 
the  mission  worthy  of  a  patriot  and  an  independent  man  who 
stood  in  such  near  relationship  to  Charles.'  Yincenzo  Martelli 
on  the  other  hand,  though  equally  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  prince,  knew  the  world  better,  and  viewed  the  matter 
in  a  different  light.  He  pointed  out  the  suspicions  which  such 
a  course  would  generate,  and  the  jealousy  which  would  be 
excited  in  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  on  seeing  a  prince  of  so 
much  wealth  and  influence  taking  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
the  affairs  of  Naples.*  But  Sanseverino,  moved  by  a  real  desire 
for  his  country's  good,  saw  no  difficulties,  and  left  Naples  on  the 
21st  of  May  in  company  with  Flacido  di  Sangro,  the  deputy 
of  the  people.  They  journeyed  by  land,  and  passed  through 
Bome  on  their  way  to  Nuremberg,  where  the  Imperial  court 

^  See  original  in  Appendix  A.  >  See  Chap.  ix.  p.  359. 

*  Ferrante  San  Seveiino  was  the  son  of  Mazia  of  Aiagon,  niece  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  and  cousin  to  Joanna,  the  mother  of  Charles  v. — ^Bernardo  Taaao, 
LHUre,  p.  89.    Ed.  1557. 

«  Serassi,  Vita  del  Tauo,  p.  30. 
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then  was.     By  the  following  letter  we  find  they  took  Lucca 
in  their  way.* 

AoNio  Palsasio  to  GnrsuppB  Jota. 

"  On  the  6th  of  October  I  received  a  letter  written  in  the  name  of  the 
Ptinoe  of  Salerno,  which  I  had  been  anxiouslj  expecting.  One  seemed  to  be 
written  by  yon,  for  the  handwriting  was  as  much  like  yonrs  as  yon  are  like 
joozaelf,  and  was  fbll  of  benevolence,  kindness,  and  love.  There  was  also 
a  very  polite  letter  from  Yincenzo  Martelli. 

"  The  day  after,  while  I  was  at  dinner,  the  much-desired  and  joyful  news 
was  bronght  me,  that  in  company  with  this  great  man  there  had  arrived  at 
Lucca  some  superior  and  heavenly-minded  persons.*  I  did  not  delay,  believe 
me,  to  hasten  to  the  house  of  Cenami,  where  it  was  said  he  was  lodged.  But  when 
I  arrived,  neither  Tasso  nor  Martelli  were  to  be  found,  nor  any  one  who  could 
introduce  me :  imagine  how  disconcerted  I  was,  for  the  hopes  which  Martelli 
had  inspired  me  with  by  letter,  and  you  had  confirmed  by  your  promises, 
utterly  vanished :  but  these  letters  being  recent,  and  the  promises  magnificent, 
I  took  courage  and  did  not  wait  for  any  companions,  partly  because  there 
were  not  any,  and  partly  because  I  had  heard,  which  indeed  I  found  true,  that 
few  men  were  more  distingmshed  or  more  courteous  than  the  prince.  When 
I  entered  his  presence,  and  threw  myself  at  his  feet,  he  would  not  allow  it,  but 
embraced  me  and  received  with  the  greatest  benignity  my  expressions  of  de- 
votion towards  him.  He  then  enquired  about  our  studies,  but  did  not  mention 
the  letter  I  had  sent  him  tlirough  you.  I  now  understand,  that  as  you  are 
gcnng  to  Spain,  you  were  afraid  of  appearing  rude  and  unpolished  if  you  had 
not  answered  me.  I  wonder  however  that  you  have  accepted  this  honour 
which  hitherto  you  have  refused. 

**  Antonio  Collino,  who  is  much  attached  to  you,  carried  the  letter  to  that 
excellent  woman  your  mother,  who  is  dying  with  the  desire  of  seeing  you. 
She  declared  that  the  letter  was  written  by  your  own  hand ;  she  embraced, 
kissed  it,  and  almost  obliterated  it  with  her  tears,  and  would  not  put  it  out  of 
her  hand.  M.  Lilio,  who  is  with  me  the  whole  day,  remarked  that  your  elegant 
and  dignified  style  was  almost  divine.  He  grieves  that  we  are  deprived  of 
joor  amiable  society,  and  though  you  are  not  fixed  in  any  place,  we  do  not 
enjoy  your  company,  nor  you  ours.  Meanwhile  we  are  uncertain,  where,  with 
whom,  yon  are  or  will  be.  I  can  understand  the  fastidiousness  of  your  taste 
from  a  knowledge  of  my  own.  In  these  days  the  characters  of  men  are  such 
that  it  is  better  to  be  nowhere ;  but  as  this  is  impossible,  not  to  stay  long  in 
one  place.  I  am  acting  towards  you  as  the  generality  of  medical  men  do 
when  they  wish  to  cure  a  disease  by  medicine,  that  is,  aggravate  the  com- 
plaint by  their  physic.  I  must  confess,  however,  I  have  not  found  any  remedy 
which  does  not  inflict  pain.  Tour  long  absence  is  very  distressing  to  Lilio, 
grievous  for  your  mother,  and  serious  for  me.    But  when  your  country  is  so 


>  The  Deputies  left  Naples  on  the  2lBt  of  May  1547. 

s  Beniardo  Tasso  and  Yincenso  Martelli  are  here  alluded  to. 
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nngrateful,  your  father  so  inflexible,  and  when  those  who  ought  to  hold  you  in 
great  consideration  do  not  understand  how  much  they  might  be  enlightened 
by  the  splendour  of  your  virtue,  what  can  I  sayP  I  feel  an  incredible 
hatred  for  the  whole  human  race,  which,  either  from  habit  or  from  idleness 
or  from  the  influence  of  some  Circe,  is  so  totally  changed,  that  the  immitj 
of  men  is  something  quite  extraordinary.  Be  of  good  courage,  and  comfort 
yourself  in  your  own  virtue,  and  rejoice  that  you  are  beloved  by  those  whom 
you  yourself  love.  Of  this  you  cannot  have  a  more  faithful  witness  than  my- 
self, for  I  think  of  yon  continually,  and  every  day  admire  more  and  more 
your  contempt  of  human  affairs.  If  this  were  only  so  &i  modified  as  to  in- 
duce you  to  write  oflener  to  those  who  love  you,  it  would  make  your  character 
one  of  the  most  amiable  in  existence*"^ 

Ferrante  Sanseverino,  prince  of  Salerno,  had  been  summoned 
ty  the  city  of  Naples  to  go  to  Grermany  as  deputy  from  the 
nobles,  and  represent  to  the  Emperor  how  impossible  it  was 
to  establish  the  Inquisition  at  Naples ;  he  was  accompanied  by 
Placido  di  Sangro,  deputy  from  the  people,  for  the  same  object 
But  Toledo  the  viceroy,  who  enjoyed  the  fall  confidence  of  the 
Emperor,  had  taken  care  to  despatch  a  messenger  of  his  own, 
Don  Gronzalez  di  Mendozza  Marchese  della  Yalle,  who  arriving 
before  the  envoys  of  the  city,  had  the  advantage  of  making  the 
first  report.  When  the  prince  of  Salerno  arrived  he  was  not 
admitted  to  an  audience  for  several  days,  and  it  was  intimated 
to  him  that  it  would  be  at  the  risk  of  his  life  if  he  returned  to 
Naples  without  his  majesty's  permission.  Thus  retained  as  a 
hostage  for  the  good  behaviour  of  Naples,  Placido  Sangro  was 
desired  to  return  with  the  Marchese  della  Yalle,  who  was  the 
bearer  of  the  Emperor's  orders,  but  Placido  declared  that  he 
could  not  return  without  seeing  the  Emperor.  When  told  that 
unless  he  obeyed  he  would  have  reason  to  repent  it,  he  intrepidly 
replied  they  might  do  what  they  pleased  to  him,  but  he  would 
.  not  stir  till  he  had  spoken  to  his  majesty,  this  being  the 
commission  given  him  by  the  city  of  Naples ;  and  he  boldly  de- 
clared it  was  the  Emperor's  duty  to  listen  to  the  just  complaints 
of  his  subjects  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance.  His  frank- 
ness and  decision  made  their  due  impression,  for  Granvelle 
presented  him  next  day  to  Charles.  In  this  audience  he  loudly 
complained  of  Toledo's  conduct  to  the  city  of  Naples  in  need- 
lessly exciting  it  to  tumult,  and  entreated  his  majesty  to  summon 
the  Marchese  della  Yalle  and  confront  him  with  the  deputy 

^  Palearii  Opera^  lib.  It.  ep.  17. 
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of  the  people,  and  then  he  wonld  better  nnderstand  the  real 
state  of  the  case*  The  Emperor  however,  though  satisfied  to 
have  learned  the  truth,  was  too  prudent  not  to  uphold  the 
authority  of  the  viceroy. 

The  prince  of  Salerno,  finding  he  was  likely  to  he  detained 
m  Gennany,  sent  for  his  secretary  Bernardo  Tasso^  to  assist  him 
in  his  negotiations  on  behalf  of  Naples.  After  the  lapse  of 
a  year  he  succeeded  in  procuring  an  amnesty  for  the  city,  and 
the  restoration  of  its  arms  and  artillery,  on  condition  of  its 
paying  a  fine  of  100,000  ducats,  and  he  himself  was  allowed 
to  retom  to  Naples,  but  was  enjoined  not  to  interfere  in  public 
affiuis. 

On  his  return  in  May  of  1548  he  went  straight  to  Salerno ; 
when  he  went  to  Naples  tbe  whole  city  thronged  to  meet  him, 
Toledo  could  not  forgive  the  prince  his  popularity,  and  when 
he  visited  him  at  Gastelnuovo  with  an  escort  of  four  hundred 
horsemen  and  more  than  ten  thousand  persons  flocked  to  see 
the  prince,  from  that  moment  his  ruin  was  resolved  on.  He 
began  by  obliging  him  to  give  an  account  of  the  custom  dues 
at  Salerno,  and  connived  at  a  murderous  attack  on  the  prince, 
sapposed  to  bave  been  organized  by  Don  Garcia,  Toledo's  son. 
As  the  criminal  though  taken  was  not  punished,  the  prince 
resolved  to  go  a  second  time  to  Charles  to  demand  justice* 
Afi:aid  of  being  arrested  by  Toledo  he  sent  his  letters  by  land, 
bat  went  himself  by  sea  to  Venice.  There  unfortunately  he 
found  the  duke  of  Somma  and  a  number  of  Neapolitan  exiles, 
who  used  every  effort  to  draw  him  over  to  the  French  party, 
bat  he  remained  firm  to  his  original  intention,  and  set  out  for 
Padua.  The  wound  he  received  firom  the  assassin  began  to 
open  afiresh ;  whilst  resting  to  allow  it  time  to  heal,  he  received 
an  order  firom  the  Emperor  at  Innspruck  to  appear  before  him 
within  fifteen  days.  Somewhat  alarmed  at  this  he  sent  one 
of  his  people,  Tommaso  Pagano,  to  state  why  he  could  not 
inunediately  travel,  and  to  complain  of  the  intrigues  of  Toledo 
which  made  him  fear  for  his  safety.  When  the  Emperor 
said  he  might  come  Pagano  replied,  '  I  may  tell  him  then  that 
he  may  come  safely  in  reliance  on  your  word :'  on  which  the 
Emperor  angrily  rejoined,  Savra  di  mi  pdlahraj  no  digo  yo^  se 

^  It  waa  during  Taaso's  absence  in  Germany  that  he  wrote  that  beautiful  letter 
from  Augsbuig  to  hii  wife  Portia. — Tasso,  LetUre^  No.  199.    See  Appendix  B. 
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quier  venir  que  venga^  se  no  aga  lo  que  le  pareze^  and  immediately 
dismissed  Pagano,  who  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  give  an 
account  of  his  mission.  The  prince  of  Salerno,  finding  he  was 
quite  out  of  favour,  became  alarmed,  and  his  mind  reverted 
to  the  splendid  offers  which  had  been  made  to  him  bj  France. 
After  conferring  with  the  French  ambassador  and  the  duke  of 
Somma  at  Venice,  he  openlj  declared  himself  for  Henrj  II. 
A  fatal  resolution,  for  previous  to  success  his  country  must 
have  been  steeped  in  blood.  He  was  appointed  captain- 
general  of  the  expedition  for  conquering  Naples,  and  in  the 
event  of  success  he  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  government  as 
viceroy.  With  the  eagerness  with  which  hope  waits  on  desire  he 
already  fancied  himself  master  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  event 
proved  far  otherwise.  Toledo  was  a  prudent,  vigilant  governor, 
and  he  took  care  to  put  the  coast  in  such  a  state  of  defence  and 
preparation  that  there  was  no  room  for  the  foot  of  an  invader. 
Secretly  he  was  not  displeased  at  the  defection  of  Sanseverino, 
his  rival  in  popularity  and  influence.  In  the  month  of  April 
1552  he  convened  a  council  of  state  in  the  royal  palace,  and 
declared  the  prince  of  Salerno  a  rebel,  all  his  estates  and  fiefs 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  he  himself  exposed  to  the  penalty  of 
death.  The  prince  repaired  to  Ischia  in  the  month  of  August 
with  twenty-five  French  gallies,  hoping  to  find  there  the 
Turkish  fleet  to  join  him  in  his  enterprise  against  the  kingdom 
of  Naples ;  but  it  had  set  sail  for  the  Levant  eight  days  before. 
He  overtook  the  Turks  in  the  waters  of  Prevesa,  but  could  not 
prevail  on  them  to  return ;  on  the  contrary,  they  induced  him 
to  go  on  with  them  to  Constantinople  and  advise  with  the 
sultan,  who,  they  assured  him,  would  assist  him  with  a  powerful 
fleet  the  following  spring.  But  this  proved  only  an  empty 
boast,  and  after  six  months'  stay  in  Turkey  no  alternative  was 
left  him  but  retiring  to  France.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
decision  of  the  Turks  was  a  wise  one.  To  have  wantonly  at- 
tacked the  kingdom  of  a  powerful  sovereign  at  the  instigation  of 
a  rival  power,  was  an  enterprise  which  would  have  been  severely 
retaliated  on  the  Turks  themselves.  During  the  lifetime  of 
Henry  11.  the  prince  of  Salerno  was  well  received  and  munifi- 
cently entertained  in  France ;  but  at  his  death,  during  the  wars 

1  On  my  word,  I  do  not  say,  if  he  chooses  to  come,  let  him  do  as  he  thinks 
proper. — Serassi,  Vita  del  TassOf  p.  44. 
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of  the  leagae  the  prince  haying  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
EogaenotSy  he  was  finally  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  and 
died  in  misery  at  Ayignon  in  1568,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one 
years.  He  may  be  said  to  have  perished  a  martyr  to  the  cause 
of  dyil  and  religious  liberty ;  for  he  risked  and  lost  all  to  free 
ids  conntry  from  the  rigorous  government  of  a  bigoted  sovereign. 
The  question  is,  would  the  country  have  ,been  more  free  under 
Fiance?    History  replies  in  the  negative. 

Thus  xmhappily  ended  the  life  of  a  man  worthy  of  a  better 
lot,  but  evidently  somewhat  deficient  in  judgment.  The  barons 
and  nobles  of  Naples  had  always  maintained  sufiicient  inde- 
pendence to  overawe  the  court.  Toledo  the  viceroy  was  a 
Spaniard,  fiuthful  to  his  sovereign,  but  rigid  in  his  rule.  He 
governed  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  winning  the  affections  of  the 
Emperor's  sabjects  formed  no  part  of  his  plan ;  we  cannot  there- 
fore wonder  that  he  was  eager  to  handle  so  absolute  an  engine 
as  the  Inquisition.  The  prince  of  Salerno  on  the  contrary  was 
a  man  of  mild  benevolent  character,  a  patron  and  a  lover  of 
literature,  a  generous  and  munificent  prince,  and  a  favourer 
of  reform.  He  himself  wrote  poetry/  and  cultivated  every 
species  of  literature.  He  reopened  the  university  of  Salerno, 
once  80  famous  as  a  school  of  medicine,  appointed  professors 
of  philosophy,'  and  assembled  all  the  Neapolitans  distinguished 
for  learning  in  his  new  university/  inviting  them  in  the  name 
of  their  country  to  devote  their  talents  to  its  honour. 

Salerno  was  celebrated  in  the  eleventh  century  for  the  study 
of  medicine  and  philosophy  at  a  time  when  Europe  in  general 
blew  little  of  learning  or  literature.  The  Arabs,  as  far  as  their 
leligion  permitted,  were  diligent  students  and  admirable  pro- 
ficients in  certain  kinds  of  knowledge,  especially  in  mathematics, 
medicine,  and  philosophy.  Aristotle  was  held  in  high  esteem 
in  their  schools,  although  the  original  ideas  of  this  great  phi- 
losopher were  somewhat  obscured  by  the  labours  of  his  com- 
mentators, Avicenna  and  Averroes.^    The  Saracens  at  this  period 

*  Some  of  hiB  yeraes  are  found  among  Hiose  of  Laura  Terracina. — ^Tiraboschi, 
I^.  Ital,  torn.  Tii.  p.  101. 

'  "Messer  Mattheo  Maeeiffni  condoUo  alia  lettura  di  FhHosophia  neUo  studio  di 
S«Urno  dot  JPrineipe  mio  Siffnorer—Taaao^  ZetUre,  p.  247.    Ed.  1557. 

'  He  entreated  the  Cardinal  Triyulzio  to  allow  Gio.  Angelo  Papio,  iuo  nrvitore^ 
*  *w  fmstatto  perche  vmga  a  leggere  a  quetto  studio, — Idsm^  p.  544. 

*  See  Chat.  t.  p.  167. 
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made  frequent  incursions  into  Europe,  and  particularly  in  the 
south  of  Italy.  The  school  of  Salerno  owed  its  origin  to  an 
African  of  the  name  of  Constantine,  a  native  of  Carthage.  He 
had  been  a  uniyersal  traveller,  and  visited  ahnost  eveiy  region 
of  the  globe.  At  Babylon  he  studied  grammar,  geometry,  and 
mathematics,  And  likewise  directed  his  attention  to  the  astronomy 
and  physics  of  the  Ghaldees.  After  thirty-nine  years  spent 
in  the  most  assiduous  application  abroad  he  returned  to  Africa; 
but  his  countrymen,  instead  of  welcoming  him  back  with  joy 
or  endeavouring  to  profit  by  the  treasures  of  knowledge  he  had 
acquired,  were  so  ignorant  as  to  look  on  him  with  the  utmost 
jealousy  and  ill-will,  and  even  to  project  his  destruction.  Having 
been  informed  of  this  plot  against  his  life,  he  embarked  in  the 
night  on  board  a  galley,  and  set  sail  for  Salerno.  There  he 
concealed  himself  under  the  garb  of  a  beggar,  but  was  recog- 
nised by  the  brother  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  at  whose  court  he 
had  sojourned.  Aware  of  Constantine*s  learning  he  presented 
him  to  duke  Bobert,  who  received  him  with  distinguished 
honour.  This  encouragement  induced  him  to  take  up  his  abode 
at  Salerno,  and  he  devoted  himself  with  fresh  zeal  to  study, 
particularly  to  medicine.  His  residence  at  Salerno  spread  the 
fame  of  its  medical  school  throughout  Europe;  and  such  was 
the  confidence  placed  in  its  science  and  skill,  that  when  any 
person  of  importance  was  ill  a  message  was  despatched  to  Salerno 
for  a  physician.  Its  reputation  was  still  frurther  enhanced  by 
the  publication  of  a  work  there  by  Giovanni  of  Milano,  dedi- 
cated to  the  king  of  England. 

In  order  to  understand  why  the  medical  school  of  Salerno 
sought  for  so  distant  a  patron,  we  must  remember  that  Tancred 
the  Norman  was  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Bobert  of  Normandy) 
who  conquered  Puglia,  Calabria,  and  the  principality  of  Salerno 
about  the  same  time  that  William  duke  of  Normandy  in- 
vaded England.  This  William,  as  is  well  known  in  English 
history,  had  three  sons,  William  Buftis,  heir  to  the  kingdom  of 
England,  Bobert,  duke  of  Normandy,  and  Henry.  Bobert  went 
with  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  on  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
was  present  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem ;  but  the  joy  of  his  success 
was  turned  into  grief  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  brother 
William  without  children.  Being  the  eldest  son  the  crown 
of  England  belonged  to  him ;  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was 
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offered  to  hitn,  but  he  preferred  returning  to  occupy  Us  father's 
throne.*  On  his  way  home  he  passed  by  Salerno,  and  paid 
a  Tisit  to  his  relation  there,  Duke  Bobert.  During  his  stay  the 
wound  which  he  had  received  at  Jerusalem  began  to  open,  and 
the  physicians  of  Salerno  said  it  had  been  inflicted  by  a  poisoned 
knee,  and  that  he  could  not  be  cured  xmless  the  poison  were 
sucked  out  of  the  wound.  The  humane  prince  could  not  be 
brought  to  consent  that  any  one  should  risk  his  life  by  perform- 
ing so  dangerous  an  office.  But,  as  the  tale  goes,  his  wife 
Sibylla,  with  true  womanly  deyotion,  took  an  opportunity  while 
he  was  asleep  to  suck  the  poison  out  of  the  wound,  and  saved 
her  husband's  life. 

The  grateful  and  convalescent  prince  begged  the  doctors  to 
write  oat  a  regimen  for  the  preservation  of  his  health,  and  this 
gave  occasion  to  the  composition  of  a  book  in  the  name  of  the 
medical  school  at  Salerno.  It  was  however  written  by  one  hand 
only,  in  verse,  and  dedicated  to  Bobert,  king  of  England,  and 
circulated  throughout  Europe.  This  attestation  of  the  singular 
merits  of  the  school  of  Salerno  rendered  it  for  many  ages  the 
highest  medical  authority  in  the  Western  world. 

The  first  school  after  the  fall  of  Bome  and  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Boman  academies,  was  the  school  of  Salerno.  It 
underwent  however  a  considerable  change ;  for  medicine  and  its 
usual  accompaniments,  astrology  and  the  occult  sciences,  were 
now  thrown  into  shade,  and  other  branches  of  knowledge  more 
assiduously  cultivated. 

When  Ferrante  Sanseverino,  prince  of  Salerno,  was  declared 
a  rebel,  the  university  was  closed,  and  has  never  since  been 
opened.  Sanseverino  left  no  posterity,  and  the  principality  of 
Salerno  was  attached  to  the  crown  of  Naples.' 

Bernardo  Tasso,  the  secretary  of  the  prince,  was  involved  in 
the  ruin  of  his  patron,  but  after  having  served  him  twenty-two 
years  under  prosperous  circumstances,  he  was  too  noble-minded 
to  desert  him  in  adversity.  By  attaching  himself  to  his  fallen 
fortunes  he  also  was  declared  rebel,  and  all  the  property  which 
had  been  bestowed  on  him  in  the  principality  of  Salerno  was 

1  This  delay  cost  him  the  crown  of  England.  Henry  I.  mounted  the  vacant 
throne.  In  vain  Robert  pleaded  his  birthright,  and  even  landed  at  Portsmouth  with 
a  considerable  force.  Anaelm  the  primate  negociated  an  accommodation,  and  Bobert 
retired  with  a  pension  of  three  thousand  marks. — Hume,  Siit  of  Engl.  yol.  i.  p.  248. 

^  Tiraboechi,  Lett,  Itai,  tom.  yii.  p.  101 ;  Giannone,  Storia  di  Napoli^  tom.  iv. 
p.  322,  and  seq. 
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confiscated  to  the  state/  Tasso  was  sent  hj  the  prince  to  reside 
in  Paris  as  his  agent.  At  first  his  absence  from  his  family  was 
somewhat  alleyiated  by  the  favour  with  which  he  was  received 
at  the  French  court ;  but  after  remaining  a  year  at  Paris,^  seeing 
no  prospect  of  the  amelioration  of  his  patron^s  affairs,  he  re* 
quested  and  obtained  permission  to  rejoin  his  famUy  in  Italy. 
He  then  repaired  to  Bome ;  tenderly  attached  to  his  wife  Portia 
he  used  every  effort  to  get  her  and  his  two  children  to  join  him, 
but  unfortunately  his  wife's  brothers,  the  Gambacorti,  were  men 
of  sordid  minds,  who  ungenerously  took  advantage  of  Tasso 
being  an  outlaw  to  keep  possession  of  their  sister's  dower.  As 
a  rebel  Tasso  could  not  plead  in  court,  so  that  he  was  completely 
in  their  power.  Portia  herself  was  very  unhappy  at  this  un- 
worthy conduct  of  her  brothers ;  she  longed  to  get  out  of  their 
hands  and  rejoin  her  husband.  Tasso  with  some  difficulty  got 
her  placed  for  protection  in  the  convent  of  San  Festo,  with  her 
daughter  Cornelia  and  a  waiting-woman. 

Meanwhile  Tasso  contrived  to  get  his  son  Torquato  sent  to 
Bome,  with  the  hope  that  he  would  soon  be  followed  by  his 
mother  and  sister.  This  separation  from  his  mother  made  such 
an  impression  on  the  sensitive  mind  of  the  embryo  poet,  that 
years  after  he  poured  forth  his  feelings  in  a  beautifrd  sonnet : 

Me  dal  sen  della  Madre  empia  fortuna 
Pargoletto  divelse ;  ah !  di  qne'  bad, 
Ch'  eUa  bagn6  di  lagrime  dolenti, 


^  Bernardo  Tasso  by  this  edict  lost  a  beautiful  house,  which  belonged  to  him  in 
Salerno,  full  of  splendid  furniture  and  valuable  tapestry,  and  an  inoome  of  nine 
hundred  crowns  in  gold,  which  he  held  on  the  customs  of  Salerno,  Sanserenno,  and 
Burgensatioo,  and  nothing  was  left  him  but  his  wife's  dower,  and  some  fumztnre 
which  he  had  sent  to  Naples  when  his  wife  Portia  remoyed  there. — Seraau,  Vita 
del  Tasso,  p.  46. 

^  Part  of  the  time  he  was  with  the  court  at  St.  Grermain,  where  he  wrote  some 
sonnets  in  praise  of  Mai^erite  de  Valois  the  accomplished  sister  of  Heniy  n., 
afterwards  duchess  of  Savoy. 

<'  Angioletta  del  Ciel  qvik  giCi  mandata 
Dal  sonuno  sole  ad  habitare  in  terra : 
Ke  la  cui  mente  si  nasconde  e  seixa 
Quanta  yirtute  a  gli  Angeli  fu  data; 
Che  con  la  luce  de  begU  occhi  armata 
D'  un'  inyitta  honestiL,  perpetua  guerra 
Fai  con  la  turba  de  sensi,  ch'  atterra 
Ogni  cosa  gentil  da  Dio  creata :" 

B.  Tasso  Rime,  lib.  iy.  p.  53.    Ed.  1660. 
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Con  806pir  mi  limembra,  e  degli  urdenti 
Preghi,  che  se  n'  portar  1'  aure  fugaci, 
Ch'  io  non  dovea  giung^r  piu  rolto  a  volto 
Fra  quelle  braccia  aocolto 
Con  nodi  ood  stretti  e  d  tenaci. 
Lasso !  e  segiig  oon  mal  sicnre  piante, 
Qoal  Ascanio,  0  Camillo,  il  padre  errante.' 

The  arrival  of  Torqnato  in  Rome^  in  October  1554,  was 
ft  great  comfort  to  his  father:  by  the  liberality  of  Cardinal 
Ippolito  II.  of  Este,  a  handsome  apartment  had  been  assigned 
him  in  his  palace  of  Monte  Giordano ;  his  happiness  would  have 
leen  complete  if  he  could  have  been  joined  by  his  wife  and 
daughter;  but  without  sacrificing  the  whole  of  her  fortune, 
amounting  to  some  thousand  crowns,  this  seemed  impossible. 
The  election  of  the  new  Pope,  Paul  IV.,  the  sworn  enemy  of  the 
imperial  party,  raised  new  hopes  of  success,  and  all  seemed  pro- 
pitious to  his  wishes,  when  on  the  13th  of  February,  1556,  he 
received  the  sudden  and  melancholy  news  of  his  wife's  unexpected 
death.  This  shock  filled  his  cup  of  misfortune  to  the  brim. 
Portia,  worn  out  with  anxiety  and  grief  at  her  separation  from 
her  husband,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  an  illness  of  only  twenty- 
four  hours'  duration.  By  her  death  Bernardo  was  not  only  de- 
prived of  a  loving  and  amiable  wife  but  his  children's  fortune, 
which  remained  in  the  hands  of  their  unnatural  relations.  On 
this  occasion  he  wrote  a  most  lamentable  letter  to  the  prince  of 
Salerno,  bemoaning  the  fate  of  his  daughter  left  alone  among  her 
enemies.  He  says  his  wife's  death  must  have  been  a  violent 
one,  perhaps  from  poison,  and  accuses  himself  as  partly  the 
caoBe:  '*I  may  be  said  to  have  killed  this  my  poor  unhappy 
wife,  and  to  have  caused  my  own  ruin,  for  if  I  had  not  been 
instigated  by  the  love  of  worldly  honour  I  should  have  gone  to 
speak  to  Don  Gio.  Mandrich  when  you  were  here,  my  wife  would 
now  be  alive  and  with  me,  and  I  should  not  be  suffering  from 
a  grief  which  breaks  my  heart.  God  often  punishes  human 
ambition.  I  know  that  you,  who  have  a  noble  and  generous 
heart,  foil  of  gratitude,  piety,  and  christian  charity,  will  mourn 
over  the  misfortunes  of  your  servant  and  try  to  help  him 
as  much  as  you  can.'"  In  vain  he  tried  to  get  possession  of 
Us  daughter  and  his  children's  inheritance.    He  petitioned  the 

'  Serassi,  Viia  del  Tauo^  p.  57. 

'  Beniardo  Tasao,  ZetUrCf  toI.  ii.  p.  167. 
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Spanish  court,  but  his  brothers-in-law  were  the  strongest,  and 
thej  had  resolved  to  many  Cornelia  at  Naples,  that  they  might 
give  her  only  what  dower  they  pleased.  Torqnato  they  said 
could  not  inherit  anything,  being  the  son  of  a  rebeL  Bernardo 
now  decided  to  take  orders,  hoping  to  get  some  benefice  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  privileged  character  of  ecclesiastic 
to  be  protected  against  the  machinations  of  his  enemies.  But 
the  rupture  between  Philip  II.  and  Paul  IV.,  and  the  approach 
of  the  imperial  army  to  the  gates  of  Eome,  put  this  idea  to  flight, 
and  his  greatest  anxiety  was  to  get  out  of  Rome  with  his  little 
property  as  fast  as  possible.  Having  first  despatched  Torquato 
te  his  relations  at  Bergamo,  he  went  himself  to  Pesaro,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Urbino.  His  son  Torquato 
was  subsequently  summoned  from  Bergamo  to  be  the  companion 
of  the  young  prince  Francesco  Maria. 

In  the  year  1557  Bernardo  had  finished  his  Anuxdigiy  and  was 
desired  by  the  duchess  of  Urbino*  to  read  it  in  presence  of  the 
court.  They  were  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  duke  Guidobaldo, 
in  1548,  proposed  it  should  be  dedicated  to  Philip  II.  as  a 
means  of  reconciliation  with  the  king.  Tasso  was  very  unwilling 
to  do  this,  and  would  not  accept  the  salary  which  the  duke  of 
Urbino  offered  him,  as  temporary  gentleman  of  his  court,  until 
every  application  had  failed  of  success  both  to  the  court  of  France 
and  to  his  ancient  patron.  Bernardo  Tasso  went  to  Venice  to 
print  his  poem,  accompanied  by  Dionigi  Atanagi.  The  famous 
Paolo  Manuzio  was  at  this  time  confined  to  bed  with  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  but  Tasso  went  to  visit  him  in  his  chamber. 

Meanwhile  Tasso's  firiends  were  unremitting  in  their  en- 
deavours at  the  Spanish  court  to  get  his  property  restored, 
particularly  Paolo  Mario  ambassador  firom  the  court  of  Urbino. 
There  was  no  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  outlawry  as  a  rebel 
taken  ofi^,  but  the  restoration  of  his  children's  property,  and 
.  granting  him  the  compensation  which  he  asked  of  three  hundred 
crowns  a-year  on  the  duchy  of  Milan,  were  by  no  means  so  easy  j 
hopes  however  were  held  out  that  if  he  dedicated  his  poem 
to  king  Philip  he  might  be  propitiated.  Bernardo  had  great 
comfort  in  the  promising  talents  of  his  son ;  he  seemed  to  have 

^  Yittoria  Famese,  grandaughter  of  Paul  m.  She  was  the  duke  of  Urbino's 
second  wife,  and  was  married  to  him  in  January,  154S. — Benistoun,  Duke*  of 
JJrbinOy  vol.  iii.  p.  95. 
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80  much  of  the  mother's  character  that  his  father  fondly  hoped 
eie  debbia  riusdr  un  grancT  uomo.  About  the  beginning  of 
NoTember  1560^  when  he  had  jnst  completed  his  sixteenth  year, 
his  fiither  sent  him  to  finish  his  studies  at  Padoa^  and  wrote 
to  his  firiend  Sperone  entreating  him  to  see  and  board  him 
in  some  house  where  he  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  had  example.  That  same  year  the  Amcuiifft  was  published 
and  sent  to  Spain,  but  he  was  not  more  successful  when  he 
taked  a  fortune  for  a  poem  than  he  of  old  who  offered  a 
^kingdom  for  a  horse/  and  after  a  year's  vain  expectation  he 
gave  up  all  hope  and  placed  himself  in  the  service  of  cardinal 
Lnigi  d'  Este.  In  1563  he  was  the  chief  secretary  of  Guglielmo 
dnke  of  Mantua,  who  gave  him  the  appointment  of  governor 
of  Ostia.  In  the  year  1569  Torquato  Tasso  was  summoned 
from  his  dalliance  with  poetry  in  honour  of  the  princesses  d'  Este 
at  Ferrara  to  the  death-bed  of  his  father,  who,  being  at  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy-six  years,  did  not  long  survive  the 
severity  of  his  disease.  He  died  at  Ostia  on  the  4th  September 
1569. 

Paleario,  as  we  have  said,  was  engaged  as  orator  to  the 
republic  of  Lucca  to  deliver  two  orations  a  year  in  Latin  on 
some  great  subject,  such  as  eloquence,  the  republic,  a  defence 
of  the  best  studies,  justice,  temperance,  happiness,  fortitude, 
pradence,  civil  concord. 

His  oration  on  eloquence  was  one  of  the  most  animated 
and  probably  one  of  the  first  delivered.  He  speaks  with  diffi- 
dence in  a  place  which  had  been  always  ocoipied  by  eloquent 
men,  but  is  encouraged  by  the  good  will  evinced  towards  him 
in  the  recent  election.  For  without  having  any  acquaintance 
or  friendship  with  the  inhabitants  of  Lucca  they  have  conferred 
on  him  the  honour  of  this  public  employment,  accompanied  by 
SQch  proofs  of  esteem  and  respect  that  he  should  feel  almost 
^eqnal  to  the  task  were  he  not  stimulated  by  a  desire  to  shew 
lumself  grateful  for  the  honour  done  him.  On  accepting  their 
invitation  he  figured  to  himself  that  he  was  going  to  dwell 
among  the  sages  of  antiquity,  men,  like  Brutus,  Dedus,  and 
Cato,  who  not  only  were  desirous  of  cultivating  all  the  liberal 
sciences,  but  also  the  most  stimulating  of  all,  eloquence.  Where 
indeed  could  it  flourish  better  than  in  a  fi:ee  city,  a  well-ordered 
itpublic?    Bom  at  Athens,  brought  to  perfection  at  Bome, 
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eloquence  flourished  there  as  long  as  the  republic  was  in  vigour ; 
it  was  rightly  considered  to  be  the  companion  and  the  ofipiing 
of  liberty,  for  when  the  latter  took  its  departure  from  the  state 
eloquence  soon  followed  in  its  wake. 

'^  Bear  with  me  then  if,  while  I  thank  you  for  the  benefit  con* 
ferred  on  me,  I  launch  out  at  large  on  the  praises  of  eloquence.  In 
the  early  ages,  when  cities  were  first  built  and  governments  sys- 
tematized, eloquence  began  its  reign ;  how,  think  you,  could  men 
drawn  from  the  surrounding  countiy,  ignorant  of  civilised  life,  have 
been  induced  to  build  towns,  to  enact  laws,  but  by  the  eloquence 
of  some  superior  mind?  The  power  of  rhetoric  tamed  the  mul- 
titude and  made  them  amenable  to  the  common  weal.  What 
would  be  the  state  of  mankind  if  they  could  not  express  their 
strong  sensations  and  opinions  ?  This  faculty  of  communicating 
our  ideas  and  rousing  the  feelings  of  our  fellow-citizens  raises  us 
above  the  birds  and  the  animals.  What  a  wonderful  power 
is  that  of  speech,  eloquent  speech,  which  can  at  pleasure  ealm  an 
agitated  assembly,  melt  it  to  tears,  or  rouse  it  to  indignation. 

^^  The  power  of  oratory  in  influencing  mankind  is  greater  than 
the  authority  of  the  greatest  kings.  An  eloquent  man  is  the 
most  useful  citizen  of  the  state.  I  address  you,  O  young  men, 
whose  ardent  minds  and  virtuous  hopes  look  to  the  fame  of 
immortality,  to  whatever  branch  of  knowledge  you  turn  your 
attention  you  should  value  none  higher  than  eloquence;  and 
beginning  with  philosophy,  which  is  said  to  come  fix)m  heaven, 
what  part  of  philosophy  is  there  which  does  not  require  to  be 
adorned  with  the. graces  of  oratory?  The  first  is  physics;  it 
needs  to  be  explained  in  clear  distinct  language,  lest  we  add 
darkness  to  difficulty,  and  rather  detach  learners  from  philosophy 
than  instruct  them,  an  error  into  which  many  sophists  of 
the  present  day  fall.  Now  is  the  time  when  men  have  more 
acute  discernment  to  obliterate  the  idea  that  it  is  a  fine  thing 
not  to  be  understood,  and  that  there  is  wisdom  in  useless 
questions  and  obscure  definitions.  As  to  the  second  part  of 
philosophy,  dialectics,  this  is  in  the  greatest  confusion.  The 
arrangements  and  arguments  of  the  ancients  are  despised.  People 
are  so  superstitious  that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  Aristotle  the 
prince  of  philosophers,  who  is  in  dialectics  as  in  other  sciences 
an  acute  and  eloquent  reasoner.  Whoever  dedicates  himself 
to  philosophical  studies  ought  first  to  acquire  the  eloquence 
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of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  study  to  write  lucidly  and  me- 
thodicallj  in  good  Latin.  For  he  is  esteemed  a  good  orator 
who  speaks  with  accuracy  and  method^  and  while  unfolding 
his  philosophical  doctrine  supports  it  with  logical  arguments^ 
clothed  in  choice  and  classic  language,  convincing  the  judgment 
and  charming  the  ear^  instead  of  fatiguing  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  endeavouring  to  overcome  difficulties  by  wrapping 
philosophy  in  obscure  phrases  and  unmeaning  sentences.  We 
find  this  practised  both  in  the  study  of  medicine  and  law. 

''  How  useful  in  times  of  peril  to  the  state  to  have  able  and 
eloquent  orators  to  send  as  ambassadors  for  the  defence  and 
liberty  of  the  republic.  The  Italian  language  is  indeed  sweet 
and  harmonious,  but  if  it  did  not  receive  a  certain  vigour  and 
force  from  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  in  treating  of  important 
matters,  it  might  degenerate  into  light  and  frivolous  expressions. 
It  would  be  a  shame  for  us  to  be  surpassed  by  foreigners  in  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  if  we  have  the 
honour  of  Italy  at  heart  we  shall  certainly  take  care  that  our 
youth  shall  not  be  behind  in  this  respect.  With  this  view 
I  propose  this  year  to  interpret  the  oration  of  M.  Tullius,  in 
which  he  devotes  his  talent  to  prove  that  in  eloquence  the  Latins 
are  equal  or  superior  to  the  Greeks.  Its  art  consists  in  its 
perfection,  and  in  explaining  it  we  shall  have  occasion  to  unfold 
the  figures  and  rules  of  rhetoric  of  which  he  has  made  use. 
Here  we  shall  see  the  consummate  talent  of  the  orator,  and 
observe  how  he  uses  the  Socratic  inductions  and  adapts  them 
to  the  Peripatetic  system. 

*'  In  the  following  year  I  propose,  with  your  permission,  to 
explain  the  books  of  Aristotle  on  dialectics  in  Greek,  in  order  that 
the  youth  may  not  drink  from  the  rills  and  streamlets,  but  from 
the  fountain-head  of  the  Peripatetics,  and  thus  study  imitedly 
both  Greek  and  Latin. 

**  This  method  will,  I  hope,  be  useful  to  all.  Those  who  wish 
to  devote  themselves  to  oratory,  or  that  part  of  philosophy  called 
ethics,  should  remember  that  without  a  knowledge  of  dialectics 
they  can  never  imderstand  that  which  Aristotle  has  written 

on  morals. 

"For  suppose  a  young  man  of  talent  and  judgment  should 
be  filled  with  a  spiritual  desire  to  investigate  eternal  things,  how 
would  he  get  over  the  opposite  opinions  of  theologians  if  he  has 
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not  the  benefit  of  this  science?  We  shall  not  however  dwell 
long  on  this  point,  but  only  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  teach 
oratory.  If  any  one  thinks  that  the  students  will  not  be  able 
this  year  to  enter  on  such  important  studies  as  Demosthenes  and 
Aristotle,  we  can  put  it  off  till  the  following  year.  I  shall 
willingly  yield  to  the  opinion  of  the  heads  of  the  college,  and  if 
they  approve  of  uniting  the  study  of  Greek  eloquence  with  that 
of  moral  philosophy,  I  will  turn  the  attention  of  my  scholars  to 
Isocrates,  the  parent  of  eloquence,  on  whose  tomb  a  Siren  was 
placed  to  signify  the  sweetness  and  charm  of  his  oratory. 

As  I  am  the  first  whom  you  have  publicly  invited  to  this 
new  chair,  and  being  thus  honoured  by  you,  O  Lucchese,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  confine  myself  within  the  limits  of 
my  natural  diffidence  and  modesty,  but  rather  to  exert  myself 
day  and  night,  to  do  not  only  what  I  can,  but  what  I  ought,  in 
order  that  the  rising  youth,  who  are  the  strength  and  vigour 
of  the  republic  of  Lucca,  may  reap  every  possible  advantage  from 
your  benefits.^ 

Faleario^s  private  sentiments  and  warm  affectioxxs  are  more 
amply  unfolded  in  his  confidential  correspondence,  and  in  order 
to  become  fully  acquainted  with  him  it  will  be  necessary  to  draw 
largely  from  this  faithful  transcript  of  his  mind. 

The  following  letter  written  to  a  valued  young  friend,  Sylves- 
tro  Lilio,  who  was  absent  at  Home,  shews  the  strength  of  his 
attachments  and  the  sincerity  of  his  religious  principles.  The 
young  man  was  a  native  of  Lucca,  and  had  considerable  influence 
in  the  state.  His  society  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
Paleario,  '^ho  was  separated  from  his  family  and  from  the 
comforts  of  his  home:  oppressed  with  poverty  and  in  delicate 
health,  the  companionship  of  a  yoxmg  ardent  mind  was  a  support 
peculiarly  needful  to  him.  But  self  was  forgotten  under  the  idea 
that  his  friend  was  reading  the  Epistles  of  Paul  with  the  devout 
Flaminio.'  Paleario  entreats  him,  if  this  is  really  the  case,  not 
to  think  of  his  wishes,  his  parents'  entreaties,  or  the  exigencies 
of  the  state ;  but  to  stay  for  a  while  and  profit  by  the  religious 
instruction  which  a  study  of  the  Scriptures,  in  company  with 
such  a  character  as  Flaminio,  would  afford  him. 

^  The  above  is  the  substance  of  the  fourth  oration,  De  Laudibtu  Sloqumiia,  greatly 
abridged  and  condensed. — ^Palearii  Opera,  pp.  98 — 108. 
*  Karc'  Antonio  Flaminio.    See  Chap.  xy. 
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No  apology  is  needM  to  the  intelligent  reader  for  giving 
these  letters  in  fall :  thej  are  fragments  whicli  make  ns  live,  as 
it  were,  in  the  society  of  this  devoted  man,  and  enter  the 
sanctoaiy  of  his  secret  meditation. 

AONIO  FaLKLBIO  to  SILYB8TBO  LiLIO. 

"If  the  lore  of  your  ootuitiy  and  the  desire  of  seeing  jour  friends  made 
jDu  wisli  to  return  aknost  immediately  on  yonr  arrival  in  Rome,  I  attribute 
this  more  to  your  devotion  towards  us  than  to  the  counsels  of  your  family. 
li,  liowever,  tibe  magnificence  and  pomp  of  the  court,  which  is  the  delight  of 
80  many,  is  disgusting  to  you,  and  if,  though  from  your  noble  birth  and  great 
liehes  you  can  live  there  in  a  splendid  manner,  you  prefer  returning  to  us, 
I  do  indeed  congratulate  you  for  being  endowed  with  rare  wisdom ;  and  I  re- 
joice also  on  our  own  account,  for  we  shall  enjoy  once  again  your  delightful 
society.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  did  not  guess  this  would  be  the  case  from 
the  first.  I  knew  well  you  were  an  enemy  to  ambition,  of  unswerving  in- 
tegrity, and  not  only  a  friend,  but  a  lover  of  chastity  and  modesty.  I  wondered 
bow  you  could  be  absent  for  a  month  from  the  dearest  objects  of  your  affection ; 
the  more  so  as  nothing  ought  to  be  so  dear  to  you  as  your  excellent  parents, 
DO  place  so  charming  as  your  native  country.  And  what  a  country !  A  free 
akj,  regulated  by  just  laws  and  upright  morals ;  in  which  the  evil-disposed 
csn  find  no  opportunity  of  committing  crime,  or  any  hope  of  concealment; 
wiiere  great  eoEpectations  are  entertained  of  you,  and  where  such  is  the 
vererence  in  which  you  are  held,  that  notwithstanding  your  youth  you  are 
looked  upon,  and  are  truly  the  moderator  of  the  elders,  the  pattern  of  religion 

sad  holiness  of  life After  your  departure,  and  that  of  our  Giuseppe,^ 

nothing  could  please  or  enliven  me,  and  I  fell  into  such  a  languid  and  torpid 
state  of  mindy  that  every  one  was  astonished  to  see  the  cheerfulness  which  you 
lued  to  admire  all  gone.  Both  mind  and  countenance  were  changed.  The 
only  person  who  could  at  all  revive  me  by  his  amiability  and  sweet  dis- 
pOBitioQ,  was  your  cousin  Martino  Lilio.  The  bad  state  of  his  health,  under 
wUdi  he  had  almost  sunk,  and  the  cold  of  this  severe  season,  try  him  ezceed- 
in^y.  His  illness  g^ves  me  so  much  anxiety  that  I  feel  as  if  I  were  either  ill  or 
going  to  be  HL  His  mother,  his  engaging  wife,  and  his  excellent  brother  beg 
sod  entreat  me  to  go  and  live  with  him.  Here  I  am  in  my  apartment,  with- 
out wife,  children,  or  servants,  and  without  money.  For,  as  you  know,  I  was 
ohHged  some  months  since  to  go  to  Colle  by  a  long  and  dusty  road,  but  now 
in  eoDseq[nence  of  the  heavy  rains  so  deep  in  mud,  that  I  will  not  allow  these 
poor  unhappy  creatures  to  take  such  a  journey  on  my  account.  All  my 
fiiends,  your  father,  Bonvisi,  Cenami,  Bemardini,  and  Amulfini  assist  me  in 
my  necessities,  and  take  care  that  in  my  penury  I  am  supplied  with  eveiy- 
thing,  though  in  fact  I  am  content  with  so  little  that  I  feel  myself  as  rich  as 
OrssBQs.  From  what  I  can  understand  by  the  letter  you  have  ?nitten  to  your 
Esther,  we  may  shortly  expect  you  here.    Then  my  pleasure  will  be  greater 


'  Giuseppe  Jova,  a  poet,  afterwards  the  secretary  of  Yittoria  Colonna. 
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than  the  pain  which  now  oppreBses  me.  I  see  in  this  same  letter  that  yon  aza 
reading  the  Epbtlee  of  Paul,  and  that  Flaminio,  your  firiend  and  mine,  ia 
leading  yon  to  the  study  of  theology.  May  God  reward  him,  who,  to  make 
you  truly  happy,  is  teaching  you  the  sum  and  suhstance  of  true  life,  the  chief 
crowning  point  of  all  study.  If  you,  who  from  your  earliest  youth  were 
studious  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  deyoted  yourself  to  all  that  wise  men  oould 
teach  you  about  living  well,  were  now  to  apply  yourself  to  deeper  studies,  what 
may  not  be  your  future  progress,  and  what  your  exemplary  life  and  conduct? 
If  what  I  allude  to  is  true, — ^for  I  do  not  know  it  for  a  certainty,  but  am  only 
led  by  conjecture  to  this  supposition,  because  I  love  you  more  than  mysd^ 
and  have  your  welfare  more  at  heart  than  my  own, — ^by  no  means  withdraw 
yourself  from  the  city  (Rome),  that  is,  the  house  of  Flaminio.  As  he  is  with 
the  illustrious  Pole,  whom  I  name  with  reverence,  what  a  great  benefit  this 
will  be  for  you.  Gk)od  heavens !  What  advantages  will  you  derive  in  many 
ways  from  living  in  daily  intercourse  with  such  persons.  On  this  account, 
though  I  desire  your  presence  more  than  any  one,  do  nothing  hastily;  let 
neither  my  letters  nor  the  entreaties  or  recommendations  of  your  parents, 
your  countiy,  or  those  of  persons  the  dearest  to  you  in  the  world,  induce  you 
to  change  your  abode,  if  you  are  with  Flaminio  and  Pole.  Our  friends  Parent! 
and  Pacini  salute  you.    Adieu."^ 

While  Paieario  was  at  Lucca  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
law,  his  original  profession.  In  the  oration  on  eloquence,  of 
which  we  have  given  a  sketch,  he  treats  it  as  a  brancli  of 
philosophy.  His  capacious  mind  embraced  all  the  sciences 
which  had  the  slightest  affinity  with  his  own  line  of  study.  As 
under  the  republic  of  Rome,  lawyers  were  also  orators,  who 
by  the  vehemence  of  their  eloquence  moved  and  guided  the 
public  mind,  so  Paieario,  ambitious  of  imitating  these  classic 
models  of  antiquity,  strove  to  revive  the  ancient  mode  of  eloquent 
harangues ;  and  while  he  considered  the  law  as  a  part  of  phi- 
losophy, worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  and  that  "without  it 
neither  kingdoms,  cities,  nor  human  life  itself  can  exist/'  he 
laments  that  the  old  laws,  so  clear  and  lucid  in  their  use  and 
application,  should  have  been  so  utterly  neglected,  and  entreats 
the  youth  of  Lucca  not  to  let  this  interesting  branch  of  know- 
ledge lie  buried  under  the  prosing  notes  of  commentators,  but 
to  cultivate  and  adorn  it  with  all  the  graces  of  elocution  and 
oratory,  as  their  forefathers  did.  He  encourages  them  by  the 
example  of  Alciati,  whose  splendid  talents  had  struck  out  a  new 
path  in  jurisprudence,  and  raised  it  once  again  to  the  dignity  it 
had  formerly  attained. 

^  Palearii  Operaf  lib.  iy.  ep.  3. 
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Andrea  Alciati^  was  one  of  the  luminaries  of  the  sixteenth 
oentory ;  a  man  of  original  mind,  who  dared  to  introduce  inno- 
vations and  step  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  the  law.  He 
studied  history,  antiquities,  languages,  literature  and  criticism 
with  the  view  of  illustrating  his  profession ;  this  was  so  contrary 
to  general  custom  that  it  gave  a  new  aspect  to  jurisprudence. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Milanese  noble,  and  passed  through  his 
studies  at  Favia  and  Bologna  with  such  Sdatj  that  when  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age  he  wrote  in  three  days  notes  on  the 
laws  of  Justinian.  This  gave  him  the  privilege  of  defending 
causes  before  he  attained  the  usual  age.  He  next  published  his 
Paradoxes  of  Civil  Law,  a  work  which  stamped  him  as  an  inno- 
vator, but  spread  his  fiime  so  £bu:  abroad  that  he  was  invited 
to  Avignon  as  professor  of  civil  law  with  a  salary  of  500  crowns. 
His  auditors  increased  so  rapidly  that  a  hundred  crowns  were 
subsequently  added.  The  learned  Erasmus,  in  1521,  wrote 
him  a  laudatory  letter,  congratulating  him  on  his  great  talent : 
unfortunately  the  great  foible  of  his  character  was  vanity,  and 
the  excessive  praise  which  was  lavished  on  him  encouraged  this 
fiuling  to  such  a  degree  that  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Calvi  that 
aU  Europe  was  ringing  with  the  praises  of  Alciati.  A  vain 
mind  is  generally  an  inconstant  one,  and  so  it  proved  in  this 
instance.  He  left  Avignon  to  return  to  Milan,  where  he  took 
up  the  profession  of  advocate,  but  he  missed  the  incense  of 
popular  applause  which  public  lectures  had  brought  him.  He 
tried  to  get  a  professorship  in  Italy ;  not  succeeding  he  returned 
to  Avignon,  in  1528,  without  having  any  public  employment 
there.  Subsequently  he  was  invited  to  lecture  in  the  university 
of  Bourges  with  a  salary  of  600  crowns,  a  sum  by  no  means 
equal  to  his  expectations,  and  his  restless  spirit  again  turned  his 
thoughts  to  Italy.  An  increase  however  of  300  crowns  detained 
him  at  Bourges  till  1532.  But  not  all  the  honours  and  ad- 
vantages heaped  on  him  there  could  su£Sce ;  he  wrote  a  satirical 
poem  on  the  inhabitants  of  Bourges,  and  this  paper  when  made 
public  was  answered  in  the  same  pungent  style.  At  this  time 
he  was  employing  his  Italian  friends  to  bargain  for  a  chair  in 
diffisrent  places  as  professor  of  law  in  Italy.  At  length  he  was 
lecalled  to  Milan  by  the  duke  Francesco  Sforza,  and  appointed 
professor  at  Pavia  with  the  enormous  salary  of  1500  crowns ; 

1  Bom  1492,  died  1550. 

TOL.  n.  K 
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but  wherever  lie  went  his  inconstant  disposition  made  him 
restless  and  dissatisfied.  In  1537  we  find  him  at  Bologna, 
four  years  after  at  Pavia  again,  and  in  1543  he  was  at  Ferrara 
when  Paul  IIL  visited  that  conrt.  This  pope  was  ever  a  patron 
of  learned  men,  and  he  conferred  on  Alciati  the  title  of  Apostolic 
Protonotary.  Soon  after,  in  1546,  he  was  recalled  to  Pavia, 
and  there  his  wanderings  terminated  with  his  life  at  fifty-eight 
years  of  age.  He  was  highly  gifted  with  intellectual  power, 
but  the  moral  part  of  his  character  was  so  sadly  deficient  that 
his  defects  obscured  the  brilliancy  of  his  fame.  He  was  taxed 
with  vanity,  inconstancy,  and  greediness  both  of  food  and  gold.^ 
But  as  a  lawyer  he  greatly  raised  his  profession,  and  what  waB 
once  considered  the  province  of  hard-working,  plodding  men, 
became  worthy  of  the  highest  energies  and  acquirements  of 
a  philosopher. 

Paleario,  who  ftiUy  entered  into  the  comprehensive  and 
liberal  opinions  of  Alciati,  wrote  an  eloquent  oration  against 
L.  Murena'  and  sent  it  to  Alciati,  entreating  his  opinion  of 
its  merits,  and  asking  whether  he  should  be  considered  too 
bold  in  becoming  the  antagonist  of  the  great  Cicero :  should  this 
be  Alciati's  opinion,  or  if  he  otherwise  disapproved  of  the 
oration,  he  would  suppress  it  altogether. 

AoNio  Paleabio  to  Akdbba  AlciatIi  jtbisoonsult. 

"  If  you  value  the  defenden  of  your  profession  as  much  as  you  excel  in 
civil  law,  my  hopes  will  not  be  disappointed  that  the  oration  I  have  written 
against  L.  Murena  will  be  a  bond  of  union  between  us ;  for  though  the 
great  and  brilliant  qualities  which  you  have  brought  to  bear  on  the  science  of 
jurisprudence  are  not  to  be  equalled  by  others,  yet  you  will  not  be  displeased  if 
I  desire  that  my  work  may  share  a  slight  degree  of  your  vast  reputation.  It 
cannot  indeed  bear  comparison  with  anythiDg  of  yours,  but  the  scope  and 
intention  are  the  same.  You  have  been  the  first  to  adorn  dvil  law  with  the 
splendour  of  elocution,  so  long  clogged  by  obscure  and  incomprehensible 
phrases.  I  believe  I  am  the  first  to  defend  it  in  a  Latin  oration  firom  the 
restrictions  of  Tollius.  In  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Boman  Bq>ublio 
this  science  was  limited,  and  attacked  by  calumny. 


^  Something  must  probably  be  allowed  in  the  way  of  exaggeration  as  to  his  de- 
fects. When  a  man  rises  above  his  compeers  in  talent  or  inteUeotnal  power,  his 
deficiencies  are  raised  as  it  were  on  a  pinnacle,  and  become  the  theme  of  envious 
and  inferior  minds,  whose  very  element  is  censure. 

'  Olivet  in  his  criticism  of  Cicero's  works  says  of  this  oration,  that  the  Latin 
of  this  piece  of  eloquence  is  so  perfect  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  difference 
between  the  style  of  Cicero  and  Paleario. 
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"  Yoms  it  a  far  happier  lot ;  from  a  superior  itation  yon  fight  alternately 
vi£h  the  Qreela  aad  with  the  Latins,  often  with  the  barharians,  and  always 
oome  off  Tictoiioas.  I,  under  disadvantages  of  time  and  plaoe,  fight  against 
the  prince  of  eloquence  (Cicero),  however  unequal  to  him ;  your  praise  will 
be  in  every  mouth,  while  I  am  overwhelmed  by  the  cavillers.  There  are  a 
pestilent  set  of  men,  whose  chief  pleasure  is  to  criticise  and  to  vituperate 
others.  They  have  no  respect  for  Servius  Sulpitius,  whom  I  have  defended, 
nor  for  that  upright  man  M.  Cato ;  they  care  little  about  civil  law,  which  I  seek 
to  eimoble,  nor  the  learning  of  the  Stoics,  which  I  have  striven  to  sustain ; 
bat  they  will  Bjl  their  whole  attention  on  the  novel  and  obnoxious  attitude 
1  usome  in  presuming  to  rise  up  against  the  divine  and  heavenly-gifled 
onior.  Here,  oh  Alciati,  I  appeal  to  your  equity  and  sincerity.  K  it  is 
sot  allowable  to  examine  and  discuss  the  writings  left  us  by  the  ancients,  if 
we  are  not  permitted  to  investigate  truth,  we  have  no  means  of  avoiding 
the  errors  into  which  so  many  writers  fall,  who  purposely  perhaps,  to 
aroid  rousing  hatred  and  envy,  refrain  from  seeking  truth.  Where  do 
we  find  those  zealous  devotees  of  Cicero,  who  consider  his  every  word  bb 
oneolarp  There  is  nothing  Cicero  more  reproves  than  fighting  under  the 
authority  of  a  name.  I  beseech  you,  Alciati,  by  your  talents  and  good  for- 
tune, to  assist  me  on  this  occasion.  See  what  a  storm  hangs  over  me !  and 
what  a  multitiide  are  prepared  for  attack.  There  never  was  a  time  in  which 
aeouers  were  more  numerous.  If  you  still  exercise  the  profession  of  ad- 
voeate,  remember  I  pray  you  to  be  my  defender.  Those  who  dread  approaching 
danger  generally  seek  advice  and  assistance.  To  whom  can  I  appeal,  or  call 
i^OQ  hot  you,  who  are  so  potent  a  defender  and  adviser  P 

"Ton  are  now  in  possession  of  the  oration,  and  it  shall  not  see  the  light 
ooept  by  your  command,  aad  unless  you  approve  aad  prepare  to  defend  it. 
Coandering  the  learning  of  a  liberal  mind  I  think  it  would  be  a  shame,  if  you, 
the  most  eloquent  of  jurisconsults,  were  not,  by  your  legal  ability,  to  sustain 
the  defender  of  law;  and  it  would  be  equally  a  disgrace,  if  the  most  dis- 
tiigiiished  of  lawyers  did  not  shield  with  the  armour  of  eloquence  a  man  who, 
in  defenoe  of  this  your  favorite  science,  has  exposed  himself  to  great  peril. 
Bot  as  I  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  oontrary  to  your  opinion,  if  this  oration 
displeases  you  I  will  suppress  it.  Fkay  oblige  me  by  writing  your  opinion. 
FarewdL"* 

We  see  here  the  energy  and  modeaty  of  Paleario's  character ; 
aidmiier  as  he  was  of  Cicero  he  would  not  be  pinned  down  to  his 
opinions.  The  investigation  of  truth  was  his  most  important 
object,  and  he  was  at  all  times  anxious  to  lay  down  that  great 
pfindple,  now  so  thoroughly  understood,  that  truth  is  to  be 
Bot^ht  for  itself|  irrespectiye  of  human  authority ; — a  principle 
which  could  never  find  acceptance  at  Rome,  where  truth  is 
subservient  to  authority.     This  in  fact  is  the  reason  why  all 

'  Palearii  Opera^  lib.  iv.  ep.  21. 
n2 
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intellectual  freedom  is  denied  to  the  Yotaries  of  the  Boman 
chinch.  Paleario,  shrinking  from  the  Beveritj  of  criticiBm, 
sought  aid  from  some  high  and  independent  authority  before  he 
presented  his  oration  to  the  public. 

Alciati  entered  fvllj  into  Paleario's  idea  and  answered  his  letter 
without  evincing  any  of  that  vanity  for  which  he  has  been  so 
much  blamed;  he  encouraged  him  to  persevere  in  his  efibrts 
to  revive  the  ancient  method  of  declamation,  reassured  him  as 
to  the  fear  of  offering  an  affront  to  Cicero  by  differing  from  his 
opinion,  and  professed  himself  both  delighted  and  gratefrd  for  his 
eloquent  oration. 

Andbba  Alciati,  jubisconsult,  to  Aokio  Palbabio. 

"  I  hare  read  with  great  eagemess  your  oration  against  L.  Mniens,  in 
which  yon  answer  Oioero;  the  perusal  has  given  me  the  greatest  pleasure. 
Not  so  much  because  you  patronise  oiyil  law  and  defend  our  profession  against 
the  eloquent  and  distinguished  orator,  though  this  also  was  agreeable  to  me, 
but  because  you  revive  the  ancient  manner  of  declamation,  and  that  you  open 
up  and  clear  the  way  which  rhetoricians  during  the  past  careless,  and  I  may 
say  juvenile  age,  have  choked  up  with  their  controversies.  This  is  not  only 
useful  in  encouraging  eloquence,  but  also  to  us  jurisconsults.  The  prudent 
answers  of  Alexander,  Comeo,  and  Sodno,  which  axe  so  much  prized,  if  you 
take  away  the  l^al  phraseology,  what  are  they  but  dedam&tions  P  Very  few 
professors  of  the  liberal  arts  can  attain  distinction ;  if  they  desire  &me,  they 
prefer  devoting  themselves  to  jurisprudence,  which  really  bears  fruit,  rather 
than  grow  old  in  correcting  boys'  exercises  and  scanning  quantities ;  thus 
the  finest  exercise  of  learning  has  perished.  I  am  rejoiced  that  this  art 
(eloquence)  has  been  so  gloriously  revived  by  you,  and  confess  mysdf  on  this 
account  greatly  obliged.  Nor  do  I  think  this  will  militate  against  the 
authority  of  TuUius,  which  ought  indeed  to  be  held  sacred.  He  himself  used 
sometimes  to  take  the  part  of  his  adversaries ;  it  is  by  this  Socratic  method 
that  truth  is  more  clearly  elucidated.  Bomitius,  if  I  mistake  not,  said,  *  Speak 
against  me,  that  we  may  seem  two  persons.'  Ton  have  nothing  therefore  to 
fear,  my  dear  Aonio,  from  those  who  value  Cicero.  I,  who  am  one  of  those, 
and  love  you  sincerely  on  this  account,  am  so  &x  &om  thinking  that  you  have 
done  any  wrong  to  the  mi^jesty  of  Cicero,  or  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
wanting  in  respect  to  him,  that  I  even  venture  to  assert  that  Cicero  himself 
would  have  been  of  your  opinion,  if  the  cause  which  he  upheld  had  not  re- 
quired a  different  kind  of  reasoning.  In  all  his  works  we  see  marked  evidence 
of  the  value  which  he  put  on  dvil  law.  Arise,  thou  most  learned  man,  and 
bring  us  back  to  our  ancient  eloquence ;  reestablish  the  custom  of  declaiming, 
80  long  lost  by  the  carelessness  of  our  ancestors,  and  restore  to  civil  law  its 
true  dignity.  You  not  only  do  not  detract  anything  from  the  estimation  in 
which  Cicero  is  generally  held,  but,  icor*  iu^Xaru^,  by  reflection,  you  make 
him  more  refulgent.    I  who  belong  to  the  studious  tribe  confess  myself  so 
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gntily  obliged  to  yon  for  your  exertionB,  that  I  scaioely  know  how  to  express 
my  ihankB.    Farewell.    Ticmo,  October  1, 1669.^ 

Paul  III.,  when  he  met  Alciati  at  Ferrara,  offered  him  great 
eocleaiastical  rewards  and  benefices  if  he  would  go  to  Rome,  but 
he  preferred  lining  free  and  enjoying  the  applause  of  his  scholars. 
He  afterwards  wrote  to  Paolo  Gioyio :  ^^  I  am  glad  I  hare  not 
allowed  mjself  to  be  deceived  by  the  promises  of  this  ctmning 
old  Pope ;  you  know  he  wanted  to  have  me  at  Rome,  and  great 
lemimeration  was  offered  me  at  Torino,  Ferrara,  and  Bologna. 
For  my  own  private  reasons  I  was  more  cautious  than  you, 
pradent  philosopher,  with  all  your  wise  precepts.  Why  should 
I,  imder  a  vain  and  uncertain  hope  of  being  made  cardinal, 
leDounce  such  great  offsrs  and  honours,  and  a  certain  and  ample 
sahuy?  Why,  for  this,  despise  the  applause  of  so  many  young 
men  who  surroxmd  me,  and  foolishly  leave  my  place  vacant 
for  the  many  aspirants  who  are  knocking  at  the  door,  and  thus 
lose  the  esteem  and  advantage  I  have  acquired  with  no  mean 
praise."* 

The  few  works  which  Alciati'  left  behind  him  are  chiefly  on 
juiisprudence,  but  some  treat  of  subjects  springing  from  the 
study  of  the  law,  such  as  the  duties  of  magistrates,  the  military 
and  dvil  offices  under  the  Roman  republic,  &c.  He  made 
a  large  collection  of  all  the  inscriptions  belonging  to  Milan,  his 
iiative  place,  of  which  copies  are  to  be  found  in  the  Vatican  and 
Ambrosian  libraries ;  and  he  used  them  in  composing  a  history 
of  Milan  from  its  foundation,  a  work  of  small  extent,  but  the 
fiist  which  had  been  written  imder  the  authority  of  ancient  and 
authentic  documents. 

One  of  Paleario's  weaknesses,  which  he  shared  in  common 
with  the  learned  of  that  day,  was  an  eager  desire  for  the  patron- 
age of  princes  and  great  men.  He  addressed  his  poem  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul  to  Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Romans,  in 
topes  of  receiving  some  reward  or  distinction.  This  desire  for 
pationage  became  almost  a  vice  when  it  encouraged  the  spirit  of 
adnlatioiu    A  prince  who  could  raise  a  man  from  poverty  to 

*  Palearii  Opera,  lib.  iy.  ep.  22. 

'  This  letter  is  prefixed  to  some  editionfl  of  hie  history. — See  Jk  Thou,  and 
^■yle,D»rt. 

'  See  ^niaboschi,  who  says  of  hun,  ^^  Andrea  Aleiaii  ttomo  grmtde  u^ualmente  e 
^meri  ttu^  UgaU,  e  negU  atneni  detla  Letteraturar—lett.  Ital,  torn.  yii.  p.  205. 
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optdence  by  a  word  was  worth  conrtmg;  and  unless  the  patron 
were  really  a  person  of  great  talent  and  virtue,  there  was  no 
avoiding  a  certain  degree  of  humiliation  in  paying  the  homage 
required,  a  homage  altogether  unsuited  to  Paleario's  cast  of 
mind.  Judging  by  our  own  ideas  of  independence,  we  cannot 
entirely  acquit  him  of  using  more  flattering  language  than  we 
can  approve ;  but  we  must  recollect  that  northern  temperaments 
can  scarcely  sympathise  with  the  impulsive  and  imaginative 
natures  of  the  south.  Even  the  friends  of  Faleario,  however, 
thought  him  too  ambitious  in  sending  his  works  to  Ferdinand/ 
A  friend  of  his,  Orgetorix  Sphinter,  who  from  his  name 
appears  to  have  been  a  Hungarian,  had  seen  a  copy  of  Paleaiio's 
oration  against  L.  Murena,  and  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Carlo  Laureno,  praising  it  in  the  highest  terms. 

Obostobix  Sphintbb  to  CuiIiO  LAtTBEirO. 

''  When  I  came  lately  from  Bome  to  GermaDj,  I  saw  in  the  hands  of  some 
learned  men  the  oration  of  Aonio  Paleario  against  L.  Mnrena,  which  I  had 
read  at  Milan  some  weeks  hefore,  and  which  had  afforded  me  the  same 
gratification  that  all  lus  other  prodnctions  hare  done.  Do  yon  ask  whyP 
I  heard  here  the  same  opinion  as  at  Milan.  Excellent  judges  a£Brm  that  if 
M.  Tullius  were  to  come  to  life  againi  he  wonld  adopt  the  opinion  of  Aonio ; 
and  if  called  on  to  pass  judgment,  they  would  condemn  Murena.  Those 
most  observant  of  the  purest  and  most  chaste  diction,  say  that  there  is 
no  doubt  that  if  it  had  been  written  in  that  happy  period  when  the  Latin 
tongue  was  in  the  most  flourishing  condition,  it  would  in  all  future  time  have 
been  most  highly  prized  and  esteemed.  They  praise  the  grave  and  dignified 
language,  and  highly  extol  the  easy  flow  of  its  composition.  They  admire  the 
pleasing  and  agreeable  manner  in  which  he  imitates  the  ancients,  and  how 
admirably  he  represents  a  Boman  citizen,  being  so  solicitous  for  the  common- 
wealth as  to  heighten  the  danger;  expressing  his  fear  that  if  Murena  is 
acquitted,  soldiers  may  at  any  future  time,  by  following  their  oommander, 
inflame  the  civil  desires  of  their  general,  and  thus  extinguish  every  vestige  of 
liberty.  Let  whoever  reads  it  only  fancy  himself  living  in  those  days  when 
the  trial  took  place,  and  at  a  period  when  such  things  might,  and  indeed 
ought  to  have  been  said.  Our  Henry,  who  is  very  diligent  and  has  read 
through  the  whole  of  the  oration  by  M.  Tullius  in  favour  of  Murena,  has 
particularly  observed  the  arguments  which  Cicero  made  use  of  to  influence  the 
minds  of  the  judges,  espeoially  in  civil  law,  and  the  discipline  of  the  Stoics  ; 
and  he  has  written  them  down  in  opposite  columns,  so  that  it  may  be  easily 
seen  how  well  he  replied  to  eveiy  objection.  If  you  write  to  Aonio,  I  beg  you 
to  tell  him  that  the  oration  will  soon  be  published.  What  does  he  expect  ? 
I  announce  that  it  will  be  out  in  a  few  days.    With  his  usual  prudence  he  has 

*  See  Chaf.  m.  p.  111. 
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KTind  it  before  sending  it  to  the  printer.  Beg  him  alio  in  my  name  not  to 
dfispiie  Henry;  for  either  his  anmnuiry  or  the  whole  of  Oioero'a  oration  ia  to 
be  prefixed,  in  order  that  those  who  are  prepared  and  wish  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  reasoning  of  jnriBOonsnlta,  and  the  attacks  on  the  discipline  of  the 
Stoios,  may  know  with  what  arguments  they  are  defended.  This  will,  I  think, 
diminish  the  labour  of  studious  men.  For  it  makes  a  Tery  great  difference, 
when  a  thing  is  to  be  enquired  into,  whether  the  book  is  at  hand,  or  is  to  be 
seiiehed  out  elsewhere.    Adieu.    Cologne,  13  January,  1548."^ 

Who  this  Henzy  was,  «nd  what  was  the  exact  nature  of  his 
work,  is  unknown,  but  it  appears  that  he  had  made  a  kind  of 
digest  of  the  judicial  arguments  for  and  against  Murena  made 
use  of  hj  Cicero  and  Paleario.  We  find  no  mention  of  the 
publication  of  this  oration  in  any  of  Paleario's  letters.  In  the 
following  reply  to  Orgetorix  Sphinter  he  does  not  even  allude  to 
Laureno's  work. 

After  writing  the  aboTe  letter  to  Carlo  Laureno,  Orgetorix 
Sphinter,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  sense  and  experience, 
wrote  the  following  judicious  and  faithful  letter  to  Paleario. 

Oboetobix  Sphinteb  to  Aonio  Paleabio. 

"  I  would  rather  have  preferred  speaking  than  writing  to  you  of  some 

things,  but  have  been  prevented  by  the  journey  I  took  to  Qermany  after  the 

death  of  Sadoleto.    I  am  still  detained  here  by  business,  and  cannot  tell  when 

I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  Italy.    I  arrived  on  the  6th  of  January  at 

Cologne ;  on  the  15th  I  wrote  to  Laureno,  who  I  believe  sent  you  a  copy  of 

my  letter,  with  Henry's  summary.    This  man,  believe  me,  is  one  of  the  most 

zealous  friends  you  have.    He  has  great  and  extended  communication  with 

Hongaiy,  and  enjoys  the  patronage  of  very  distinguished  persons.  Last  year  he 

was  at  the  court  of  king  Ferdinand;  and  holding  you  himself  in  such  high 

estimation,  he  concluded  your  name  would  be  well  known,  and  was  surprised 

to  find  your  books  so  unknown,  that  he  did  not  meet  with  any  one  who  had 

ever  seen  them.    He  asked  about  Yergerio,  who  is  esteemed  a  good  and  clever 

man,  but  no  letters  had  been  received  at  court  from  him  for  a  long  time  past. 

How  is  this?    It  is  clear  that  your  books  have  never  reached  the  king. 

Either  Yergerio's  messengers  were  not  to  be  trusted,  or  he  was  afraid  of 

troubling  the  king  by  writing  to  him,  or  else  he  gave  the  commission  to  some- 

lx)dy  who  failed  to  execute  it.    For  those  who  ei\joy  the  smiles  and  favour  of 

princes  do  not  like  to  teaze  them  about  the  affairs  of  others,  in  order  to  be  able 

on  a  suitable  occasion  to  use  all  their  influence  for  themselves. 

"  You  hoped,  notwithstanding  the  distance,  that  the  books  would  be  faith- 
fully carried,  the  letter  be  given,  and  the  recommendation  obtain  favour  as  if 
it  were  only  a  day's  journey.  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  advice,  but  in  my 
opinion  it  will  be  wiser  in  future  not  to  found  the  slightest  hopes  on  their 


1  Palearii  Opera^  p.  3. 
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reoommendationB.  It  is  a  nuBiake  to  think  that  these  things  are  better 
arranged  here  than  in  Italy.  I  wrote  to  Laoieno  abont  Henry's  summary,  so 
that  I  need  say  but  little  to  you,  for  I  do  not  fear  that  you  will  not  Tslue 
the  c^SoK^ay  (applame)  of  your  Mends.  I  think  there  is  nothing  more 
delightful  than  to  be  beloved  by  good  men,  of  which  there  is  a  great 
scarcity.  I  could  remind  you  of  some  king  who  desired  to  have  a  ooupie  of 
friends.  Ton  who  haye  them,  do  you  not  love  them  P  Who  do  you  think 
I  am  speaking  of  P  Of  the  cardinals  P^  How  dear  and  precious  their  memoiy 
is,  I  every  day  experience.  Great  is  the  kindness  of  the  middle  class ;  their 
private  and  public  services,  their  assistance  in  our  studies  and  in  literature ; 
above  all,  their  sincere  and  umple  friendship ;  being  without  dissimulation, 
they  love  with  all  their  hearts,  and  would  even  die  for  eacb  other.  Turn  to 
this  class  of  men  if  you  wish  to  be  loved  and  respected.  Know  that  we  are 
expecting  from  you  some  dialogues  and  sonnets,  ical  rk  n4kii,  which  will  be  to 
us  as  fragrant  flowers.  So  when  your  muse  produces  something,  remember 
us.    Adieu."^ 

We  cannot  deny  that  this  Hungarian  gave  veiy  good  advioe, 
and  that  his  letter  was  a  suitable  check  to  Paleario's  love  of 
patronage.  Paleario  received  it  with  his  usual  amiability,  but 
we  learn  from  the  allusion  to  Maximilian  in  his  reply,  that 
he  could  not  gire  up  the  idea  of  princely  patronage.  Both 
Ferdinand  and  his  son  Maximilian  were  said  to  be  averse  to 
tyranny  in  religion;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
an  Italian  groaning  under  the  harsh  measures  of  the  Papacy 
would  look  at  that  time  with  longing  eyes  to  Germany,  where 
the  people  had  won  for  themselves  some  measure  of  religious 
liberty,  and  hoped  for  more  extended  freedom." 

AoNio  Palbabio  to  Obgetobix  Sfhiitteb. 

"  Tour  great  love  is  manifest  in  every  line  of  the  letters  which  you  have 
lately  written  from  Cologne  to  Laureno,  and  to  me.  He  is  unjust  who  caDs 
that  country  barbarous  which  produces  men  civilised  by  cultivation  and 

enlightened  by  literature Ever  since  I  was  at  Padua,  and  you  at 

Venice,  I  have  received  many  proofs  of  your  kindness  and  politeness,  such 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  most  amiable  of  men.  And  now  you  have 
incited  a  noble  and  highly  educated  young  man  from  the  utmost  confines  of 
Hungary,  happy  in  the  possession  of  fortune,  connections,  and  friendships,  to 
offer  me  all  kinds  of  homage  and  respect,  how  highly  ought  I  to  value  your 
kindness  and  regard.  On  this  account  I  heartily  embrace  you  and  your,  or 
rather  our  Henry,  if  not  bodily,  most  cordially  in  mind.     K  we  were  not  so 


'  Bembo  and  Sadoleto,  who  both  died  in  1547. 

'  Palearii  OperOj  lib.  iv.  ep.  26. 

3  A  hope  which  was  reaUsed  at  the  treaty  of  Paasau  in  1562. 
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&r  tepanted  I  should  indeed,  as  you  say,  bare  a  oouple  of  friends  with  whom 
I  wodd  as  willingly  pass  my  li&  as  with  the  oelestialg.^ . . .  What  yon  say  of 
mj  books  is  Tery  nearly  tnie.  Where  are  those  ancient  patrons  of  literary 
mai,  by  whom  writers  raised  their  heads,  and  carried  them  so  high  P  Ob, 
Madoos  hopes !  How  Tain  ha^e  been  my  expectations,  if  so  much  labour  is 
to  be  expended  before  my  writings  reach  those  to  whom  they  are  dedicated. 

"  Yeigerio  is  not  to  blame ;  I  have  always  known  him  to  be  a  good  and 
leaned  man,  full  of  Idndness  and  attention.  Who  then,  you  will  say,  do  I 
aecnse  P  No  one,  but  fortune.  I  now  see  that  what  Bembo  foresaw  when  I  was 
wiitiiig  these  books  has  come  to  pass.  Nerertheless  I  hope,  if  Maximilian 
eomes  to  Italy,  my  books  may  yet  reach  the  king.  The  young  prince  is 
piooB,  happy,  great,  and  wise, — ^wiU  he  not  read  them,  and  grant  what 
I  hare  been  wishing  for  these  sixteen  years  past  P  WiU  he  despise  my  desire 
Ibr  Austrian  approval  P^  I  do  not  think  so.  If  what  is  said  of  the  Lombards 
ii  tnie,  all  will  go  welL  I  hear  that  in  Qermany  large  assemblies  are  held. 
If  you  know  anything  about  them,  and  particularly,  let  me  hear.  Whatever 
nay  happen,  we  will  bear  it  as  mortab "' 

The  intellectual  compass  of  Paleario's  mind  somewhat  re- 
sembled that  of  Alciati.  Like  him  he  did  not  confine  his  studies 
to  his  own  peculiar  branchy  but  moved  hj  desires  more  capacious 
than  practicable,  if  we  consider  the  brief  period  of  human  life, 
he  desired  to  know  everything  within  the  reach  of  human 
intelligence.  The  great  fame  of  Alciati  stimulated  him  to 
devote  his  attention  to  legal  studies.  He  had  already  ex- 
perienced how  difficult  it  was  to  consult  the  accumulated  number 
of  books  on  law,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  only  copies 
of  fomier  writers,  containing  a  confused  mass  of  citations  and 
useless  repetitions,  written  in  barbarous  Latin,  in  so  involved 
a  style  that  obscnritj  became  darkness.  Paleario's  refined 
judgment  hailed  with  delight  the  criticisms  of  Alciati,  and  the 
example  he  gave  of  a  clearer  manner  of  writing,  and  heartily 
agreed  with  him  that  a  good  lawyer  should  be  furnished  with 
a  rich  store  of  literature  both  of  a  serious  and  agreeable  kind. 
Paleario  was  one  of  the  few  lawyers  who  wished  to  follow  the 
example  of  Alciati.  His  sons  were  growing  up ;  he  intended 
one  of  them  to  be  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  and  expresses 
lumself  on  this  point  in  the  following  letter  to  Vincenzo  Portico. 

^  DUs  immartalibuij  too  offensiye  to  christian  ears,  if  literally  translated. 

'  Besides  the  desire  of  kingly  patronage,  Austria,  we  must  recollect,  though 
oov  10  retrogade,  was  at  this  time  the  souroe  of  all  freedom  of  thought  and  religioua 
Kberty. 

'  Palearii  Opera^  lib.  iy.  ep.  27. 
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AoKio  PixBUtio  TO  YnrcBHzo  Pobtioo,  ▲  nmaoovsuvr, 

''  I  am  BO  fond  of  yonr  old  janBOonsalta  that;  I  consider  thoae  almost  ss 
enemies  who  do  not'  sajficiently  yalue  them.  Thus,  my  dear  Portico,  yon  can 
understand  why  I  am  so  much  attached  to  yon,  and  what  I  wish  helbre 
I  make  my  request.  I  hear  you  possess  some  ancient  commentaries  on  ciyil 
law ;  so  earnestly  do  I  desire  to  see  them,  that  if  I  should  ever  get  admittance 
into  the  sanctuary  of  your  study,  there  is  some  risk  of  my  heooming  a  thief. 
Whether  it  he,  that  as  we  advance  in  life  our  desire  for  knowledge  becomea 
more  eager  and  insatiable,  or  that  the  more  we  know,  the  more  sensible  we 
become  of  our  ignorance.  I  in  my  mature  age  am  become  an  actual  derourer  of 
books,  which  is  indeed  rather  a  sign  of  a  crude  and  voracious  appetite.  I  have 
two  sons ;  one  of  them  I  wish  to  bring  up  to  the  pursuit  of  Greek  and  Latin 
literature  and  natural  philosophy ;  the  other  to  Latin  and  the  study  of  juris- 
prudence. I  have  provided  plenty  of  Greek  books  for  the  one ;  I  am  searching 
out  works  on  civil  law  for  the  other ;  and  I  look  to  you  as  a  guide,  friend, 
guardian,  and  father,  hoping  that  under  such  titles  my  son  may  owe  much  to 
you.  I  do  not  plead  only  for  my  own,  but  seek  also  the  good  of  others.  I  wHl 
not  ask  you  to  have  these  volumes  copied  in  a  clear  handwriting,  for  this 
would  involve  immense  labour;  but  I  entreat  you  rather,  for  the  general  ad- 
vantage of  students,  to  decide  on  publishing  these  commentaries,  and  impart 
to  us  somewhat  of  your  good  fortune ;  by  this  you  will  lose  nothing. 
''  Ut  homo,  qui  erranii  comiter  sHonstrtU  piam, 
Qiuui  lumen  de  suo  Iwnine  accendattfacU 
lit  nihilo  mtjms  ipn  luceat,  cum  ilU  accenderit} 

"  I  am  much  averse  to  your  keeping  your  riches  any  longer  locked  up  in 
darkness,  or  hiding  what  would  be  so  advantageous  to  students.  One  thing 
I  must  add :  if  in  these  your  commentaries  there  be  anything  written  by 
you  by  way  of  illustration  or  explanation,  I  entreat  it  may  be  added  to  the 
commentaiy. 

**  Si  ut  hahilUer  gemma  geri  passiiU  inchua  awro  fiierifU,  tunc  aurum 

gemmis  cedere  dicimus*^ 

Paul  Jurisconsult. 

"  Quoniam  hoe  ipedamne,  qua  re$  cujus  rei  ordinanda  eaueeaJkerU 
adhiiita,  nan  qua  sit  preciosior.* 

Ulpian. 

"JEt  in  argento  potorio  non  id  duntizxat  ineise  videtur  in  quo  hihipoetit, 
sed  etiam  quod  ad  prapareUionem  hibendi  comparatum  eet.* 


1  As  he  who  kindly  shews  the  way 
To  those  who  else  had  learned  to  stray, 
From  his  own  light  upholds  a  ray, 
Nor  shines  the  less  in  open  day. 
'  When  gems  are  set  in  gold  that  we  may  wear  them,  we  think  less  of  the  gold 
than  of  the  gem. 

*  For  we  do  not  value  what  is  used  only  as  a  setting  so  much  as  that  which  is 
really  precious. 

*  In  a  silver  cup  we  do  not  consider  the  metal  out  of  which  we  drink,  but  the 
liquor  which  we  taste. 
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"Pompoiiio  used  to  answer :  Additions  follow  that  to  which  they  are  at- 
tidked.  See  what  progress  I  have  made  in  your  studies  in  half-an-honr,  that 
I  dare  to  giyre  yon,  who  are  so  well  versed  in  jurispmdence,  work  in  your  own 
pniiBssion,  and  to  contend  that  what  is  your  own  does  not  helong  to  you ;  but 
I  do  not  call  upon  you  to  fight  about  law.  I  desire  to  be  neither  proud  nor 
forward,  but  modest  and  gentle  in  all  things :  r&y  Bwr  iim,  irirra,  ^IXoi  ol 
99^  Tois  Btois.  Kotpii  rAr  ^ik&r  wdma,  Apa  r&r  <rwp&y  ird/rra^  JSvery^ 
tkmg  heUmgs  to  the  Oods;  ike  learned  are  the  firiends  of  the  Chda,  All 
tf  eomwum  between  firiends ;  thus  everything  belongs  to  the  learned.  And  if 
indeed  ereiything  comes  from  God,  who  not  only  gives  us  intelligence  and 
talents,  but  life  itself  and  the  very  air  we  breathe,  why  should  we  be  so  un- 
JQsily  parsimonious  and  so  odiously  envious  as  to  deprive  the  lovers  of  belles- 
lettres  {bona  ariei),  who  are  most  acceptable  to  God,^  of  works  which,  if  pub- 
lished, would  be  a  glory  to  us,  useful  to  many,  and  hurtful  to  none.  But  why 
do  I,  who  have  so  often  experienced  your  kindness  and  liberality,  waste  my 
time  in  pressing  you  with  so  many  entreaties  P  I  fear  almost  to  affront  you 
by  my  earnestness,  as  if  I  doubted  your  willingness  to  respond  to  my  desire  for 
the  public  good,  having  always  found  you  so  ready  to  do  so.    Farewell."^ 


1  Donbtfol  if  acceptable  on  account  of  their  learning. 

*  Palearii  Opera^  lib.  iv.  ep.  18.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  fix  the  exact  date  of 
the  many  letters  Faleario  wrote  from  Lucca,  but  we  have  endeavoured  as  much  as 
ponble  to  group  thoee  relating  to  one  subject  together,  and  thus  present  a  unity 
of  interest 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


VITTORIA  COLONNA.— MARe  ANTONIO  FLAMINIO. 

1509— «55o. 


BSB  BBATTET— ^ALSrr — ^KASBZAOB  TO  PBBCJJliL — ^KB  IB  TAUDT  FBIBOMBB  AT  BATSNIf  A 
— ^BBLEABIS — ^YITTOBIA'S  POBTIC  OBlflUS — ^PESGABA'S  AMBITION — ^YITTOBIA'S  HOBLB 
LBTTBBi — ^HBB  HUBBAND'S  DBATH — ^HBB  OBIEI^-OONSTAKCT — ^POBTIC  LAJCSmS — 
BBC01CB8  BBUOIOUS — ^HBB  OPINIOira— 6TBDPABT  TO  THB  CHT7BCH— QUEHK  OP 
XTAYABBB — ^LBTTEB  TO  YITTOBIA — ^KBB  BEPLT — GABOINAL  OOMTABINI — ^BD 
8ISTEB — ^LBITBB  PBOM  YITTOBIA — CABDINAL  POLB — ^HIS  HI8TOBT — ABCAKIO 
COLONNA — ^WAB  WITH  THB  POPB — ^AfiOANIO  BUIKBD— YITTOBIA  AT  O&YIBTO — ^AT 
YTCEBBO— OIYBS  A  PACKBT  PBOM  OCHINO — ^LETTEB  TO  CABOINAL  CBKYIKT — 
nXNEBS — ^DBATH — ^M.  A.  PLAMINIO — ^HIB  FATHBB — PIAIONIO  GOB8  TO  BOM^ 
NAPLEB^-BAmC AZZABO— BALOABSABB  CA8TIGLI0NB  DTYITBB  HOC  TO  UBBDfO — 
PLAMINIO  BTUDJLBB  AT  BOLOGNA — GOBS  TO  OBNOA  AND  YEBONA — ^HIB  LOYB  OF 
BBLIOION — ^WBTTES  A  PABAPHBA8B  ON  THB  PBALM8 — ^BAD  HBALTH — ^AT  NAPLES 
— ^YALD^S — LBITBB  TO  THBODOBINA  8AULI  PBOM  PLAMINIO— AT  YITHBBO— 
LIYEB  IN  OABOINAL  POLE'S  HOUSE — ^POLB's  BBPBESSIYB  INFLUBNCB — PLAMINIO 
AT  THB  OOUNCIL  OP  TBENT — ^DECLINES  OPPICB  OP  BBGBBTABT — ^HIB  PBACEPUL 
DIBPOSrnON  AND  HUMILITY — QABAPPA — OBATOBT  OP  DIYINH  LOYB — ^PLAMINTO 
DBYOTBB  HIM8ELP  EXCLU8IYELT  TO  SAGBBD  POETBY — ^AOOOMPANIBS  POLB  TO 
BOMB — ^DBATH — ^LBTTEBS — ^DEYOnONAL   BPIBIT. 

In  a  history  of  Faleario's  contemporaries  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
over  the  noble  and  virtaous  Vittoria  Colonna^  the  glorj  of  her 
age  and  the  pride  of  her  race.  She  was  one  of  those  exalted 
feminine  spirits  who  seemed  to  possess  all  the  perfections  of 
humanitjy  a  character  bj  no  means  common  at  that  time  in 
Italy. 

Young  and  beautiful^  she  was  married  at  an  early  age  to  the 
object  of  her  fondest  attachment.  Herself  descended  from  a  line 
of  heroes/  she  gloried  in  being  the  wife  of  a  gallant  yomig 

1  Yittoria  was  the  daughter  of  Fabrixio  Oolonna  and  Agnesina  di  Kontefeltio. 
See  Appendix  A. 
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wanior,  FerraBte  d*  Ayalos/  marquis  of  Pescara.  The  marriage 
Iiad  been  arranged  by  the  parents  when  the  children  were  in 
their  infancy,  and  it  proved  one  of  those  happy  and  well-assorted 
unions  in  which  loye  scab  the  vow  made  at  the  altar,  and  rivets 
the  matrimonial  bond.  Bnt  war  makes  sad  ravages  in  domestic 
happiness ;  after  a  few  years  of  connubial  felicity  Pescara  acr 
oompanied  his  father-in-law,  Fabrizio  Colonna,  to  the  siege  of 
Bavenna  in  1512.  The  defeat  of  his  party  left  him  a  prisoner 
m  the  hands  of  the  French ;  he  was  taken  to  Milan,  and  there 
hegniled  the  tedious  hours  of  captivity  in  writing  dialogues 
on  love  to  his  beloved  and  absent  wife.  It  so  happened  that 
Trivnizio,  the  French  general,  had  married  his  aunt  Ippolita 
d'Avalos,  and  he  used  all  his  influence  with  Louis  XII.  to 
induce  him  to  accept  6,000  ducats  of  gold  as  the  ransom  of  the 
jronng  captain.  Meanwhile  Pescara  was  permitted  to  leave  the 
fort,  and  remain  a  prisoner  in  the  house  of  Trivulzio  till  the 
money  was  paid :  here  his  wounds  were  carefully  dressed,  and 
he  received  the  kindest  attention,  and  at  length  he  was  again 
pemiitted  to  gladden  by  his  presence  his  anxious  and  devoted 
wife.  She  meanwhile,  on  the  heights  of  the  beautiful  island 
of  Ischia,  had  been  uttering  her  mournful  plaints  in  exquisite 
verse,  and  bewailing  like  the  turtle-dove  the  absence  and  mis- 
fortnnes  of  her  mate.  In  a  touching  and  elegant  poem  of 
twenty-five  verses  she  pours  forth  her  anxiety  and  her  hatred 
of  war,  and  describes  a  storm  and  commotion  in  the  air  as 
presages  of  her  misfortune.  The  winds  seemed  to  say 
O^,  Yittoria,  sia  stata  de'  disgrazia  alii  oonfini. 

*  Ferrante  d'  AtoIob  was  defloended  from  an  ancient  Spanish  fiunily  of  old 
GiatiUe.  His  grand&ther  Inigo  came  fiist  to  Italy  as  page  to  Alfonso,  king  of 
KapLea,  was  taken  priaoner  with  the  king  at  the  naval  battle  of  Ponza,  and  left  with 
FiUppo  Viaoonti,  duke  of  MUan.  At  hia  death,  Inigo,  now  an  aocompliahed  gentle- 
man, repaired  to  Naples,  where  he  was  loaded  with  &TourB  by  the  king,  and 
mairied  a  rieh  wife  of  the  Aquino  family.  He  left  three  aons,  Alfonao,  Boderigo, 
■ad  Inigo ;  Alfonso,  the  eldest,  took  the  title  of  Marquia  of  Peacara,  from  the 
nret  of  that  name  in  Puglia,  formerly  called  Atemo,  in  which  the  great  Sforza  waa 
drofwned.  Alfonao  waa  ^e  constant  companion  of  king  Ferdinand,  and  skilled  both 
in  the  arta  of  war  and  peace.  He  lost  his  life  by  treachery :  he  had  agreed  with 
a  Moor  to  bum  the  French  fleet  in  the  port,  and  went  by  night  to  acale  the  walla, 
carrying  with  him  the  price  of  the  Moor'a  treachery,  when  he  fell  a  yictim  to  the 
azta  of  the  intriguer,  who  killed  him  on  the  spot  by  a  gun-ahot.  Bodrigo  waa 
killed  in  the  war  with  the  French,  and  Inigo  the  third  brother  died  of  a  feyer, 
lasmg  one  son,  Alfanso,  afterwards  Marquia  of  Vaato.  Ferrante  and  Vittoria  were 
eontracted  in  marriage  when  both  were  about  three  years  of  age. — ^Paolo  Gioyio, 
r«te  ia  Marchess  di  Feseara,  p.  170. 
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Then,  when  she  hears  of  the  safety  of  her  fiither  and  hnshand, 
and  of  their  defeat,  she  plays  on  her  name  in  the  following 
stanza: 

Se  Yittoria  Yolevi,  io  t'  era  appresao 
Ma  ta  lasciando  me  lasciasti  leL^ 

But  even  the  charms  of  his  wife  conld  not  long  retain  Pescara 
in  inglorious  repose ;  he  bnmed  to  make  himself  a  name  to  wipe 
out  by  his  yalour  the  disgrace  of  Ravenna.  This  is  feelingly 
described  in  the  poem  above  mentioned. 

Altri  chiedeTan  ^erra :  io  sempre  pace, 
Dioendo :  assai  mi  sia  se  il  mio  maroheee 
Meoo  quieto  nel  sno  stato  giaoe. 

Non  nuoce  a  voi  ientar  le  dubbie  imprese ; 
Ma  a  noi  dogliose,  afflitte,  che  aspettando 
Semo  da  dubbio  e  da  timore  offese !' 

The  incursions  of  the  French  under  Francis  L  roused  all  the 
warriors  of  the  Emperor's  party  to  defend  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
Pescara  once  more  bid  adieu  to  his  wife,  and  for  several  years 
after  they  only  met  for  very  brief  periods.  During  the  whole 
of  this  time  Yittoria  was  a  prey  to  the  most  agonizing  suspense 
and  anxiety.  Pescara  was  sorely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia  in  1525,  where  he  so  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour 
that  his  prowess  was  thought  to  have  greatly  contributed  towards 
the  victory  over  the  French. 

He  imagined  himself  insufficiently  rewarded;  jealousy  of 
Bourbon  engrossed  his  thoughts,  and  it  is  said  he  listened  to  the 
wily  suggestions  of  the  chancellor  Morone,  who  urged  him  to 
fight  his  way  to  the  crown  of  Naples.  Whether  he  intended 
treacheiy  to  the  Emperor  or  not,  it  was  unworthy  of  a  generous 
mind  to  endanger  the  safety  of  Morone  by  not  immediately  reject- 
ing the  plan  proposed,  and  still  more  so  to  betray  and  imprison 
him.  His  own  account  of  the  transaction  represents  him  as 
only  desirous  of  getting  intelligence  of  the  plans  of  the  enemy ; 
but  if  he  ever  wavered  in  the  path  of  honour,  a  letter  from  his 
noble-minded  wife  established  him  in  his  fidelity.  Always  in 
the  habit  of  consulting  her  on  matters  of  importance,  on  the 
first  report  of  these  ambitious  designs  she  immediately  wrote 
entreating  him  not  to  listen  to  the  seductions  of  ambition, 

>  Mime  di  ViHoria  Coionmi,  p.  136.  >  Idem,  p.  133. 
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bat  be  guided  by  his  own  rectitude  and  virtue,  which  she  said 
''was  of  more  yalue  than  the  glory  and  dignity  of  a  king. 
Honour  does  not  consist  in  titles  and  greatness,  but  in  uncor- 
nipted  integrity ;  and  the  regal  state  of  a  prince  is  far  inferior  to 
the  glory  of  an  unspotted  reputation.  That  for  her  part  she  did 
not  desire  to  be  the  wife  of  a  king,  but  of  that  valorous  captain 
^who  was  not  only  a  conqueror  in  war  by  his  bravery,  but 
surpassed  all  kings  in  his  sense  of  honour  and  love  of  equi^ 
and  justice/'^  These  were  sentiments  worthy  of  the  exalted 
character  of  our  Vittoria.  Whatever  double  dealing  Pescara 
might  be  guilty  of,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  he  was  suspected 
of  treachery  by  the  Emperor,  who  soon  after  appointed  him 
captain-general  of  the  forces  at  Milan.  Had  he  been  Italian 
the  temptation  would  have  been  stronger,  but  he  was  too  Spanish 
at  heart  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  benefit  of 
Italian  unity.  To  be  governor  of  Milan  with  the  Emperor's 
sanction  and  approval,  in  the  event  of  Sforza's  death,  was  a  prize 
&r  more  worth  coveting  than  the  hazardous  enterprise  of  con- 
qnering  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

But  his  career  of  earthly  gloiy  was  drawing  to  a  close.  His 
enthusiasm  as  a  soldier  exposed  him  to  incessant  feitigue,  and 
undermined  his  health.  He  paid  little  attention  to  his  bodily 
aifanents,  till  disease  made  serious  inroads  on  his  constitution. 
Then  he  summoned  his  wife,  hoping  that  her  very  presence 
would  act  as  a  cure  and  be  a  balm  to  his  heart.  She  im- 
mediately set  out,  but  when  she  arrived  at  Viterbo  the  sad  and 
fatal  tidings  reached  her  that  all  was  over,  and  that  the  light 
of  her  eyes  was  extinguished.*  Almost  beside  herself  with  grief, 
she  took  up  her  temporary  abode  in  the  convent  of  St.  Caterina 
at  Viterbo.  Here  for  some  time  she  spent  her  days  in  tears, 
reading  with  indescribable  agony  the  account  of  her  beloved 
hnshand's  last  moments.  Sensible  to  the  last,  and  aware 
of  his  approaching  end,  he  commended  his  beloved  Vittoria 
to  his  cousin  Alfonso,  the  marquis  of  Yasto,  and  gave  him 
private  instructions  how  to  maintain  vigilant  discipline  and 
aoqnire  the  afiection  of  his  soldiers.      He  made  a  will,  in 

*  Paolo  GioTio,  Viia  di  Feacgra,  p.  25. 

'  pMcara  died  at  Milan  and  was  buried  there  with  great  pomp  in  1525.  His 
nauDM  were  afterwardjB  taken  to  the  church  of  S.  Domenioo  at  Naples,  where  his 
epitaph  is  itill  to  be  seen. 
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which  he  remembered  all  his  faithful  seryants,  and  distributed 
to  his  friends  about  him  arms,  horses,  and  money,  not  as  if  he 
were  dying,  but  as  tokens  of  his  affection.  The  fame  of  his 
great  riches  was  proved  at  his  death  to  be  much  exaggerated. 
His  cousin  Alfonso,  who  was  his  heir,  found  the  estates  so  much 
burthened  with  debts  contracted  by  Ferrante's  father,  that  the 
property  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  usurers.  Pes-  ^ 
cara's  maxim  was  that  no  captain  who  thought  of  gain  would 
ever  become  great,  and  that  a  true  soldier  ought  to  aspire  only 
to  a  reputation  for  valour  and  honour. 

After  the  first  burst  of  overwhelming  grief  had  in  some 
degree  subsided  Yittoria  returned  to  Naples,  where  the  bodj 
of  her  husband  was  to  be  laid.  These  last  mournful  duties 
over  she  repaired  to  Ischia,  that  ^^  dear  rock"^  where  she  had 
passed  her  early  days  of  wedded  happiness,  and  which  was  now 
to  be  the  scene  of  her  sorrow  and  desolation.  For  seven  yeais 
she  lived  in  complete  retirement,  dividing  her  time  between 
Naples  and  Ischia,  inconsolable  for  her  loss,  inviting  death  to 
put  an  end  to  her  troubles,  and  unite  her  '^  to  her  kindred  souL''* 
With  the  brilliant  imagination  of  a  poetess  she  paints  the 
glories  which  await  her  in  heaven — 

Col  gran  me»to  di  lei  eh*  h  a  Dio  gradita, 
and  describes  herself  as  seated  on  the  ^  caro  scoglio'*  watching 
the  rising  sun,  and  thinking  how  brilliant  her  sun  shines  out  in 
heaven.      She  addresses  love  as  a  chaste  and  modest  ruler,  from 
whose  allegiance  death  itself  could  not  divide  her : 

Tempo  non  cangib  m&i  V  antioa  fade 
n  nodo  h  fltretto  anoor,  oome  io  V  awolai ; 
N^  per  r  amaio  frutto,  ch'  ognor  oolsi, 
«  L'  alta  cagion  men  cara  al  cor  mi  riede.^ 

All  her  poems  written  at  this  time  breathe  that  steadfast 
constancy  and  refined  affection  which  penetrates  the  heart  of 
a  constant  and  devoted  woman.  Such  feelings  were  singular  in 
those  days,  but  not  quite  unique.  • 

'  Oaro  aeoffUo.    See  Appendix  B. 

*  AUra  mia  ver^  alma, 

'  Eime  SoiuUo  xyii.  p.  17. 

4  «Ko  tiine  can  erer  change  my  troths 

The  tie  BtiU  binds  as  when  at  first  engaged; 
Not  e*en  the  bitter  woe  which  now  I  proye, 
Can  less  endear  my  heart's  most  sweet  delight"—- iStsM^  p- 19- 
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To  all  the  suggestions  of  her  friends,  who  wished  her  to  form 
another  connection,  she  replied  that  her  son,  as  she  poetically 
called  her  husband,  was  still  ever  near ;  and  such  was  the  delicate 
feryoor  of  her  affection,  that  she  felt  as  jealous  of  a  thought 
bestowed  on  another  as  if  her  beloyed  were  still  on  earth. 

After  a  lapse  of  years  her  swan-like  elegies  took  a  higher 
flight  Her  mind  became  impressed  with  religious  feeling,  and 
the  ardour  which  had  hitherto  been  exclusively  directed  to  the 
heloved  memory  of  an  earthly  object  was  changed  into  the 
ferronr  of  devotion  to  her  Creator  and  her  Saviour.  She  thus 
expresses  her  change  of  theme  and  its  healing  efficacy : 

D  deoo  amor  del  mondo  nn  tempo  temie 
L'  ahna  di  fama  vaga,  e  quasi  un  angue 
Si  nudria  in  seno  end'  or  piangendo  langpe 
Volta  al  Signer  da  coi  '1  remedio  venne.^ 

It  was  just  seven  years  after  her  great  loss  that  Juan  yald6s 
accompanied  Toledo  the  viceroy  as  secretary  to  Naples.  We 
have  seen'  the  earnestness  and  simplicity  with  which  he  ex- 
plamed  the  Scriptures,  and  how  he  gathered  round  him  all  the 
choice  spirits  of  the  age.  We  know  that  Vittoria  Colonna 
attended  these  assemblies,  and  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of 
imagination  to  picture  the  joy  with  which  her  heavy-laden 
spirit  listened  to  the  high  and  holy  truths  which  Yald^s  set 
forth.  A  new  source  of  peace  and  consolation  was  opened  to  her 
in  the  study  of  the  word  of  God,  and  she  celebrates  in  verse  her 
former  blindness^  while  she  sings  in  heavenlier  strains,  seeking 
to  devote  herself  wholly  to  communion  with  Gk>d. 

Yorrei  V  oreochia  aver  qui  ehiusa  e  sorda 
Per  udir  ool  penaier  piu  fermi  e  attenti 
L*  alte  angeliche  vooi  e  i  dolci  aocenti, 
Che  vera  pace,  in  yero  amor  oonoorda.' 


*     How  blindlj  onoe  I  loved  the  world, 

How  eager  then  for  worldly  &m.e, 

Nnning  a  serpent  in  my  breast, 

My  strength  exhausted,  languid  with  desire, 

TiU  from  the  Lord  the  healing  came. — Itimef  p.  161. 
'  Chap.  Ti. 

^    I  would  my  ear  were  closed  and  deaf, 

That  thought  might  be  the  more  intent 

On  Angels'  songs  and  sweetest  tones 

Where  peace  with  dearest  loye  unites. — Mimef  p.  200. 
▼01.  n,  o 
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Of  the  enlightened  and  spiritoal  nature  of  her  religious  yiews 
the  following  lines  afford  conyincing  proofl 

Doe  modi  abbiamo  da  veder  V  alte  e  care 
Grazie  del  del :  1'  uno  h  gpardando  spesso 
Le  saore  carte,  ov'  h  quel  Inme  eepresso 
Che  all'  oooluo  viTO  d  lucente  appare ; 

L'  altro  h  alzando  del  cor  le  luoi  chiare 
Al  libro  della  croce,  ov'  egli  stesao. 
Si  moetra a Doi d tIto  end' appresso 
Che  r  alma  allor  non  pub  per  1'  ooohio  errare.^ 

Her  intimacy  with  Bernardino  Ochino  served  no  doubt  to 
enlighten  her  still  more  in  the  doctrines  of  grace  which  we  find 
clearlj  set  forth  in  her  poems.  It  is  matter  of  great  regret  that 
her  correspondence  with  so  many  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  day, 
distinguished  for  learning  and  piety,  should  be  lost.' 

In  1536  Yittoria  was  at  Rome  when  Charles  Y.  passed 
through  that  city;  he  paid  her  the  honour  of  a  visit,  not  only  as 
the  widow  of  one  of  his  greatest  captains  but  as  a  tribute  due 
to  her  virtue  and  talents.  In  1541  she  returned  to  the  convent 
of  St.  Caterina  at  Yiterbo,  probably  attracted  thither  by  the 
society  of  cardinal  Pole,  Marc'  Antonio,  Flaminio,  and  Came- 
secchi,  round  whom  were  assembled  some  of  the  most  virtuous  and 
and  religious  men  of  Italy.  They  were  all  persons  who  desired 
some  reform  in  the  church,  were  favourable  to  a  general  Council, 
and  willing  to  consent  to  any  improvement  consistent  with  the  full 
maintenance  of  the  Pope's  authority.  They  studied  the  Scrip- 
tures diligently,  and  many  ardent  and  devout  minds  advanced 
considerably  in  that  hidden  life  spoken  of  by  St  Paul.'  They 
held  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  Christ,  which  they 

^  Two  means  we  have  to  measure  wide 

The  high  and  precious  grace  youchsafed : 
The  one,  is  searching  oft  the  sacred  page, 
Where  vivid  shines  the  light  of  truth ; 

The  other,  raising  of  the  inmost  heart 
To  the  exalted  lesson  of  the  cross, 
Where  he  hioiself  is  seen  so  near, 
The  soul  can  never  be  misled  by  sight. — Sime^  p.  346. 
s  The  Buonarotti  funilj  were  in  possession  of  some  letters  of  hers  addressed  to 
their  great  ancestor  Michel- Angelo,  which  have  lately  been  purchased  by  the  city 
of  Florence  as  national  property,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  shortly  see  the 
Hght.  »  CoL  iii  3. 
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found  80  fully  unfolded  in  the  Scriptares^  and  were  at  this 
period  making  considerable  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  divine 
tratL  Bnt  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  1542,  the 
defection  from  the  Boman  Catholic  church  of  many  who  were 
best  acquainted  with  the  apostolical  writings,  and  the  flight  of 
Ochino  and  Peter  Martyr  sounded  the  alarm,  and  taught  all 
diose  who  wete  good  churchmen  to  ask  first  what  the  church 
taught  before  they  ventured  to  foUow  the  guidance  of  divine 
revelation.    Eeversing  thus  the  precedence  of  supreme  authority 

00  wonder  they  went  back  instead  of  forward,  and  that  in  order 
to  uphold  the  assumptions  of  the  papacy  they  overlooked  the 
commands  of  the  Most  High  God. 

Margaret  de  Yalois,  queen  of  Navarre,  was  at  this  time 
setting  a  bright  example  of  christian  zeal  in  favour  of  the 
reformed  doctrine.  Vittoria  took  the  opportunity  of  a  visit  paid 
to  the  French  court  by  the  cardinal  of  Ferrara*  to  write  to  the 
queen  a  friendly  letter  expressing  admiration  of  her  christian 
Tirtaes,  and  desiring  her  friendship.  This  first  letter  is  not 
extant,  but  the  queen's  answer  and  the  reply  of  Vittoria  are 
found  in  several  old  collections  of  Italian  letters. 

To   THE  HOST   IlLITSTBIOITS  MABCHIOmSSS   OF  p£SCA£A.. 

"  Your  letter,  my  dear  cousin,  has  given  me  much  pleasure,  for 

1  see  in  it  your  much  coveted  affection  so  vividly  pourtrayed,  that  joy 
baa  made  me  forget  the  pain  which  I  ought  to  feel  in  knowing  myself 
to  be  quite  the  contrary  of  what  your  kindness  praises  so  much.  Tou 
deaie  and  esteem  everybody  to  be  equal  to  yourself.  If  I  did  not 
know  that  evil-disposed  princes  are  said  to  be  easier  corrected  by  un- 
merited praise  than  by  pointing  out  their  defects,  I  should  not  be  able 
to  understand  the  charity  which  you  exercise  towards  me ;  but  this 
ignorance  is  converted  into  a  certaun  knowledge  of  the  love  you  bear 
Bie,  shewing  me  the  difference  between  the  triumphs  of  worldly  and 
exterior  dignities,  and  the  beauty  and  ornaments  of  the  true  daughter 
tnd  spouse  of  the  only  great  King,  which  are  interior  and  concealed. 
It  seems  to  me,  my  cousin,  that  in  order  to  plant  me  on  the  firm  foun- 
dation of  humilitv,  you  cannot  do  better  than  to  tell  me  what  I  am 
Moording  to  the  mshion  of  this  world,  as  concerns  rank  and  temporal 
appeanmce,  and  what  you  think  I  am  within. 

^ "  I  confess  that  as  to  exterior  things  God  has  brought  me  into 
ezistenoe,  and  placed  me  in  such  a  position,  that  the  extent  of  my 
demerits  ought  to  impress  me  with  fear,  when  I  feel  myself  to  be  so 
contrary  to  the  good  opinion  which  you  have  entertained  of  me ;  so 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  hope  I  entertain  that  your  good  prayers 
may  be  a  spur  to  make  me  come  out  from  where  I  am,  I  would  rather 

*  The  cardinal  was  acoompanied  by  Yergerio,  bishop  of  Capo  d'  Istria,  and  the 
poet  Alemaimi.    See  a  subsequent  chapter. 

o2 
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not  have  seen  your  letter.  May  I  be  able  to  run  after  you.  But  yon 
are  80  fjEu:  advanced,  that  looking  at  tbe  space  between  you  and  me  I  lose 
all  hope  of  the  fruit  of  my  labour ;  but  I  will  not  abandon  Mth  which 
gives  us  the  victory,  hoping  against  hope,  that  through  your  good 
offices  all  will  be  for  the  glory  of  Qod.  To  you  will  belong  the  merit : 
for  this  purpose  the  continuance  of  your  prayers  is  necessaiy,  and  fre- 
quent renewals  of  your  valuable  letters,  which  I  beg  you  not  to  be  weary 
of  sending. 

''Friendship  begun  from  report  is  so  increased  by  finding  it 
reciprocated  in  your  letters,  that  I  desire  more  than  ever  to  receive 
them,  and  still  more  to  be  fortunate  enough  in  this  world  to  hear  you 
speak  of  the  happiness  of  another.  If  here  below  I  can  in  any  way 
minister  to  your  wishes,  I  entreat  you,  my  cousin,  to  employ  me  as 
a  sister,  for  I  shall  comply  as  heartily,  as  I  hope  in  the  next  world  to 
be  with  you  throughout  eternity. 

''  Your  good  cousin  and  true  friend, 

"  MABaiTEBITB,  QuEEK  OP  NATiJtRE."* 

The  answer  of  the  marchioness  of  Pescara  to  this  gracious 
letter  is  peculiar,  and  rather  hyperbolical.  It  shews  her  ac- 
quaintance with  Scripture,  but  also  discloses  the  mistaken  ap- 
plication so  common  in  those  days.  Imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  omnipotent  majesty  of  the  Divine  Creator's  character, 
there  was  a  carnal  tendency  to  materialise  the  mysteries  and 
miracles  of  Scripture,  and  to  use  the  allegorical  parts  not  as 
illustrations  to  raise  the  heart  to  God,  but  as  of  individual 
application  levelling  the  divinity  to  human  comprehension. 
With  these  preparatory  remarks  we  give  the  letter  itself;  the 
intelligent  reader  will  at  once  perceive  how  much  Vittoria  was 
held  back  from  the  full  participation  of  Gospel  light  by  her 
submission  to  the  church  and  its  dignitaries. 

The  Maechioness  of  Fescaea.  to  the  host  Seeeite  Queen  of 

Navaeee. 

*'  Most  Serene  Queen,  the  lofty  and  religious  tone  of  your  majesty's 
very  kind  letter  ought  to  teach  me  that  holy  silence  which,  instead  of 
praise,  we  offer  to  things  divine.  But  fearing  lest  this  my  reverence 
might  be  considered  ingratitude,  I  venture,  not  to  reply,  but  not  to  be 
altogether  silent,  and  to  endeavour  to  lift,  as  it  were,  the  weights  of 
your  heavenly  timepiece,  so  that  when  by  your  goodness  it  is  pleased 
to  strike,  it  may  define  and  regulate  the  hours  of  this  my  perplexed 
life,  until  God  shall  grant  me  to  hear  your  majesty  converse  about 
another,  as  you  give  me  to  hope.  If  infinite  goodness  should  vouchsafe 
to  me  so  great  a  good,  my  most  ardent  desires  will  be  gratified :  fi>r 
a  long  time  past  I  have  felt  that  in  the  long  and  thorny  path  of  life, 
we  have  need  of  a  guide  to  shew  us  the  way  and  to  teach  us  both  by 

^  This  letter  has  no  date,  but  must  have  been  written  in  1540  when  Yergerio 
went  to  France.    See  Yergerio.— Z^<0r«  Volffori,  lib.  i.  p.  211.   Ed.  Yenet.  1567. 
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instruction  and  by  actions  how  to  oyercome  the  fatigue  of  the  journey. 
Being  of  opinion  that  the  examples  of  one's  own  sex  are  tiie  most 
suitable  and  lawful  to  follow,  I  have  turned  to  the  great  women  of 
Italy  that  I  might  learn  to  imitate  them ;  but  though  I  saw  many  very 
TirtuouSy  yet  there  was  not  one  above  all  the  rest  I  could  take  as 
a  model.  In  one  alone,  living  out  of  Italy,  I  found  all  the  moral  per- 
fections united  with  the  gifts  of  intellect ;  but  she  being  so  high  in 
rank  and  so  far  off,  produced  in  me  that  same  kind  of  awe  and  fear 
which  the  Hebrews  felt  when  they  saw  the  fire  and  the  glory  of  Qod 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  they  in  their  imperfect  state 
dared  not  approach,  but  silently  in  their  hearts  asked  of  God  that  the 
divinity  might  draw  near  to  them  in  a  human  form.^  As  in  their 
spiritual  thirst  the  compassionate  hand  of  God  intervened  at  one  time 
by  water  rushing  miraculously  from  the  rock,  at  another  with  the 
celestial  manna,  tiius  has  your  majesty  consoled  me  with  your  sweet 
letter;  and  if  to  them  (the  Hebrews)  the  effect  of  grace  greatiy 
surpassed  their  expectations,  so  to  me  in  like  manner  would  the 
advantage  be  great  of  seeing  your  majesty,  and  would  satisfy  all  my 
wishes.  I  should  certainly  make  no  difficulty  about  the  journey  to 
enlighten  my  understanding  and  pacify  my  conscience.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  disagreeable  to  you  to  have  before  you  a  subject,  one  on 
whom  you  could  exercise  two  of  the  most  rare  virtues ;  humility,  for 
you  must  stoop  low  to  teach  me,— charity,  because  you  wiU  find  in 
me  a  certain  opposition  to  the  reception  of  your  favours.  But  as  it 
commonly  happens  that  a  painfiil  labour  only  more  endears  the  chUd, 
I  hope  that  your  majesty  also  will  have  cause  to  rejoice  for  having, 
though  with  difficulty,  caused  me  to  be  bom  of  the  8pirit,  and  created 
of  God  with  a  new  nature.  I  could  never  have  pictured  myself  ap- 
pearing before  your  majesty,  if  it  were  not  that  your  own  noble  nature 
has  turned  back  to  invite  me ;  for  this  it  was  requisite  that  you  should 
see  me  from  afiar,  and  also  before  you;  or  perhaps  as  the  servant 
John  preceded  the  Lord.'  Would  that  I  could  at  least  be  as  the  voice 
which  in  the  desert  of  our  miseries  called  to  all  Italy  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  much-desired  coming  of  your  majesty.  But  while  you 
are  detained  by  your  high  and  royal  avocations,  I  will  meanwhile 
converse  with  you  about  tiie  cardinal  of  Ferrara,  who  shews  his  good 
judgment  in  all  things,  and  particularly  in  his  respect  for  your 
majesty.  I  rejoice  to  see  in  this  gentieman  so  much  virtue  that  he 
appears  like  the  ancient  worthies  for  excellence :  such  characters  are 
altogether  uncommon  in  our  days.  I  often  speak  of  him  with  cardinal 
Pole,  whose  conversation  is  alwajrs  on  heavenly  things,  and  who 
r^iards  earthly  concerns  only  in  so  far  as  he  can  be  useful  to  others ; 
and  also  with  cardinal  Bembo,  who  is  inflamed  with  zeal  to  work  in 
this  vineyard  of  the  Lord ;  who  though  he  entered  late  is  worthy  of 
great  reward  without  murmurs  from  others.  I  endeavour  that  this 
important  subject  shall  be  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  my  conversations, 

1  Che  la  sua  diviDitii  nel  verbo  humanando,  ri  degnasse  di  approBBimarsi  ad  essi. 

>  Here  the  applicatioii  of  Scripture  is  almost  blasphemous,  though  not  intended 
to  be  so-— €m  earthly  being,  a  queen,  a  woman,  likened  to  the  Saviour.  Nothing 
derogates  more  from  the  glory  of  God  than  giving  his  honour  to  another,  be  it 
angel,  saint,  or  human  being. 
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to  gain  a  little  of  that  light  which  yonr  mind  in  its  wide  excorsioiiB 
80  clearly  discerns  and  so  highly  honours,  and  which  daily  more  and  more 
illustrates  the  precious  pearl  Marguerite/  whose  riches  and  splendour 
you  know  so  well  how  to  diffuse  and  impart;  so  that  while  heaping  up 
treasure  for  yourself  you  make  others  rich.  I  kiss  your  royal  hand, 
and  commend  myself  most  humbly  to  your  much  desired  &your. 

"  Tour  majesty's  much  obliged  servant^ 

<'La  Mabchesa  DI  PsSCAlUi.'" 

Among  the  chosen  friends  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  cardinal  Con- 
tarini"  was  one  of  the  most  prized.  We  have  seen  the  upright- 
ness of  his  character^  and  how  he  stood  forth  in  a  corrupt  age  as 
an  example  of  sound  judgment  and  unostentatious  piety.  His 
death  in  1542  deprived  her  of  this  valued  and  confidential  friend, 
and  she  pathetically  expresses  her  sorrow  on  this  occasion  in 
a  letter  to  his  sister  Seraphina  Contarini,  a  nun^  and  as  she  ad- 
dresses her  as  mother,  probably  the  abbess  of  a  convent 

The  Maschioness  of  Fescaba  to  the  Bevsbend  Mothee,  Sistek 
Sebaphota  GoNTAEnn;,  hokobed  Sisteb  ik  Ghbist. 

''  Beverend  Sister  and  respected  Mother  in  Christ, — ^If  I  did  not 
know  that  you  live  clothed  in  the  armour  of  those  divine  shields  which 
ward  off  the  darts  of  human  sorrow,  I  should  scarcely  venture  to  write 
to  you  on  so  sad  and  sorrowful  an  occasion.  But  remembering  the 
sweet  and  pious  letters  you  wrote,  when  invited  by  your  beloved 
brother  to  seek  to  join  him  in  our  true  celestial  country,  and  your 
request  that  he  would  explain  some  of  the  psalms,  shewing  that  the 
death,  passion,  and  resurrection  of  Christ  were  impressed  in  a  lively 
manner  on  your  heart,  makes  me  venture  to  rejoice  in  spirit  with  you 
on  that  which  to  sense  is  deeply  grievous.  I  entreat  you  by  the  super- 
natural life  to  which  God  has  devoted  you,  to  consider  that  we  have  not 
whereof  to  grieve,  nor  ought  we  to  desire  that  this  most  worthy  and 
christian  life  should  be  prolonged.  Speaking  of  inferior  things,  by  you  so 
lightly  prized,  I  will  only  say  that  he  was  so  loaded  with  worldly  honours, 
which  accumulated  on  him  as  their  proper  resting-place,  that  he  has  early 
laid  them  aside  as  a  heavy  weight ;  otherwise  they  would  never  have  for- 
saken him,  for  he  always  exercised  every  office  in  the  most  holy  and  up- 
right manner,  God  being  always  his  great  object  and  end ;  He  who  gave 
him  to  us  so  guided  him  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  and  temporal  expecta- 
tions of  all  men,  that  while  he  rejoiced  his  true  friends,  he  never  left 
any  cause  of  just  complaint  to  others.  His  learning,  prudence,  and 
wisdom  were  so  greatly  admired  by  his  friends  and  so  envied  by  the 
world,  that  unless  he  concealed  them,  all  the  rest  of  the  world  appeared 
deficient  and  inane.  As  to  the  admirable  example  which  he  set  to 
every  one,  and  his  great  usefulness  to  the  church  and  to  the  quiet  of 
our  daily  life,  we  ought  by  lively  faith  to  feel  assured  that  the  in- 
fallible counsel  of  the  King  and  Lord  of  all  knows  the  best  and  most 

1  An  allusion  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  Maigoerite,  a  pearL 

*  Lettere  Volgari^  vol.  i.  p.  213.  *  See  Chap.  vct. 
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BuitaUe  time  to  draw  to  himfielf  the  memben  of  his  chuiclu  There 
lemains  iiien  only  the  loas  of  his  most  delightfdl  society  and  of  his 
liolj  writings.  Tlus  would  excite  the  deepest  compassion  both  for  yon 
and  for  myself,  were  it  not  that  his  joumies  and  oar  endosnres  lefb 
vfl  bat  little  enjoyment  of  them. 

"  Thos  I  do  not  see  great  reason  for  grief,  but  much  for  consolation 
and  joy,  seeing  with  our  mind's  eye  his  mild  spirit  entered  into  true 
and  eternal  peace,  and  his  humble  soul  made  great  and  glorious  by 
Him  who  impressed  such  a  pattern  of  humility  upon  his  great  intellect 
that  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  surpassed  all  human  excellence. 
Kow,  reverend  mother,  you  can  speak  to  him,  and  his  absence  will 
not  prevent  him  hearing  you;  now  you  will  no  longer  grieve  at 
being  at  a  distance  from  your  brother  in  the  flesh ;  on  the  contrary, 
in  thanking  one^  you  take  pleasure  in  the  happiness  of  the  other; 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  same  idea  and  the  same  light.  This 
1  feel  assured  you  will  fully  experience ;  I  can  only  with  the  pen 
point  to  what  you  by  long  experience  know  in  all  the  shades  and 
lights  and  colours  of  the  sacred  picture;  but  I  allude  to  it  earnestly 
entreating  you  to  fix  on  this  alone  your  inward  thoughts.  In  thu 
I  confidently  hope  that  God  will  assist  you.  If  you  deign  to  com- 
mand me  in  anything,  do  it  as  the  true  and  obliged  servant  of  that 
most  perfect  brother  of  yours  and  my  guide.'  I  have  now  no  other 
ipiritaal  director  but  the  mustrious  and  reverend  Matmgnar  of  England, 
lus  most  tnie  and  intimate  friend,  and  more  than  son  and  brother  to 
him.  He  feels  this  loss  much;  his  pious  constant  mind,  untouched 
by  Bo  many  other  sorrows,  haa  sunk  under  this,  and  grieved  more 
than  he  has  ever  done  in  any  other  case.  It  seems  as  if  the  Spirit  the 
Comforter  which  dwells  in  his  lordship  had  allowed  him  to  be  thus 
grieved  as  a  proof  that  this  loss  is  that  of  good  men  alone.  You  being 
loosened  from  earthly  things  must  stand  firm,  lest  in  you  that  may  be 
considered  natural  sorrow  which  in  this  gentleman  is  reputed  spiritual 
lore;  do  you  who  are  stablished  for  so  many  years  draw  closer  to  your 
beayenly  spouse,  and  may  he  grant  us  to  meet  together  in  eternal  joy. 

"  From  Santa  Cat&rina  di  FiUrho. 

"  Your  sister  and  obedient  servant  in  Christ, 

<<La  Maxchesa  di  Pbsga&a."* 

This  mention  of  Cardinal  Pole  presents  a  convenient  op- 
portunity of  saying  a  few  words  of  this  unhappy  Englishman, 
who  liyed  an  exile  from  his  country  the  greater  part  of  bis  life, 
uid  only  returned  to  light  the^flames  of  Smithfield,  and  give  his 
sanction  as  papal  legate  to  the  most  disgracefril  cruelties.  But, 
at  the  time  spoken  of  by  Vittoria  Colonna,  he  was  following  the 
&8hion  of  the  day  in  cultivating  religion.     He  probably  had 

>  ThU  IB  somewhat  obscure ;  we  give  the  orginal :  "  Hor  non  havrete  aflbnno 
di  udar  lontaaa  dal  vero  fratello  camale ;  anzi  ringratiando  V  uno,  goderete  in  esso 
^  ben  dell'  altro,  in  nno  stesso  tempo  con  uno  solo  concetto,  e  un  medeeimo  lume." 
It  looks  as  if  Seraphina  was  to  pray  to  her  brother  as  a  saint,  and  rejoice  at  the  same 
tine  as  a  sister  in  his  happiness  in  heaven. 

*  Siffnor  mio  seems  to  intimate  he  was  her  spiritual  adriser. 

'  LttUre  Volffariy  vol.  i.  p.  208. 
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good  intentions,  and  appeared  to  '  ran  well/  but  lie  never  went 
80  far  as  to  desire  'to  obey  Grod  rather  than  man.'  Vainly 
trusting  to  the  delusive  hope  that  the  Church  would  reform  itself, 
he  held  back  the  most  zealous,  and  in  process  of  time  himself 
joined  the  persecutors  of  those  very  doctrines  which,  at  the 
period  of  which  we  speak,  he  appeared  to  receive. 

Beginald  Pole  was  the  younger  son  of  Sir  B.  Pole,  Lord 
Montague,  cousin-german  of  Henry  YII.,  through  his  wife, 
Margaret,  the  daughter  of  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  the  younger 
brother  of  Edward  IV.  He  passed  his  younger  days  in  monas- 
teries, first  at  Sheen  in  Surrey,  and  then  in  the  White  Friars  at 
Oxford.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  entered  Magdalen  College, 
where  his  instructors  were  Thomas  Linacre^  and  William  Latimer. 
He  was  soon  made  prebend  of  Salisbury  and  of  Westminster,  and 
fellow  of  Christ  Church.  Henry  VIII.  sent  him  abroad  to 
travel,  and  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Padua,  where  the  celebrated 
Longolius  was  received  into  his  family.  After  five  years'  resi- 
dence in  Italy  he  returned  to  England,  and  lived  privately  at 
Sheen.  When  the  agitating  question  of  the  divorce  was 
broached,  Henry  VIII.  wished  to  employ  Pole  to  procure 
favourable  opinions  from  the  university  of  Paris,  but  he  enter- 
tained too  correct  views  on  this  point  to  yield  to  the  king's 
wishes.  When  summoned  to  his  presence  and  desired  to  speak 
his  mind,  he  boldly  gave  his  opinion  against  the  divorce;  but 
when  the  imperious  Henry  put  his  hand  to  his  sword,  England 
was  no  longer  a  safe  place  for  Pole.  So  agreeable  was  his  re- 
membrance of  Padua  and  its  society,  that  he  returned  thither 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  literature  and  theology. 

Pole  was  intimate  with  many  of  Paleario's  friends  at  Fadna, 
Bembo,  Lampridio,  Bonamici;  but  his  greatest  favourite  was 
Luigi  Priuli  of  Venice,  and  they  became  such  sincere  and  con- 
stant fiiends  that  from  that  time  they  were  never  divided 
during  life.  Here  also  he  became  acquainted  with  the  eminent 
Gaspar  Contarini  and  Pietro  Carafia,  bishop  of  ChietL 

When  Henry  VIII.  cast  off  this  allegiance  to  the  Pope  he 

>  ThoB.  Linacre  was  feUow  of  All-aouls,  Oxford;  he  took  his  medical  degree  at 
Padua.  He  was  so  good  an  Italian  scholar  that  he  taught  that  language  to  Frinoe 
Arthur  and  his  wife,  Katharine  of  Aragon.  He  was  physician  to  Henry  Tn.  snd 
Henry  Tin.,  and  was  chief  founder  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  Linaore  was  the 
first  Englishman  who  hroug|ht  polite  learning  into  England.  He  gave  medical 
lectures  gratis  at  Oxford,  and  took  orders  in  1519. 
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sent  Pole  a  book  written  by  Dr.  Sampson,  Oratio  hortaiaria  ad 
obecUerUiafn  Regis^  contra  Papam.  Pole  highly  disapproved  of 
this  book,  and  wrote  in  answer  another,  Pro  unitate  Hcdesuuticaj 
which  so  displeased  the  king  that  he  summoned  him  to  England ; 
but  Pole,  knowing  that  it  was  high  treason  to  deny  the  king's 
supremacy,  did  not  obey ;  and  in  consequence  lost  his  pension 
and  benefices.  He  then  went  to  Home,  where  the  Pope  recom- 
pensed his  fiuthful  adherent  for  all  his  losses.  He  was  lodged  in 
the  palace,  and  made  a  cardinal  in  the  year  1536,^  and  soon  after 
sent  as  nnndo  to  Paris.*  This  vicinity  to  England  was  dangerous, 
fer  Henry  had  his  agents  at  work  to  lay  hands  on  him,  and  he 
was  ordered  to  return  to  Rome.  Pole  was  afterwards  sent 
privately  incognito  to  France  and  Spain,  to  persuade  those 
sovereigns  to  attack  England  and  force  her  back  to  the  obedience 
of  the  Homan  see.  In  reward  for  these  diplomatic  labours  the 
Pope  gave  him  the  legation  of  Yiterbo.  It  was  here  that  Yittoria 
Golonna  came  into  communication  with  him;  he  lived  there 
many  years,  and  was  much  beloved  for  his  great  piety,  learning, 
and  moderation.  This  was  the  most  hopeftil  and  happiest  period 
for  all  the  advocates  of  religious  reform :  the  devout  Flaminio 
lived  in  the  cardinal's  house ;  enquirers  flocked  round  him,  and 
he  himself  did  not  wholly  escape  the  suspicion  of  heresy*  In 
1543  he  was  sent  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  but  nothing  being 
done  there,  he  returned  to  Yiterbo. 

Pole  was  one  of  the  many  instances  on  record  of  upright 
minds  led  away  from  the  authority  of  Scripture  by  a  slavish 
attachment  to  the  power  of  the  Church.  While  reading  and 
studying  the  Scriptures  at  Yiterbo  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  gospel  plan  of  salvation,  and  tried  to  combine  it  with  obedi-* 
ence  to  the  Boman  see;  but  finding  if  he  held  to  the  one  he 

^  BeccateUi  says  that  when  the  Chamberlain  came  to  Reginald  with  orders  for 
him  to  reoeiTe  the  clerical  tonsore  and  accept  the  puiple,  he  was  qnite  astonished, 
and  instead  of  rejoicing,  it  abashed  and  afflicted  him ;  bat  as  the  command  was 
peremptory  and  required  immediate  compliance,  he  rather  submitted  to,  than  ao* 
cepted  the  dignity.— T.  PhUlipe,  Life  of  It.  Fble,  p.  142. 

3  If  QTOBine,  who  is  yery  serere  against  the  Cardinal,  says  of  this  embassy :  ''  The 
Vyshop  of  Borne,  foreseeing  the  damages  that  ensue  to  him  and  his  by  the  coming 
foiftii  of  Goddes  word,  knowing  also  howe  much  his  yantagee  maye  dayly  encrease, 
if  emrars  be  leteyned  in  all  christian  kyngedomes,  doth  and  will  do  what  he  can  to 
OTonme  this  way  with  a  pestyferons  Poole,  that  floweth  out  of  course,  that  seeketh 
against  nature  to  destroy  the  house  whence  it  f^rst  did  spring." — £xh<frUftvm  to 
Stmt  da  Engluhntm^  %e.  1539. 
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miiBt  relinquish  the  other,  he  soon  made  his  election.  First  he 
concealed  his  opinions,  and  then  gradually  sanctioned  all  the 
excesses  of  pontifical  authority.  Caracciolo,  in  his  HS.  life  of 
Paul  lY.,  says :  ^'  Pole,  either  through  the  influence  of  Marc* 
Antonio  Flaminio,  or  because  like  many  other  learned  men  he 
was  not  much  versed  in  scholastic  theology,  was  so  imbued 
with  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  and  imputed  grace,  that 
for  a  long  time  he  not  only  held  this  false  and  Lutheran  opin- 
ion, but  gathered  round  him  many  eminent  persons,  converts  to 
these  views,  and  filled  his  house  with  servants  and  courtiers  of 
this  way  of  thinking.  He  gave  great  offence  when  President  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  by  leaving  the  assembly  on  pretence 
of  health,  when  he  saw  that  the  doctrine  of  justification  was 
about  to  be  decided  in  a  sense  contraiy  to  his  opinions.'*^  This 
was  considered  so  plain  a  proof  of  his  heretical  doctrines,  that  in 
the  contest  for  the  papacy  in  1549,  though  Pole  wanted  only 
two  votes  to  secure  his  election,  the  intrigues  of  Cardinal  CarafiSsk 
turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  Del  Monte.  A  political  rivalry 
existed  between  the  French  and  Imperial  parties  in  the  conclave ; 
Pole  was  an  Imperialist,  and  the  Cardinals  Guise  and  Famese 
carried  the  election  of  Del  Monte.  Twice  were  the  votes  said  to 
be  in  behalf  of  Pole,  but  he  declined  once,  because  the  election 
was  too  hasty,  and  again  because  it  took  place  in  the  night ; 
there  is  reason  however  to  believe  that  he  avoided  this  responsible 
dignity  from  good  motives.  The  suspicion  of  heresy  breathed 
against  him,  and  the  growing  power  of  the  Inquisition  under 
Cardinal  Caraffa,  induced  Pole  to  retire  to  a  Benedictine  convent 
near  Verona,  where  he  remained  till  the  death  of  Edward  YL 
in  1553. 

When  Mary  ascended  the  throne  she  sent  immediately  for 
Cardinal  Pole  to  bring  over  the  kingdom  of  England  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion;  but  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  was  so 
fearful  that  the  queen  might  marry  him  instead  of  his  son  Philip, 
that  he  contrived  to  delay  his  arrival  till  the  Spanish  marriage 
was  over.  Meanwhile  a  bill  was  passed  to  take  off  the  attainder 
for  high  treason  issued  against  him  in  1539. 

At  length  he  was  permitted  to  cross  the  channel :  he  did  not 
venture  to  enter  London  with  the  pomp  of  a  legate,  but  was  re- 

^  Caracciolo,  M8.  Vita  di  Paulo  IV.    Chap.  ix.    See  Appendix  C. 
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oeired  with  great  &Toiir  hj  Philip  and  Maiy.  His  friends  thought 
him  much  changed,  he  was  reserved  and  spoke  little;  after 
twenty-one  years'  exile  he  seemed  more  like  an  Italian  than  an 
Englishman.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  steady  friends,  Lnigi 
PrinU  and  Nicolo  Qrmaneto,  and  they  were  his  only  confidants. 
The  shallowness  of  his  reformed  views  was  now  put  to  the  test. 
He  would  not  perhaps  have  originated  persecution,  yet  his  office 
as  legate  obliged  him  to  be  consenting  to  the  death  of  heretics. 
He  signed  the  order  for  the  burning  of  Cranmer,  and  was 
immediately  after  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury  at 
Greenwich,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1555.  Dignities  were  now 
showered  upon  him:  he  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
Teisities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  at  both  places  he  sent 
a  commission  to  disinter  the  bodies  of  foreign  heretics,*  and  to 
enqniie  into  the  opinions  of  the  living.  His  old  enemy  Paul  lY. 
deprived  him  of  his  legantine  power,  but  he  had  the  queen's 
protection,  and  was  soon  after  reinstated. 

K  he  had  any  feeling  or  tenderness  of  conscience  he  could 
scarcely  have  been  indifferent  to  the  cruelties  perpetrated  in  his 
name.  Men  do  not  become  hard-hearted  all  at  once;  he  had 
hitherto  led  a  retired  and  studious  life,  and  it  has  been  said  that 
the  condition  of  the  kingdom,  and  his  own  unpleasant  position, 
gave  him  so  much  uneasiness  as  to  hasten  his  end.  He  died  the 
day  afler  queen  Mary,  and  his  body  remained  above  ground  in 
a  leaden  coffin  for  forty  days.  All  he  possessed  was  bequeathed 
to  Lnigi  Priuli ;  but  this  generous  and  disinterested  friend  refused 
the  mheritance,  and  accepted  nothing  but  two  prayer-books  which 
Pole  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  using.  They  had  lived  together 
in  nninterrupted  friendship  for  twenty-six  years,  and  the  survivor 
of  anch  a  friendship  was  indeed  to  be  pitied.  Priuli  made  the 
same  advances  towards  reformed,  that  is  scriptural,  opinions 
that  Pole  had  done.  Could  we  know  what  were  the  secret 
thoughts  of  these  men,  we  might  perhaps  find  that  they  went  to 
England  under  the  hopeful  delusion  that  the  country  was  uni- 
versally anxious  and  willing  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Boman  see. 
Cardinal  Pole,  coming  from  a  country  where  the  Inquisition 
reigned  and  the  Pope's  will  was  law,  could  scarcely  be  prepared 
for  the  stedfast  resistance  of  Englishmen.' 

*  See  Chap.  ix. 

'  For  further  particulars  see  Pole's  £(/«,  in  Latin  and  Italian,  by  Lud.  Beccatelli ; 
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Frizzi  says  the  pious  Marchesa  di  Pescara  was  at  Ferrara  in 
1537,  and  took  the  Jesuits,  who  were  newly  established  there, 
under  her  protection,  as  she  had  done  the  capuchins,  assisted 
them  in  procuring  an  abode  and  provided  them  with  money.^ 
Caracciolo  on  the  contrary,  in  his  MS.  life  of  Paul  IV.,  where 
he  makes  such  frequent  allusion  to  the  Compendio  de^  Processij 
in  which  were  entered  all  the  names  of  those  who  had  been 
examined  before  the  Inquisition  under  suspicion  of  heresy,  states 
that  on  account  of  her  intimacy  with  Ochino  she  was  subjected 
to  this  ordeal,  and  her  name  Marchioniaaa  Pescaria  is  found  in 
the  list  of  inquisitorial  examinations.  As  Oaracciolo  is  often 
inaccurate  and  gives  no  dates,  we  do  not  know  at  what  period 
of  Vittoria's  life  this  occurred.  Caracciolo  says  that  at  Vitcrbo, 
the  residence  of  cardinal  Pole,'  and  in  his  court  there  were  many 
heretics ;  and  that  in  the  nunnery  of  St.  Caterina  in  that  town 
the  nuns  were  infected  with  heresy .• 

The  year  1541  was  memorable  for  a  dispute  between  the 
Pope  (Paul  III.)  and  Ascanio  Colonna,  about  salt.  He  was  the 
representative  of  the  noble  house  of  Colonna,  and  the  brother  of 
Vittoria  Colonna.^  Long  accustomed  to  feudal  independence 
and  to  contests  with  the  popes,  he  refused  to  obey  the  pontiff's 
command  to  use  the  salt  of  Kome,  which  brought  a  very  profit- 
able return  to  the  Apostolic  chamber.  The  papal  agents  attacked 
him,  and  he  in  return  garrisoned  his  fortresses,  and  made  in- 
cursions to  the  gates  of  Rome,  returning  laden  with  booty. 
The  Pope  indignant  at  this  audacity  was  not  sorry  to  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  humbling  so  powerM  a  vassal ;  he  assembled 
a  considerable  body  of  troops,  and  gave  the  command  to  his  son 
Pier  Luigi,  duke  of  Castro,  ordering  him  to  destroy  the  fortresses, 
and  particularly  Paliano,  a  strong  castle  belonging  to  Ascanio. 

Monsignor  Giovanni  Guidiccioni  was  sent  as  commissary- 
Wood's  Athena  Oxon,  toL  i.,  and  Life^  by  Philips,  in  English ;  Bumef  s  S^vrm, 
pp.  506,  518,  543.  Ed.  1550,  in  his  defence  to  proye  that  his  cruelty  was  not  from 
natural  inclination,  but  fix>ni  fear  of  the  Pope.    Bee  Appendix  0. 

^  Frizzi,  Memories  torn.  iy.  p.  330.    Visconti  says  she  complained  that  the  air  of 
Ferrara  was  not  fiayourable  to  her  health. 

3  AneK  egli  moUo  aotpeitaio  eproeettato, — Caracciolo,  MS,  Vita  di  JPMo  IV. 

s  Om^  anehe  in  Firenze  (U  eke  dawa  dire  prima)  i  monaeteri  intieri  erano  in/eUL 
— Compend,  Yid.  MonculeSy  fol.  13. 

*  Fabrizio  Colonna  and  Agnesina  di  Montefeltre  had  three  lAiMiyn,  Federigo 
who  died  young,  Ascanio,  and  Vittoria. 
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general,  and  liis  letters^  give  a  minute  account  of  this  affair. 
Aflcanio  made  a  valiant  defence.  The  Marquis  of  Vasto,  his 
ooQsin,  and  the  Marchioness  of  Pescara,  his  sister,  sent  their 
tenants  in  support  of  the  head  of  their  house.  The  papal  troops 
began  hj  taking  Cava  and  Genazzano,  and  then  sat  down  before 
the  strong  fortress  of  Paliano,  and  occupied  themselves  in  cut* 
ting  off  the  water,  and  intercepting  all  succours.  Ascanio  was 
expecting  a  reinforcement  of  troops  from  Ischia;  he  therefore 
leinsed  a  battle  ofiered  him  by  the  enemy,  and  contented  himself 
with  occasional  sallies  for  provisions  and  booty.  After  the  papal 
troops  got  possession  of  Rocca  di  Papa,  Alessandro  Guidiccioni, 
brother  of  the  commissary,  was  sent  there  to  secure  the  money 
and  valuables,  which  were  reported  to  be  very  considerable ;  but 
this  information  proved  erroneous,  and  poor  Monsignor  Ales* 
ttndio,  finding  nothing  to  reward  him  for  staying  in  this  dreary 
abode,  lamented  his  hard  fate,  '^  that,  instead  of  saying  mass, 
&sting,  and  carrying  the  palms,  he  was  obliged  during  the  holy 
week  to  remain  in  that  barren  spot,  from  whence  even  the  birds 
flew  away,  and  in  a  country  where  not  a  creature  was  to  be  seen 
for  fear  of  being  assassinated  by  the  peasants.'" 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe  the  horrors  of  this  civil 
war:  to  avoid  the  ill-treatment  of  the  soldiers  the  inhabitants 
fled  to  the  mountains,  and  died  in  numbers  for  want  of  food. 
Giovanna  of  Arragon,  Ascanio's  wife,  of  princely  but  spurious 
birth,  was  so  deeply  afiected  at  the  misfortunes  of  her  husband 
and  his  people,  that  she  sent  an  autograph  letter  to  the  Pope  from 
her  retreat  at  Ischia,  beseeching  him  to  desist  from  ruining  and 
billing  so  many  poor  vassals,  signing  herself  the  servant  and 
ftlaye  of  his  holiness."  The  bishop  of  Ischia  was  the  bearer 
of  this  letter,  and  he  was  commissioned  to  use  his  utmost  in- 
fluence to  bring  the  treaty  to  a  conclusion,  which,  through  the 
interyention  of  the  Emperor,  had  been  already  begun  at  Bome. 
Ascanio  in  the  meanwhile,  seeing  himself  nearly  surrounded  by 
BO  Urge  a  force,  went  to  Naples  with  the  hope  of  getting  ad- 
ditional troops.  The  garrison  he  left  in  Paliano  being  unpaid 
began  to  mutiny,  and  threatened  to  go  over  to  the  enemy  if  they 
did  not  immediately  receive  their  pay.    The  besiegers  pressed 

1  Leitere  inediU  di  Moxu.  Gioy.  Ghxidiccioiii.    Lucca,  IS65, 

3  Idem,  p.  199. 

*  TluB  letter  is  m  the  (kiri$ggio  Famete  at  Panna. 
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them,  the  garrison  suirendered,  the  fortress  was  destroyed,  and 
all  the  Colonna  estates  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope. 

While  the  ruin  of  her  house  was  being  thus  planned  and 
executed,  Vittoria  Colonna  left  Borne  and  retired  to  the  convent 
of  St  Paolo  at  Orvieto ;  here  she  heard  with  dismay  of  the 
misfortunes  of  her  brother  Ascanio,  and  addressed  the  pontiff, 
Paul  UI.,  in  a  piteous  lament : 

Yeggio  rilnoer  boI  di  annate  sqnadre 
I  mid  ai  larghi  campi,  ed  odo  il  canto 
Rivolto  in  grido,  e  1  doloe  riso  in  pianto 
La  Ve  io  prima  toccai  Y  antica  madre.^ 

She  herself  was  closely  watched,  and  though  it  was  known 
that  she  occupied  herself  chiefly  in  study  and  in  the  exercises 
of  piety,  yet  the  governor  of  Orvieto,  Brunamonte  de'  !Rossi, 
was  ordered  by  cardinal  Famese  to  visit  her  and  extract  what 
information  he  could  concerning  her  brother.  The  governor  in 
reply  wrote  ^^  that  both  by  word  and  action  she  shews  herself 

most  devotedly  attached  to  our  master  (the  Pope) She 

has  shut  herself  up  [ruerrata)  in  the  convent  of  St  Paul  with 
only  two  maids,  and  keeps  two  servants  without,  to  provide 
what  she  needs.  She  lives  in  those  practices  of  religion  which 
persons  of  pure  and  upright  lives  generally  observe.  My  visits 
to  her  from  you  seem  to  be  very  acceptable."* 

Rossi,  under  pretence  of  consulting  her,  was  continually 
spying  out  what  persons  she  kept  communication  with  out  of  the 
convent.  On  the  9th  of  April  he  informed  Famese  that  the 
bishop  of  Orvieto  had  communicated  to  him  the  arrival  of  a  mes- 
senger to  the  marchioness,  who  rode  a  tall  horse,  stayed  one  night 
and  brought  news  of  the  war.  A  few  days  after  the  governor 
wrote  again,  saying  that  the  bishop  had  told  him  the  marchioness 
had  received  two  letters,  one  from  the  Emperor,  the  other  from 
the  marquis  del  Yasto.  That  of  the  Emperor  bade  her  be  of 
good  courage,  for  his  majesty  had  written  to  my  lord  Ascanio 
desiring  him  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Pope ;  to  whom 
also  he  had  written  in  his  favour,  and  begged  her  excellency 
to  be  persuaded  that  his  majesty  would  not  fail  to  sustain  the 

^  I  see  the  glistening  steel  of  formed  platoons 
Invade  my  natiye  fields ;  where  I  was  horn 
I  hear  the  cheerful  song  now  changed  to  cries, 
And  the  sweet  joyous  laugh  to  bitter  tears. — Sime,  p.  300. 
^  Zettere  inediU  di  Mons.  Guidicdoni,  p.  210.  Note  by  the  editor  Telesforo  Bini. 
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honour  of  her  houfle.  The  letter  of  the  marquis  del  Yasto 
^ke  the  same  encomnging  language,  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  war  would  soon  cease,  for  the  Emperor  was  yeiy 
desirous  of  depriving  the  Pope  of  all  pretence  of  arming  or 
menacing  the  peace  of  Italy.  But  this  treaty  did  not  oome 
to  any  conclusion^  for  Ascanio  was  required  to  repair  personally 
to  Borne  to  make  his  submission ;  he  was  afraid  to  trust  the 
Pope,  and  finally  secured  his  personal  safety  by  remaining  out 
of  the  Pope's  dominions. 

At  the  death  of  Paul  III.  in  1549  Camillo  Colonna,  assisted 
hj  the  vassals  of  the  several  fiefs,  recovered  Paliano  and  all 
the  other  places  belonging  to  his  family.  Ascanio  was  then 
at  Venice,  but  he  returned  to  Bome  in  1550.  Giulio  HI.  re- 
oeiyed  him  graciously,  and  allowed  him  to  enjoy  his  estates  in 
peaoe.^  But  this  tranquillity  was  of  short  duration,  for  in  1553 
his  son  Marc'  Antonio  Colonna,  who  commanded  the  Spanish 
cayaby,  on  his  return  from  Siena  to  Naples  took  this  opportunity 
of  avenging  himself  on  his  father  Ascanio,  who  refused  to  grant 
him  an  allowance  suitable  to  his  birth.  He  attacked,  and  in 
thiee  days  took  possession  of,  Paliano  and  all  the  other  places 
belonging  to  his  family  in  the  states  of  the  Church.'  Ascanio 
fled  to  Naples  with  the  hope  of  securing  Tagliacozzo  and  the 
rest  of  his  estates  in  that  kingdom ;  but  cardinal  Pacecco,  the 
Tioeioy,  arrested  and  confined  him  as  a  prisoner  in  the  castle 
of  Naples,  where  he  died  24th  March  1555,  not  without  suspicion 
of  poison.  The  whole  affiirr  is  involved  in  obscurity ;  some  say 
Ascanio  was  accused  of  favouring  the  reformed  opinions,  and  that 
du8  was  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment  and  death^  but  it  has 
not  been  clearly  proved. 

Marc  'Antonio,  who  had  unnaturally  dispossessed  his  f&ther, 
wag  in  his  turn  sent  adrift  by  Pope  Paid  IV.  in  1555,  who 
wanted  Paliano  for  his  grandson  Giovanni  Cara£Ea.  But  on  the 
death  of  this  pontiff  in  1559  Marc'  Antonio  recovered  Paliano  and 
the  rest  of  his  estates,  and  the  usurper  was  condemned  to  death.' 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  Yittoria  Colonna  may  be 
numbered  among  the  protestant  converts.  She  was  suspected 
of  heresy  and  intimacy  with  heretics,  was  not  superstitious,  and 
held  many  scriptural  doctrines ;  but  great  latitude  was  allowed 
to  those  who  owned  the  supremacy  and  professed  obedience 

^  See  Appendix  B.  >  Muratori,  Annali,  torn.  x.  p.  124. 

'  IdetHf  an.  1559 ;  Coppi,  Memorie  CoUmnese. 
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to  the  Holy  See :  one  of  the  chief  distmctions  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant;  then  as  now^  is  the  acknowledgment  or  denial 
of  any  infallible  authority  on  earth,  deputed  by  Christ  to  role  the 
consciences  of  men  without  appeal  to  the  Scriptures.  One 
thing  is  certain,  her  devotion  was  free  from  superstition ;  none 
of  her  poems  are  addressed  to  saints  or  angels.  Christ  seems 
to  have  been  her  hope,  God's  mercy  and  grace  her  highest 
consolation.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautifully  devotional  than 
the  manner  in  which  she  expresses  her  sentiments  of  piety 
towards  her  heavenly  Father  in  that  exquisite  hymn  beginning 

Padre  etemo  del  ciel,  se  (toa  meroede) 
Vivo  ramo  son'  io  dell'  ampia  e  vera 
Yite,  ch'  abbraocia  il  mondo,  e  seoo  intiera 
Yuol  la  nostra  virt^  solo  per  fede.^ 

One  only  of  her  prayers  is  extant  in  Latin,  in  which  she 
asks  for  perfect  submission  to  the  divine  will,  that  she  may  be 
purified  by  his  holy  fire  and  enlightened  by  his  heavenly  light, 
and  so  dwell  in  his  love,  that  no  earthly  thing  may  come 
between  to  mar  her  safety  or  happiness." 

We  have  seen  the  confidence  which  subsisted  between 
Vittoria  and  Ochino,  and  that  he  wrote  to  her  at  the  moment 
of  leaving  Italy"  and  openly  declaring  himself  a  heretic.  This 
full  disclosure  of  his  disobedience  to  the  church  rent  asunder 
their  friendship  for  ever.  Well  tutored  by  her  firiends  the 
cardinals^  particularly  by  Pole,  when  Ochino  sent  his  apology  for 
going  away  she  immediately  handed  it  over  to  them.  Tiraboschi 
has  preserved  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  Vittoria  wrote  on  this 
occasion ;  he  says  the  original  is  among  the  papers  of  the  Cervini 
family.    It  was  addressed  to  cardinal  Cervini.^ 

"Most  IixxrsTaiovs  autd  EEVEBEin)  Monsionob, 

*'  The  more  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
actions  of  the  most  Eev.  Consignor  of  EnglaQd,  the  more  I  have  per- 
ceived what  a  most  true  and  very  sincere  servant  of  God  he  is;  so  that 
when  he  is  so  good  as  to  answer  any  of  my  questions  I  feel  sure  that 
I  shall  not  err  by  following  his  advice.    He  told  me  that  if  I  received 

^    Father  Eternal,  if  by  grace  divine 
A  branch  I  am  of  that  far-spreading  vine 
Which  fills  the  world ;  and  wholly  thine 
Where  faith  with  virtue  doth  alone  combine. 

Yisconti,  Bime  di  Vitt  Oohmia,  p.  191. 
'  See  Appendix  £.  '  See  Chap.  ec.  ^  Afterwards  MaroeHo  n. 
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a  letter  or  any  other  oommanication  from  Fra  Belardino  I  ought  to 
lend  it  to  jour  reyerence  without  answering  it,  nnless  I  was  permitted. 
Having  this  day  receiyed  a  parcel  with  the  little  hook  which  you  will 
see,  I  send  it  to  you ;  it  was  in  a  packet  put  in  the  post  here  hy  an  express 
from  Bologna,  without  any  writing  enclosed.  I  have  thought  it  hest 
to  send  it  by  one  of  my  seryants.  I  beg  your  reyerence  to  excuse  this 
trouble,  though,  as  you  see,  it  is  in  print.  May  Qodi  preserye  your 
most  reyerend  person  to  that  happiness  which  all  your  servants  desire. 

''From  Sawia  di  CaUrina.  Vtt&rho,  the  4th  of  Deoember  (1542). 
**  Servant  of  your  most  illustrious  and  most  reverend  the 

"Mabchesa.  di  Pescaka.. 

''Postscript.  It  grieyes  me  to  think  that  the  more  he  seeks  to 
czeose,  the  more  he  accuses  himself;  and  when  he  thinks  he  is  saying 
others  from  shipwreck,  he  is  only  exposing  them  the  more  to  the  deluge, 
be  being  out  of  the  Ark  which  sayes  and  secures."^ 

This  letter,  written  the  year  of  Ochino's  flight  from  Italy, 
is  a  yery  strong  proof  of  her  submission  to  the  church  of  Home. 

In  addition  we  may  cite  her  letter  to  Michel  Angelo  Buonarotti, 
who  in  the  ardour  of  his  friendship  wrote  to  her  so  frequently 
both  in  prose  and  yerse,  that  she  requested  him  to  remember  that 
she  could  not  reply  so  often  without  failing  to  join  the  sisters  of 
St  Caterina  at  chapel,  and  his  being  preyented  to  go  to  work 
at  St.  Peter's;  thus  one  would  fail  in  duty  to  the  brides 
impose)  of  Christ,  and  the  other  to  his  yicar.* 

A  severe  illness  which  attacked  her  in  1543  occasioned  great 
distress  to  her  friends.  Tolomei  entreats  Giuseppe  Cencio  to 
use  eyery  possible  method  for  restoring  the  health  of  this  noble 
lady,  ''  who  is  of  more  use  in  the  world  by  her  exhortations  and 
examples  than  others  are  with  their  preaching  and  learning.  .  .  • 
If  she,  unfortunately  for  us,  leayes  the  world,  Italy  may  say 

Spento  il  primo  valor,  qual  aia  11  seoondo  P' 

But  I  hope  God  will  be  more  compassionate  to  us  than  to  her, 
and  that  you  have  already  gone  to  Yiterbo  and  will  be  made 
the  instrument  for  restoring  the  health  of  this  most  singularly 
▼irtuous  lady,"*  Carlo  Gualteruzzi,  whose  daughter  lived  under 
tlie  protection  of  the  marchioness  of  Pescara,  consulted  the  cele^ 

^  See  Tiraboechi,  Lett.  Ital.  torn.  viii.  p.  48.    See  original  in  Appendix  F. 

'  An  unedited  letter,  cited  by  P.  £.  YiBOonti,  Bims  di  Vittoria  Oolonna,  p.  132. 
Boma,  1840.  This  very  beautifdl  and  complete  edition  of  Yittoiia's  poetry  is  not 
to  be  bought  It  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  Torionia,  dnke  of  Bracciano,  who 
BMRied  IflabeiDa  Colonna,  one  of  the  last  remaining  branches  of  this  once  powerful 
badly. 

s  This  our  great  light  extinguished,  where  shall  we  find  a  second  ? 

*  Tolomei,  Zetitre^  p.  71.    Ed.  Yenet  U60. 

▼OL.  n.  p 
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brated  Fracastro  of  Yerona.  From  the  symptoms  to  wMch  he 
alludes  and  the  remedies  prescribed,  her  iUness  appears  to  have 
been  an  attack  of  bronchitis  with  spitting  of  blood.  He  orders 
her  milk  ptisan,  and  rice  with  an  emnlsion  of  poppy-heads  in 
her  soup  at  night,  and  an  electuaiy  of  gum  tragacantih  and 
liquorice  made  up  with  boiled  wine;  but  above  all  he  recom- 
mends that  she  should  have  recourse  to  a  physician  for  her 
mind;  and  suggests  that  cardinal  Pole  be  consulted  and  requested 
to  lay  his  authority  on  her  not  to  exert  herself  too  much ;  other- 
wiscy  he  says,  ^^  I  see  that  the  brightest  light  in  the  world  will  be 
extingtiished  and  removed  from  our  eyes Under  the  risk 

partly  to  her  having  too  strong  feelings."^  The  ruin  of  her 
brother  and  the  constraint  about  religion  were  no  doubt  heavy 
trials,  and  the  more  she  outwardly  submitted  and  carried 
a  cheerAil  countenance  the  more  would  these  misfortunes  try 
her  bodily  frame.  A&i&r  her  recovery  she  went  to  Bome,  and 
took  up  her  abode  in  the  convent  of  St.  Anna  belonging  to  the 
Benedictines.  It  was  here  Yisconti  thinks  she  composed  great 
part  of  her  reli^nous  poetry  and  the  prayer  in  Latin,  which  language 
hTsaysismo^Bui^tothegra^^  of  prayer.  HerhedlHai 
remained  feeble,  sorrow  had  undermined  her  strength^  and  the  sad 
tidings  of  the  death  of  Alfonso  d'  Avalos,  marquis  del  YaBto,  her 
husband's  cousin^  was  a  new  source  of  affliction  to  her.  He  was  a 
boy  at  the  time  of  her  m«Tiage,  and  when  her  husband,  the  mar- 
quis  of  Pescara,  went  to  the  battle  of  Baveima  she  undertook  the 
difficult  task  of  taming  this  young  cousin  and  inciting  him  to  study. 
No  persuasions  of  his  masters  had  hitherto  succeeded  in  making 
him  think  of  anything  but  horsemanship  and  warlike  exercises. 
Yittoria  however  induced  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  literature, 
and  he  began  to  write  poetry :  she^  who  had  no  children,  when- 
ever this  was  alluded  to,  replied,  pointing  to  Alfonso,  '^  Un- 
fruitftd  I  cannot  be  called,  since  with  the  mind  I  have  brought 
him  forth.*"  His  death  was  unexpected.  As  governor  of 
Milan  he  had  been  harsh  and  arbitrary,  and  like  all  foreign 
rulers  had  little  compassion  for  the  people;  complaints  of 
exactions  reached  the  Emperor's  ears ;  the  revenue  of  the  state 

1  Lettere  d$  Me$9er  Oirolamo  Fracaairo,  torn.  i.  p.  p.  75.    Patayia,  cdoocxxziz. 
'  "  QHk  sterile  non  poeao  io  esaere  dbiamata,  quando  ho  del  mio  ingegno  generato 
ooBtui."— Yifloonti,  Rime  di  Vitt,  CohnMj  p.  78, 
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was  not  properly  acconnted  for ;  Vaato  was  summoned  to  Spain 
in  1545;  and  retomed  with  directions  to  make  np  his  accounts ; 
bat  in  the  month  of  March  a  higher  soyereign  called  him  "  to 
give  an  aoconnt  of  his  stewardship:"  he  was  the  last  of  his 
type,  and  his  fame  as  a  captain  stood  high. 

The  following  year,  1546,  Vittoria,  feeling  her  end  gradually 
approaching,  remored  from  the  convent  to  the  honse  of  her  relsr 
tion,  Giolia  Colonna,  married  to  Qinliano  Cesarini ;  she  was  the 
only  rektive  Vittoria  had  in  Bome,  and  she  did  not  wish  to  die 
in  the  convent  She  left  her  brother  Ascanio  her  heir,  and 
wished  to  be  buried  with  the  simplicity  of  a  nun's  funeral.  She 
died  the  end  of  February  1547,  aged  57  years/  and  was  buried 
XQ  the  common  buiying-ground  of  St  Anna.  No  stone  marks 
the  place  where  she  was  laid,  and  this  favoured  beauty  and  dis- 
tisgoished  woman  lies  in  a  spot  unnoticed  and  unknown  in 
company  with  the  nuns  of  the  convent  A  woman  and  a  widow^ 
ber  natural  protectors  dead,  her  family  out  of  favour  at  court, 
though  so  greatly  honoured  during  life,  no  one  came  forward 
to  erect  a  monument  to  her  memory.  But  her  pure  spirit  had 
gone  where  earthly  honours  lose  their  value. 

Some  of  her  poetry,  written  probably  during  the  last  days  of 
lier  life,  beautifully  expresses  the  state  of  her  mind : 

Anima,  il  signer  viene :  omai  disgombra 
Le  folte  nebbie  mtomo  del  tuo  core, 
Acdb  che  1'  tigge  del  tenreno  amore 
All'  alta  Inoe  non  fiiocian  ombra.' 

During  the  sixteenth  centmy  no  less  than  six  editions  of  her 
poems  aj^eared,'  besides  later  editions,  of  which  the  last  by 
Viflconti  is  the  most  complete,  and  does  honour  both  to  the 
editor,  and  to  the  munificence  of  Prince  Alessandro  Torlonia,  at 
whose  expense  it  was  completed  a  few  years  ago.* 

^  l^BOonti  says  he  has  diBCoyered  ber  will,  wbich  was  committed  to  the  notary 
Ginlamo  Piioti  the  15th  of  Febmaiy,  1647.  She  left  1000  crowns  to  each  of 
the  oonTents  in  which  she  had  resided.  Her  executors  were  Bartolomeo  Stella  and 
haauo  Bonorio,  and  the  Cardinals  Pole,  Sadoleto,  and  Morone,  her  protectors. — 
^^iManti,  Sim  ViU,  CMonna,  p.  140. 

'  My  soul,  the  Lord  appears ;  disperse 

The  clouds  which  gather  round  thy  heart, 
And  dear  thee  from  the  mist  of  earthly  love. 
Lest  it  o'ershade  thy  heayenly  light — Idem,  p.  355. 
'  See  Appendix  0. 

*  We  regret  that  our  space  pennits  only  a  short  and  inadequate  account  of  this 

p2 
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Vittoria's  friendship  with  the  great  Michel  Angelo  Buonarotti/ 
and  the  influence  she  obtained  over  this  master-mind,  at  once 
a  distingoished  sculptor,  painter,  poet,  is  a  beautiful  instance 
of  the  power  of  virtue  and  religion.  Admirers  of  each  other^s 
talents,  thej  were  united  in  spirit  by  the  purest  and  the  most  intel- 
lectual affection.  Minds  of  the  highest  order  can  alone  under- 
stand one  another.  Seeing  Buonarotti  so  eminently  gifted  with 
genius,  and  that  he  possessed  powers  capable  of  the  loftiest  con- 
templation, she  graduallj  drew  him  to  the  consideration  of  divine 
truth,  and  to  the  exercise  of  that  simple  trust  in  God  which 
befits  a  created  being.  He  wrote  some  exquisite  sonnets  in  her 
praise,  and  sculptured  for  her  a  figure  of  Christ  just  taken  down 
from  the  cross,  so  closely  imitating  a  dead  body  that  it  seemed 
as  if  falling  to  the  ground  if  not  supported  by  two  angels.  A 
figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  represented  at  the  foot  of  the  cross 
raising  her  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  exclaiming, 

Non  vi  sipensa  guaaUo  sangue  coHaP 

Buonarotti's  grief  for  her  death  was  so  intense  that  he  was 
almost  beside  himself.  Oipi  going  to  see  her  in  her  last  moments 
he  tenderly  kissed  her  hand,  and  was  often  heard  to  regret  that 
he  had  not  also  kissed  her  cheek.  Their  refined  and  chastened 
attachment  led  them  frequently  to  contemplate  the  end  of  all 
things  here  below :  he  acknowledges  having  owed  much  to  her: 

Per  Toi  si  scriye,  vol  ohe  '1  yiver  mio 
Yolgeste  al  ciel  per  le  piu  belle  strade.' 

Condivi  his  biographer  says,  ^'  he  was  a  great  admirer  of 
beauty  in  all  things  as  well  as  in  the  human  form.^'  His  creative 
genius  conceived  ideas  of  beauty  distinguished  from  passion,  and 
while  he  was  never  heard  to  utter  a  word  which  could  offsnd 
the  chastest  ears,  his  imagination  revelled  in  ideas  of  perfection 
both  material  and  intellectual. 

gifted  lady ;  we  had  contemplated  and  even  commenced  a  mnch  fuller  aooonnt  of 
a  character  whose  yirtuee  made  her  the  light  of  her  age,  but  for  the  present  hare 
been  turned  aside  from  its  completion  by  the  greater  attraction  of  the  martyx's 
death. 

I  Bom  1474,  died  1563. 
s  '^e  think  not  of  the  blood  it  cost. 
'  For  you  I  write  who  changed  my  day, 

And  turned  me  to  the  living  way. 

mme  di  M,  A,  Buonarotti,  p.  127. 
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He  took  great  pleasure  in  reading  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment: haying  heard  Savonarola  preach  he  paid  great  attention 
to  his  writings.  As  he  advanced  in  life  he  shrank  from  death, 
as  all  must  do  whose  future  hopes  are  not  brightened  bj  faith. 
It  was  probably  to  draw  him  from  this  state  of  feeling  that 
Yittoria's  influence  was  most  powerfully  exercised,  as  she  went 
fieqnently  from  Yiterbo  to  Bome  on  purpose  to  enjoy  his  society. 
In  his  later  sonnets  he  seems  to  regret  not  having  earlier  devoted 
his  whole  mind  to  these  divine  subjects.  We  cannot  refrain 
from  indulging  the  reader  with  one  of  the  aspirations  of  this 
wonderful  man. 

Perch^  fd  tardi,  e  perohd  non  piu  spesso 
Qneete  possente  mio  nobile  ardore 
Mi  soUeya  da  terra,  e  porta  il  core 
Dot'  ir  per  sua  virtil  non  gli  h  conoesso  P 

FoTse  ch'  ogni  intervallo  n'  e  permesso 
Dall'  alta  providenza  del  tuo  amore. 
Perch'  ogni  raro  ha  pia  forza  e  yalore 
Quant'  h  piu  desiato  e  meno  appresso  P 

Le  notte  h  V  intenrallo  e  '1  di  la  luce, 

L'  nna  m'  agghiaocia  il  cnor,  V  altro  m'  infiamma 
D'  amor,  di  fede,  e  di  celesti  rai ; 

Onde,  se  rimirar  come  riluoe 
Potessi  il  fonte  ognor  della  mia  fiamma, 
Chi  di  piik.  beUo  incendio  arse  giammai  P 

This  sonnet  has  been  very  elegantly  translated  by  a  modern 

author.* 

Why  with  snch  slow  and  interrupted  flights 

Both  the  strong  noble  ardour  of  my  soul 

Baise  me  from  earth,  and  upward  hear  my  heart 

To  where  by  its  own  powers  it  ne'er  could  rise  P 

Such  intervals,  it  may  be,  are  allow'd 

By  the  high  providenoe  that  rules  thy  love. 

Since  what  is  rare  has  greater  force  and  power. 

The  more  it  is  desired,  the  less  approached. 

The  interval  is  night,  the  light  is  day 

That  chills  my  spirit,  this  enkindles  it 

With  love,  with  faith,  and  with  celestial  rays. 

Then  could  I  but  behold  with  ceaseless  view 

How  shines  the  source  from  whence  proceeds  my  flame. 

Who  with  more  glorious  ardour  ever  bum'd  P 


'  '  See  a  most  interesting  work  by  J.  £.  Taylor,  Miehael  Angela  eatuid&red  m  a 
PAOonpAM  iV#<,  p.  133.    1862. 
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MAB.(f  AlffTOirto  FLAimno, 

BoBNi  1498. — ^DlBD,  1550. 

Flaminio  was  one  of  those  pure  devout  spirits  who  formed 
a  link  between  the  best  of  the  Boman  Catholics  and  the  best  of 
the  Protestants  in  the  early  days  of  reform,  before  persecution  on 
the  one  hand,  and  false  doctrine  on  the  other,  had  quenched  the 
Spirit  of  christian  charitj  and  extinguished  the  hope  of  union. 
He  passed  his  life  with  men  of  talent  and  of  liberal  and  en- 
lightened principles.  He  was  the  friend  of  Caxnesecchi,  the 
pupil  of  Yald&y  the  companion  and  intimate  friend  of  many 
pious  men,  and  a  sincere  lover  of  those  who  were  thirsting  afier 
righteousness  and  animated  by  a  zeal  for  divine  truth. 

His  father,  Giovanni  Antonio,  was  an  elegant  scholar  and 
an  accomplished  poet.  The  original  name  of  the  family  was 
Zarabbini  de  Cotignola;  his  grandfather  Lodovico,  on  being 
chosen  member  of  the  Venetian  academy,  took  the  name  of 
Flaminio,  which  was  ever  after  adopted  as  the  family  name, 
first  by  Giannantonio,  then  by  Marc'  Antonio.  They  were 
originally  of  Imola,  a  city  of  Bomagna,  which  was  given  as 
a  dower  to  Catherine,  a  natural  daughter  of  Galeazzo  Sforza, 
duke  of  Milan/  on  her  marriage  in  1485  with  count  Girolamo 
Biario,  the  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.  Biario,  pleased  with  his  new 
possession,  took  so  much  pains  in  its  improvement  and  embellish- 
ment that  it  soon  became  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of 
Bomagna.  He  was  cruelly  murdered  at  Forli  in  1488  by  three 
of  his  own  captains,  leaving  behind  him  an  only  son,  Ottavio, 
too  young  to  assume  the  reins  of  government.  But  women 
were  heroines  in  those  days.  Catherine  his  mother  ruled  in  his 
name,  and  administered  justice  with  equity  and  moderation  till 
her  son's  estates  were  forcibly  taken  from  her  by  the  detestable 
CsBsar  Borgia. 

When  once  the  church  had  obtained  possession  of  a  state  or 
province,  on  whatever  pretext,  it  was  never  after  voluntarily 
relinquished.  Thus  Imola  became  imder  Julius  II.,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Alessandro  VL,  an  integral  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
states. 

^  In  a  war  between  &th6r  and  son,  Taddeo  and  Ouidazzo  Galeazzo  Vlsoonti 
came  with  a  powerftd  force  and  took  poseeaBion  of  Imola  for  himaftlf, — See  ^beri, 
Daerittione  di  tutta  V Italia. 
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It  wonid  have  been  well  for  Europe  if  the  church  had  iBsned 
a  decree  incapadtatiDg  any  man  who  had  children  from  being 
elected  Pope.  It  is  one  of  the  many  cnrions  anomalies  in  the 
Papal  see,  that  while  the  clergy  Utc  in  enforced  celiba^  a  pope 
may  set  np  his  children^  either  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  as 
princeSy  load  them  with  hononxs,  and  enrich  them  by  matrimonial 
aUianoes.  The  aggrandizement  of  the  temporal  dominions  of 
the  Papacy  has  been  the  end  for  which  all  the  evil  passions 
of  hnman  natoie  have  been  let  loose,  and  Europe  has  been  too 
often  set  on  fire  to  gratify  its  immoderate  and  insatiable  cupidity. 

Lnola  at  this  time  was  a  well-situated  and  agreeable  town^ 
flimounded  by  a  richly  cultivated  country,  abounding  in  wine, 
com,  and  oliyes.  The  people,  Alberi  says,  are  of  a  liyelyi 
penetrating  genius,  with  abilities  capable  of  excelling  in  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  Talour  to  distinguish  themselyes  in  the  con- 
tests of  war.^ 

The  family  of  Flaminio  had  been  driven  from  their  native 
place  by  political  changes.  Lodovico,  the  grandfather,  served 
in  the  Venetian  armies;  Giannantonio,  his  father,  studied  at 
Bologna  till  the  plague  drove  him  to  Venice,  where  he  prose* 
CQted  hia  studies  with  so  much  diligence  that  in  1489,  when 
only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  invited  to  Seravalle  near 
Treviso  to  fill  the  office  of  professor  of  belles-lettres,  at  a  salary 
of  200  crowns.  Here  he  married  a  young  lady  of  noble  family 
called  Veturia ;  fix)m  thence  he  went  to  Montagnara  as  professor, 
and  stayed  there  fourteen  years ;  but  finding  the  air  did  not 
suit  his  wife's  health  he  returned  in  1502  to  Seravalle,  and 
again  took  possession  of  his  former  chair.  War  and  rapine 
sabsequently  made  such  havoc  in  the  country  that  Giannantonio 
lost  all  he  had  saved  during  long  years  of  labour,  and  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Imola  and  settle  among  his  friends  and 
connections. 

Through  the  influence  of  cardinal  Bafaelle  Biario,  Pope 
Ginlio  n.  assisted  him  to  open  a  school  of  belles-lettres,  which 
lie  did  with  every  hope  of  success ;  but  no  sooner  was  order 
lestoied  in  his  former  scene  of  labour  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Seravalle  entreated  him  to  return  amongst  them.  In  1517  he 
yielded  to  their  urgent  supplications  and  removed  there  with  his 
&nuly.    The  fame  of  his  talents  attracted  thither  the  youths 

^  AJbeth  JktentHone  ii  mta  P  lUOia, 
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of  several  noble  families ;  among  these  was  Alfonso,  son  of  Gas- 
paro  Pantnzzi,  of  a  noble  and  yerj  ricli  Bolognese  Sunilj,  who 
so  highly  esteemed  him  as  to  desire  to  have  him  altogether 
domiciled  with  them  at  Bologna.  He  proposed  that  he  should 
undertake  the  instruction  of  llieir  sons  and  other  young  nobles, 
and  invited  him  to  reside  in  his  house.  After  some  hesitation, 
in  1520  he  finally  accepted  Fantuzzi's  proposal,  and  spent 
the  remaining  sixteen  years  of  his  life  at  Bologna,  and  died 
there  on  the  18th  of  May  1536.  He  was  greatly  beloved  and 
esteemed,  not  only  for  his  talents  but  for  his  virtuous  and 
upright  life.  He  cultivated  his  taste  for  poetry,  but  was  thought 
to  excel  more  in  prose.^ 

Marc*  Antonio  Flaminio,  his  son,  was  bom  at  SeravaUe 
in  1498.  His  father's  most  anxious  care  was  his  early  in- 
struction in  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  he  saw  with 
no  small  joy  his  son's  inclination  for  poetry,  and  his  youthful 
talent  for  writing  verses. 

When  in  1514  Leo  X.,  the  great  Mecssnas  of  letters,  was 
elected  Pope,  Giannantonio  seized  the  opportunity  to  solicit  his 
patronage.  He  sent  the  young  Flaminio  to  Bome  with  some 
complimentary  verses  on  his  election,  and  desired  his  son  to 
accompany  them  with  some  of  his  own ;  at  the  same  time  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  cardinal  Comaro'  on  the  1st  of  May  thus : 
"  I  have  sent  my  son  M.  A.  Flaminio  to  the  Pope ;  he  carries 
with  him  his  first  attempts  at  poetry.  As  the  work  of  a  lad 
scarcely  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  lines  are  not  deficient  either 
in  talent  or  erudition.  Were  I  not  his  father  I  should  say  still 
more,  but  I  hope  he  will  speak  for  himself  to  your  eminence." 

The  young  poet  was  introduced  by  cardinal  Comaro  and  the 
cardinal  of  Aragon,'  and  most  graciously  received  by  the  Pope. 
So  highly  did  he  think  of  his  talent  after  hearing  his  verses,  that 
he  begged  his  father  would  allow,  him  to  remain  at  court,  and 
recommended  the  young  Flaminio  to  the  special  care  of  Ba&ello 

^  His  works  coosut  of  twelye  books  of  Letters,  the  Liyes  of  some  Samts  of  tiie 
order  of  Preachers,  a  Dialogue  upon  the  Education  of  Children,  a  Treatise  on  tiie 
Origin  of  Philosophy,  a  Latin  Grammar,  and  other  works  not  printed,  a  list  of  whibh 
is  giyen  by  Capponi,  the  editor  of  his  letters. — See  Vita  di  Jno,  AtUomio  Fimnmio 
da  Imola,  scritta  da  Fra  Domenico  Giuseppe  Capponi  Ord.  Praed. 

'  A  Venetian,  Card,  di  S.  Maria  a  Portico,  created  by  Alexander  vi. 

>  Lodovico  d'  Aragona,  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  Naples, 
Cardinal  of  S.  Maria,  in  Aquino,  created  by  Alexander  yi. 
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Brandolini/  a  fiunons  orator  and  poet,  who  at  that  time  inhabited 
Some.  His  father  would  have  preferred  that  his  son  should 
return  home  and  prosecute  his  studies,  but  on  finding  how 
acceptable  he  was  to  the  Pope  he  changed  his  mind,  and  left 
him  to  make  his  way  at  court.  He  wrote  to  his  friend  Giam- 
battista  Pio  entreating  him  to  carry  on  his  education  in  literature, 
and  not  let  him  neglect  his  studies.  He  was  presented  a  second 
time  to  the  Pope  at  one  of  his  villas,  who  on  this  occasion  seemed 
still  more  charmed  with  him.  On  bidding  him  farewell  he 
said,  ^^  Mj  son,  I  shall  not  forget  jou  at  Home."  He  kept  his 
word,  for  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  the  city  he  gave  him  substantial 
proofr  of  his  munificence  and  regard.  One  day,  wishing  to  put 
his  talents  to  the  proof,  he  summoned  him  to  his  presence,  and 
before  several  cardinals  began  an  argument.  The  young  Fla- 
minio  reasoned  with  so  much  coolness  and  self-possession  that 
he  astonished  the  whole  company.  The  Pope  was  delighted, 
and  addressed  him  in  the  words  of  Virgil — 

Made  nova  virMe,puer,  sic  itur  ad  astra? 

a  wish  which  may  almost  be  called  prophetic  in  a  sense  the 
Pope  knew  not  He  did  progress  to  higher  aims,  and  rose 
to  heavenly  themes. 

As  soon  as  the  enthusiastic  young  poet  had  obtained  his 
&ther's  permission  to  remain  awhile  at  Rome,  he  could  not  rest 
satisfied  till  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  Naples  to  see  Sannazzaro  the 
Neapolitan  poet,  whose  fame  was  ringing  throughout  Europe. 
He  was  the  first  person  who  used  blank  verse  throughout  an 
entire  poem.  His  pastoral  poem,  the  Arcadia,  was  considered 
as  perfect  in  Italian  as  his  Departu  Virginia  in  Latin.     Sannaz- 

'  BafSeieno  was  brother  or  cousin  of  the  famous  Aorelio  Brandolini,  a  Florentine, 
▼hose  extraordinary  genius  and  talent  for  improTising  yersea  was  celebrated  as  the 
vender  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourished.  Both  the  brothers  were  blind,  or  very 
nearly  so ;  thus  their  talents  were  not  acquired  by  study,  but  the  splendid  gift  of 
Sftme  pomring  forth  in  a  moment  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  AureUo  could 
oompose  rerses  in  any  metre  on  subjects  presented  to  him.  It  is  said  that  he  once 
recited  in  elegant  impromptu  yerse  the  substance  of  all  the  thirty-seyen  books  of 
Pliny's  natural  history.  He  was  an  Augustine  friar,  and  so  fond  of  studying  the 
Hdy  Soiptures  and  Jewish  history  that  he  wrote  a  book  of  great  research  on  the 
aacied  history  of  the  Jews  drawn  from  the  Bible  and  Josephus.  Bafaello  was  not 
much  behind  his  brother  in  genius  or  talent,  either  as  an  Improviaatore  csr  orator. 
He  taught  beUes-lettres  at  Bome  on  Flaminio's  first  arriyal  there. — See  Tiraboschi, 
UU,  Ital.  torn.  yi.  pp.  237—241. 

'  Speed  on,  my  child,  to  higher  aims,  and  raise  your  fame  to  heayen. 
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zaro  was  fbity  years  older  than  Flaminio,  and  we  may  imagine 
how  this  unfledged  bird  looked  up  to  the  eagle  eye  of  the 
finished  poet.  Though  his  visit  was  short,  Sannazzaro's  talent 
made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression,  and  he  reaped  all  the 
benefit  which  respect  for  superior  talent  impresses  on  the  youthful 
mind.  The  real  name  of  Sannazzaro  was  Jacopo  d'Azzo 
Sincero ;  his  feimily  was  of  Spanish  origin,  and  had  come  over 
with  some  of  the  Aragonese  princes  and  nobles  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Sannazzaro  was  bom  in  1458,  when  the  love  of  study 
flourished  more  at  Naples  that  in  any  other  part  of  Italy.  He 
was  'grounded  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  the  admirable  academy  of 
Pontanus,  and  it  was  here  that  he  followed  the  example  of  the 
rest  of  the  students,  and  changed  his  name. 

Love  for  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  girl  inspired  his  poetic 
genius  and  exalted  the  strain  of  his  poetry;  but  he  found  it 
serious  work  to  play  with  fire,  and  was  obliged  for  a  time  to 
leave  not  only  Naples  but  Italy  itself  with  the  hope  of  cooling 
his  passion.  He  took  a  journey  to  France,  but  the  remedy 
proved  more  painAil  and  desperate  than  the  disease,  for  he  was 
filled  with  a  continual  desire  to  see  the  object  of  his  affections. 
He  returned,  but,  alas  I  found  his  Carmosina  no  more.  Whether 
she  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  pined  away  after  her  lover's 
departure,  or  was  carried  off  by  some  sudden  illness,  history  does 
not  say. 

Sannazzaro  was  welcomed  back  by  his  sovereign,  Ferdinand  L, 
as  one  of  the  glories  of  his  reign,  and  admitted  to  his  private 
and  intimate  society.  Of  a  noble  and  grateful  disposition,  he 
adhered  to  the  Aragonese  party  in  all  the  wars  and  misfortunes 
which  befel  their  race,  followed  them  to  the  field  of  battle,  and 
was  fidthful  in  all  their  reverses.  Frederick,  when  he  ascended 
the  throne  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand  11.,  gave  him  a  pension 
of  600  ducats  and  the  beautiful  viUa  of  Mergoglino ;  and  when 
this  unhappy  sovereign  in  1511  lost  his  kingdom  and  took 
refuge  in  France,  Sannazzaro  accompanied  him  in  exile  and 
remained  with  him  till  his  death.  The  poet  then  returned  to 
Naples,  where  he  continued  to  reside  in  veiy  reduced  and 
unhappy  circumstances.  His  beautiful  and  favourite  villa  of 
Mergoglino  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his 
army,  an  event  which  so  distressed  him  that  he  shewed  some 
unchristian  joy  when  he  heard  the  prince  had  &llen  in  battle. 
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Sannazzaio  was  not  only  an  elegant  poet  but  a  man  of  trae 
If orth  and  rirtuons  character^  worthy  of  the  friendship  of  our 
Flaminio. 

The  year  following  Flaminio's  visit  to  Naples  the  celebrated 
Baldassare  Castiglione  invited  him  to  the  court  of  Urbino, 
received  him  with  a  father's  affection^  and  cultivated  his  genius 
with  affectionate  assiduity.  We  find  in  his  father's  letters 
frequent  expressions  of  gratitude  for  Castiglione's  kindness  to 
his  son.  Flaminio  writes  to  a  Mend  at  Bologna^  Alessandro 
Hazsoli,  ''  I  send  you  an  Eclogue  I  composed  a  few  days  ago  on 
my  retom  from  Mantua  to  Urbino  under  the  name  of  Thyrsis.^' 
In  these  verses  he  pours  out  his  thanks  to  Castiglione  as  a  man 
of  accomplished  virtue,  who  had  received  him  into  his  house  and 
liberally  assisted  those  who  like  him  had  lost  everything,  even 
their  homes^  during  the  commotions  of  war.  But,  however 
agreeable  this  literary  leisure  might  be  to  Flaminio,  his  father, 
a  man  of  strong  sense  and  unbending  principles,  disapproved  of 
his  continuing  to  lead  an  idle  life ;  and  as  his  patrons  had  not 
procured  for  him  any  specific  advantage  he  urged  him  to  choose 
his  career  in  life,  and  devote  himself  steadily  to  it.  These  views 
induced  him  in  1515  to  refuse  cardinal  Sadoleto's  offer  of  taking 
Flaminio  as  secretary  to  assist  him  in  writing  the  Pontifical 
letters ;  rather  choosing  to  send  him  to  Bologna  to  prosecute  his 
studies  in  philosophy.  Here  he  lived  in  the  house  of  Francesco 
Bentivoglio,  to  his  father's  great  satisfiu^tion.  In  1519  he  was 
again  at  Bome^  while  the  famous  cause  of  Longolio  was  pending. 
Sadoleto  wrote  to  him  that  Flaminio  had  offered,  during  his 
absence,  to  recite  the  oration  which  Longolio  had  written  in 
his  defence. 

In  1522  he  went  with  Ste&no  Sauli,  Jihe  Pope's  prothonotaiy, 
to  Genoa,  and  passed  some  time  in  a  delightful  villa  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  Sauli  had  assembled  a  company  of  learned 
men  and  formed  a  literary  academy,  which  met  under  his 
patronage  and  guidance.  So  great  was  his  respect  and  ad* 
miration  for  talent  that  he  took  great  pains  to  gather  round  him 
all  who  were  distinguished  for  learning  or  erudition.  As 
a  proof  of  his  literary  predilections  an  amusing  account  is  re- 
corded of  a  visit  which  Sauli  paid  to  the  learned  monk  Gregorio 
Cortese  who  lived  at  the  island  of  Lerins.  He  went  as  a  traveller, 
disguised  in  the  character  of  a  Genoese  merchant,  for  the  purpose 
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^  of  conTersing  with  Cortese ;  but  in  his  efforts  to  draw  him  out  on 

literary  sabjects  he  forgot  his  mercantile  disguise,  awakened  the 
suspicions  of  the  monk^  and  was  finally  obliged  to  own  his  real 
name. 

Flaminio  thus  became  known  to  the  chief  literati  of  the  age, 
by  whom  he  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  rising  poet  and  as  a  young 
man  of  virtuous  habits. 

Francesco  Maria  Molza,  of  Modena,  a  very  different  character, 
but  a  man  of  splendid  talent,  was  at  Bome  at  the  same  time 
with  Flaminio.  They  were  often  mentioned  together  as  men  of 
rising  genius,  but  there  was  a  striking  dissimilarity  in  their 
conduct  and  principles. 

Flaminio  left  the  service  of  Sauli  for  that  of  Gian  Matteo 
Giberti^  the  Pope's  datary/  for  what  reason  does  not  appear. 
Probably  as  Giberti  was  then  living  at  Padua  his  father  wished 
him  to  pursue  his  studies  with  more  regularity.  The  university 
of  Padua  was  at  that  time  distinguished  for  the  talent  of  its 
professors,  among  whom  was  the  feonous  Bomulo  Amaseo,  who 
had  been  claimed  by  the  Venetian  republic  as  their  subject,  and 
recalled  horn  Bologna  (where  he  was  lecturing  with  great  ap- 
plause) to  fill  the  chair  of  eloquence  at  Padua.  In  one  of  his 
letters  he  mentions  having  had  Marc'  Antonio  Flaminio  ^'  to  dine 
with  him,  whom  he  had  received  with  great  pleasure  both  as  an 
old  acquaintance  and  because  he  was  residing  with  Monsignor 
the  datary." 

Giberto  was  made  bishop  of  Verona  in  1524;  Flaminio 
accompanied  him  to  his  diocese.  He  spent  the  summer  months 
in  a  charming  villa  attached  to  a  convenient  little  farm  on  the 
Lago  di  Garda,  which  his  patron  had  given  him.  Sometimes 
he  went  to  Rome  with.  Giberti.  His  verses  indicate  that  he 
was  there  a  short  time  before  the  sack  of  Bome  in  1527 ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  whether  he  was  present  at  this  horrible  catas- 
trophe, though,  if  he  continued  there  he  could  not  escape  seeing 
some  of  the  atrocities  committed;  Giberti  being  one  of  the 
hostages  given  as  security  for  the  Pope's  ransom.  In  this  cha- 
racter he  was  treated  with  great  indignity,  and  several  times 
brought  out  in  the  Campo  di  Fiore  and  threatened  with  im- 
mediate death.' 

^  The  datazy  waa  a  secretary  who  dated  the  anawen  of  the  memonala  preeented 
to  the  pontiff. 

s  See  Chap.  i.  p.  33. 
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Afiter  these  miserable  scenes,  Giberti  wisely  resolved  to  with- 
draw firom  Borne,  and  devote  himself  exclasivelj  to  his  episcopal 
duties  at  Verona.  His  little  court  was  entirely  composed  of 
learned  and  able  men,  distinguished  for  their  virtuous  lives  and 
purity  of  morals.  It  was  an  admirable  school  for  the  young 
FUminio.  Here  he  cultivated  his  muse  and  formed  his  taste, 
and  was  protected  from  those  temptations  most  ensnaring  to 
youth.  In  the  society  of  erudite  scholars  he  learned  to  write 
poetry,  not  only  with  elegance  after  the  purest  models  of 
antiquity,  but  chastely  with  christian  delicacy  of  thought  and 
expression ;  an  excellence  but  little  practised  in  those  days.  His 
wise  and  judicious  father  contributed  greatly  to  the  purity  of  his 
muse  in  early  life,  for  he  would  never  suffer  him  to  write  amorous 
poetry,  and  early  checked  those  morbid  effusions,  fearing  that 
his  mind  would  be  unnerved  for  higher  pursuits  if  left  to  wander 
unrestrained  in  this  flowery  path. 

While  in  the  service  of  Giberti  he  applied  seriously  to  study, 
and  translated  into  Latin  and  paraphrased  the  twelfth  book  of 
Aristotle's  Metaphysics^  which  he  wished  to  dedicate  to  Giberti, 
bnt  he  rather  advised  him  to  prefer  Paul  IH.  It  was  printed  at 
Venice  in  the  year  1536.  Cardinal  Cortese  wrote  firom  Venice 
to  cardinal  Contarini  on  the  8th  of  March  of  that  year :  ^'  M. 
Marc'  Antonio  has  arrived  unexpectedly  from  Verona,  and  has 
been  with  me  all  Lent,  not  only  by  day  but  also  part  of  the  night, 
which  I  have  found  a  great  comfort  Thus  you  have  Messer. 
Galeazzo,  and  I,  M.  M.  A.  Flaminio,  who  came  here  to  print  his 
paraphrase  of  the  twelfth  book  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics.  The 
press  is  already  at  work,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  very 
generally  approved  both  for  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the 
subject,  as  well  as  for  the  elegance  and  lucidity  with  which  it  is 
treated.  I  have  always  had  great  hopes  of  the  talent  and  good 
judgment  of  M.  A.  Flaminio,  but  he  has  surpassed  even  my  high 
opinion  of  him  in  treating  a  subject  of  this  nature  for  the  first 
time.  His  style  of  writing  is  so  clear  and  methodical,  that  in  my 
judgment  he  is  not  behind  the  first  writers  of  the  day ;  and  if  the 
lest  of  Aristotle's  works  were  commented  on  in  the  same  manner 
they  would  be  more  generally  understood,  and  more  persons 
would  become  learned,"* 

But  though,  at  his  father's  desire,  he  prosecuted  his  philo- 

1  Tiraboflchi,  Lett.  Jtal.  torn.  Tii.  p.  236. 
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Bophical  stndies^  they  were  not  his  favourite  puxsaitB.  His  was 
not  a  mind  of  tliat  original  cast  whicH  loves  to  grapple  with 
difficulties  and  finds  its  energies  rise  in  the  maze  of  metaphysical 
science.  Highly  as  we  jnstly  esteem  intellectual  power,  there 
are  holier  and  more  sanctified  views  in  which  the  love  of  know- 
ledge turns  to  heavenly  things,  when  the  aspiring  soul  seeks 
to  know  more  of  its  Creator,  crying,  ^  Oh  I  that  I  might  know 
where  I  might  find  Him.'  Such  was  the  bent  of  Flaminio's 
spirit ;  his  greatest  delight  was  in  the  study  of  sacred  subjects, 
the  Psalms  especially  were  his  daily  food.  He  wrote  a  para- 
phrase on  thirty-two  Psalms,  which  was  printed  at  Venice  in 
1537.  On  the  12th  of  September  of  that  year  Cortese  wrote 
to  cardinal  Contarini :  "  I  expect  M.  A.  Flaminio  here  and  at 
Praglia  in  a  few  days,  to  print  his  paraphrase  on  thirty-two  Psalms, 
a  work  worthy  of  his  talents  and  energy ;  it  is  not  concise  like 
that  of  Campense,  but  full  and  diffuse,  and  will  I  think  be  very 
useM.  I  grieve  to  say  that  his  weak  state  of  health  will  not 
allow  him  to  go  on;  what  he  has  already  done  has  entirely 
deprived  him  of  sleep.*' 

This  was  indeed  true.  When  he  began  a  Psalm  he  could  not 
leave  it  till  finished,  however  far  advanced  into  the  night  the 
hour  might  be;  morning  light  often  found  him  sleepless,  still 
meditating  the  lays  of  Jesse's  harp.  His  rest  was  by  this  means 
so  broken,  that  his  firiends  began  to  be  seriously  anxious  lest  he 
should  lose  his  health  altogether.  Change  of  air  was  advised 
and  tried  without  much  benefit,  till  he  was  sent  to  Naples,  where 
he  appears  to  have  found  great  reliefl  He  went  first  to  visit 
M.  Galeazzo  Florimonte,  bishop  of  Sessa,  and  firom  thence  ha 
wrote  on  the  11th  of  November,  1538,  ^'that  if  he  could  find 
a  convenient  apartment  at  Naples  in  the  spring  he  would  go 
there,  if  not  he  would  return  to  Verona."  Happily  he  found 
what  he  wished,  and  remained  some  time  at  Naples,  going  oo^ 
casionally  to  Gaserta ;  he  resided  in  this  part  of  the  country  till 
the  year  1541,  and  his  health  became  gradually  reestablished. 

K  a  biographer  were  permitted  to  hazard  a  conjecture  from  tbei 
inference  of  circumstances,  we  should  say  that  his  illness  arose  in 
great  measure  from  the  state  of  his  mind.  Ever  since  he  began 
in  earnest  to  study  the  Scriptures  he  had  doubts  on  some  pointy 
of  fiiith  inculcated  by  the  Boman  Catholic  churcL  Sincerely 
desirous  of  submitting  his  own  opinion  to  the  authority  of  the 
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Church,  aad  yet  fenrently  anzioTiB  to  belieye  what  Gh)d  had 
reyealed,  he  was  often  perplexed  bj  the  difficulties  and  contra- 
dictions which  presented  themselyes.  He  lost  his  sleep  and  his 
appetite ;  his  stomach  refused  to  perform  its  office,  and  languor 
and  disease  prevailed. 

Ever  since  the  year  1536  he  had  been  occupied  in  reading 
the  works  of  the  Beformers,  which  were  then  spread  throughout 
Italy,  and  in  diligently  studying  points  of  doctrine.  It  appears 
that  some  persons  in  authority  had  interfered  in  his  case.  A 
letter  written  by  Cortese  to  cardinal  Ciontarini  entreats  him  to 
obtain  for  him  a  permission  from  the  Pope  to  read  these  books ; 
''  for,'*  says  he,  '^  I  should  not  like  to  be  exposed  to  what  hap- 
pened to  Messer.  Marc' Antonio  in  the  Holy-week,  particularly  if 
Mons.  di  Ghieti  (Cardinal  Oiampetro  Gan^  bishop  of  Chieti,) 
should  know  it.^' 

At  Naples  Flaminio  became  acquainted  with  Yald&i,  and 
often  joined  the  litde  select  assemblies  which  met  in  some 
&vourite  tower  or  shady  garden,  to  hear  him  talk  of  divine 
things.  Flaminio,  who  was  all  curiosity  to  know  the  truth, 
found  the  simple  announcement  of  the  Gk)spel  a  balm  to  his 
troubled  spirit,  and  he  eagerly  received  the  joyful  sound.  We 
have  elsewhere  seen  in  a  letter  from  Jacopo  Bonfadio  to  Car- 
neaeochi  (aft^  the  death  of  Vald&),  an  account  of  these  meet- 
ings ;  Bonfodio  says,  ^^  I  condole  with  M.  Marc'  Antonio,  who 
loved  and  admired  him  more  than  any  one."^ 

While  Flaminio  was  at  Naples,  cardinal  Contarini  was  ap- 
pointed legate  to  the  Colloquy  of  Worms.  He  wished  Flaminio 
to  go  with  him  as  secretary ;  but  either  his  health  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  undertake  the  journey,  or  his  friends,  knowing  his 
pliable  nature,  dissuaded  him  from  going.  He  remained  at 
Naples  and  its  neighbourhood  till  the  year  1542,  daily  growing 
in  spiritual  knowledge  and  love  of  divine  things.  A  beautifril 
letter,  written  in  February  of  this  year  to  the  lady  Theodorina 
Sauli  of  Genoa,  seems  to  have  been  part  of  a  series  which  he 
wrote  to  this  lady,  building  her  up  on  the  true  foundation  as 
a  living  temple  to  the  gloiy  of  the  Most  High.  Theodorina 
had  invited  him  to  continue,  and  he  here  gives  her  some  sys- 
tematic instruction  on  the  spiritual  virtues,  faith,  hope,  and  love : 

4  Yald68  died  of  a  fever  in  1540.    See  Chap.  yi. 
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'' Christian  Mth  (lie  sayB)  consists  in  giving  credit  to  the  whole 
word  of  Ood,  and  particularly  to  the  Gospel  of  (jhrist.  The  Gospel  is 
nothing  else  than  the  joyAil  news  which  the  Apostles  have  published 
to  the  whole  world,  that  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  taking  our  flesh, 
has  satisfied  the  justice  of  his  Eternal  Father  for  all  our  sins.  Who- 
ever believes  this  most  joyful  news  believes  the  Gospel,  and  through 
faith  has  the  gift  of  Qtod ;  believing  the  Gospel  he  leaves  the  kingdom 
of  this  world,  enters  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  partakes  of  the  general 
pardon;  and  from  a  carnal  creature  becomes  a  spiritual  creature, 
from  a  child  of  wrath  a  child  of  grace,  from  being  a  son  of  Adam 
becomes  a  child  of  God,  is  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  feels  a  joyful 
peace  of  conscience,  and  seeks  to  mortify  the  affections  and  appetites  of 
the  flesh :  feeling  himself  dead  with  Christ  his  head,  he  seeks  to  have 
his  spirit  renewed  and  to  live  a  heavenly  life,  knowing  that  he  is 
raised  from  the  dead  with  Christ.  Such  and  such  like  are  the  stupend- 
ous effects  of  living  faith  in  the  soul  of  the  christian,  and  for  these  we 
should  wrestle  in  prayer  with  God  that  he  may  bestow  them  on  us ;  and 
if  we  already  possess  them,  pray  that  they  may  be  daily  increased. 

"  Christian  hope  consists  in  waiting  with  patience  and  continual 
desire  and  joy  tiU  God  frilfil  in  us  those  promises  which  he  has  made  to 
all  the  members  of  his  beloved  Son,  in  which  he  engages  to  make  them 
conformed  to  his  glorious  image ;  the  which  shall  be  accomplished  at 
the  resurrection  of  the  just,  when  we  shall  be  glorified  in  our  spirits 
and  in  our  bodies.  He  who  has  this  hope  in  him  continually  cries 
out,  '  Thy  kingdom  come' ;  which  kingdom  will  come  in  perfection 
when  Jesus  Chnst,  after  the  last  judgment,  shall  give  up  the  kingdom 
to  his  eternal  Father. 

**  Love  consists  in  loving  God  for  himself,  and  all  things  for  Qod ; 
directing  all  our  thoughts,  words  and  actions  to  the  gloiy  of  his  divine 
majesty,  the  which  cannot  possibly  be  done  by  ^ose  who  do  not 
believe  the  gospel  and  who  are  not  animated  by  the  hope  of  eternal 
Ufe."^ 

The  whole  letter  is  so  beantifol  that  it  is  difficult  to  break 
off.  It  was  written  in  the  full  feryour  of  a  soul  which  had  just 
begun  to  comprehend  the  joyful  loving-kindness  of  the  Gospel 
message,  and  desired,  in  admiring  gratitude  for  the  glorious  gift, 
to  devote  the  whole  powers  of  mind  and  spirit  to  the  service  of 
the  Creator.* 

On  leaving  Naples  he  took  up  his  abode  with  cardinal  Pole 
at  Viterbo,  at  that  time  legate  of  Viterbo.  He  wrote  to  Con- 
tarini  on  the  9th  Dec.  1547,  expressing  his  delight  in  Flaminio's 
society  in  the  following  terms : 

''  The  rest  of  the  day  I  spend  in  the  holj  and  edifying  society 
of  Messrs.  Camesecchi  and  Marc'  Antonio  Flammio.  I  call  it  edifying 
because  in  the  evening  Marc'  Antonio  imparts  spiritual  food  to  me  and  to 

1  Zettere  Volgariy  yoL  ii.   Yenet.  1567. 

3  See  Flaminio  Meune  LetUrey  by  the  author,  for  the  whole  letter  ia  Itdian. 
Tuzin,  1852. 
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tiie  greater  |>8ri  of  the  &m3y  in  such  a  manner  that  I  do  not  think 
I  ever  felt  more  comfort  or  deiiyed  greater  edification." 

Cardinal  Pole  was  at  this  time  himself  much  ocenpied  in  the 
study  of  religions  subjects,  and  was  disposed,  like  many  others, 
to  go  as  £Bur  as  he  could  in  the  adoption  of  truth  if  it  did  not 
iuTolve  ally  sacrifice,  or  separation  from  the  dominant  church. 
We  have  seen  what  a  check  in  his  christian  course  this  sub- 
mission to  human  authority  proved;  having  once  quitted  the 
dictates  of  inspiration  as  a  guide,  he  was  led  gradually  on  to  use 
the  fierce  persuaders  of  fire  and  flame  against  heretics,  which  his 
church  sanctions  and  enjoins.  But  as  yet  he  was  far  from  going 
these  lengths,  and  was  content  even  to  use  his  influence  with 
Flaminio  in  a  covert  manner,  lest  the  genuine  faith  of  the  real 
disciple  of  Christ  should  take  alarm,  and  be  driven  to  make  his 
election  between  the  Church  and  the  Scriptures. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  life  of  cardinal  Pole,  written  by 
Beccatelli,  which  fully  explains  Flaminio's  state  of  mind  on 
returning  from  Naples,  and  Pole's  anxiety  and  influence.  It  is 
as  follows.  '^  When  cardinal  Pole's  old  and  dear  friend  M. 
Marc'  Antonio  returned  from  Naples,  he  found  him  somewhat 
tinged  with  doubtfril  opinions  which  he  had  imbibed  in  con- 
versing with  Valdes.  Knowing  the  purity  and  uprightness  of 
hia  mind,  and  desirous  of  assisting  him  without  entering  into 
explanations,  he  invited  him  to  stay  at  his  leisure  with  him 
at  ViterbOy  where  he  then  resided.  By  conversing  sometimes 
on  classical  studies,  in  which  Marc'  Antonio  was  a  proficient, 
sometimes  on  sacred  subjects,  he  managed,  without  entering  into 
eontroversy,  dexterously  to  bring  him  round  in  process  of  time 
to  the  catholic  doctrine ;  thus  he  remained  sound  in  the  faith 
(of  the  church).  He  occupied  himself  a  good  deal  in  writing 
sacred  poetry,  and  died  as  a  good  christian  in  the  house  of  the 
cardinal,  who  often  used  to  say  that,  besides  the  benefit  to  the 
soul  of  bis  firiend  (?)  he  had  done  no  small  good  to  the  Catholic 
church  in  retaining  Flaminio  within  its  pale,  and  preventing 
him  from  falling  away  like  other  heretics,  (to  which  he  was 
greatly  disposed),  as  he  might  have  done  a  great  deal  of  harm 
by  his  easy  and  elegant  manner  of  writing  both  in  Latin  and 
Italian." 

Pole  succeeded  in  preventing  Flaminio  from  leaving  the 

church,  which  the  sincerity  of  his  character  would  have  urged 
▼oL.  IT.  a 
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him  to  do  had  he  seen  it  to  be  right ;  but  he  oould  not  root  out 
from  his  heart  those  scriptural  views  of  the  gospel  which  his 
writings  exhibit. 

In  1542  Cardinal  Pole  was  chosen  one  of  the  legates  to  preside 
at  the  opening  of  the  Council  of  Trent;  Flaminio  accompanied  him. 
We  find  in  a  letter  from  Aonio  Faleario  to  Lampridio^.  '^  Pole  is 
appointed  legate  at  Trent  Flaminio  goes  with  him,  and  Priuli, 
and  perhaps  also  Camesecchi,  men  such  as  the  world  scarcely 
ever  saw.''^  All  these  were  persons  favourable  to  the  reform 
of  the  church,  and  were  considered'  powerful  and  willing  in- 
struments for  the  renovation  of  christian  doctrine  and  discipline. 
Great  expectations  were  entertained  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  a  general  Council ;  and  if  a  reallj  free  Council  could  have 
been  assembled,  unawed  by  either  temporal  or  spiritual  authority, 
truth  might  in  some  degree  have  prevailed.  But  we  must 
recollect  that  those  who  appealed  to  Scripture  as  the  highest 
authority  in  matters  of  faith,  were  not  only  in  the  minorily  as  to 
numbers,  but  were  for  the  most  part  too  inexperienced  in  revealed 
truth  to  be  either  clear  on  all  points,  or  able  to  make  head 
against  the  prejudices  riveted  by  custom  and  superstition  on  the 
strongest  minds.  True,  a  large  number  had  no  belief  at  all,  and 
had  already  thrown  overboard  the  whole  array  of  wonder-working 
miracles :  but  from  these  very  persons  as  a  body  the  strongest 
opposition  was  to  be  expected.  They  were  the  first  to  assert, 
for  the  sake  of  order,  that  these  things  were  necessary  to  uphold 
the  church  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

The  journey  to  Trent  was  a  useless  one,  for  the  Council  was 
not  opened.  Flaminio  and  his  party  returned  to  Viterbo;  in 
May  that  year  Pole  was  one  of  the  cardinals  who  accompanied 
the  Pope,  Paul  III.,  to  Busseto  to  meet  the  Emperor,  and  he 
took  Flaminio  with  him. 

Cardinal  Pallavicino  says  that  in  1545  the  post  of  secretaiy 
to  the  Council  was  ofiered  to  Flaminio,  but  that  he  declined  it 
for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  record  opinions  contrary  to  hiB  con- 
science: he  went  however  to  Trent  with  cardinal  Pole,  and 
while  there  dedicated  to  cardinal  Alexander  Famese  his  poetical 
version  in  Latin  of  thirty  Psalms,  which  was  printed  in  1546. 

His  paraphrase  on  these  Psalms  contains  the  very  essence  of 
the  Gospel.      Man's  corruption,   helplessness  and  sinfulness, 

»  Palearii  Opira,  lib.  i.  ep.  17. 
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(Sod's  greatness,  power  and  goodness,  are  finely  and  tmlj  con- 
trasted. Oar  inability  to  save  onrselves  is  clearly  set  forth; 
the  need  of  a  Savioor  and  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
distinctly  stated,  and  all  human  righteousness  proved  of  no  avail 
before  a  pure  and  all-seeing  God.  No  purging  fire^  no  pleading 
saints  are  invoked ;  but,  confessing  that  all  is  naked  and  open 
to  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  he  presses  upon  his  readers 
purity  and  sincerity  of  life,  while  he  owns  man  can  never  attain 
to  perfection,  and  can  only  be  counted  righteous  in  God*s  sight 
Enough  the  blood  of  Christ.^ 

Though  Flaminio  never  entirely  left  the  service  of  cardinal 
Pole,  and  died  in  his  house,  he  was  sometimes  with  cardinal 
Famese,  the  munificent  patron  of  learned  men.  We  find  several 
of  his  poems  addressed  to  him,  expressing  gratitude  for  many 
and  great  favours  received,  and  he  particularly  mentions  the  grant 
of  a  farm  which  had  been  taken  from  him  after  his  father's  death. 
Nor  was  he  his  only  benefactor.  Cardinal  Rodolfo  Pio  gave  him 
several  feims,  cardinal  Guid'  Ascanio  Sforaa  excused  him  the 
tithes  due,  and  cardinal  Benedetto  Aceolto  presented  him  with 
a  gold  cup  of  very  great  value.  His  amiable  disposition  and 
pleasing  manners  won  the  love  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  the 
esteem  and  liberality  of  his  patrons. 

The  great  piety  and  holiness  of  his  character  fitted  him  to 
taste  the  joys  of  the  purest  devotion.  Controversy  and  in- 
tolerance were  uncongenial  to  his  nature.  The  love  of  his 
Maker  filled  his  heart,  and  enabled  him  to  understand  something 
of  the  goodness  and  lovingkindness  of  God  towards  men :  but 
when  the  Church  declared  itself  adverse  to  these  encouraging  views 
of  the  divine  good-will  towards  mankind,  he  acquiesced  in  the 
decision,  and  with  a  meek  but  mistaken  humility  bowed  suV 
missively  to  its  authority. 

He  saw  that  the  Boman  Catholic  church  differed  in  many 
points  from  the  Scriptures,  but  he  had  not  energy  enough  to 
separate  from  her  communion.  His  position  was  by  no  means 
singular ;  many  had  gone  as  far  as  he  had,  and  much  latitude 
was  allowed  on  particular  points,  provided  a  general  obedience 
to  the  church  was  professed. 

In  the  doctrinal  discussions  among  theologians  at  the  Council 
of  Trent  we  find  the  most  opposite  opinions,  and  many  near 

3  See  Carmine,  lib  i.  10. 
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appioaches  to  Bcriptoral  tmth ;  but  thej  were  always  pieyented 
from  going  farther  by  a  whisper  of  Lutheranism.  It  is  tabooed, 
said  the  Otaheitan  savages  before  they  embraced  Christianity, 
It  is  forbidden,  said  the  Boman  Catholic  divines,  upon  which 
they  recoiled  from  truth  as  they  would  from  the  bite  of  an 
adder.  Pole  himself  believed  that  the  christian  is  justified  by 
faith  in  Christ :  this  he  considered  as  an  opinion  which  he  was 
at  liberty  to  hold,  but  was  not  obliged  to  confess.  He  con- 
tinually advised  his  friends  to  leave  the  errors  and  abuses  of 
the  church  alone,  not  to  intrude  into  those  things,  but  patiently 
wait  till  events  permitted  them  to  speak  out.  Many  listened 
to  his  advice,  hoping  for  a  frdler  display  of  the  truth,  till  they 
learned,  to  be  indifferent  about  it. 

But  this  was  not  Flaminio's  case.  A  flame  of  the  purest 
piety  was  kindled  in  his  heart.  His  one  earnest  desire  was 
to  devote  himself  and  all  his  powers  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  he 
continually  aimed  at  the  imitation  of  the  perfect  example  of  Christ 

The  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the  wafer  of  communion 
was  greatly  instrumental  in  retaining  him  within  the  bosom 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  church.  Did  we  not  know  that  in  the 
finest  minds  there  are  the  greatest  incongruities,  we  should  feel 
some  surprise  that  Flaminio,  after  having  understood  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith,  should  hold  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
and  not  perceive  that  the  one  annulled  the  other.  K  we  are 
justified  and  made  righteous  in  Grod's  sight  by  faith  in  the  one 
and  all-sufficient  oblation  offered  by  Christ  for  sin,  what  need 
have  we  of  simulated  sacrifices,  or  a  nominal  repetition  of  the 
great  vicarious  atonement  for  sin  ? 

There  were  men  at  this  time  in  the  church  whose  devotion 
was  o{  a  fierce  nature.  They  had  mistaken  their  vocation; 
they  should  have  been  soldiers,  and  not  priests.  Storming  cities 
and  shedding  blood  would  have  given  an  outlet  to  the  natural 
ferocity  of  their  character,  which  otherwise  was  left  to  prey 
on  the  helpless  victims,  whom  they  called  heretics. 

At  the  head  of  these  was  cardinal  Caraffa,  bishop  of  Chieti. 
He  began  well :  during  the  reign  of  Leo  X.,  when  religion  was 
entirely  laid  aside  and  divine  worship  absolutely  neglected,  he 
organized  a  meeting  for  devotion  called  the  ^*  Oratory  of  Divine 
Love."*    It  was  composed  of  sixty  members  who  met  to  pray  for 

^  This    society  met  in   the   church   of  St.   Bilvestio   and   St  Dorotea  in 
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the  leviyal  of  piety.  Caraffa,  of  an  ardent,  zealons,  and  austere 
disposition,  afterwards  founded  an  order  of  brethren  whose 
object  was  to  reform  the  clergy,  attend  the  sick,  assist  the  djingj 
and  combat  heresy.  They  were  bound  by  the  strictest  rules  of 
poverty  and  abstinence ;  were  not  to  possess  lands  or  revenue ; 
were  forbidden  to  beg,  but  tmsted  for  their  support  to  the 
liberality  of  the  faithful.  Zeal  of  whatever  nature,  but  especially 
religious  zeal,  when  not  tempered  by  the  gentle  precepts  of  the 
Gospel,  is  always  harsh,  intolerant,  and  cruel.  Caraffa  was  ui 
eminent  example  of  this ;  his  zeal  was  not  according  to  know- 
ledge. He  so  ill  understood  the  character  of  God,  and  was 
so  little  alive  to  the  softening  influences  of  the  Gospel,  that  he 
imagined  the  more  torture  was  inflicted,  the  more  agreeable  to 
(xod.  He  carried  to  the  pontifical  throne,  as  Paul  IV.,  these 
same  ideas,  with  the  unfortunate  addition  of  ability  to  cany  out 
his  opinions.  But  even  he  was  fond  of  the  gentle  Flaminio, 
visited  him  in  a  severe  illness,  and  prayed  for  his  recovery ;  a 
kindness  which  the  young  poet  commemorated  in  verse. 

As  years  rolled  on  Flaminio's  poems  became  more  and  more 
inspired  with  the  love  of  Christ,  and  he  was  entirely  occupied 
with  sacred  subjects.  He  wrote  an  apology  for  Aonio  Paleario's 
work  entitled  ^^  Benefits  of  the  Death  of  Christ,"  which  is  not 
now  known  to  exist.  His  books  were  put  in  the  Index,  and 
even  his  comments  on  the  Psalms  prohibited  after  the  accession 
of  Paul  lY.  By  continual  meditation,  prayer,  and  reading  the 
Scriptures  he  had  attained  some  comprehension  of  the  character 
of  God.  Great  errors  have  arisen  among  professors  of  religion 
by  mistaken  ideas  of  the  attributes  of  the  Creator.  He  is  too 
often  pictured  as  a  gloomy  tyrant,  instead  of  a  loving  father  who 
pities  our  infirmities.  Carafla  and  the  whole  tribe  of  Inquisitors 
have  made  the  beneficent  Creator  of  the  universe  a  Moloch 
delighting  in  human  sacrifices.  Flaminio's  Latin  poems  were 
like  the  song  of  the  dying  swan ;  they  were  his  last  work.  In 
them  not  a  word  is  to  be  found  of  other  expiation  for  sin  save 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ.    He  felt  no  anxiety  about  purgatory, 

Tnsterere,  vbere  it  was  said  St.  Peter  the  Apostle  had  liyed.  Gngliebno  Bathi, 
who  had  g^eat  influence  with  Leo  X.,  was  the  cmate;  he  had  been  married  and  had 
one  daughter  before  he  became  a  priest  The  chief  members  of  this  "  Oratory  of 
Bxrine  Love"  were  Contarini,  Sadoleto,  Giberti  Caiaffii,  Gaetano  di  Thiene,  Boni- 
fiuxdo  da'  CoUe,  Paolo  ConsigUero,  Tnllio  Ciispoldo,  Latino  Giorenale,  Luigi 
lippomano,  and  Gratiano  BalbL— Catacciolo,  Vita  di  Took  JK,  MS.  Brit  Mns. 
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belieyed  not  in  its  purifying  fires.  There  is  not  a  trace  in  any  of 
his  writings  of  an  address  to  the  Virgin  or  the  saints ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  he  frequently  reiterates  that  there  is  no  other  hope  for 
the  christian  but  in  God*s  mercy  through  the  expiation  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  His  whole  soul  was  animated  by  love  to 
his  Saviour,  and  he  admitted  no  rivals  near  the  throne. 

He  dedicated  his  sacred  poems  to  Margaret  duchess  of  Savoy.^ 
This  illustrious  lady,  sister  of  Henry  IL  of  France,  loved  the 
Scriptures  and  the  blessed  truths  they  contain.  She  was  on  all 
occasions  the  ready  champion  of  those  who  were  oppressed  on 
account  of  religion.  Having  imbibed  the  reformed  opinions 
from  her  aunt,  Margaret  queen  of  Navarre,  she  used  her  influence 
with  her  husband  Fhilibert  Emmanuel  to  stay  the  persecution 
against  the  Waldenses. 

Some  time  after  his  recovery  from  the  severe  illness  in  which 
cardinal  Caraffa  prayed  so  earnestly  that  his  life  might  be 
spared,  Flaminio  thought  of  going  to  settle  at  Imola^  his  native 
place,  and  there,  in  the  retirement  of  a  beautiful  little  fieurm  which 
had  belonged  to  his  father,  enjoy  repose  and  quiet  and  the 
society  of  his  early  friends  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  But  cardinal 
Pole  could  not  be  persuaded  to  consent  to  his  departure.  Thus 
time  passed  on  tiU  the  year  1549,  when  the  death  of  Paul  HE. 
called  the  cardinal  to  Kome.  Flaminio*  accompanied  him,  and 
£Ettigued  himself  so  much  at  the  election  of  the  new  Pope 
Julius  III.  that  the  pain  in  his  side  returned  with  fresh  violence, 
and  it  soon  appeared  that  his  life  was  in  danger.  He  commended 
his  Bonl  to  Christ,  and  died  in  the  cardinal's  house  at  Borne  on 
the  17th  of  February  1560,  aged  52  years.  The  cardinal  buried 
him  in  the  church  belonging  to  the  British  nation,  to  prove  that 
he  loved  him  as  a  friend  and  a  countryman.  Carried  off  in  a 
green  old  age  his  death  was  unexpected,  and  all  Italy  mourned 
his  sudden  departure.  The  Catholic  church  deplored  the  loss  of 
so  great  an  ornament ;  the  favourers  of  reform  regretted  a  pro- 
tector disposed  to  serve  them  in  case  of  need. 

Cardinal  Pole,  who  especially  loved  him,  collected  his  poems, 

^  We  hare  been  8ony  to  flee  in  a  recent  modem  publication,  a  tale,  tbat  the  re- 
ligions charaeter  and  opinions  of  this  ezoellMit  lady  haTe  been  bo  little  known  tiiat 
she  is  described  as  a  yiolent  and  intriguing  Soman  Catholic.  Snch  mistakes,  eren 
when  inyolantary,  are  literary  crimes.  No  author  has  a  rig^t  to  tndnce  or  trayesty 
the  oharaoter  or  opinions  of  persons  who  figure  in  history. 

'  See  Vita  di  H.  Antonio  Flaminio^  by  M.  Manouiti. 
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and,  in  concert  with  others  to  whom  his  memory  was  dear, 
printed  them  together  with  his  yersion  of  the  Psahns.  Paleario, 
who  ranked  him  among  the  number  of  his  friends,  felt  his  death 
as  a  hesLYj  aflSiction,  and  wrote  immediately  to  his  friend  cardinal 
Haffei  a  letter  expressing  his  great  sorrow  at  the  sad  intelligence/ 

Pew  learned  men  have  been  so  universally  beloved  and  so 
sincerely  lamented  as  Flaminio;  his  gentle  disposition  and 
christian  spirit  raised  him  above  those  petty  jealousies  and 
rivalries  which  so  often  create  enmities.  His  letters  prove  the 
spiritnal  state  of  his  mind,  and  that  the  love  of  Gk>d  and  of 
divine  things  was  really  his  delight,  his  crown,  and  joy. 

He  wrote  to  Peter  Pompilio,  in  1535,  that  he  had  bid  adieu 
to  all  studies  except  the  study  of  divine  things,  and  that  he 
proposed  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  meditation  on 
christian  truths : 

''As  soon  as  the  heat  is  over,  please  Qod,  I  shall  begin  diligently 
to  read  over  again  the  New  Testament,  and  to  study  the  works  of 
St.  Augustine.    Yerona,  9th  of  August,  1537.'^ 

Tq  the  Abbot  Anisio,  who  had  proposed  some  questions  as  to 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  writes : 

**  Those  philosophers  who  doubt  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  are 
not  80  greatly  to  blame.  The  light  of  nature  is  indeed  dark  on  this 
sabject,  and  affords  but  slight  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth;  thus 
&ose  who,  either  in  meditation  or  contemplation  of  human  actions 
judge  by  this  light  fall  into  error,  and  finally  grow  blind  in  the  dark- 
ness of  ignorance.  The  christian,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  mind  is 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  considers  Divine 
Bevelation  as  the  foundation  of  all  doctnne,  who  takes  Christ,  the 
eternal  Source  of  Truth,  for  his  master, — ^how  can  he  doubt  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  ?" 

He  closes  this  admirable  letter  with  a  striking  passage : 

"Perhaps  you  expected  from  me  a  long  Platonic  or  Aristotelian 
argument;  but  I  acknowledge  no  other  master  than  Jesus  Christ 
crucified.  He  was  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Hebrews,  and  foolishness 
to  the  wise  of  this  world,  but  is  for  the  elect  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
God,  the  salvation  of  the  faithful.  Por  this  I  cease  not  to  thank  the 
wonderful  loving-kindness  of  him  in  whom  I  believe.  I  rest  my  fJEiith 
infinitely  more  on  his  words  than  on  all  the  reasoning  and  philosophy 
which  human  intelligence  suggests.  These  have  always  deceived,  and 
will  continue  to  deceive  those  who  trust  to  their  vain  and  fEdlacious 
arguments." 

This  letter  was  written  at  Naples  in  1539,  when  his  heart 

^  Palearii  Opera,  lib.  iv.  ep.  23. 
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was  just  opening  to  the  reception  of  divine  truth :  how  predoos 
it  became  to  him,  and  how  he  progressed  in  spiritual  knowledge, 
we  find  expressed  in  many  of  his  letters.  To  a  lady  of  high 
rank,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  he  dwells  much  on  the 
virtue  of  humility : 

**  The  creature  (he  says),  considered  in  himself,  and  in  the  corrup- 
tion of  his  nature,  is  a  disgusting  mass  of  sin.  What  in  him  is  worthy 
of  praise  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  This  it  is  which  purifies 
and  regenerates  the  elect  through  faith ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  seek  to 
have  no  opinion  of  themselves,  and  are  conyinced  that  they  are  nothing 
in  themselves,  but  aU  in  Christ,  so  much  the  more  do  they  become 
noble  and  perfect.'^ 

To  Ulisse  Bassani,  a  Bolognese  poet,  who  had  asked  some 
explanation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  he  draws  a  distinction  between 
two  classes  of  persons.  Those  who  confess  God  with  their  mouths, 
and  deny  him  by  their  actions;  to  these  he  says  the  Lord's 
Prayer  does  not  belong:  not  having  the  spirit  of  Christ,  they 
are  not  of  Him,  but  of  the  devil.  Till  their  minds  and  lives 
change,  they  cannot  pray  in  faith  or  acknowledge  dodi  as  a 
Father,  nor  desire  that  his  name  be  glorified,  his  kingdom  come, 
or  his  will  be  done.  They  may  indeed  repeat  this  holy  prayer 
with  their  lips,  but  not  with  their  hearts.  This  kind  of  prayer 
is  empty  and  useless.  Others  again  confess  God  both  by  their 
words  and  by  their  actions;  these  are  really  good  and  pious 
christians,  whose  most  ardent  desire  it  is  to  obey  the  commands 
of  God,  repent  of  their  sins,  and  rest  with  confidence  on  the 
mercies  of  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  The  whole 
letter  is  highly  edifying ;  it  is  the  effusion  of  a  mind  deeply 
conversant  with  the  spirit  of  prayer,  uniting  the  deepest  humility 
in  itself  with  the  holy  boldness  of  a  believer:  "we  cannot,'*  he 
says,  "be  considered  presimiing,  if  we,  on  certain  occasions,  implore 
divine  favours,  all  our  petitions  being  founded  on  his  promises." 

Li  a  letter  to  Lelio  Torello,  chief  counsellor  of  the  duke  of 
Florence,  he  consoles  him  under  some  misfortune  in  a  most 
scriptural  manner.  This  Torello  was,  it  appears,  a  religious 
man,  for  Flaminio  says : 

''Pious  men,  among  whom  you  are  numbered,  are  easily  consoled 
by  their  own  reflections,  for  they  accept  from  the  hand  of  Gk)d  both 
good  and  evil.  They  look  on  him  as  their  Father,  acknowledge  him 
as  such,  and  know  that  he  desires  not  to  inflict  pain  by  his  chastise- 
ment, but  that  we  may  be  purified  as  gold  in  the  furnace  of  affliction 
to  make  us  fit  for  eternal  life.     In  &ct,  if  we  read  the  Scriptures  from 
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to  end,  we  shall  see  that  divine  goodness  generally  leads  his 
children  to  heaven  by  a  thorny  path  of  sorrow.  The  most  holy  man 
nrast  pass  this  way  to  reach  the  kingdom.  Thus  the  Gospel  says. 
He  who  wiU  he  my  disciple  muet  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow  me. 
"Rere  lies  the  difference  between  the  tme  christian  and  other  persons. 
He  who  has  not  the  spirit  of  Gk)d  flees  from  the  cross  as  from  a  horrible 
and  insufferable  thing;  while  the  tme  Christian  bears  it  willingly, 
following  Christ's  example  that  he  may  reign  with  him,  knowing  also 
that  afflictions,  life,  death,  the  world,  the  present,  the  ftiture,  all 
combine  to  form  the  happiness  of  the  servants  of  God.  Bome,  30th  of 
Ifovember,  1549." 

We  baye  1)efoTe  giTcn  an  extract  from  another  of  his  spiritoal 
letters,  addressed  to  Theodorina  Saoli^  a  christian  lady. 

After  his  return  from  Naples  to  Yiterbo  he  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondence with  his  friends  in  the  south ;  to  some  of  them  he 
WM  moch  indebted  for  assistance  in  his  christian  course;  to 
others  he  himself  proved  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place.  One 
letter  in  particular  is  deserving  our  attention,  for  it  was  written 
to  a  very  distinguished  and  remarkable  convert,  Galeazzo 
Caracciolo,  when  Flaminio  first  heard  &om  his  friend  Francesco 
Gaserta  that  Galeazzo  was  seriously  turning  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  Gospel  doctrine.  He  was  one  of  the  select  party  whom 
Flaminio  often  met  at  Naples,  listening  to  the  exhortations  of 
Vald6s.  We  shall  hear  more  of  him  hereafter,  and  see  what 
great  things  he  left  in  this  world  to  follow  Christ. 

Flaminio,  after  quoting  the  text,  "  Not  many  great,  not  many 
noble  according  to  the  flesh  are  chosen,"  congratulates  Caracciolo 
that  ''  God  has  particularly  favoured  him  by  choosing  him  to  be 
among  the  few  nobles  whom  he  honours  with  incomparable  no- 
bility, making  them,  by  true  and  lively  faith,  his  own  children." 
He  exhorts  him  to  do  nothing  lightly  to  please  men ;  for  as  Jesus 
Christ  says  in  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  *'  No  one  can  truly  be- 
lieve in  God  while  he  seeks  glory  from  men,"  whom  David  says 
are  vainer  than  vanity. 

"  Thus,  my  dear  Sir,  let  us  arm  ourselves  with  holy  pride  against 
the  calumnies  and  derision  of  the  world,  laughing  at  their  cruel 
mocking ;  or  rather,  as  true  members  of  Christ,  let  us  have  compassion 
<m  their  blindness,  beseeching  Gh)d  to  give  them  that  holy  light  which 
he  has  given  to  us,  that  they  may  become  children  of  the  light,  and  be 
freed  trom  the  miserable  servitude  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  who,  with 
his  ministers,  persecutes  Christ  and  the  servants  of  Christ  For  this, 
my  dear  Sir,  may  we  pray  day  and  night  to  our  heavenly  father  to  in- 
crease our  faith,  and  make  it  produce  in  our  souls  those  sweet  and 
happy  fruits  which  it  brings  forth  in  the  good  soil  of  all  predestinated 
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to  eternal  life ;  for  if  our  £uth  is  fertile  in  good  works,  we  then  know 
it  is  not  feigned,  bat  true ;  not  dead,  but  alive ;  not  human,  but  di- 
Tine ;  and  on  this  aooount  a  precious  pledge  of  happiness." 

This  letter  is  long  and  full  of  oyerflowing  love  to  God  and 
adoration  of  his  greatness.  Caracciolo  had  wished  to  be  cdt 
couraged  and  established  by  a  letter  from  him.    Flaminio  says : 

**  I  know  it  is  more  suitable  to  hear  than  to  speak,  to  be  a  disciple 
than  a  teacher;  but  for  this  once  your  request  has  conquered  my 
resolution.  The  most  reverend  legate,  Cardinal  Pole,  loves  you  as  his 
beloved  brother  in  Christ,  and  earnestly  desires  an  opportunity  of 
shewing  his  love  by  his  aotions.  His  most  reverend  lord^p,  and  the 
most  illustrious  lady  the  marchioness  of  Pescara,  salute  you;  liie 
other  gentlemen,  with  myself,  kiss  your  hand,  praying  with  all  their 
hearts  that  God  may  cause  you  to  become  by  his  grace  much  poorer  in 
spirit  than  you  are  rich  in  castles  and  worldly  goods ;  that  your  spiritual 
poverty  may  make  you  rich  in  divine  and  eternal  possessions.  Yiterbo, 
14th  February,  1543. 

<<  Your  most  devoted  servant, 

''Mabc*  AvToino  Flajcxrio." 

We  hope  the  reader  is  too  much  interested  in  following  the 
outpourings  of  this  truly  christian  character,  not  to  read  with 
pleasure  one  extract  more  from  a  letter  to  his  cousin  Cesar 
Flaminio.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  violent  passions, 
ready  to  revenge  himself  for  some  injury  received.  Flaminio, 
who  as  a  faithful  monitor  unshrinkingly  held  up  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  to  all  with  whom  he  had  any  intercourse,  thus  writes : 

"  I  teU  you,  my  dear  cousin,  you  must  decide  to  be  either  a  chris- 
tian or  a  man  of  the  world.  If  you  choose  to  be  a  man  of  the  world,  be 
assured  you  will  never  find  peace  or  quiet;  wherever  you  are  there 
will  be  annoyances  and  vexations  from  the  world,  and  still  more  from 
yourself,  for  you  can  have  no  greater  enemy  than  your  own  self.  If 
then  you  are  dead  with  Christ,  why  are  you  so  sensitive  to  injuries  that 
you  confess  yourself  in  danger  of  doing  some  great  evil  from  revenge  ? 
You  do  indeed  shew  that  you  know  little  of  christian  doctrine,  and 
that  faith  has  little  or  no  such  influence  over  you,  as  it  has  on  those 
who  sincerely  accept  the  Gospel 

'*  GK>d  says  expressly  in  Deuteronomy  that  vengeance  belongeth  to 
him.  Thus  those  who  revenge  their  own  injuries  proudly  usurp  the 
office  of  God,  and  deserve  to  be  abandoned  and  severely  punished  by 
that  Divine  Majesty,  who  would  have  favoured  or  defended  them  if  they 
had  patiently  allowed  him  to  act ;  rendering  good  for  evil,  praying  for 
their  persecutors,  and  doing  good  to  those  who  hated  them,  as  Jesus 
Christ  expressly  commands  us  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 

"  But  you  may  perhaps  answer,  these  things  are  easy  to  say  but 
difficult  to  practise.  I  own  they  are  impossible  to  our  corrupt  nature 
without  the  grace  of  Gk>d,  but  easy  to  those  who,  mistrusting  ibsar  own 
strength,  look  to  him  alone  who  gives  strength  and  to  whom  all  things 
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are  possible.     To  him,  I  say,  to  whom  the  Pather  has  promised  that 
he  would  graciously  grant  whatever  we  ask  in  Ids  name."^ 

This  practical  use  of  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  is  highly  oseiiil. 
Faith  and  works  should  never  be  separated  either  doctrinally  or 
practically.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  the  true  root  of  all  holiness 
acknowledged,  and  at  the  same  time  its  inevitable  fruits  pressed 
home. 

His  opinion  of  the  work  called  *^  The  Imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ"  is  recorded  in  a  letter  to  Carlo  Gualterazzi,  who  had 
asked  him  what  devotional  books  he  would  recommend : 

<<  I  cannot  suggest  any  book  (I  do  not  speak  of  the  Scriptures) 
more  useful  than  &e  little  book  called  "The  Imitation  of  Christ;" 
if  you  wish  to  read  not  from  curiosity  nor  from  the  love  of  reasoning 
or  disputing  on  points  of  christian  doctrine,  but  to  edify  your  soul  and 
attain  the  practice  of  living  in  a  christian  manner,  in  which  lies  the 
whole  sum  and  substance  of  the  matter,  when  once  man  has  accepted 
the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  that  is,  justification  by  faith. 

"  One  thing  I  wish  was  not  to  be  found  in  this  book,  for  I  do  not 
approve  of  the  way  of  fear  which  he  often  makes  use  of,  but  it  is 
enough  to  be  warned  of  it.  Not  that  I  blame  every  kind  of  fear,  but 
I  blame  fear  of  punishment,  as  being  a  sign  of  unfaithfulness  or  of  very 
weak  faith.  For  if  I  believe  in  very  truth  that  Christ  has  satisfied  for 
all  my  past  sins,  present  and  future,  I  cannot  possibly  fear  to  be  con- 
demned by  the  justice  of  God,  more  especially  if  I  believe  that  the 
justice  and  holiness  of  God  are  become  mine  through  faith:  this 
I  ought  to  think  if  I  wish  to  be  a  true  christian."' 

We  have  now  given  extracts  from  several  of  Flammio's 
letters  on  religious  subjects,  and  have  him  before  us  filled  with 
the  deepest  devotion.  In  many  minds  such  piety  would  have 
ended  in  a  convent,  or  driven  its  votaries  to  the  desert  in  the 
hope  of  shutting  out  all  but  God ;  and  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
enlightened  piety  which  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and 
a  lively  apprehension  of  their  spiritual  meaning  opposes  to  all 
ascetic  views.  In  the  Gospel  he  found  the  God  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  a  God  of  love,  ^^  not  willing  that  any  should  perish/' 
inviting  all  to  be  saved.  Had  there  been  many  such  hallowed 
spirits,  the  church  might  indeed  have  been  regenerated  and  its 
abuses  reformed ;  but  in  all  things  it  shewed  itself  as  a  body 
adverse  to  spiritual  purity.  Flaminio  wrote  no  less  than  three 
hundred  poems  and  sonnets,  addressed  to  different  individuals, 

1  ZeiUre  Volffari,  lib.  ii.  pp.  116—123.    Dated  Borne,  15th  of  Febroary,  1543. 
«  Idgm,  p.  124.    Bate  28th  of  February,  1542. 
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on  Yarioos  occasions.  Thej  are  all  in  Latin ;  some  of  them  yeij 
touching,  especiallj  the  verses  on  the  execution  of  SaTonarola 
and  on  the  death  of  Yittoria  Colonna. 

When  we  remember  the  manners  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived^  it  may  well  be  considered  an  uncommon  circumstance 
that  among  all  his  poems  not  one  love  sonnet  is  to  be  foimd. 
He  tried  this  kind  of  writing  in  early  youth,  but  being  reproved 
by  his  father  never  resumed  it,  and  sanctified  his  muse  by 
yersiiying  the  Psalms;  they  filled  his  mind  with  heavenly 
thoughts,  which  left  their  savour  through  life* 

Besides  the  writings  already  mentioned,  in  1545  he  published 
a  short  exposition  of  all  the  Psalms  in  prose.  Many  of  his 
Italian  letters  are  to  be  found  in  different  collections/  as  they 
were  considered  models  of  easy  and  graceful  composition. 

^  Especially  in  Zettere  Volgari^  AlduB.  Yenet  1567.  Francesco  Maria  Kan- 
cnrti,  of  Imola,  collected  and  published  all  his  poems  in  one  volume,  divided  into 
eight  books  or  parts.  He  has  also  given  a  complete  account  of  all  his  works  both 
printed  and  unedited. 
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OF  8GBJPTUSB — ^BASIB  OF  FAITH — TRADmON— THB  006PEL  lUSSIB  ON  THS 
CHUBCH,  NOT  THB  CHUBGH  ON  THB  G08PSL — ^AUTHXNTTO  YXBSIONS — INTBa- 
PBBTATXON  OF  SGRIPTUBB — BCHOLASTIO  PHIL060PHT  StTPBBflBDBB  THB  SCBZPTUBBS 
^-TULOATB  EDITION   AFPBOYED— 1II8XTBB  OF   BCBIPTUBJt— THB   POPE'S   INSTBUO- 

XI0N8 ^PBINTINO  BBPBBBBBD— >MONABTIC  0BDBB8 — ^BISHOP  OF  FIB80LB  BSPBOYBD 

-^TEACHING  AND  FBEACHINa — ^PBBDESTINATION— OBAOB — BELIEF— ^THE  BISHOPS 
lONOBANT  OF  THBOLOGT — THB  TIBOIN  MA&T — ^DnCAOOLATE  OONCEPTION — 
DOMINICANS  AND  FRANCISCANS  DIFFEB— ^BBSIDBNGB^^-DBCBSBS  FBINTED— LU* 
THEEAJT  DOCIBINB  CONDEMNBD— DIET  OF  RATISBON — TBBATT  BETWEEN  THB 
POPS  AND  THB  EMPIBB — JUSTIFICATION — ^WABUXB  PBEPABATION — THB  SEVEN 
8ACBA3CENT8 — THEIB  AUTHOBITT — TRANSLATION  OF  THE  COUNCIL  TO  BOLOGNA — 

DEFEAT  OF  THE  PB0TB8TANTB — ^DIET  OF  AUGSBURG ^PIBR  LUIOI  ASSASSINATED— 

DRAMATIC  SCBNB — THB  POPE'S  INTRIOUES — ^INTBBIM — COUNCIL  MEETS  AT  TBENT 
— TRANSUBSTANTIATION — ^PENANCE  AND  BZ.TREBCB  UNCTION — HERETICAL  BOOKS 
^CBLIBACT  OF  THB  PRIESTS — ^DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  OOUNCIL — CARDINAL  MOBONB 
— ACCUSBD  OF  HEREBY — ^ARTICLES  OF  ACCUSATION  AGAINST  HIM — ^DCFREBONED  IN 
ST.  ANGBLO— PBB8IDB8  AT  THB  TBBMINATION  OF  THB  COUNCIL  OF  TRENT. 

We  have  already  laid  before  the  reader  a  slight  sketch  of  general 
history  up  to  the  year  1543,  when  Charles  Y.,  after  his  nn* 
fertnnate  expedition  to  Algiers,  met  the  Pope  at  Busseto,  and 
endeayonred  to  persuade  him  to  convoke  the  long-promised 
Gonncil.  Distrustful  of  each  other's  intentions  they  parted  with 
mutual  dissatisfaction.  War  still  raged  between  France  and 
Oermany,  and  the  Turks,  with  whom  Francis  I.  had  made 
an  unchristian  alliance,  carried  destruction  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Uediteiranean.  Their  united  forces  besieged  and  took  Nice  in 
the  autumn  of  1543,  but  the  citadel  still  held  out    Its  sovereign, 
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Carlo  duke  of  Savoy,  persuaded  tte  marquis  of  Vasto  and  Andrea 
Doria  to  unite  their  sea  and  land  forces  to  protect  this  maritime 
city.  As  soon  as  Doria's  fleet  reached  Yillafranca,  Barbarossa 
and  the  French  sacked  the  city  and  raised  the  siege.  The 
following  spring  Francis,  somewhat  ashamed  of  his  unnatural 
alliance  with  an  infidel  power^  persuaded  these  corsairs  by  hand- 
some rewards  to  return  to  the  Levant ;  but  they  exercised  great 
cruelties  on  the  coast  of  Italy  on  their  passage  home.  The  seat 
of  war  was  now  transferred  to  Piedmont ;  the  French  besieged 
Garignano,  and  the  marquis  del  Yasto  advanced  at  the  head  of 
a  considerable  reinforcement  to  succour  the  place;  the  duke 
d*  Enghien  intercepted  his  approach,  and  an  engagement  took 
place.  At  first  the  Imperialists  seemed  victorious,  but  an 
unaccountable  cry  of  VoUaj  VoUay  'Turn,  Turn,'  put  the 
German  cavalry  to  flight,  and  the  victory  was  complete  on  the 
side  of  the  French.*  Knowing  how  acceptable  the  news  would 
be,  a  courier  was  immediately  despatched  to  Home  with  the 
issue  of  the  battle ;  the  messenger  arrived  when  the  night  was  &r 
advanced  and  the  Pope  already  in  bed.  Mattioli  the  postmaster 
himself  took  the  despatch  to  the  palace ;  Paul  III.  on  hearing 
the  contents  was  relieved  from  great  anxiety,  turned  in  his 
couch,  and  said,  ''Now  thank  God  I  can  sleep  for  the  rest 
of  the  night."* 

The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Carignano  made  Charles  more 
willing  to  consent  to  peace,  and  a  convention  was  arranged 
on  the  following  terms.  Charles  engaged  to  give  in  marriage 
to  Charles  duke  of  Orleans,  the  second  son  of  Francis,  either 
the  infanta  Maria  his  daughter,  with  Flanders  and  the  Low 
Countries  for  her  dower,  or  Anne  his  niece,  the  second  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans,  with  the  duchy  of  Milan  for 
her  marriage  portion.  Both  these  princesses  were  in  their 
infancy,  and  it  was  not  believed  that  Charles  had  any  intention 
of  executing  his  promises.  Another  article  in  the  trealy  was 
simply  an  act  of  justice ;  all  the  states  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  were 
restored,  except  Pinerolo  and  Montmilian.    The  Pope  after  the 

^  It  was  belieyed  tliat  the  ImperialistB  lost  10,000  men ;  others  sweUed  the 
number  to  14,000  or  15,000,  besides  pxisoners.  The  battle  took  plaoe  on  the  14th 
of  April,  1544,  and  the  garrison  of  Carignano  capitulated  on  the  22nd  of  June. — 
Hnratori,  AnnaH,  torn.  z.  p.  59. 

*  Sogni,  Stori$  Fior$niinef  yol.  iii.  p.  671. 
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peace  of  Crespy  fonnd  himself  at  liberty  to  build  up  the  fortunes 
of  his  children  and  grandchildren,  and  rejoiced  that  the  field 
was  now  open  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 

Hitherto  the  Emperor  had  imagined  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  calm  the  religious  agitation  in  Grermany,  but  he  was 
now  beginning  to  discover  that  the  German  princes  would  not 
submit  to  be  dictated  to  in  matters  of  conscience.  Hi«  last  hope 
was  in  a  Council^  but  it  had  been  delayed  too  long ;  and  there 
were  difficulties  on  both  sides  for  which  there  seemed  no  remedy. 
The  Pope  would  hear  of  no  Council  where  his  infallible  power 
was  not  acknowledged  in  matters  of  faith ;  the  Protestants  alto- 
gether rejected  his  authority  and  sought  for  a  Council,  where,  as 
Paleario  says,  '^  all  may  speak  without  fear  or  danger  ;"^  but  the 
hope  of  such  an  assembly  was  &st  dying  away.  The  Protestant 
creed  was  taking  such  deep  root,  that  the  reformers  felt  they 
would  be  able  to  stand  without  the  assistance  of  a  Council,  and 
were  satisfied  to  take  their  religious  opinions  from  the  Scriptures, 
inespectiYe  of  human  authority. 

The  Emperor,  while  enga^ged  in  the  war  with  France  and 
Turkey,  held  a  diet  at  Spires,'  in  which  he  suspended  all 
rigorous  edicts  on  account  of  religion,  promised  to  call  a  Council 
in  Germany  to  settle  the  reigning  controversies,  and  meanwhile 
allowed  the  reformers  the  free  and  unmolested  exercise  of  their 
leUgious  worship.  The  Pope  was  so  much  displeased  at  these 
concessions*  that  he  wrote  a  long  expostulatory  letter  to  Charles. 
Haying  heard  of  the  decrees'  of  the  Diet  of  Spires,  he  felt  himself 
obliged,  in  virtue  of  his  paternal  office,  to  exhort  him  not  to 
imitate  the  example  of  Eli,  who  was  so  severely  punished  by 
God  for  too  great  indulgence  to  his  children.  These  decrees 
were  fraught  with  danger  to  the  Emperor's  soul,  and  threatened 
the  destruction  of  the  church.  He  ought  on  no  account  to 
depart  from  the  infallible  rule  that  points  relating  to  religion  are 
to  be  referred  to  the  church  of  Kome.  The  Pope  alone,  by 
all  laws  human  and  divine,  has  power  to  assemble  Councils 
or  issue  decrees  upon  sacred  subjects.    Charles  had  allowed 

>  See  Chap.  Tin.  yol.  i.  p.  847. 

*  It  ma  opened  in  person  by  the  Emperor  on  the  20th  of  Februaiy,  1544. — See 
Bradford's  liintrary  of  CharUt  T.,  p.  646. 

s  Charles  made  these  concessions  from  policy ;  bat  after  Hie  peace  of  Crespy, 
which  took  place  on  the  24th  of  September,  1644,  he  prepared  to  change  his  tactics. 
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ignorant  heretics  to  jndge  of  religion  and  to  issue  decrees  oir 
ecclesiastical  propertj,  and  had  restored  rebels  to  their  dignities 
and  honours  whom  he  had  formerly  condemned.  He  wished 
indeed  to  believe  that  these  things  were  not  done  bj  the  spon- 
taneous will  of  the  Emperor^  but  from  the  pernicious  counsels  of 
the  enemies  of  the  church  of  Bome.  The  Scriptures  were  full  of 
monitory  examples  of  the  wrath  of  Gk>d  inflicted  on  the  usurpera 
of  the  office  of  chief  priest ;  for  instance,  Dathan,  Eorah,  and 
Abiram,  king  Uzziah,  and  others :  God  had  always  exalted  the 
princes  most  devoted  to  the  Holy  See,  as  Constantine,  Theo- 
dosiuSy  and  Charlemagne,  and  chastised  those  who  had  been 
wanting  in  respect  to  papal  authority/  The  Emperors  Heniy* 
and  Frederic  11.^  had  on  this  very  account  been  severely 
punished  through  their  own  children.  He  praises  the  Emperor 
for  desiring  improvement  in  the  church,  but  begs  him  to  leave 
it  to  those  to  whose  office  it  more  peculiarly  pertains.  Desires 
him  to  recollect  that  he  is  a  minister  and  not  a  ruler  or  head 
of  the  church.  He  himself  ia  extremely  anxious  for  reform^ 
as  he  had  shewn  by  intimating  a  general  Council;  he  would 
perform  his  part,  and  it  was  the  Emperor^s  duty  to  facilitate 
it  by  making  peace  and  avoiding  war  while  religion  was  being 
discussed.  He  concludes  by  enjoining  obedience  to  his  paternal 
commands,  to  exclude  all  religious  discussion  from  the  Imperial 
Diets,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  Pope  to  revoke  the  concessions  granted 
to  the  Protestants ;  if  this  is  not  done,  he  will  be  visited  with 
greater  severity  than  is  to  be  desired. 

Those  who  knew  the  history  of  Pier  Luigi,*  the  Pope's  son, 
and  were  witnesses  of  his  profligate  conduct,  thought  the  para- 
graph about  Eli  more  applicable  to  the  Pope  himself  than  to  the 
Emperor.  In  pursuance  of  his  promise  of  a  Council  the  Pope 
sent  three  legates  to  Trent  with  a  commission  to  open  this 
assembly  on  llie  15th  March  1545 ;  Giovanni  Maria  del  Monte 
cardinal  bishop  of  Palestrina,  Marcello  Cervini,  cardinal  priest  of 

1  If  Paul  m.  had  seen  the  reign  of  queen  Elizaheth,  and  especiaUy  tiiat  of  the 
prosperouB  and  beloyed  queen  Victoria  of  England,  he  urould  perhaps  have  tibonght 
differently. 

2  Heniy  n.  was  deprired  of  the  empire  by  his  son  Henry,  and  died  in  miaery  at 
Liege  in  1106. 

s  Frederic  n.  waa  strangled  in  his  bed  by  Manfred,  his  natural  son. 

4  «  Questo  personaggio  era  uomo  sceleratissimo,  brutto  di  Tolto,  ma  pi(]i  dcfonne 
d'  animo,  immerso  nella  pid  nefanda  libidine,  e  in  altri  enormi  yizj" — ^Muratori, 
Asmalif  torn.  z.  p.  79. 
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Santa  Croce,  and  cardinal  Beginald  Pole  of  S.  Maria  in  Cos- 
medino.  They  were  all  men  favourable  to  reform,  and  two  of 
them  were  subsequently  raised  to  the  papacy.  The  first  was 
chosen  on  account  of  his  frank,  easy,  pliable  character;  the 
second  for  his  firmness  and  intrepidity,  and  on  account  of  his 
consummate  knowledge  of  affairs ;  the  third  because  he  was  an 
Englishman,  to  shew  England  that  she  was  represented  at  the 
Council,  and  that  all  the  royal  house  of  Tudor  were  not  inimical 
to  Papal  authority.  They  made  their  public  entry  at  Trent, 
accompanied  by  cardinal  Madruccio,  bishop  of  the  town,  and 
immediately  issued  a  grant  of  three  years'  indulgence  to  all  who 
should  be  present  at  the  Council.  The  cathedral  was  chosen  as 
their  place  of  meeting ;  it  was  capable  of  holding  about  four 
hundred  persons. 

Ten  days  after  the  entrance  of  the  legates,  Don  Giacobo  di 
Mendozza,  the  Emperor's  ambassador,  arrived  from  Venice: 
there  were  only  three  other  bishops^  present  besides  Madruccio. 
The  Spanish  ambassador  read  his  instructions  and  announced 
that  the  bishops  of  Spain  were  on  their  way  to  the  Council. 
The  legates  at  first  communicated  to  the  ambassador  and  the 
bishops  all  the  letters  they  received  from  Rome  or  Germany, 
but  finding  that  Mendozza  claimed  to  be  on  an  equal  footing 
with  them,  and  that  the  bishops  took  more  upon  them  than  was 
customary,  they  wrote  to  Home  to  beg  to  have  secret  despatches 
besides  the  communications  which  were  to  be  publicly  read. 

The  arrival  of  Fabio  Mignatelli,'  nuncio  at  the  court  of 
Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans,  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  by- 
play and  dissatisfaction.  He  brought  word  that  the  Emperor 
had  made  peace  with  France  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the 
war  against  the  Turks  and  pacifying  the  religious  agitation  in 
Germany,  and  that  the  king  of  the  Romans  had  promised  his 
assistance  and  would  send  a  representative  to  the  Council.  That 
the  Emperor  had  at  last  persuaded  the  Pope  to  convoke  a 
Council,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  decrees  issued  at  the 
Diet  of  Spires  he  had  commanded  men  of  learning  and  conscience 
to  draw  up  articles  of  reformation.  This  had  been  done,  but 
the  Emperor  suspended  their  execution  till  he  saw  what  might 

1  Tommaflo  Campeggio,  bishop  of  Feltre,  nephew  of  the  cardinal  Tommaao  di 
San  Felioe,  biahop  of  La  Cava,  and  Comelio  Mnaso,  bishop  of  Bitonto. 
'  Bishop  of  Oroflaeto,  in  the  Sienese  territory. 

TOL.  n.  K 
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be  expected  from  the  CoxmciL  If  it  progressed  well^  then  tiiese 
articles  would  be  useless  and  another  diet  would  be  called  to 
decide  upon  religion.  This  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  Protest- 
ants. Thej  refused  to  submit  to  a  Council  purely  papal^  where 
no  freedom  of  opinion  could  exist^  and  declared  they  would  not 
contribute  to  the  war  against  the  Turks  unless  they  were  assured 
of  uninterrupted  peace  in  religion. 

Nor  did  the  Emperor's  two-faced  policy  give  more  satisfaction 
to  the  Pope ;  he  was  indignant  at  his  having  taken  all  the  credit  of 
calling  the  Council^  and  using  the  diet  as  a  check  upoD  the  move- 
ments of  his  holiness.  What  the  Pope  dreaded  above  all  was 
that  the  Emperor  might  finally  grant  amicable  concessions  to 
the  Protestants:  to  avert  this  he  saw  no  better  course  than 
to  bring  about  a  religious  war,  from  which  he  hoped  the  papacy 
at  least  would  come  out  victorious. 

Meanwhile  the  bishops  of  Italy,  beginning  to  believe  that 
the  Council  really  was  about  to  open,  took  their  way  to  Trent ; 
many  were  so  poor  that  they  could  not  appear  with  the  splendour 
suitable  to  their  rank ;  this  opened  up  a  convenient  source  of 
corruption,  and  a  frmd  was  raised  to  assist  the  poorest,  on 
whose  good  offices  the  Pope  might  count  But  they  were  so  slow 
in  assembling  that  by  the  end  of  May  there  were  only  twenty 
bishops,  five  generals  of  the  different  monastic  orders,  and  one 
Auditare  di  Rota^  a  lawyer.  Those  who  had  arrived  in  March 
were  tired  of  waiting,  and  Mendozza  the  Emperor's  ambassador 
returned  to  Venice. 

The  Emperor,  in  defiance  of  the  Pope's  remonstrance,  cited 
Herman,  prince  archbishop  of  Cologne,  before  the  Diet  of  Worms 
within  the  space  of  thirty  days,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  to 
answer  the  accusations  laid  against  him.  This  prelate  in  1536 
made  an  attempt  at  reformation,  and  held  a  provincial  synod 
composed  of  the  principal  bishops,  in  which  several  decrees  were 
instituted.  Some  time  after,  thinking  he  had  not  gone  &r 
enough,  he  assembled  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  other  principal 
persons  of  his  states,  and  promulgated  a  much  frdler  reformation. 
This  was  opposed  by  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy,  and  par- 
ticularly by  John  Gropper  the  canonist,  who  had  published  the 
decrees  of  the  archbishop's  first  reform  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  becoming  altogether  Protestant.  But  the  archbishop 
persisted,  and  refrised  to  wait  for  the  sanction  of  a  General 
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Gotmc3  ox  of  the  Imperial  Diet.  They  then  appealed  to  the 
Pope  and  to  the  Emperor^  bnt  Herman  disregarded  these  appeals, 
and  published  a  declaration  in  which  he  asserted  that  he  would 
not  give  up  what  he  considered  was  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  reformation  of  the  church ;  he  did  not  take  the  Lutherans  or 
any  human  opinions  for  his  model,  but  derived  his  doctrine  from 
the  word  of  God.  Hence  the  Emperor's  citation,  which  gave 
equal  offence  at  Bome  and  at  Trent.  The  prelates  objected 
to  this  assumption  of  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  the 
Pope  himself  cited  the  archbishop  to  appear  at  Home  within 
sixty  days :  this  was  done  only  to  have  a  pretext  for  excom- 
municating the  archbishop  on  his  non-appearance.  A  brief  was 
issued  which  deprived  him  of  all  his  ecclesiastical  rights  and 
benefices,  and  dispensed  his  subjects  firom  their  vows  of  alle- 
giance. This  brief  declared  that  Herman  had  incurred  the 
censures  of  the  bull  of  Leo  X.  by  sustaining  and  publishing 
Luther's  doctrine  against  ecclesiastical  laws,  the  traditions  of 
the  Apostles,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  religion.  This 
sentence  was  printed  at  Bome,  and  Paul  III.  sent  a  brief  to 
Adolphus  Count  Schawenburg,  his  coadjutor,  which  conferred 
the  archbishopric  on  him  with  all  its  rights  and  privileges. 

But  the  Pope's  most  urgent  entreaties  could  not  induce  the 
Emperor  to  allow  this  sentence  to  be  executed ;  for  he  was  fearful 
that  the  archbishop  might  range  himself  with  the  Protestant 
party.  Thus  the  Pope's  authority  was  openly  contemned^  and 
the  Protestants  complained  that  while  the  Council  was  sitting 
to  examine  disputed  points  in  religion,  the  Pope  deprived  an 
archbishop  of  his  see  for  heresy,  when  as  yet  it  was  not  decided 
what  heresy  was. 

On  the  22nd  of  May  the  Pope  published  what  is  called  the 
Bull  of  Indiction ;  in  which  he  stated  that  he  would  no  longer 
await  the  consent  of  monarchs,  but  on  the  Ist  of  November 
next  would  open  the  Council  at  Trent,  and,  ^^  confiding  in 
the  authority  of  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  of 
the  Blessed  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  whose  power  he 
exercised  on  earth,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  cardinals, 
all  suspension  being  now  removed,  he  convoked  at  Trent  a  firee 
city,  convenient  to  all  nations,  a  General  and  (Ecumenical  Council 
to  begin  on  All-Saints'  day.  All  patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  abbots  are  invited,  and  all  others  who  either  by  right  or  by 

s2 
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privilege  have  a  deliberative  voice  in  General  Coimcila."  .... 
And  he  especially  '^  invites  the  prelates  and  princes  of  Germanj, 
since  it  is  principally  on  their  account  that  the  Council  is  held." 

The  Emperor  returned  for  answer  that  he  thought  it  veiy 
desirable  the  Council  should  be  opened  to  treat  of  reformation, 
without  touching  doctrines  or  heresies,  not  to  irritate  the  Luther- 
ans. This  was  by  no  means  a  conclusive  argument  to  Paul  lU., 
who  saw  with  displeasure  the  authority  of  the  court  of  Borne 
in  a  measure  subservient  to  that  of  Imperial  diets  in  which 
Protestants  took  a  part.  He  determined  however  to  open  the 
Council,  and  resolved  that  points  of  doctrine  should  be  first 
discussed. 

On  the  13th  December  1545  a  bull  of  Jubilee  was  published 
at  Bome,  which  stated  that  the  Council  had  been  convoked 
in  order  to  close  the  wounds  made  in  the  Church  by  the  detest- 
able heretics.  It  enjoined  everyone  to  pray  for  the  fathers 
of  the  Church  assembled  at  Trent ;  and  to  make  their  prayers 
efficacious  they  must  fast  three  days,  join  in  the  public  pro- 
cessionSy  confess,  and  take  the  Communion,  when  a  general 
pardon  would  be  granted. 

That  same  day  the  Council  was  opened  with  great  pomp 
at  Trent.  The  three  cardinal  legates  and  twenty-five  bishops, 
followed  by  the  whole  population,  went  in  procession  to  the 
cathedral,  where  they  heard  mass  and  a  sermon.  Then  they  all 
knelt  down  and  offered  a  short  prayer,  after  which  the  president 
recited  Adsumus  Damine  Sancte  SpirttuSj  *  Behold  us  here  present, 
O  Holy  Spirit.'  Then  they  sang  the  Litanies :  the  deacon  read  the 
Gk>spel,  Si  peccaverit  in  tefrijUer  tuusy  ^  If  thy  brother  sin  against 
thee.*  The  president  then  asked  if  it  was  their  pleasure  that 
the  holy  Council  of  Trent  be  opened  for  the  glory  of  Grod,  the 
extirpation  of  heresies,  the  reformation  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
people,  and  the  extinction  of  the  enemies  of  Christendom.  They 
all  replied.  Placet:  first  the  legate  spoke,  then  the  bishops,  next 
the  divines.  The  assembly  was  then  prorogued  till  liifcer  the 
Christmas  holidays,  and  the  first  session  was  fixed  to  be  held  in 
January  1546.  The  notaries  wrote  down  what  had  taken  place ; 
a  Te  Deum  was  chanted,  the  assembly  rose,  and  the  legates 
returned  home  preceded  by  a  cross  and  accompanied  by  the 
fathers. 

The  attention  of  both  Germany  and  Italy  was  awakened 


^W  ^  ^m  M^TT- 
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to  this  famous  asaemblj,  so  long  expected,  and  so  eamestlj 
desired.  The  opening  address  bj  the  legates  was  highly 
appioved;  it  was  considered  both  modest  and  christian,  but 
the  sermon  bj  the  bishop  of  Bitonto  was  justly  esteemed  replete 
with  ostentations  vanity  and  bombastic  eloquence.  Beflective 
and  pious  minds  contrasted  the  language  of  the  legates,  '*  that 
without  true  contrition  of  heart  it  was  in  vain  to  invoke  the 
Holy  Spirit/'  with  the  boasting  expressions  of  the  bishop, 
"that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  not  fail  to  open  their  mouths." 
The  sermon  was  a  curious  mixture  of  unapt  quotations 
from  Scripture,  unsuitable  imagery,  and  false  eloquence.  It 
began  by  shewing  the  necessity  of  a  Council,  as  it  was  a 
hundred  years^  since  the  last  was  held  at  Florence.*  Di£5cult 
points  in  religion  could  be  treated  of  only  in  Councils,  for  in  them 
creeds  had  been  drawn  up,  heresies  condemned,  corruptions  re- 
formed. In  them  christian  nations  had  been  united,  war  against 
infidels  declared,  kings  deposed,*  and  schisms  extirpated.  After 
this  historical  retrospect  he  descended  to  puerile  and  blasphemous 
illustrations  of  the  nature  of  Councils.  The  poets  he  said  had 
imagined  feigned  councils  of  the  gods,  and  the  decision  to  create 
man,  and  to  confound  the  giants  was  the  result  of  a  council. 
Beligion  had  three  heads,  doctrine,  the  sacraments,  and  charity, 
all  of  which  required  a  Council.  The  Pope,  to  remedy  the 
abuses  which  had  been  introduced  into  religion,  had  called  this 
assembly  under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor,  the  king  of  France, 
and  other  christian  princes.  Here  he  made  a  long  digression  in 
praise  of  the  Pope,  and  a  shorter  one  in  commendation  of  the 
Emperor;  and  then  spoke  of  the  three  legates  in  the  same 

^  The  Lateran  Coimeil,  which  sat  from  Maj  1512  tUl  March  1517,  was  as- 
iGDibled  to  oyerthrow  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Pisa,  and  to  aholish  the 
pngmatic  sanction  in  France.  Many  theologians  do  not  acknowledge  it  as  a 
le^timate  General  Council.  BeUazmine  leaves  it  doubtful. — ^Langlot  Du  Fresnoy, 
Omtoloffie,  p.  884. 

*  In  1439,  called  the  18th  General  Council;  it  was  a  continuation  of  that  of 
Bile,  whi43h  had  been  opened  at  Payia,  and  transferred  first  to  Siena  and  then  to 
Bdle  in  1431.  Pope  Eugenie  iv.  transferred  it  to  Ferrara  and  to  Florence.  The 
members  of  the  Council  who  remained  at  Bdle  deposed  Eugenie  iv.,  and  elected 
Felice  t.  The  chief  subject  treated  of  in  the  Council  of  Florence  was  the  union  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  but  a  durable  agreement  could  not  be  accomplished. 
Ibid.  p.  374. 

'  He  might  also  have  said  that  popes  as  well  as  kings  had  been  deposed  by 
Cooneils. 
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laudatory  strain,  taking  each  of  their  names  and  sumames 
as  a  subject  of  encomium.  The  Council  being  now  opened,  the 
bishops,  he  said,  ought  to  shut  themselves  up  in  it  as  in  the 
horse  of  Troy.  He  next  addressed  himself  to  the  magistrates 
and  notables  of  Trent,  beseeching  them  to  invite  all  men  to 
submit  to  the  Council,  lest  it  might  be  said  that  the  light  of  the 
Pope  being  come  into  the  world,  men  loved  darkness  rather  than 
light.^  This  gross  misapplication  of  words  belonging  only 
to  the  Saviour  of  the  world  shocked  all  devout  minds.  "  Would 
to  Gk)d,"  he  said,  ^^  that  the  Emperor  were  present,  or  at  least 
his  ambassador  Mendozza.'^  After  congratulating  Madruccio 
the  bishop  of  Trent  upon  the  honour  the  assembly  conferred 
upon  the  town,  he  addressed  the  prelates,  telling  them  that  the 
opening  of  the  Council,  like  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  Paradise, 
would  cause  living  water  to  flow '  and  fill  the  earth  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord.  He  exhorted  the  fathers  to  open  the 
dry  soil  of  their  hearts  to  receive  it ;  if  they  did  not,  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  not  fail  to  open  their  mouths  as  he  did  that  of 
Balaam  and  Caiaphas,  so  that  the  Church  would  not  err  even 
if  the  Council  failed  in  its  duty :  he  entreated  them  to  lay  aside 
all  passion  and  prejudice,  and  say  truly,  Visum  est  Spiritui 
Sanoto  et  nobisj  ^  It  seemeth  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to 
us.'  He  closed  by  inviting  all  Christendom  to  the  marriage- 
feast,  but  nothing  was  said  of  the  wedding-garment.  Last  of 
all  he  addressed  himself  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  begged  him, 
through  the  intercession  of  St.  Vigil  the  patron  of  Trent,  to  be 
present  with  them  in  the  Council. 

This  discourse  was  variously  criticised;  it  seemed  to  many 
a  most  preposterous  idea  that  so  small  a  number  of  bishops 
should  rule  the  whole  Church.  There  had  been,  it  was  said, 
Councils  composed  of  700  bishops,  who  had  not  ventured  to 
decide  any  point  of  doctrine;  others  asserted  that  infjdlibility 
belonged  to  the  Pope  and  not  to  Councils ;  their  decisions  were 
null  unless  sanctioned  by  papal  authority.  But  the  difficulties 
were  not  all  mastered  by  the  mere  opening  of  this  assembly,  for 
no  one,  not  even  the  legates,  knew  what  subject  was  first  to 
occupy  their  attention.  They  wrote  to  Bome  for  instructions, 
and  on  the  return  of  their  messenger  a  congregation  was  held  on 

^  PapsB  lux  yenit  in  muadum,  sed  dilezenint  homiiies  magis  tenebns  qriain 
luoem. 
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the  5th  of  Jannarj,  1546,  in  which  some  minor  points  were  dis- 
cossedy  such  as  the  name  to  be  given  to  the  decrees  issued  by 
the  Sacra  Sancta  Synodua.  The  French  wished  to  add,  which 
represents  the  universal  Churchy  but  the  legates  objected,  fearing 
Bome  might  propose  adding,  tohich  holds  its  pov>er  Jram  Jesus 
Christ  alone. 

At  length  the  second  session  of  this  celebrated  ConncQ  was 
opened  on  the  7th  of  January,  in  the  presence  of  forty-three 
Bsithers.^  The  principal  point  of  discussion  was  what  subject 
should  first  be  debated — ^Doctrine  or  Eeformation.  The  Im« 
perialists  were  for  beginning  with  the  reformation  of  abuses; 
others,  but  few  in  number,  wished  to  begin  with  doctrines, 
alleging  that  faith  was  the  foundation-  on  which  rested  the 
Tirtnes  of  a  christian  life,  that  we  do  not  begin  to  build  an  edifice 
at  the  roof  but  at  the  base.  A  third  party,  who  were  perhaps 
most  in  the  right,  said  fiedth  and  reformation  ought  not  to  be 
separated^  but  always  work  together.  This  subject  was  fully 
discussed  in  a  congregation  held  on  the  18th  of  January.  In 
another  meeting  it  was  proposed  to  seal  the  letters  written  by 
the  Council  with  a  leaden  seal,  on  which  was  engraved  a  dove 
as  an  image  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

At  the  third  session,  Ambrogio  Catarino,  of  Siena,  preached 
the  sermon,  but  nothing  essential  was  done,  and  their  next  sitting 
was  fixed  for  the  8th  of  April  following. 

During  this  interval  the  report  of  Luther's  death  reached  the 
assembled  prelates,  and  was  received  with  unholy  joy.  Such 
was  their  dread  of  his  energy  and  influence,  that  they  considered 
his  death,  just  at  the  time  the  Council  was  assembled,  as  a  good 
omen  for  its  future  success,  and  as  a  divine  interposition  in  their 
&Yoiir ;  not  considering  that  there  was  nothing  singular  in  the 
death  of  a  man  of  sixty  years  of  age,  worn  out  with  fatigue  both 
of  body  and  mind. 

He  died  at  Eisleben,  his  native  place,  having  left  Wittenberg 
accompanied  by  his  three  sons,  with  the  view  of  appeasing  some 
enmities  which  had  arisen  between  the  nobles  and  the  people  at 
Eisleben.  His  health  had  long  been  failing,  but  he  would  never 
remit  his  pastoral  labours ;  the  journey  inflamed  a  wound  in  his 

*  Besides  the  legates  and  the  cardinal  bishop  of  Trent,  there  were  four  arch- 
bishops, twenty-eight  bishops,  three  abbots  of  the  oongregation  of  Monte  Gasaino, 
and  four  generals  of  the  monastic  orders. 
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leg,  and  sensibly  affected  his  whole  system,  but  this  did  not 
preyent  his  preaching.  Twice  he  administered  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, and  officiated  as  a  minister  in  church;  he  was  much  in. 
prayer,  and  his  conversation  directed  to  religious  subjects. 

The  eyening  before  his  death  he  seemed  weaker ;  during  sup- 
per he  suggested  the  question,  ^^  Whether  in  the  eternal  world 
we  shall  recognise  each  other?*'  When  his  friends  wished  to 
hear  his  own  opinion  on  this  subject,  he  replied,  '^How  did 
Adam  know  that  Eye  was  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh 
but  by  the  reyelation  of  the  Spirit  of  God?  Thus  in  another 
world  our  faculties  will  be  so  renoyated  through  Christ,  that  we 
shall  recognise  each  other  more  perfectly  than  Adam  understood 
Eye."  Betiring  to  his  chamber  he  said,  '^  I  go  to  rest  with 
God,"  and  repeated  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  ^'  Into  thy  hands 
I  commend  my  spirit,"  and  stretching  out  his  hand  bade  them 
all  good  night,  saying,  '*  Pray  for  the  cause  of  God."  He  then 
went  to  bed,  but  about  one  o'clock  he  awoke  Justus  Jonas  and 
another  person  who  slept  in  his  room,  and  desired  that  a  fire 
might  be  made  in  his  study,  exclaiming,  "  Oh  G^d,  how  ill  I 
feel  I  I  suffer  dreadful  oppression  of  the  chest — I  shall  certainly 
die  at  Eisleben."  He  remained  some  time  in  his  study,  fre- 
quently repeating,  **  Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit."  He 
was  somewhat  relieyed  by  medicine,  and  a  profose  perspiration 
came  on  which  raised  the  hopes  of  his  children  and  friends.  But 
he  said,  '^  It  is  cold,  it  is  the  forerunner  of  death ;  I  shall  soon 
yield  up  my  spirit."  He  then  began  to  pray,  nearly  in  these 
words :  *^  Oh  Eternal  and  Merciful  God,  my  Heayeidy  Father, 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Grod  of  all  consola- 
tion, I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  reyealed  to  me  thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  in  whom  I  belieye,  whom  I  haye  preached  and  confessed, 
and  whom  I  loye  and  worship  as  my  dear  Sayiour  and  Bedeemer ; 
he  whom  the  Pope  and  the  multitude  of  the  ungodly  do  per- 
secute, reyile,  and  blaspheme.  I  beseech  thee,  my  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  receiye  my  soul !  Oh  Heayenly  Father,  though  I  be  taken 
out  of  this  life,  though  I  must  now  lay  down  this  body,  yet  do 
I  know  assuredly  that  I  shall  dwell  with  thee  for  eyer,  and  that 
none  can  pluck  me  out  of  thy  liands."  He  then  repeated  three 
times  oyer,  "  Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit ;"  also,  "  Grod 
so  loyed  the  world  that  he  gaye  his  only-begotten  Son,  that 
whosoeyer  belieyeth  in  him  should  not  perish  but  haye  eyerlast- 
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ing  life ;"  and  the  twenty-first  verse  of  the  68th  Psalm^  ^'  Our 
God  is  the  God  from  whom  cometh  salvation,  God  is  the  Lord 
bj  whom  we  escape  death."  He  then  became  silent,  and  life 
seemed  slowly  ebbing  away ;  but  when  Jonas  said,  '^  Beverend 
&ther,  you  die  in  the  confession  of  Christ  and  his  doctrine  which 
yon  have  preached?"  he  distinctly  answered,  '^Yes."  This 
was  his  last  word.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  his  hands  clasped 
together  as  if  in  prayer,  he  gently  breathed  his  last,  without  pain 
or  any  disturbance  of  feature  or  person.^ 

Thus  peacefully  ended  the  life  of  a  man  who  for  thirty  years 
had  waged  open  war  with  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of 
Some.  He  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  beings  raised  up  to 
fdlfil  a  great  mission :  '^  he  entered  into  his  rest,  and  his  works 
do  follow  him."  His  body  was  carried  to  Wittenberg,  and  fol- 
lowed by  his  widow,  children,  and  friends  with  sorrowing 
reverence  to  the  grave.  The  papal  party  rejoiced  that  so  un- 
sbrinking  an  adversary  was  silenced,  but  the  Church  of  Christ 
mourned  the  loss  of  a  f&ther.  While  the  last  ofiBces  were  being 
paid  to  his  honoured  remains,  the  Council  of  Trent  was  dis- 
cussing a  subject  which  Luther,  above  all  men  in  the  world,  was 
best  able  to  handle,  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

A  congregation  was  held  on  the  22nd  of  February,  in  which 
the  legates  said  that  having  fixed  one  basis  of  religious  £siith,  the 
Greed,  it  was  now  time  to  consider  another,  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
This  caused  much  discussion;  the  theologians,  about  thirty 
in  number,  proposed  to  extract  articles  from  Luther's  writings 
which  were  considered  contrary  to  the  orthodox  fiaith,  that  they 
might  be  discussed  and  censured  by  the  Council.     These  were : 

1.  That  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  are  all  to  be  found 
in  the  Scriptures;  that  oral  traditions  said  to  be  transmitted 
from  Christ  and  the  Apostles  are  only  fictions,  and  that  it  is 
sacrilege  to  give  these  inventions  the  same  authority  as  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments. 

2.  That  we  ought  only  to  receive  those  books  which  were 

^  This  acoomtt  is  taken  from  Helchior  Adam  and  Scott,  who  have  copied  the 
redtal  which  Justus  Jonas  sent  to  the  secretary  of  Count  Albert,  that  the  circum- 
stances attending  this  good  man's  death  might  be  faithfully  reported  to  the  Elector 
of  Sioony. — See  Mtlehior  Adarn^  p.  154.  Ed.  1620;  and  Scotf  s  Chwreh  JSittory, 
ToL  i.  p.  476. 
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transmitted  by  the  Jews  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Gospels, 
the  six  epistles  written  by  St.  Paul,  those  of  St.  James,  St.  Peter, 
St.  John,  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse  in  the  New  Testament. 

3.  That  to  come  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  it  is  necessary  to  cite  the  exact  words,  and  study 
them  in  the  languages  in  which  they  were  originally  written. 

4.  That  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  plain  and  clear ;  we  do  not 
need  either  glossary  or  comments  to  understand  them,  but  only 
the  spirit  of  Christ's  followers. 

Whether  these  articles  deserved  to  be  anathematised  was  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  four  different  congregations.  All  the 
divines  concurred  in  opinion  that  the  Christian  £aith  rests  partly 
on  the  Scriptures,  and  partly  on  tradition,  and  cited  the  fathers 
in  corroboration  of  their  opinion.  Some  even  went  so  £ar  as 
to  assert  that  tradition  was  the  sole  foundation  of  the  Christian 
£uth.  Yincenzo  Lunello,  a  Franciscan,  said  that  as  the  Scriptures 
and  tradition  were  the  basis  of  faith,  the  Church  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  foreground  as  the  chief  foundation.  The  Scriptures, 
he  said,  derive  all  their  authority  from  the  Church,  and  like 
Augustine,  '^  /  should  not  believe  in  the  Gospel  if  the  atUhoritg 
of  the  Church  did  not  oblige  me."^  The  surest  foundation  to 
build  on  was  this,  AU  christians  are  under  an  obligation  to 
believe  in  the  Church. 

Antonio  Marinaro,  a  Carmelite  friar,  was  much  more  en- 
lightened ;  he  said  that  before  they  spoke  of  tradition  they  must 
decide  whether  the  question  was  one  of  fact,  or  of  right ;  that  is, 
whether  the  christian  doctrine  is  composed  of  two  parts :  one 
which  Gk)d  has  commanded  to  be  written,  and  another  which 
he  has  forbidden  to  be  committed  to  writing,  but  ordered  to 
be  taught  by  word  of  mouth ;  or  whether  the  doctrine  having 
been  all  taught,  a  part  has  been  forgotten  to  be  written.  It  was 
manifest,  he  said,  that  God  when  he  gave  the  old  law  ordained 
that  it  should  be  written,  for  he  had  written  the  Decalogue  with 
his  own  finger  on  stone,*  and  ordered  it  to  be  enclosed  in  the 
ark.  The  Grospel  was  not  in  the  same  case,  for  it  needs  neither 
chests  nor  tables  nor  books,  but  is  written  by  Christ  ^^  on  fleshly 
tables  of  the  heart.'"  The  Church  had  attained  great  perfection 
before  the  Apostles  wrote;   if  nothing  had  been  written,  still 

1  Evangelio  non  crederem,  nisi  me  Eodena  oommoyeret  auctoritas. 

>  Deut  TTTii.  15,  16.  8  2  Cor.  iii.  3. 
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nothing  would  have  been  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  the 
Chorch.  But  though  Christ  laid  the  foundation  of  the  christian 
doctrine  in  the  heart,  he  did  not  forbid  it  to  be  written.  It 
is  an  nndoubted  truth,  that  what  has  been  written  by  the 
Apostles,  and  what  has  been  taught  by  word  of  mouth,  are  of 
the  same  authority;  both  the  speaking  and  the  writing  being 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  Thus  there  are  not  two  kinds 
of  articles  of  belief,  one  published  in  Scripture  and  another 
communicated  orally.  If  there  were  any  persons  of  this  opinion 
they  would  have  two  great  difficulties  to  contend  with;  one,  how 
to  explain  the  difference  between  these  articles  of  faith ;  and 
another,  how  the  Apostles  could  have  written  what  God  had 
forbidden.  To  enter  upon  this  subject  would  be  to  sail  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis ;  better  then  imitate  the  fathers,  who  had 
never  bandied  this  point  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity, 
and  who  were  very  careful  not  to  put  tradition  on  the  same 
footing  with  Holy  Scripture. 

This  speech,  notwithstanding  a  slight  shade  of  obscurity, 
was  too  scriptuml  to  be  relished  by  the  Council.  Cardinal  Pole 
said  it  was  more  worthy  of  a  German  Colloquy  than  a  General 
Council.  That  for  the  preservation  of  the  Church  the  Lutherans 
must  receive  all  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Bome ;  and  to 
shew  the  world  that  it  was  impossible  to  agree  with  them,  their 
errors  should  be  fully  unfolded. 

About  the  canon  of  Scripture  there  were  three  opinions ;  the 
third,  which  made  all  the  sacred  books  of  equal  authority,  was 
carried  by  a  plurality  of  votes ;  but  there  was  a  warm  discussion, 
between  the  divines  who  understood  Greek  and  those  who  did 
not,  which  was  to  be  the  standard  version. 

Friar  Luigi  da  Cataneo  said  that  cardinal  Caietano's  opinion 
in  the  decision  of  this  point  was  conclusive,  for  he  had  from  his 
earliest  youth  been  a  diligent  student  of  theology.  This  cardiual, 
who  stood  so  high  among  divines,  was  sent  legate  to  Germany 
in  1523.^  Tjol  disputing  with  the  Protestants  he  took  the  plain 
and  literal  sense  of  Scripture  id  the  original  text;  and  devoted 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  about  eleven  years,  to  the  study  of  the 
sacred  records,  not  in  the  Latin  translation  only,  but  in  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Greek.  As  he  did  not  understand  these 
languages,  he  employed  learned  men  to  translate  for  him  word 

I  At  ibe  acoeedoxi  of  Clement  yn. 
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for  word  that  he  might  discover  the  literal  sense/  This  in- 
defatigable cardinal  did  not  consider  the  Latin  version  as  the 
infallible  word  of  QoAj  but  only  that  it  contained  the  sense 
in  a  translation.  St.  Jerome  has  rightly  said  that  to  prophesy 
and  to  write  the  holy  books  of  Scripture  was  the  office  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  to  translate  them  into  other  languages  was 
a  work  of  human  agency.  On  this  account  Cataneo  said  that 
the  Latin  text  should  be  revised  and  corrected  from  the  original ; 
then  it  might  be  considered  authentic.  But  he  added  in  con- 
clusion, as  their  revision  must  be  a  work  of  time,  it  was  perhaps 
better  to  leave  it  alone  and  be  content  with  what  they  had  had 
for  fifteen  hundred  years. 

The  majority  of  the  assembly  differed  entirely  from  the 
beginning  of  this  discourse,  thinking  it  would  give  a  triumph  to 
the  Protestants,  and  that  endless  controversies  would  arise  if  the 
doctrines  of  Holy  Mother  Church  founded  on  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture were  to  be  examined,  criticised,  and  translated  afiresh  firom 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  This  reasoning  was  veiy 
generally  applauded,  and  they  even  departed  so  far  from  common 
sense  as  to  say,  if  God  has  given  authentic  Scriptures  to  the  Jews, 
and  an  authoritative  New  Testament  to  the  Greeks,  why  should 
he  not  give  an  authentic  translation  to  the  Latin  Church  which 
was  the  choicest  and  the  most  beloved  of  all?  They  forgot  that 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  were  different  in  substance,  while  the 
Latin  was  identical  with  both,  though  in  a  different  language. 

Isidore  Clario,  of  Brescia,  a  learned  Benedictine  abbot,  re- 
minded the  assembly  that  the  primitive  Church  had  several 
Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  Origen  had  col- 
lected them  all  together  in  six  parallel  columns.  The  most  im- 
portant is  the  Septuagint,  from  which  several  Latin  translations 
have  been  made ;  many  versions  have  also  been  made  of  the  New 
Testament  firom  the  Greek,  the  best  of  which  is  the  Italic;  but 
St.  Augustine  observed  that  though  it  is  read  in  the  church,  the 
Greek  text  is  to  be  preferred.  That  great  lingmst,  St  Jerome, 
having  observed  that  some  errors  had  crept  into  this  translation, 
made  a  new  one  direct  fi'om  the  Hebrew,  and  corrected  the  New 
Testament  firom  the  Greek.    Envy  and  prejudice  prevented  this 

^  All  IxDgaists  will  acknowledge  that  this  waa  by  no  meana  an  unerring  ayatem 
of  interpretation,  as  words  in  different  oonnections  haye  Tariona  modificationa,  and 
those  which  appear  Bynonymoiia  have  ahadea  of  diffinnence. 
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Tersion  from  being  receiyed  at  first,  but  at  length  it  was  nni- 
versallj  accepted  by  the  Latins  as  the  New  Version. 

Andrea  de  Vega,  a  Franciscan,  took  a  middle  line  of  argu- 
ment ;  he  acknowledged  with  St.  Jerome  that  translations  are  not 
inspired,  and  approved  of  their  being  corrected  firom  the  original 
text.  This  he  said  would  not  prevent  the  Vulgate  being  con- 
sidered authentic  and  free  from  all  errors  of  doctrine  or  morals. 
That  though  the  Vulgate  had  been  used  for  a  thousand  years  in 
the  church,  had  been  cited  in  Councils  and  venerated  as  true ;  yet 
the  learned  were  at  liberty  to  use  the  original  text.  The  great 
number  of  versions  ought  to  be  suppressed  as  creating  confusion. 
A  lengthened  discussion  followed  upon  the  study  and  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture ;  some  were  for  discouraging  it,  and  others  said 
that  a  variety  of  spiritual  gifts  constituted  the  perfection  of  the 
church,  witness  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  ancient 
&thers.  Bichard  du  Mans,  a  Franciscan,  went  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  scholastic  reasoning  had  so  thoroughly  explained  the 
doctrines  of  faith,  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  learn  them 
from  the  Scriptures.  Formerly  they  were  read  in  churches  to 
instruct  the  people,  but  now  they  are  only  used  in  prayer,  which 
indeed  was  their  chief  use ;  this,  and  not  the  study  of  them,  was 
Ac  way  to  shew  due  reverence  to  the  Word  of  Grod.  The  in- 
vestigation of  Holy  Writ  ought  to  be  forbidden  to  all  not  versed 
in  scholastic  reasoning,  for  the  Lutherans  had  most  influence 
among  those  who  studied  the  Scriptures. 

Others,  again,  said  the  meaning  of  Scripture  must  neither  be 
taken  from  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  fathers,  nor  from 
too  close  an  attachment  to  the  bare  letter.  The  Church  varies 
her  interpretation  according  to  circumstances. 

Dominico  Soto,  a  Jacobin,  said  that  when  the  Pope  inter- 
preted a  passage  in  their  decretals  they  did  not  exclude  other 
reasonable  explanations,  for  St.  Paul  says,  ^  prophesy  according 
to  the  proportion  of  fiuth.'^ 

Finally,  the  edition  of  the  Vulgate  was  almost  imanimously 
approved,  the  prelates  being  much  afraid  lest  grammarians  should 
undertake  to  teach  bishops  and  divines.  In  contradiction  how- 
ever to  this,  six  persons  were  selected  to  revise  it,  that  an 
authorized  and  corrected  copy  might  be  printed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Council. 

^  Rom.  zii.  6. 
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With  regard  to  books,  the  Cotincil  decided  that  it  was  neces^ 
saiy  to  hold  printers  in  check,  and  to  forbid  them  to  print  any 
book  on  religion  which  had  not  been  approved  according  to  the 
decree  of  the  last  Lateran  Council. 

Many  abuses  were  brought  forward,  shewing  that  from  ig- 
norance holy  things  are  often  put  to  a  use  for  which  they  were  never 
intended,  such  as  superstitions,  entertainments,  exorcisms,  &c 
The  idea  of  carrying  about  passages  of  the  gospel,  or  the  name  of 
God,  as  a  preservative  against  misfortune  or  a  cure  for  sickness, 
was  strongly  reprobated ;  as  also  the  indecorous  use  of  verses  of 
Scripture  in  defamatory  libels  and  in  pasquinades.  All  the 
divines  agreed  that  the  Word  of  God  ought  to  be  treated  with 
the  utmost  reverence,  and  that  it  is  a  sin  to  make  use  of  it  in  the 
pndse  of  men.  But  some  said  that  the  application  of  words  of 
Scripture  to  human  affiiirs  could  not  be  altogether  forbidden ;  for 
St  Antony  does  not  condemn  the  Sicilian  ambassadors,  who 
when  entreating  the  forgiveness  of  Martin  lY.  repeated  three 
times,  ^'  Lamb  of  G^d,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
have  mercy  on  us;"  they  thus  concluded  that  the  Lutherans 
were  wrong  to  blame  the  bishop  of  Bitonto  for  having  said.  Papa 
lux  venit  in  mundum^  et  dilexerunt  homines  magia  tenebras  quam 
hicem. 

About  this  time  Peter  Paul  Yergerio,  bishop  of  Capo  d'  Istria, 
arrived  at  Trent  to  justify  himself  before  the  Council  against  the 
accusation  of  heresy.  But  the  legates  would  not  admit  him  till 
he  had  cleared  himself  at  Rome.* 

The  Pope,  now  beginning  to  think  the  Council  was  becoming 
of  some  importance,  increased  the  number  of  cardinals  and  prelates, 
to  whom  he  entrusted  the  management  of  affidis,  and  sent  the 
legates  three  precise  directions : 

1.  Not  to  publish  any  decree  without  making  him  first 
acquainted  with  it. 

2.  Not  to  introduce  points  which  had  never  been  con- 
troverted. 

3.  Not  to  allow  the  authority  of  the  Pope  to  be  discussed 
on  any  pretence  whatever. 

The  first  article  of  faith  proposed  was  Original  Sin.    The 

^  He  then  left  Trent  to  return  to  his  hiahopric,  hut  at  Yenice  he  found  the 
Nuncio  had  receired  orders  to  summon  him  to  trial.  This  decided  him  to  leaye 
Italy  and  forsake  the  Church  of  Borne.    See  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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Spanish  bishops  opposed  this,  saying  it  was  qnite  enough  in  one 

session  to  treat  of  abuses.    The  Pope  when  consulted  advised 

idajj  but  in  May  they  were  desired  to  proceed.    Toledo,^  the 

Emperor's   ambassador,  said  that  his  letters  expressed  a  wish 

that  they  would  treat  of  reformation  and  abuses,  not  of  doctrine.' 

He  intimated  that  as  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  had  never  been 

controverted  in  Grermany,  it  was  unnecessary  to  discuss  it,  and 

instanced  the  Emperor  having  named  the  article  of  Justification 

as  the  first  point  to  be  treated  of  in  the  Diet  at  Batisbon.    Some 

signs  of  diversity  of  opinion  between  the  legates  and  the  bishops 

now  began  to  appear :  the  former  wished  to  abolish  the  privileges 

and  immunities  of  the  monks,  the  legates  supported  them, 

especially  the  mendicant  orders.    To  touch  the  monastic  orders 

was  to  undermine  one  of  the  great  props  of  the  papal  throne. 

A  summary  of  the  opinions  already  delivered  was  read,  but 

Biaodo  Martello,  bishop  of  Fiesole,  wished  to  hear  the  reasons 

of  each  individual  speaker.    The  legates  were  much  ofiended 

at  this  suggestion,  and  reproved  him  in  keen  but  measured 

terms.    The  next  day  they  asked  for  a  copy  of  his  speech,  and 

sent  it  to  Bome  as  a  proof  of  his  rebellious  spirit,  advising  that 

he  should  be  sent  away  firom  Trent.    The  bishop  of  Chiozza, 

who  was  of  the  same  stamp,  that  is  favourable  to  the  power 

of  free  action  of  the  Council,  had  defended  the  opinions  of 

Marinaro  in  a  dispute  with  cardinal  Pole  on  the  subject  of 

tradition.     On  this  account  the  legates  hinted  that  as  he  had 

quitted  the  Council  on  pretence  of  illness,  it  would  be  as  well 

to  prevent  his  return. 

In  speaking  of  teaching  and  preaching,  it  was  a  very  general 
complaint,  particularly  of  the  Spanish  bishops,  that  the  office  of 
preaching  was  entirely  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  bishops, 
who  had  been  instituted  by  Christ  to  teach  his  doctrine  and 
preach  in  the  churches  as  the  fathers  did.  They  complained 
that  the  iriars  had  taken  their  place,  and  that  this  was  the 
cause  of  all  the  disorders  which  had  invaded  the  Church.  They 
were  strangers  to  the  flock,  ignorant  of  their  spiritual  deficiencies, 
and  thought  only  of  collecting  money  for  the  benefit  of  their 
order;  thus  they  flattered  and  soothed  their  auditory  without 

^  Fnmoetco  Toledo  from  Kaples. 

>  Should  the  Bcriptoral  doctrinee  of  the  Lutherans  be  oondeinned,  he  knew  it 
would  set  aU  Getmany  on  fixe. 
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thinking  of  their  souls.  The  monastic  orders,  when  first  in- 
stituted,  devoted  themselves  to  weeping  and  praying  in  their 
cells  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  were  forbidden  under  the 
severest  penalties  to  preach.  If  Lather  had  remained  in  his 
cell  weeping  and  praying,  the  church  would  not  have  been  thus 
reduced  to  extremity.  The  abuses  of  Indulgences  and  begging 
friars  were  so  great  that  they  could  not  be  spoken  of  without 
tears.  To  remedy  these  things  they  proposed  to  restore  to  tiie 
bishops,  as  their  natural  vocation,  the  task  of  teaching  and 
preaching,  and  allow  them  to  choose  as  assistants  persons 
whom  they  knew  to  be  suitable  for  the  ministry. 

The  generals  of  the  monastic  orders  replied  that  the  bishops 
and  clergy  had  for  hundreds  of  years  laid  aside  entirely  the 
office  of  teachers  and  pastors.    There  was  no  preaching  in  the 
churches,  no  teaching  in  the  schools  of  theology.     Gk)d    had 
raised  up  the  mendicant  orders  to  supply  this  deficiency ;  if  they 
had  not  stepped  in  to  perform  these  offices  of  christian  love,  there 
would  be  no  vestige  of  Christianity  now  left  in  the  church.     For 
three  hundred  years  they  had  been  engaged  in  this  work  by 
permission  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff;  and  there  was  no  reason 
for  depriving  them  of  it.    As  to  preaching  for  private  ends,  or  fi^r 
the  advantage  of  their  monasteries,  that  was  a  gross  calumny; 
they  received  nothing  but  food  and  clothing,  the  rest  was  for 
the  worship  and  service  of  God.    The  legates  thus  pressed  on 
both  sides  referred  the  matter  to  Home ;  the  Pope  had  discern- 
ment enough  to  perceive  that  if  the  bishops  were  allowed  to 
preach,  they  would  acquire  too  much  influence  in  their  dioceses 
and  become  too  independent  of  Home.    It  was  also  recollected 
how  much  the  primacy  of  the  Holy  See  owed  to  the  support 
of  this  body  of  ecclesiastical  militia,  and  how  zealously  it  had 
been  defended  by  the  Benedictine  order  on  its  first  foundation, 
subsequently  by  all  its  various  ramifications,  and  finally  by 
the  mendicant  orders.     Thus  it  was  decided  that  their  privileges 
should  be  continued,  and  their  immunities  preserved,  as  a  balance 
to  the  authority  of  the  bishops. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  from  the  Imperial  prelates 
the  assembly  now  passed  to  the  subject  of  Original  Sin,  and 
introduced  for  censure  nine  articles  of  a  Lutheran  tendency.  After 
considerable  discussion  these  nine  articles  were  condemned  as 
heretical. 
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When  they  spoke  of  sin  being  transmitted  to  all  mankind 
the  general  of  the  Franciscans  contended  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
must  be  exempted,  bnt  the  Dominicans  insisted  on  her  being 
comprised  tinder  the  common  rule.  Cardinal  del  Monte,  wishing 
to  avoid  the  discussion  of  this  difficult  point,  said  they  had  met 
to  condemn  heresy,  not  to  discuss  the  opinions  of  Catholics. 

The  eighth  article,  which  averred  that  sinful  desires  still 
remained  even  in  the  baptised,  was  severely  condemned,  except 
by  firiar  Antonio  Marinaro;  he  was  unwilling  it  should  be 
thought  heretical,  and  thus  drew  upon  himself  a  suspicion  of 
Lutheranism.  It  was  remembered  that  on  the  fourth  Sunday  in 
Advent  he  had  preached  a  sermon  in  which  he  had  heretically 
exhorted  his  hearers  to  place  their  whole  confidence  in  God,  and 
not  rely  in  any  degree  on  their  own  works.  He  even  went 
80  far  as  to  affirm  that  many  of  the  heroic  acts  of  the  ancients, 
80  highly  extolled  in  the  sight  of  man,  were  sinful  in  the  sight 
of  God.  He  touched  on  the  certainty  of  grace,  but  with  so 
much  ambiguity  of  expression  that  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  point  out  where  the  taint  of  heresy  lay. 

They  next  passed  to  the  doctrines  of  Zuingle,  and  severely 
condemned  his  doctrine  of  predestination.^  Among  the  eight 
articles  drawn  up  from  his  writings  for  examination  and  censure 
the  first  was  declared  a  Catholic  doctrine,  namely,  ^^  In  predestin- 
ation and  reprobation  it  is  not  man  but  God  who  acts.'*  It 
was  argued  that  the  best  scholastic  writers,  as  St.  Thomas  and 
Scotus,  had  declared  that  God,  before  the  creation  of  the  world, 
had  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy  chosen  some  for  eternal 
life,  and  had  prepared  for  them  the  means  of  attaining  it.  In 
proof  of  this  they  quoted  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
where  he  speaks  of  Jacob  and  Esau*  being  elected  for  certain 
purposes  before  their  birth.  If  any  are  offended  at  this  let  them 
be  answered  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  *^  Hath  not  the  potter 
power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto 
honour  and  another  unto  dishonour?'"  *'So  then  it  is  not  of 
him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that 
ahcweth  mercy."  This  is  why,  they  said,  these  dealings  of  God 
are  called  heights  and  depths  of  knowledge  '*  past  finding  out." 

God  by  depriving  man  of  all  confidence  in  himself  makes 
him  humble,  teaches  him  to  see  the  evil  of  sin  and  the  excellence 

1  Sarpi,  CbncUio  TridetUino,  p.  216.       *  Romans  iz.  12—16.        >  Ibid.  y.  21. 

▼OL.  n.  8 
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of  grace*  The  opposite  party  supported  their  opinions  bj  human 
reasoning;  but  when  Scripture  was  appealed  to,  it  was  found  in 
favour  of  the  predestinarians. 

Ambrogio  Catarino,  a  Dominican,  finding  Scripture  against 
him,  invented  a  middle  way  of  escape  by  saying  that  Grod  in  his 
goodness  had  chosen  to  save  some  few;  and  for  them  he  had 
prepared  powerful  and  infiBillible  means  of  security,  while  others 
were  left  at  liberty  to  accept  or  reftise  the  terms  of  salvation. 
Election  saves  the  first  class,  and  acceptance  of  the  o£Feied  mercy 
the  second.  Augustine's  opinions,  he  said,  were  not  known  be- 
fore his  time,  and  he  himself  said  they  were  not  to  be  found  in 
any  previous  writings;^  but  Catarino  forgot  that  Augustine 
found  them  in  the  Scriptures,  the  only  true  source  and  fount  of 
Christian  doctrine. 

The  articles  considered  heretical  on  Free-will,  Predestination, 
and  Justification  were  all  included  in  one  series  of  anathemas, 
and  were  so  expressed  as  only  to  condemn  the  Lutherans,  with- 
ojit  touching  points  of  controversy  among  Catholics. 

The  arguments  about  grace  were  recapitulated  without  coming 
to  any  conclusion  as  to  its  certainty  or  uncertainty.  Seripando,' 
Vega,'  and  Soto^  ranged  themselves  with  the  Dominicans,  who 
denied  the  certainty  of  grace,  declaring  that  such  a  doctrine  was 
likely  to  make  men  proud  and  careless.  Catarino  and  Marinaro 
cited  passages  of  the  fathers  in  favour  of  a  contrary  opinion.  In 
the  gospel  Christ  forgave  sins,  and  said,  '  Believe  that  thy  sins 
are  forgiven.'  The  Scripture  obliges  us  to  thank  God  for  our 
justification  in  his  sight ;  this  we  cannot  do  unless  we  feel  we 
have  obtained  it.  They  also  cited  the  words  of  Christ  when 
speaking  of  the  Spirit,  ^'  whom  the  world  cannot  receive  because 
it  seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him :  but  ye  know  him,  for  he 
dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you."* 

These  passages  made  a  great  impression  on  many ;  but  lest 
they  should  incur  the  suspicion  of  heterodoxy  by  quoting  Scrip- 
ture, they  made  a  distinction  between  the  private  faith  of  an 
individual  and  the  Catholic  faith  of  the  Church.  All  the  Car- 
melites were  of  Catarino's*  opinion.    Soto  contended  that  it  was 

^  Sarpi,  Coneffio  IHdmHno^  p.  219.  ^  General  of  the  Augustiiiiazis. 

3  Andrea  Vega,  a  Spaniflh  Franciscan.         ^  Domenioo  Soto,  a  Spanish  Jacobin. 

6  John  ziv.  17. 

>  It  would  aeem  that  Oatarino,  the  champion  of  the  Boman  Catholic  £uth,  had 
learned  something  since  the  time  when  he  so  strongly  opposed  Bernardino  Ochino 
and  his  yiews  of  justification. 
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too  faYoniable  to  the  Lutherans,  and  too  much  akin  to  their  views. 
No  snbject  occupied  so  much  time  as  grace,  nor  coald  they 
laj  it  aside  till  the  cardinal  hinted  it  had  occupied  time  enough. 

The  next  point  closelj  connected  with  that  of  grace  was 
free-will.  Catarino  said  that  without  the  special  help  of  Grod 
man  could  do  no  moral  good ;  thus  far  he  was  not  &ee.  The 
fourth  article  therefore  ought  not  to  be  too  hastilj  condemned, 
namely,  ^^  Free-will  is  only  exercised  in  doing  ill,  but  has  no 
power  to  do  well."  Vega  said,  that  between  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  and  the  Catholic  there  was  but  a  shade  of  difference. 

A  very  difficult  question  was  now  brought  forward : — ^Whether 
fiedth  was  within  the  power  or  under  the  control  of  human 
bdngs?  The  Franciscans  denied  this  power  of  the  will,  and 
said,  We  cannot  believe  what  we  wish,  but  only  what  we  think 
true.  They  owned  with  Augustine  that  &ee-will  was  lost  at 
the  fall,  when  mankind  became  the  servants  of  sin. 

Few  of  the  bishops  knew  anything  about  theology.  They 
were  in  general  lawyers  or  literary  men,  courtiers  or  diplomatists, 
and  were  both  astonished  and  perplexed  by  the  scholastic  reason- 
ing on  these  difficult  points.  Puzzled  at  the  various  shades  of 
opinion,  when  the  decrees  came  to  be  drawn  up,  they  could  form 
no  judgment  on  the  essence  of  original  sin.  The  greater  part 
were  willing  to  adopt  the  definition  of  Catarino,  which  he  thus 
explained.  A  compact  was  made  with  one  person  for  himself 
and  his  posterity;  his  transgression  falls  on  the  whole  race 
of  mankind,  ^^  as  in  Adam  all  have  sinned.'' 

Fra  Dominico  Soto  was  of  a  somewhat  different  opinion ;  but 
as  to  baptism,  all  were  agreed  that  it  washed  out  the  stain 
of  original  sin,  and  this  they  thought  should  be  explicitly 
declared  to  be  an  article  of  faith. 

At  last  they  resolved  to  pass  five  anathemas  on  the  doctrines 
before  them.  I.  On  the  personal  sin  of  Adam.  II.  On  its 
transmission  to  posterity.  UI.  On  the  remedy  by  baptism. 
lY.  On  the  baptism  of  children.  V.  On  evil  desires  remaining 
after  baptism. 

All  were  unanimous  on  these  points,  but  the  Franciscans 
spoke  in  fiivour  of  Mary  and  her  immaculate  conception.  The 
Dominicans  opposed  this  doctrine,  and  cited  St.  Paul  and  the 
&thers. 

Ever  since  the  heresy  of  Nestorius,  who  denied  the  divinity 

82 
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of  Christ,  the  church  had  conferred  on  Maiy  the  title  of  Oeoroico^ 
in  Greek^  and  Mater  Dei  in  Latin.  This  supreme  title  led 
gradually  to  the  worship  of  the  mother  as  well  as  her  divine 
Son ;  finally  adoration  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  her  alone. 
When  images  became  common  in  the  churches  Christ  was 
represented  as  a  child  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  and  by  a 
gradual  but  natural  transition  preachers  left  off  speaking  of 
Christy  and  addressing  themselves  to  the  strongest  affections 
of  the  human  heart,  invented  new  names,  services,  and  praises 
for  the  Virgin  Maiy.  About  the  year  550  a  daily  service  was 
instituted  during  the  seven  canonical  hours  to  the  Vir^n,  and 
the  form  and  manner  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  formerly 
consecrated  to  Grod  himself.  During  the  lapse  of  years  this 
veneration  had  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  they  ascribed 
to  her  all  the  attributes  of  divine  wisdom.  .  Among  other 
novelties  she  was  said  to  be  exempt  from  the  taint  of  original 
sin.  This  however  was  only  a  private  opinion,  and]  had  no 
place  in  church  ceremonies.  In  1136  the  canons  of  Lyons 
ventured  to  introduce  it  into  the  church  services.  St.  Bernard, 
though  so  great  a  partisan  of  the  Virgin  that  he  called  her  ''  the 
neck  of  the  church  through  which  grace  passes  from  the  head," 
severely  blamed  the  canons  for  having  introduced  dfTlhgerous 
novelties  into  the  church.  He  declared  that  this  presumption 
could  not  be  agreeable  to  the  Virgin,  and  that  such  an  act  was 
'^the  mother  of  temerity,  the  sister  of  superstition,  and  the 
daughter  of  firivolity."  He  very  justly  observed  that  the  same 
reasons  which  confer  on  her  so  high  a'privilege  might  be''  used 
to  extend  the  exemption  from  original  sin  back  to  her  father, 
mother,  grand&ther  and  grandmother,  and  so  on  ^in  an  inverse 
ratio  till  we  reached  Abraham,  when  in  his  case  they  would 
acquire  double  weight.  To  him  was  made  the  promise  of  the 
Bedeemer;  Christ  is  called  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  he  is 
named  the  father  in  Christ  of  all  believers,  the  pattern  of  the 
faithful,  the  fiiend  of  God,  which  are  much  higher  honours  than 
that  of  bearing  Christ  in  the  womb.  Christ  himself  said,  when 
a  woman  poured  out  blessings  on  her  who  bore  him,  that  those 
who  hear  his  sayings,  and  keep  them,  are^ore  blessed^than  that 
favoured  iadividual. 

In  the  following  century  scholastic  divines,  bothj  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans,  refuted  this  doctrine,'and  it  lay  in  abeyance 
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till  the  year  1300,  when  John  Scott,  a  Franciscan,  desirous 
of  making  himself  a  name,  said  that  God  might  have  chosen 
that  she  should  not  bear  the  stain  of  sin,  or  bear  it  but  for 
a  moment,  or  for  a  certain  period  of  time.  God  only  knew 
which  of  these  cases  applied  to  her,  but  he  rather  inclined  to  the 
first,  if  it  was  not  contrary  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  or  of 
Scripture.  The  opinions  of  this  friar  were  taken  up  by  his 
order,  bat  as  to  her  immaculate  conception  he  had  only  suggested 
the  idea  as  possible  or  probable,  yet  doubtful. 

The  Dominicans  refused  to  admit  this  notion,  being  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  St  Thomas  of  their  order.  The  Pope,  to 
depress  the  Franciscans  who  adhered  to  Lodoyico  Bavaro,  whom 
he  had  excommunicated,  canonised  St.  Thomas  and  his  doctrines. 
The  uniyersity  of  Paris,  the  Sorbonne,  agreed  with  the  Fran- 
ciscans, and  the  doctrine  being  an  attractive  one  the  Council  of 
641e  forbade  it  to  be  contradicted.  Finally  Pope  Siztus  lY. 
issued  two  bulls ;  one  in  1473,  which  approved  of  a  new  service 
in  hononr  of  the  Virgin,  composed  by  the  learned  Leonardo 
Nagarato,  prothonotary,  and  granted  indulgences  to  those  who 
attended  this  service:  another  in  1476,  which  condemned  as 
&]se  the  assertion  that  it  is  heresy  to  believe  in  the  immaculate 
conception,  and  a  sin  to  celebrate  it.  But  as  it  had  not  been 
decidedly  authorised  by  the  Papal  See,  the  point  was  still  left 
open  for  discussion,  and  the  altercation  between  the  two  com- 
munities of  friars,  being  constantly  renewed,  became  every  year 
more  bitter. 

Leo  X.  had  proposed  to  determine  the  point  at  issue,  but  the 
reformation  in  Germany  gave  him  too  much  occupation.  For  a 
time  the  friars  were  silenced,  but  they  could  not  remain  long  tran- 
quil Giovanni  di  Udine,  a  Dominican,  said  that  St.  Paul  and 
fte  fathers  either  believed  in  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Virgin,  or  they  did  not  If  they  believed  it  without  confessing 
this  belief,  do  you  imitate  them.  If  they  did  not  believe  it,  then 
your  opinion  is  a  novelty. .  Lombardello,  a  Franciscan,  replied 
that  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  as  great  now  as  it  was 
in  the  time  of  the  Apostles :  if  by  universal  consent  they  declared 
her  exempt  from  original  sin,  we,  who  celebrate  her  fi^te  day, 
cannot  overlook  this  exemption.  Singular  reasoniagl  The 
Iloman  Catholic  Church  then  has  power  to  conceal  or  to  manifest 
a  doctrine  of  faith,  and  take  it  up  or  lay  it  down  according 
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to  the  leanings  of  general  opinion.  Doctrines  become  under  this 
system  like  moving  quicksands^  which  appear  and  disappear. 
The  Chnrch  itself  has  seen  the  inconvenience  of  this,  and  we 
should  scarcely  have  thought  the  argmnents  of  the  Franciscans 
worth  recording,  if  now,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  this  age  of 
light  and  knowledge,  the  reigning  Pope  Pius  IX.  had  not  im- 
mortalised himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church,  by  issuing  in  1855 
a  decree  which  commands  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  con- 
ception of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  be  received  by  the  Soman 
Catholic  Church  as  an  article  of  faith  necessary  to  salvation. 

There  was  great  satisfaction  at  Some  on  account  of  the 
Lutheran  articles  being  condemned  and  anathematized.  The 
Pope  bade  the  Council  avoid  controversy  about  the  Virgin,  as 
the  Church  had  not  yet  given  its  opinion.  The  Franciscans 
said  that  unless  she  were  excepted  the  canon  would  be  against 
them.  The  Dominicans  contended  that  if  she  were  excepted 
they  would  be  condemned.  The  Council,  thus  driven  to  find 
some  means  of  satisfying  both  parties,  introduced  a  clause 
declaring  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  not  intended  to  be  either 
comprised  or  excepted. 

The  duty  of  bishops  to  reside  in  their  dioceses  produced 
an  animated  discussion :  the  Spaniards  were  very  zealous  for  the 
independence  of  bishops,  the  Italians  for  the  supreme  jurisdiction 
of  the  Pope.  The  best  informed  divines  said  that  in  the  primitive 
church  there  were  two  classes  of  workmen ;  the  one,  ministers  of 
the  word,  having  as  we  now  say  the  care  of  souls ;  the  other 
to  whom  were  consigned  all  temporal  matters,  such  as  the  care 
and  support  of  the  poor  and  the  sick ;  these  were  called  deacons. 
These  all  did  their  work  personally.  As  the  Church  increased 
and  became  free  from  persecution,  other  offices  were  instituted 
for  reading  the  Scripture  and  regulating  church  discipline; 
colleges  and  seminaries  were  opened,  and  in  process  of  time 
abuses  entered,  and  the  priestly  office  was  exercised  by  a  sub- 
stitute who  was  obliged  to  reside.  Thus  arose  the  corrupt 
distinction  of  benefices  with  and  without  residence,  and  firequently 
a  title  and  a  salary  of  10,000  crowns  were  given  where  no  duty 
was  done  beyond  taking  up  a  breviary  and  reading  the  service 
in  a  monotonous  tone  as  fast  as  it  was  possible  for  the  tongue  to 
utter.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the  sense,  no  thought  of  de- 
votion.   When  the  reform  began  in  Germany,  attention  was 
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drawn  to  the  total  neglect  in  which  the  bishops  and  clergy  left 
their  flocks.  Some  pions  and  zealous  men^  among  whom  was 
Fra  Tommaso  Qset&uOy  cardinal,  said  residence  was  of  divine 
institation.  Fra  Bartolom^  Carran^a,  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
and  Soto,  both  Spaniards^  declared  the  bishop's  office  was  de 
jure  divino.  Bishops^  they  said,  were  instituted  by  Christ  as 
ministers  and  labourers :  this  denoted  personal  activity  which 
an  absent  man  could  not  bestow.  Christ  describes  the  qualities 
of  the  Grood  Shepherd  who  gives  his  life  for  the  sheep,  knows 
his  sheep  by  name,  walks  before  them,  and  they  follow  him. 
The  Italian  bishops  and  canonists  granted  non-residence  was  an 
evil,  but  said  that  on  this  point  they  did  not  receive  their  laws 
from  God  but  from  the  Pope,  and  all  their  obligations  arose 
from  ecclesiastical  regulations.  There  was  no  instance  to  be 
found  in  ancient  documents  of  a  bishop  being  reproved  for 
transgressing  the  divine  commands,  but  only  for  violating  the 
laws  of  the  Church.  This  was  a  fruitful  subject  of  contention 
which  lasted  as  long  as  the  Council. 

The  decrees  of  this  fourth  session  when  printed  gave  ample 
matter  for  discussion  in  Germany.  It  was  thought  unnecessary 
to  have  introduced  the  Pelagian  heresy,  which  tad  been  con- 
demned more  than  a  thousand  years  ago  by  the  common  consent 
of  the  Church  and  by  the  decrees  of  Councils.  If  the  ancient 
doctrine  had  been  confirmed  there  would  have  been  some  amends. 
But  after  granting  that  the  sin  of  Adam  had  passed  on  all  his 
posterity,  they  had  made  an  exception  not  authorised  by  Scrip- 
ture ;  an  exception  not  absolute  but  ambiguous,  which  made  the 
general  rule  uncertain.  It  was  said  the  world  was  under  great 
obligations  to  the  Council  for  owning  that  evil  desires  arose  in 
the  heart  after  baptism,  otherwise  we  should  be  driven  to  deny 
what  we  actually  feel.  Severe  remarks  were  made  on  the 
Council  for  ascribing  divine  attributes  to  the  Pope,  adoring 
him  as  a  god,  making  him  infallible,  and  raising  him  above  the 
Saviour  by  saying  he  was  more  clement  than  Christ.  They 
blamed  the  scholastic  divines  who  converted  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  into  a  foundation  for  Christian  doctrine,  overlooked 
the  Scriptures,  and  enveloped  truth  in  such  an  atmosphere  of 
doubt  that  the  very  existence  of  God  was  a  subject  of  argument. 
It  was  thought  a  strange  thing  that  they  had  been  so  long 
without  knowing  that  it  was  the  office  of  a  bishop  to  preach  the 
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Gospel^  and  observed  that  no  care  was  taken  to  avoid  the  abuses 
of  preaching  vanity,  or  to  do  awaj  with  its  merchandise  under 
the  name  of  charity:  anything  but  Christ  was  heard  in  the 
pulpit. 

In  drawing  up  the  anathemas,  Sinigaglia  suggested  that  it 
would  be  better  to  draw  up  two  separate  decrees ;  one  approving 
and  stating  the  doctrine  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Churdi,  the 
other  condemning  and  anathematising  heretical  doctrines,  and  this 
met  with  universal  supprobation.  Cardinal  S**  Croce  took  great 
pains  in  the  framing  of  these  decrees^  working  at  them  as- 
siduously from  the  beginning  of  September  till  the  end  of 
November.  He  was  assisted  by  more  than  a  hundred  prelates 
and  divines ;  but  after  all  they  were  more  remarkable  for  their 
condemnation  of  Lutheran  doctrine  than  for  any  clear  exposition 
of  truth.  With  the  view  of  pleasing  all  parties  so  many  words 
were  added  and  suppressed  that  the  sense  was  greatly  obscured. 

When  the  session  was  over,  Fra  Domenico  Soto,  the  general 
of  the  Dominicans,  wrote  a  book  entitled,  De  natura  et  gratia. 
As  soon  as  it  appeared,  Fra  Andrea  Vega,  general  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, published  a  much  larger  work  on  sixteen  points  of  the 
decrees,  containing  opinions  quite  different  from  those  of  Soto. 
They  were  both  printed  in  1548.  Whoever  reads  them  will 
observe  that  they  give  such  opposite  and  doubtful  meanings  to 
the  decrees,  and  use  such  vague  expressions,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  come  to  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  real  opinions  of  the  Council 

The  Augustines  being  of  Luther's  order  were  loud  in  their 
condemnation  of  his  doctrines,  particularly  their  general,  Grirol- 
amo  Seripando. 

In  handling  the  subject  of  justification  they  began  by  dis- 
cussing what  sort  of  faith  it  is  which  justifies,  and  what  kind  of 
works  it  includes ;  and  distinguished  three  kinds,  preceded  by 
divine  grace.  They  could  not  deny  that  the  Scripture  avers 
that  it  is  faith  which  justifieth,^  but  the  nature  of  this  Mth  gave 
rise  to  much  argument.  To  avoid  accepting  the  plain  meaning 
of  St.  Paul's  assertion,  *'  we  are  justified  by  faith,"  they  entered 
into  long  verbose  definitions  of  the  different  senses  in  which 
faith  or  faithfulness  might  be  taken :  but  Domenico  Soto  said  this 
was  tearing  faith  to  pieces ;  it  could  have  but  two  significations, 
one,  the  truth  or  faithfrdness  of  him  who  promises,  the  other  the 

1  Rom.  V.  1 ;  Gal.  ii.  16. 
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belief  and  trust  of  him  who  receiyes  the  promise.  The  first 
l)eIong8  to  Gh)dj  the  second  to  us :  all  the  passages  of  Scripture 
which  speak  of  fidth  must  be  taken  in  this  sense.  St.  Paul 
never  meant  to  take  the  word  faith  in  the  sense  of  trust  or 
confidence  in  G^ ;  such  confidence  could  onlj  amount  to  hope ; 
and  to  say  that  justifying  faith  was  a  certain  and  confident 
belief  that  our  sins  were  remitted  through  Christ  was  a  great 
heresy,  for  a  man  could  never  without  great  presumption  be 
sure  of  possessing  grace.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  greater 
number. 

But  Catarino  contended  that  without  the  special  grace  of 
God  no  man  could  perform  works  really  good,  and  therefore  this 
part  of  Luther's  proposition  ought  not  to  be  condemned,  but 
only  where  he  speaks  of  the  preparation  for  justification,  hatred 
of  sin,  fear  of  hell,  terror  of  conscience. 

The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  took  difierent  sides  on  this 
and  aU  other  questions,  but  Catarino  did  not  confine  himself 
to  the  opinions  of  his  order. 

The  doctrine  of  Christ's  imputed  righteousness  was  next 
discussed.  No  one  doubts,  it  was  said,  that  Christ  has  acquired 
merit  for  us,  but  the  word  imputed  was  not  used  by  the  £Eithers, 
except  by  St.  Bernard,  who  used  it  in  his  109th  epistle. 
Vega  said  that  though  it  was  not  used  in  Scripture,^  yet  it 
is  correct  to  say  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed 
to  mankind  in  the  sense  of  satisfaction  and  merit,  and  it  is  con- 
tinually imputed  to  all  those  who  are  justified  by  satisfying  for 
their  sins,  but  it  does  not .  mean  that  his  righteousness  is 
imputed  to  us  as  if  it  were  our  own. 

While  the  Coimcil  was  sitting  at  Trent  the  Diet  assembled 
at  Batisbon,  in  which  the  Emperor  expressed  his  displeasure  that 
the  Colloquy  had  been  broken  up  without  coming  to  any  decision 
on  religion,  and  desired  that  eyeryone  should  give  his  opinion 
as  to  the  best  method  of  pacifying  Germany.  The  Protestants 
requested  the  Emperor  to  call  a  national  Council  for  this  purpose, 
as  the  only  way  of  coming  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  The 
ministers  of  the  Emperor  replied  that  it  had  not  been  possible 
to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  Diet  of  Spires,  because  in  order 

'  In  our  EngUflli  yersioii  ve  find  the  word  used  in  this  sense,  Bom.  iy.  22,  "im- 
puted to  him  for  lighteonsness,''  as  a  translation  from  the  Greek,  Lih  koI  iKoyivBn. 
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to  make  peace  with  the  king  of  France  it  was  neoesBaiy  to 
please  the  Pope ;  and  that  national  Councils  had  never  treated 
of  doctrine  or  of  religion.  The  Catholics  approved  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  and  entreated  the  Emperor  to  oblige  the  Protestants 
to  submit  to  it.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  it  was 
not  a  free  Council,  but  entirelj  under  the  power  of  the  Pope, 
and  as  such  they  could  not  acknowledge  its  decisions. 

But  the  Emperor  was  only  feigning  to  reconcile  the  Protest- 
ants, while  he  was  secretly  making  preparation  for  a  war  of 
religion.  However  carefully  he  concealed  his  intention,  it  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  Protestants  while  the  Diet  was  sitting.  It  was 
rumoured  also  that  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans  and  the  Pope 
were  arming,  and  the  Protestants  perceived  that  it  was  time  to 
think  of  defending  themselves  against  this  powerful  coalition. 

The  Emperor,  finding  his  designs  discovered,  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  on  the  9th  June  sent  cardinal  Madrucci  to  Rome 
to  request  the  Pope  to  famish  him  with  the  assistance  agreed  on 
last  year  by  cardinal  Famese.  The  reasons  alleged  for  this 
armed  intervention  were  the  perseverance  of  the  Protestants 
in  their  heretical  opinions,  and  their  reAisal  to  submit  to  the 
Council  of  Trent.  By  a  treaty  concluded  on  the  27th  June  the 
Pope  agreed  to  deposit  100,000  crowns,  in  addition  to  the  same 
sum  already  advanced,  to  be  used  in  the  prosecution  of  this  holy 
war!  He  also  engaged  to  equip  at  his  own  expense  a  body 
of  troops,  give  the  Emperor  for  one  year  half  of  all  the  ecclesi- 
astical revenues  in  Spaiii,  and  permit  him  to  take  from  the  dues 
of  the  monasteries  a  sum  amounting  to  500,000  crowns.  In 
return  for  this  pecuniary  and  military  aid  the  Emperor  promised 
not  to  enter  into  any  terms  of  agreement  with  the  Protestants 
for  the  next  six  months  without  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  to  give 
him  a  share  of  all  advantages  gained  within  that  period,  and 
if  the  king  of  France  broke  the  peace,  he  was  to  be  visited  with 
the  utmost  wrath  of  the  Pope's  spiritual  power. 

In  vain  the  Protestants,  when  they  heard  of  this  iniquitous 
convention,  reminded  Charles  of  his  coronation  oath  at  Frankfort 
In  vain  they  complained  of  the  Emperor  linking  himself  with 
a  foreign  power  to  destroy  his  own  subjects.  Some  keener  wits 
said  the  benign  vicar  of  Christ,  the  father  of  Christendom,  was 
an  avenging  power,  who  in  this  crusade  against  Christians  forgot 
they  were  not  infidels. 
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Hennan,  archbisliop  of  Cologne,  although  formally  deprived 
by  the  Pope,  still  continaed  in  the  exercise  of  his  fonctions :  the 
Emperor  wrote  to  him  not  to  take  arms  with  the  adverse  party ; 
hnt  this  upright  elector  and  archbishop  published  a  manifesto 
denouncing  the  conflict  as  a  religious  war,  and  publicly  declaring 
that  the  Emperor's  sole  object  was  to  divide  and  ruin  the 
Protestants. 

During  these  warlike  preparations  the  Council  opened  its 
fifth  session.  '^Having/'  they  said,  ^^by  divine  inspiration 
condemned  the  heretical  doctrine  on  original  sin,  they  now 
proposed  to  examine  the  modem  doctrine  of  divine  grace,  the 
second  article  in  the  Augsburg  Confession.*' 

There  were  twenty-five  Lutheran  propositions  on  this  point 
which  the  Council  considered  heretical.  It  was  a  subject  replete 
with  difficulties,  and  not  easily  understood  by  human  reasoning. 
When  Luther^s  idea  of  justification  was  read,  that  it  consists  in 
a  simple  trust  in  God  and  faith  in  his  promises ;  when  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  was  explained,  and 
the  different  kind  of  works  which  follow  from  each;  this 
subject  was  so  new  to  the  greater  part  of  the  assembly  that  they 
were  totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  propositions  laid  before 
them.  The  number  of  theologians  was  now  increased  to  forty- 
five,  and  they  were  in  general  tenaciously  attached  to  the 
opinions  of  the  schools.  The  principal  speakers  were  Ambrogio 
Catarino,  a  Dominican  of  Siena,  Andrea  de  Vega,  and  Antonio 
Marinari,  and  they  hesitated  to  condemn  entirely  Luther's 
explanation  of  justifying  faith. 

While  the  Council  were  pursuing  their  deliberations,  and 
obscuring  by  their  scholastic  reasonings  some  of  the  fundamental 
troths  of  the  Gospel,  the  Pope  proclaimed  a  jubilee  of  rejoicing 
for  the  war  against  the  Protestants.  Prayers  and  fastings,  con- 
fessions and  commxmions,  were  ordered  for  the  success  of  the  war, 
in  honour  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  for  the  exaltation  of  the  Church 
of  Borne,  and  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  Charles  promulgated  an  edict  against 
John  Frederic,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  Philip  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
accusing  them  of  disobedience  and  sedition,  of  warring  with  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  and  of  having  displaced  bishops  and 
govemois  by  their  own  authority,  in  the  name  of  religion,  but 
with  very  different  ends  in  view.    He  proscribed  them  as  per- 
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fidious  rebels^  guiltj  of  high  treason^  and  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace;  openly  declared  war  against  them,  absolved  the  nobles 
and  people  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  included  all  under 
the  same  ban  who  lived  under  their  obedience. 

The  Pope  was  annoyed  that  the  Emperor  had  openly  declared 
the  object  of  the  war,  and  Charles  was  equally  dissatisfied  with 
the  Pope  for  pronouncing  it  a  religious  war  and  declaring  a 
jubilee.  Their  objects  were  the  same,  but  their  tactics  of  dis- 
simulation different. 

Italy  was  filled  with  alarm  lest  the  war  should  spread  to  her 
borders,  and  feared  that  when  Germany  was  subdued  she  would 
be  next  attacked.  Charles  sent  an  envoy  to  Trent,  desiring 
that  in  all  cases  the  Council  might  be  kept  open,  and  enjoined 
them  to  treat  of  reform  and  not  of  doctrine,  in  order  to  avoid 
irritating  the  Protestants.  Having  heard  that  Cardinal  S^  Croce 
was  much  disposed  to  break  up  the  Council,  the  Emperor  sent 
him  word  that  if  he  made  the  slightest  movement  in  this  direc- 
tion he  would  have  him  thrown  into  the  Adige.^ 

This  decided  language  kept  them  together  in  spite  of  th^ 
Pope^s  desire  to  dissolve  the  Assembly.  A  suspension  of  fifteen 
days  was  commanded,  in  order  to  keep  the  jubilee  with  due 
solemnity. 

During  this  interval  the  Protestant  army  advanced  to  occupy 
the  passes  of  the  Tyrol,  and  prevent  the  Italian  troops  from 
joining  the  Emperor ;  but  the  whole  country  rose  in  opposition. 
The  prelates,  who  were  weary  of  the  Council,  magnified  the 
danger  in  order  to  get  away ;  the  most  timid  actually  set  out, 
and  the  Assembly  would  have  gradually  dissolved  itself,  but  for 
the  arrival  of  Madrucci,  cardinal  of  Trent,  who  expostulated  in 
the  name  of  the  Pope,  and  thus  kept  them  together. 

The  town  of  Trent  was  kept  in  perpetual  commotion  by  the 
passage  of  troops  northwards  from  the  various  states  of  Italy. 
According  to  the  convention  of  the  league,  the  Pope  sent  12,000 
foot  and  600  horse ;  Tuscany  200,  and  Ferrara  100  troops.  The 
Protestants  were  exasperated  in  the  highest  degree  at  this 
formidable  force  being  arrayed  against  them,  and  published 
a  manifesto  complaining  of  the  cruel  designs  of  the  Emperor 


^  ^*  Che  a$  lui  {8^  Croce)  meue  operate  aleuna  eoea  contra  la  mente  de  eua  Mueia 
in  queetOf  V  amrehbefatio  gettar  neiT  Adiee:*—Baxph  OoneUio  Tridentmo,  p.  208. 
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and  his  agent  tlie  Pope,  whom  they  called  antichrist  and  the 
man  of  sin. 

The  Pope's  soldiers  arrived  before  Landhut  on  the  15th  of 
August.  Charles  gave  Ottavio,  his  son-in-law,  the  collar  of  the 
golden  fleece  in  token  of  his  satisfaction  at  the  fine  appearance  of 
his  men.  Bat  canses  of  dispute  soon  arose,  for  cardinal  Famese 
had  orders,  as  papal  legate,  to  cany  the  cross  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  to  publish  indulgences,  as  was  the  custom  in  the  time 
of  the  cmsades.  This  however  Charles  would  not  permit,  as  his 
object  was  to  retain  in  his  camp  those  Lutheran  princes  who  had 
not  as  yet  declared  themselves  against  him.  If  a  religious  colour 
had  been  given  to  the  war  they  would  have  immediately  returned 
home.  The  cardinal  in  disgust  retired  to  Batisbon,  on  pretence 
of  waiting  for  the  Pope's  instructions. 

The  two  hostile  armies  of  fellow-countrymen  remained  for 
some  time  inactive  watching  each  other's  movements,  both  un- 
willing to  come  to  an  engagement  The  Protestants  had  the 
great  disadvantage  of  being  led  by  two  commanders  of  equal 
authority  but  of  different  character.  Charles  hoped  to  gain  his 
point  without  bloodshed,  and  preferred  delay  to  risking  a  battle. 

The  divines  at  Trent  were  acting  on  the  same  plan,  and 
lengthening  out  the  time  till  the  difficulties  of  their  position 
could  be  obviated,  unwilling  to  come  to  any  precise  conclusion. 
It  must  be  confessed  however  that  their  task  was  a  difficult  one, 
for  in  front  of  the  opposition  of  the  Protestants  they  had  to 
reconcile  Scripture  with  the  dogmas  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church,  instead  of  modelling  its  doctrines  in  conformity  with 
the  inspired  Word. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  occupied  in  drawing  up 
censures  and  anathemas  of  the  Lutheran  doctrines  of  grace,  free- 
will, justification,  and  faith. 

The  doctrine  of  perseverance  in  grace  was  almost  unanimously 
condemned,  as  it  had  never  been  an  article  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  has  always  taught  that  grace  may  be  lost, 
and  quotes  in  proof  of  this  opinion  the  capital  sins  of  many  of 
the  Scripture  saints.  But  this  argument  is  of  little  value,  their 
repentance  and  forgiveness  being  also  recorded,  witness  David 
and  Peter.  The  Pope  decided  on  publishing  what  had  been 
already  decreed  by  the  Council,  that  if  the  Protestants  ever  came 
to  the  Council  they  might  be  bound  to  conform  to  its  decisions. 
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In  taking  this  resolution  he  used  his  favourite  Florentine  motto. 
Causa  faMa  capo  Aa/ 

The  decrees  on  justification  contained  sixteen  heads  and 
thirty-three  anathemas.  The  old  canons  against  the  non-resi- 
dence of  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  renewed  and  enforced  by 
progressive  penalties.  The  ambiguity  of  these  decrees  was  much 
commented  on  in  Germany.  It  was  said  that  in  all  the  Councils 
which  have  been  held  since  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  there  were 
not  so  many  articles  promulgated  as  in  this  one  session.  Poli- 
ticians observed  that  the  tenth  article  ordered  the  commands 
of  God  and  the  Church  to  be  obeyed,  but  no  mention  was  made 
of  obedience  to  princes  and  magistrates,  though  this  was  a  duty 
clearly  laid  down  in  Scripture. 

The  divines,  when  discussing  the  work  of  the  next  session, 
agreed  to  continue  the  order  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  This 
brought  forward  the  subject  of  the  Sacraments  and  their  ad- 
ministration. Fourteen  heretical  propositions  were  extracted 
firom  the  Protestant  Confession. 

The  sixth  session  met  on  the  13th  of  January  with  the  usual 
ceremonies.  Tommaso  Stella,  bishop  of  Salpi,  preached  the 
sermon,  and  the  decrees  about  faith  and  reformation  were  read. 
The  divines  had  decided  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  to 
follow  the  same  order  of  subjects  as  that  of  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg.  This  brought  the  Sacraments  and  their  adminis- 
tration before  them. 

The  Council,  though  they  pronounced  Luther^s  doctrine  of 
two  Sacraments  heretical,  found  great  difficulty  in  deciding  who 
instituted  the  other  five.  They  were  ascribed  alternately  to 
Christ,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine,  and  to 'tradition.  Peter 
Lombard,'  the  master  of  sentences,  and  the  first  who  clearly 
defined  the  number  of  sacraments  to  be  seven,  was  said  to  have 
quoted  St.  James  and  St.  Bonaventura  for  extreme  unction. 
They  allowed  that  Confirmation  was  introduced  after  the  time  of 
the  Apostles.  Matrimony  must  be  called  a  sacrament  because 
it  was  introduced  by  God  in  paradise.  The  sacrament  of 
penance  or  penitence  Bonaventura  had  ascribed  to  the  Apostles. 
A  discussion  arose  about  the  use  of  the  sacraments.     Ordination 

*  *■  That  which  \s  done,  has  already  a  head/    It  is  impossible  to  oonyey  the  idea 
precisely  in  a  tnnalatioiL 
^  See  Appendix  A. 
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and  matrimony  weie  not  suitable  for  all.  Marinaro  said  the 
TOWS  used  in  sacraments  were  introduced  by  scholiasts,  they 
were  unknown  in  the  primitive  church.  The  prayers  of  Corne- 
lius in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  agreeable  to  God  before  he 
was  baptized.  All  his  house,  when  they  believed  on  hearing 
St.  Peter  preach,  received  the  Holy  Spirit  before  they  knew 
anything  about  the  sacraments.  The  dying  thief  on  the  cross 
could  not  receive  them,  and  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
many  holy  martyrs,  converted  during  the  heat  of  the  early 
persecutions.  The  Council  evaded  the  force  of  these  scriptursd 
&cts  by  explaining  that  there  were  two  sorts  of  vows,  one  clear 
and  specific,  the  other  implied ;  for  had  the  converts  known  that 
they  were  necessaiy,  they  would  not  have  hesitated  to  take 
them  if  opportunity  offered. 

The  divines  appointed  to  draw  up  the  decrees,  firamed  fourteen 
anathemas  on  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  ten 
of  which  were  on  baptism  and  three  on  cresimay  or  anointing  with 
oiL  The  definitions  of  doctrine  presented  great  difficulties ;  for 
it  was  impossible  to  find  terms  which  gave  universal  satisfiu^tion, 
aad  finally  they  left  it  to  a  general  congregation  to  explain  in 
what  mamier  the  Sacraments  convey  grace. 

The  residence  of  bishops  and  the  plurality  of  benefices  were 
again  brought  forward.  Loud  complaints  were  made  of  existing 
abuses.  Bernardo  Diaz  said  such  was  the  disorder  in  the 
church  at  Yicenza  that  it  would  require  an  Apostle  for  a  bishop. 
Cardinal  Bidolfi  enjoyed  the  revenues  of  this  bishopric,  but  left 
it  without  any  kind  of  spiritual  instruction :  he  had  not  been 
episcopally  ordained,  and  was  quite  indifferent  to  the  concerns 
of  people  whom  he  had  never  seen. 

The  Spanish  bishops,  about  twenty  in  number,  with  cardinal 
Pacecco  at  their  head,  finding  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of 
any  thorough  episcopal  reform,  drew  up  a  censure  of  the  reforms 
sanctioned  by  the  Council.  It  contained  eleven  articles,  which 
claimed  greater  independence  for  the  bishops,  and  power  to  de- 
prive the  clergy  for  non-residence,  ignorance,  or  immorality. 
This  concerted  union  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  bishops  was 
displeasing  to  the  legates,  as  it  tended  to  the  restriction  of  pon- 
tifical authority.  They  wrote  to  Rome  for  instructions,  but  the 
only  remedy  which  the  Papal  Court  could  suggest  was  the  sxmi- 
moning  other  bishops  to  the  Council  in  order  to  outvote  the  Im- 
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perial  party.  He  enjoined  the  legates  to  exercise  great  prudence, 
to  grant  the  whole,  or  part  of  what  was  desired,  according  to 
necessity^  bat  if  possible  not  to  make  any  concessions.  Better, 
he  said,  pass  over  the  heads  of  doctrine  on  the  Sacraments,  and 
only  publish  the  anathemas ;  bat  above  all  he  commanded  them 
to  be  on  their  guard  against  any  diminution  of  the  authority  of 
the  Apostolic  See. 

The  death  of  the  king  of  England^  was  joyful  news  to  the 
Council^  for  they  fancied  the  kingdom  would  return  immediately 
to  the  obedience  of  the  Boman  See. .  Henry  YIII.  had  rejected 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  within  his  realm  for  his  own  private 
ends.  He  retained  indeed  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, but  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  disown  the 
papacy.  The  good  sense  of  the  English  people  completed  what 
the  king  had  begun,  and  never  again  voluntarily  submitted  to 
the  yoke  of  Bome. 

The  Pope,  finding  his  grandson  cardinal  Famese  was  not 
allowed  publicly  to  exercise  his  office  with  the  army,  recalled 
him  I  and  shortly  after,  the  stipulated  time  of  their  service  being 
over,  he  recalled  also  Ottavio  Famese  and  his  troops,  to  the  great 
dissatisfaction  of  the  Emperor,  who  said  they  left  him  just  as  he 
wanted  their  assistance. 

The  seventh  session  of  the  Council  met  on  the  3rd  of  March. 
Marinaro  had  been  appointed  to  preach,  but  having  been  slighted 
in  a  very  marked  manner  on  account  of  his  enlightened  opinions, 
he  could  not  preach  without  dwelling  on  those  sentiments  which 
gave  offence,  and  did  not  choose  to  contradict  himself;  thus  his 
only  alternative  was  to  decline  preaching  under  pretence  of 
illness.  There  was  consequently  no  sermon,  for  though  there 
were  sixty  bishops,  and  thirty  friars  present,  not  one  was  either 
able,  or  ready  to  prepare  a  sermon  within  a  few  hours. 

Nothing  was  done  in  this  session  but  reading  the  decrees  and 
anathemas  about  the  Sacraments,  in  which  there  were  fourteen 
on  baptism,*  and  the  articles  of  reform  which  concerned  the 
bishops.  The  prelates  who  had  before  opposed  these  decrees 
reiterated  their  sentiments,  and  the  legates  immediately  pro- 
rogued the  session  till  the  21st  of  April. 

The  same  day  a  message  was  received  from  the  Pope  com- 

»  He  died  on  Friday  the  28th  of  February,  1647. 
'  See  Appendix  B. 
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manding  them  to  remove  to  Bologna.  Cardinal  S^  Croce  was 
greatlj  confomided,  bat  Monte  boldlj  landed  the  Pope's  wisdom, 
for  it  was  necessary  to  sustain  the  anthoritj  of  the  Apostolic 
See.  Paul  III.  had  taken  this  method  of  stopping  farther 
discussion ;  the  Italian  bishops  were  weaiy  of  debating  points 
which  they  imperfectly  understood.  One  of  their  number  had 
been  taken  ill;  they  pretended  the  air  was  unwholesome,  the 
disease  contagious,  and  that  it  was  dangerous  to  remain  at  Trent. 
Next  day  it  was  put  to  the  vote.  Thirty-fire  bishops  and  three 
generab  of  the  monastic  orders  were  favourable  to  a  removal. 
Cardinal  Pacecco  and  the  seventeen  Imperial  bishops  voted 
agauist  il  Cardinal  del  Monte  severely  reproached  the  bishop 
of  Sinigalia  for  his  ingratitude  in  voting  against  the  Pope's 
wishes ;  but  he  coolly  replied,  ^  We  must  obey  God  rather  than 
man.' 

The  session  broke  up,  and  the  legates  set  out  in  solemn 
procession  for  Bologna,  preceded  by  the  cross  and  followed  by 
the  bishops. 

This  change  of  residence  and  division  of  the  Council  was 
veiy  displeasing  to  the  Emperor,  for  it  betokened  a  disregard 
of  his  wishes,  and  extinguished  all  prospect  of  religious  union. 
He  immediately  wrote  to  the  prelates  of  his  party  highly  ap- 
proving of  their  not  joining  the  schism,  and  desiring  them  to 
remain  where  they  were. 

At  Bologna  the  session  was  opened  with  great  pomp  on  the 
3rd  of  April,  but  there  were  only  thirty-four  bishops  present,  and 
they  transacted  no  business  except  writing  a  letter  to  their  brethren 
at  Trent  entreating  their  presence.  The  second  session,  which 
assembled  on  the  2nd  of  June,  was  equally  unfruitful ;  it  seemed 
as  if  the  body  of  the  Council  had  removed  to  Bologna,  and  left 
the  spirit  behind  at  Trent. 

Meanwhile  Charles  was  so  wholly  occupied  with  the  war 
in  (jermany  that  the  Council  had  become  quite  a  secondary 
object  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Muhlberg,  in  which  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  his 
anny  totally  routed.  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  yielding  to  the 
persuasions  of  Maurice  his  son-in-law,  appeared  spontaneously 
before  the  Emperor,  and  in  company  with  the  Elector  of  Branden* 
burg,  tendered  their  submission ;  but  they  had  reason  to  repent 
having  tn^sted  to  the  Emperor's  generosity,  for  they  were  retained 

TOL.  n.  T 
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in  captiyitf  .  The  duke  of  Saxony  was  condemned  to  death 
as  a  rebel)  bat  his  life  was  granted  him  on  veij  hard  conditions ; 
he  submitted  to  all  except  the  articles  relating  to  his  religion, 
and  they  were  not  pressed.  It  was  proposed  to  the  Landgrave 
that  he  should  obey  the  deorees  of  the  Council  then  sitting,  but 
he  refused,  saying  he  would  submit  to  a  free  religious  Council 
of  which  both  the  head  and  the  members  were  truly  reformed. 

Religion  had  been  to  Charles  a  stalking-horse  for  his  own 
aggrandisement ;  in  its  name  he  had  achieved  a  victory  which 
brought  all  Germany  within  his  grasp,  filled  his  coffers  with 
money,  and  his  arsenals  with  artillery.  His  next  object  was 
to  call  a  Diet  at  Augsburg  for  the  final  regulation  of  affairs. 

But  what  was  peace  and  joy  to  Charles  was  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  the  ambitious  old  Pope.  He  looked  round  for  help 
in  the  coming  danger,  and  sent  a  flattering  embassy  to  Henry  IL 
king  of  France,  who  had  just  succeeded  his  father,  offering  him 
every  material  advantage  he  could  confer,  and  leaving  him  at 
liberty  about  obeying  the  decrees  of  the  Council  if  he  would 
enter  into  a  strong  alliance  with  him.  Henry  was  by  no  means 
unwilling  to  secure  himself  against  the  ambition  of  his  here- 
ditary enemy,  and  offered  the  Pope  Diana,  his  natural  daughter, 
for  his  grandson  Orazio  Faraese. 

Paul  in.  had  recourse  also  to  more  certain  and  more  subtle 
weapons';  he  sent  cardinal  Sfondrato  to  Augsburg  with  secret 
instructions  to  treat  with  the  clergy  and  bring  them  over  to  his 
party. 

In  August  Charles  went  to  Augsburg  to  hold  the  Diet, 
accompanied  by  a  brilliant  retinue  and  a  large  body  of  Spanish 
and  Italian  troops.  He  opened  the  Diet  on  the  1st  of  September 
with  an  explanatory  speech,  in  which  he  recapitulated  all  that 
had  been  done  in  different  Diets  to  conciliate  religious  opinions; 
£>r  this  purpose  he  had  caused  the  Council  of  Trent  to  meet,  but 
finding  it  inadequate  to  accomplish  the  ends  proposed  he  had 
been  obliged  to  take  other  measures.  God,  he  said,  had  been 
pleased  to  give  success  to  his  efforts  to  reduce  Germany,  and  he 
now  assembled  the  princes  of  the  empire  for  the  purpose  of 
reformation.  They  must  first  begin  with  the  differences  in 
leli^on.  The  opinions  of  the  Diet  about  the  Council  were 
various  and  discordant;  the  clergy,  prompted  by  the  Pope, 
made  no  conditions,  but  were  fiavourable  to  its  meeting.    Others, 
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and  especiallj  the  Lutherans^  wished  it  to  be  free  and  religions, 
not  presided  over  by  the  Pope  or  by  the  cardinals.  The  bishops^ 
they  said,  onght  to  be  absolved  from  their  oath  of  implicit 
obedience,  and  Protestant  divines  allowed  to  vote  freely. 

The  Catholics  were  satisfied  with  the  constitution  of  the 
Council,  bnt  were  willing  to  allow  the  Protestants  to  go  to  Trent 
and  give  them  liberiy  to  speak  freely^  provided  they  would 
engage  to  be  bound  by  the  decrees  of  the  Council. 

While  the  Pope  was  anxiously  watching  the  proceedings  of 
the  Diet  of  Augsburg  news  of  a  very  painful  domestic  nature 
was  brought  him  from  Parma.  Pier  Luigi,  duke  of  Parma^  his 
son,  was  murdered  in  his  own  palace;  and  a  few  hours  after 
Ferrante  Gonzaga,  the  Imperial  governor  of  Milan,  sent  a  body 
of  troops  to  take  possession  of  the  city  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor.  Pier  Luigi  had  long  made  himself  hatefril  to  hia 
subjects  by  his  excesses  and  exactions ;  he  was  a  cripple  from 
disease,  and  the  conspirators  taking  advantage  of  this,  chose 
a  moment  when  he  had  only  two  young  pages  with  him,  rushed 
into  his  apartment,  and  pierced  him  with  a  hundred  blows,  cut 
off  his  nose,  and  hung  the  dead  body  out  of  the  window  exposed 
to  the  derision  of  the  people.  To  the  Pope's  grief  for  the  loss 
of  his  son  was  added  the  indignity  offered  to  himself  in  his 
person. 

The  shadow  of  a  Council  was  still  sitting  at  Bologna.  During 
the  Pope's  aMction  they  abstained  from  troubling  him,  and 
Del  Monte  only  assembled  them  to  say  that  their  friture  time  of 
meeting  was  indefinite. 

At  the  instigation  of  the  Emperor  the  prelates  of  Germany 
wrote  to  the  Pope  entreating  him  to  allow  the  Council  to  return 
to  Trent.  They  dwelt  on  the  perilous  state  of  Gtermany,  the 
importance  of  the  Council,  and  the  suitability  of  Trent  as  a  place 
of  meeting ;  and  concluded  by  beseeching  his  Holiness  to  re* 
assemble  the  Council  at  Trent,  when  he  would  find  them  his 
obedient  servants. 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  induce  the  Pope  to  bring  the 
Council  back,  but.it  was  still  more  difficult  to  bring  the  Protest- 
ant princes  and  their  followers  to  submit  to  the  Council.  Both 
entreaty  and  menace  had  been  tried  in  vain.  The  Elector  was 
taunted  with  his  recent  pardon,  Maurice  with  benefits  received, 
and  the  Landgrave  amused  with  hopes  of  liberation,  till  at 
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length  thej  consented  to  send  deputies  to  the  GounciL  The 
Protestant  cities  still  held  out,  alleging  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  a  Council  directed  by  the 
Pope.  Granville^  wearied  out  with  negotiations,  threatened 
to  mulct  them  sererelj  if  they  did  not  comply ;  their  envoys 
waited  in  a  body  on  the  Emperor,  and  presented  to  him  written 
conditions  on  which  they  would  receive  the  decrees  of  the 
Council.  The  paper  was  received  but  not  read;  an  outward 
conformity  was  all  that  was  desired. 

Cardinal  Sfondrato  used  all  his  diplomatic  skill  to  persnade 
Charles  to  recognise  the  translation  of  the  Council  to  Bologna. 
He  pointed  out  the  unprotected  state  of  England,  her  king  being 
a  child.  Now  was  the  time  to  attack  her,  and  the  Pope  would 
assist  him  with  troops  and  money  for  the  expedition.  But 
Charles  was  quite  as  good  a  diplomatist  as  the  Pope,  and  oonid 
see  as  far,  for  he  knew  that  the  object  was  to  divert  attention 
from  the  Council  by  embarking  him  in  a  new  expedition.  He 
repUed  that  in  religion  he  wished  to  work  in  unison  with  the 
Pope,  but  that  in  war  he  was  master  of  his  own  actions,  and 
hinted  that  he  could  not  count  on  an  ally  who  had  deserted  him 
in  the  German  war. 

Cardinal  Madrucci  was  sent  to  Rome  to  press  the  retnm 
of  the  Council  to  Trent  He  was  received  in  full  conclave,  and 
as  spokesman  of  the  Emperor  lauded  his  zeal  for  the  Council, 
and  tried  to  influence  the  cardinals  by  covertly  hinting  at  the 
future  vacancy  of  the  papal  chair.  The  Pope,  nothing  dannted, 
gave  fair  words  and  conditional  promises,  but  no  decisive  reply* 
After  summoning  Mendozza  from  Siena,  to  remain  at  Borne 
as  the  Emperor's  agent,  Madrucci  returned  to  Augsburg. 

The  Pope  was  three  months  before  he  returned  an  answer 
to  the  letter  of  the  German  bishops,  and  it  was  most  cautionslj 
worded.  He  praised  their  piety  and  desire  to  extirpate  heresy; 
for  this  the  Council  had  met,  and  they  had  condemned  many 
heretical  opinions.  Bologna  being  within  the  territory  of  the 
Church  ought  to  be  considered  a  suitable  place  for  the  Council 
by  those  who  had  received  their  religion  from  the  ChurcL  The 
place  of  meeting  was  to  him  a  matter  of  indifference,  bnt  the 
letter  of  the  fathers  themselves,  of  which  he  sent  them  a  copy> 
would  shew  why  they  did  not  return  to  Trent 
.  On  the  receipt  of  this  letter  in  Grermany  the  Emperor  resolved 
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to  apply  to  tlie  Coimcil  itself.  He  sent  Francesco  Vargas' 
and  Martino  Yelasco  to  Bologna  with  letters  addressed  (hn* 
ventut  PcUirum  Bonontce^  They  were  read  by  Vargas  in  a  public 
andience,  bat  cardinal  del  Monte  said  these  letters  were  not 
addressed  to  them,  for  they  were  not  a  conventus  but  a  concilium^ 
Notwithstanding  they  would  hear  them  under  protest. 

Vargas,  in  an  earnest  and  eloquent  speech,  begged  them  for 
the  sake  of  the  whole  of  Christendom  to  act  with  justice  and 
equity,  and  avert  great  public  calamities  by  acceding  to  the 
Emperor's  request  He  was  proceeding  when  Del  Monte  again 
interrupted  him  by  saying  in  a  solemn  tone,  ''I  am  here  as 
president  of  this  most  holy  Council,  and  as  legate  of  Paul  HE. 
the  successor  of  Peter,  and  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth.  These 
&ther8  are  met  together  to  seek  the  glory  of  Gk>d  in  this  Council, 
which  is  legitimately  transferred  from  Trent*  We  beg  the 
Emperor  to  change  his  opinion,  to  assist  us,  and  to  restrain  the 
disturbers  of  the  Council*  His  majesty  knows  that  whoever 
throws  impediments  in  the  way  of  holy  Councils  incurs  grievous 
punishments,  whatever  be  his  rank  or  position.  We  are  not 
to  be  intimidated  by  threats,  or  persuaded  to  fail  in  guarding  the 
honour  of  the  Church,  the  liberty  of  the  Council,  or  our  own 
freedom  of  action." 

This  being  a  dramatic  scene  got  up  for  the  edification  of 
Europe,  Velasco  next  played  his  part,  and  read  a  protest  against 
the  translation  of  the  Council;  he  then  presented  a  written 
copy  and  requested  it  might  be  registered.  Cardinal  del  Monte, 
acting  xmder  instructions,  replied  in  a  high  and  haughty  tone 
that  he  would  rather  die  than  submit  tamely  to  so. insulting 
a  precedent  as  that  of  the  dictation  of  a  secular  power.  The 
Emperor,  he  said,  was  the  son,  not  the  lord  or  master  of  the 
Church.  He  and  his  colleagues  were  legates  of  the  Holy. 
Apostolic  See ;  they  did  not  refdse  to  render  an  account  of  their 
actions  to  God  and  the  Pope,  and  would  shortly  answer  the 
protest. 

Meanwhile  Mendozza,*  by  the  Emperor^s  command,  appeared 
before  the  Pope,  and  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  in  that 

1  A  Spaniflh  JTuiaconmlt  and  man  of  letteore,  sent  hj  Charles  t.  to  asdat  hia 
ambaaaadora  at  Trent. 

'  Bon  Inigo  Lopes  XJrtado  di  Mendozxa;  he  ancceeded  cardinal  GranyiUe  aa 
Vieeroy  ofNapleayin  1575.  .     . 
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position  ke  read  a  protest  against  the  translation  of  the  Ooimeil, 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  which  declared  that,  if  the  Pope 
failed  in  his  dntj,  the  Emperor  as  ruler  and  sovereign  would  act 
according  to  ancient  precedent.  Then  turning  to  the  cardrnala 
he  said,  ^^  since  the  Pope  refused  to  promote  religious  concord 
and  reformation,  if  they  also  were  in  default^  he  would  protest 
against  them."  A  dead  silence  followed  this  speecL  No  one 
attempted  to  reply.  Mendozza  rose  from  his  knees,  laid  the 
paper  on  the  table,  and  left  the  audience. 

More  negotiation  followed  between  Rome  and  the  Coundl  at 
Bologna^  and  the  point  would  perhaps  haye  been  much  sooner 
conceded  had  the  Pope  been  able  to  succeed  in  another  of  his 
projects.  He  wanted  Piacenza,  which  was  held  by  the  Imperial- 
ists, to  be  given  up  to  Ottavio  Famese,  his  grandson,  but 
Charles  had  made  up  his  mind  to  attach  it  to  the  duchy  of 
Milan.  The  Pope  was  now  eighty  years  of  age,  and  could  not 
long  continue  his  importunities ;  but  meanwhile,  disappointed  at 
seeing  his  wishes  thwarted  on  every  point,  he  intimated  to 
Charles  in  an  authoritative  manner  that  if  he  occupied  the  states 
of  the  Apostolic  See  he  would  incur  severe  censures;  and  if 
within  a  given  time  they  were  found  of  no  avail  he  would  be 
exposed  to  the  utmost  rigours  of  ecclesiastical  law. 

But  Charles  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  threats,  and  re- 
turned a  veiy  resolute  answer,  warning  the  Pope  not  to 
foment  discord  at  Naples,  for  his  machinations  and  schismatical 
calumnies  were  well  known;  but  this  was  only  because  the 
Emperor  feivoured  union,  and  desired  the  return  of  the  Council 
to  Trent.  As  to  Piacenza,  that  belonged  to  the  duchy  of 
Milan^  and  it  had  been  a  very  short  time  in  the  possession 
of  the  Pope.  Let  the  Church  prove  her  rights  and  justice  would 
be  done.  The  Pope,  find  ng  spiritual  threats  powerless,  began 
to  consider  how  he  could  best  form  a  league  against  the 
empire. 

When  Charles  heard  the  evasive  answer  which  had  been  given 
to  Mendozza  about  the  Council  he  felt  convinced  that  nothing 
would  be  done  by  the  Pope  to  promote  peace*  His  late  success 
against  the  Protestants  would  thus  become  fruitless  unless  some 
settlement  about  religion  was  arranged  for  Germany.  Fearing 
to  disband  his  army  till  this  was  accomplished  he  brought  the 
subject  before  the  Diet,  and  proposed  that  suitable  penons 
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of  good  reputation  and  talent^  should  be  employed  to  diaw  up 
a  form  of  doctrine  in  religion.  The  persons  chosen  applied 
themselves  diligently  to  this  work^  and  at  length  produced  a  form 
of  doctrine  and  reformation  which  was  presented  to  the  Protest* 
ants  for  their  approval*      It   contained   twenty-five   articles. 

I,  Man's  state  by  nature.  2.  His  condition  after  the  fall, 
3.  Redemption  by  Christ.  4.  Justification.  5.  Its  firuits. 
6.  How  received.  7.  Of  charity  and  good  works.  8.  Ministers 
of  the  Church.    9.  Signs  of  a  true  Church.    10.  The  Church. 

II.  Its  authority.  12.  The  chief  Pontiff  and  his  bishops. 
13.  The  Sacraments.  14.  Baptism.  15.  Confirmation.  1& 
Penance.  17.  The  Eucharist  18.  Extreme  unction.  19.  Or- 
dination. 20.  Matrimony.  21.  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  22.  In- 
vocation of  Saints.  23.  Prayers  to  the  dead.  24.  Commxmionu 
25.  The  ceremonies  and  uses  of  the  Sacraments. 

ThiSy  as  a  temporary  remedy,  was  called  Interim.  It  excited 
the  utmost  astonishment  and  indignation  at  Bome.  Was  ever 
sach  a  thing  before  heard  of^  they  said,  as  a  temporal  prince 
intruding  into  the  province  of  religion  and  regulating  a  code 
of  belief!  They  began  to  fear  that  Charles  would  imitate  the 
example  of  Henry  of  England,  and  assume  the  title  of  Head 
of  the  Church  in  his  dominions.  They  complained  that  doctrines 
were  not  explained  according  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent ;  that  justification  was  defined  in  a  Lutheran  sense ;  too 
much  was  attributed  to  faith ;  and  unity  under  a  visible  head,  the 
Pope,  was  not  sufficientiy  enjoined.  They  had  done  still  worse 
by  acknowledging  the  existence  of  a  visible  Church  united 
together  by  love.  It  was,  they  said,  a  concealed  attack  on 
the  hierarchy,  for  they  had  dared  to  assert  that  holding  sound 
doctrine  and  the  legitimate  use  of  the  Sacraments  were  signs 
of  the  true  Church.  This  was  a  dangerous  error^  for  it  made 
it  easy  for  any  sect  to  call  itself  a  church,  though  the  only 
infallible  sign  might  be  wanting — obedience  to  the  Soman  see. 
It  was  insiifferable  to  give  to  schismatics  any  power  of  reforma- 
tion. To  allow  priests  to  many,  and  to  give  the  cup  to  the  laity 
would  be  the  ruin  of  the  Soman  CathoUc  faith.  The  whole 
court  of  Some  began  to  exclaim  that  the  foundations  of  the 

^  Jules  Pflng,  Michel  Sidoniua,  and  John  lalebius  Agxiooiji  wen  eelected  for 
tiiift  importaiit  task ;  the  two  first  were  moderate  Bomanists,  the  last  had  defended 
the  Confeaeian  of  Aogsbarg  in  concert  with  Melancthon  and  firentius. 
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cbnrch  were  crambling  to  pieces,  and  that  measures  must  be 
speedily  taken  to  enlist  princes  in  their  defence. 

The  acnte  old  Pope  saw  with  keener  vision  than  fhe  whole 
college  of  Cardinals ;  he  rightlj  predicted  that  the  Interim  could 
not  last  long,  for  it  wonld  please  neither  Catholics  nor  Protest- 
ants* He  sent  instructions  to  cardinal  Sfondrato  neither  to 
make  any  opposition,  nor  sanction  its  publication  by  his  presence, 
or  by  remaining  at  the  Imperial  court 

The  Protestants  disliked  the  Interim^  eren  more  than  the 
Catholics ;  they  considered  it  only  as  an  establishment  of  popeiy 
with  fiome  slight  alterations,  a  kind  of  reform  which  precluded 
the  hope  of  a  better.  Notwithstanding  the  Emperor's  utmost 
efforts  to  force  it  on  the  chief  towns  in  Grermany,  he  met  with 
little  success.  Strasburg*  in  particular  made  so  noble  and  pei> 
severing  a  stand'  for  religious  liberty  that  at  length  the  Protestants 
were  allowed  to  compromise  with  then:  bishop,  and  three  churches 
were  given  up  for  their  use ;  other  places,  as  Magdeburg  and 
Halle^  in  Suabia,  suffered  severely. 

After  a  suspension  of  the  Council  for  two  years  at  Bologna 
the  presiding  legates  were  suddenly  summoned  to  Eome  by  the 
death  of  Paul  III.  A  report  that  his  grandson  Ottavio  was 
treating  with  Ferrante  Gonzaga,  the  Imperial  general,  to  get 
possession  of  Parma,  threw  him  into  so  violent  an  agitation  that 
it  brought  on  a  fit  which  left  him  insensible  for  some  hoois; 
fever  succeeded,  and  he  died  three  days  after,  on  the  10th  of 
November  1549.  The  Council  dispersed,  and  the  election  of 
a  Pope  wavered  between  cardinal  del  Monte  and  cardinal  Pole: 
the  latter  would  perhaps  have  been  preferred,  but  that  Caraffii 
insinuated  he  was  tainted  with  heresy.  The  choice  fell  on 
cardinal  Maria  del  Monte,  who  took  the  name  of  Julius  IIL 


^  The  Interim  wiU  be  found  in  Galyin's  works,  and  in  Goldstat,  OmgUtuHoHii 
Jmperiiy  torn.  i.  p.  58. 

2  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Bucer,  as  already  related,  was  sent  £or  by  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg.  During  the  straggle  Bucer  and  Fagius  accepted  the 
invitation  of  Archbishop  Granmer  to  England.    See  Chip.  ix. 

9  Sleidan,  Oomment.  p.  664. 

4  Brentius,  who  lived  at  Halle,  having  freely  expressed  his  disappiobation  of  the 
Interim,  was  sent  by  Granville's  order  in  chains  to  Angsburg.  His  house  was 
sacked  by  the  Spanish  soldiers,  his  wife  and  six  children  expelled  from  tiie  city,  and 
he  himself  banished,  after  residing  there  twenty-six  years.— Soott,  Church  ofChri^i 
voL  iL  p.  32. 
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The  Conndl  was  reopened  at  Trent  in  1551 ,  under  the  new 
pontiff,  Jnlins.  His  policy  differed  greatly  from  that  of  his 
predecessor,  for  he  was  desirous  of  consulting  the  wishes  of  the 
Emperor,  and  fekvorable  to  a  reformation  of  abuses.  He  sent 
a  flattering  letter  to  the  Swiss  inviting  them  to  the  Council,  and 
established  a  guard  of  Swiss  soldiers  for  the  protection  of  his 
person. 

He  gare  up  Parma  to  Ottavio  Famese,  but  as  he  would  not 
assist  him  to  recover  Piacenza  by  force,  the  duke  of  Parma  em- 
ployed his  brother  Orazio,  duke  of  Castro,  to  try  what  he  could 
obtain  from  Henry  H.  of  France,  who,  ever  emulous  of  Austria's 
power  in  Italy,  willingly  took  the  house  of  Parma  under  his 
protection,  and  promised  to  defend  his  possessions  at  Parma. 
The  Pope  ordered  Ottavio  to  give  up  this  city  to  the  papal  see, 
on  his  refusal  he  declared  him  a  rebel,  and  the  Emperor  de- 
prived him  of  the  iacome  of  his  wife's  dower.  De  Termes  was 
sent  with  a  French  garrison  to  occupy  Parma,  and  war  was 
openly  declared  against  the  Emperor.  To  alarm  the  Pope, 
Heniy,  though  a  bitter  persecutor  of  the  Beformers,  wrote  a 
circalar  letter  to  the  bishops,  telling  them  to  prepare  themselves 
fcr  a  National  Council.  This  measure  had  the  desired  effect, 
for  the  Pope  sent  Ascanio  della  Coma,  his  nephew,  to  entreat 
Heniy  not  to  uphold  a  feudatory  of  the  Church  against  his  law- 
fill  sovereign.  But  the  king  persisted  in  his  plans,  and  as  the 
Emperor  had  occupied  Piacenza,  the  Italians  were  not  sorry  to 
see  France  protect  Parma. 

In  Germany  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  Protestants  to 
appear  at  the  Council.  Maurice,  duke  of  Saxony,  desired 
Uelancthon  and  some  other  divines  to  draw  up  certain  articles 
of  doctrine  to  be  presented  to  the  Council.  They  wished  to 
We  the  inviolability  of  their  safe-conduct  secured,  and  Maurice 
wrote  on  this  subject  to  the  Emperor. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1551,  the  Council  met  once  more  at 
Ttent;  Charles  sent  three  ambassadors.  Jacques  Amiot  brought 
letters  from  the  king  of  France  in  the  form  of  a  protest,  declaring 
tfaat  he  could  not  send  his  bishops  to  Trent  while  Europe  was 
in  arms.  The  Council  deferred  its  answer,  and  the  session  was 
concluded  without  the  transaction  of  any  other  business.  Henry 
soon  after  published  a  manifesto  against  the  Pope,  declaring 
him  to  be  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  forbidding  the  clergy  to 
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send  money  to  Borne.  At  the  same  time,  to  counteract  the  had 
impression  which  a  quarrel  with  the  Pope  might  have  on  the 
puhlic  mind,  and  to  prove  himself  a  good  Catholic,  he  issued  an 
edict  of  increased  rigour  against  the  Beformera.^ 

On  the  2nd  of  September  a  Congregation  was  held  at  Trent 
to  discuss  the  doctrines  of  Zuingle.  This  subject  was  diyided 
into  ten  articles,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  first :  That  in  the 
Eucharist  there  is  neither  the  body,  blood,  nor  divinity  of  Christ, 
but  only  the  emblems.  The  divines  were  desired  to  compare 
these  propositions  with  Scripture,  the  traditions  of  the  Apostles, 
the  opinion  of  Councils,  and  the  authority  of  the  Fathers.  Per- 
mission was  given  them  to  read  prohibited  books,  that  they 
might  weigh  the  arguments  on  both  sides.  The  Italians  were 
pot  pleased  at  scholastic  theology  being  excluded ;  the  citation 
of  Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  they  said,  was  only  an  effort  of 
memory,  and  though  ancient  they  had  been  found  insufficient  by 
the  divines  who  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  had  defended 
the  Church ;  and  to  use  them  would  be  yielding  the  victory  to 
the  Lutherans,  They  indeed  excelled  in  the  knowledge  o[ 
languages,  but  a  good  theologian  must  exercise  his  ingenuity: 
the  method  proposed  was  meant  to  please  the  (rermans,  but 
would  put  the  Italians  to  shame. 

In  discussing  the  heretical  propositions  they  were  particularly 
shocked  at  the  fifth  article,  which  held  that  Christ  ought  not  to 
be  adored  in  the  Eucharist,  nor  carried  about  in  procession  to  the 
sick,  and  that  such  worshippers  were  idolaters.  In  favour  of  the 
communion  in  one  kind  they  quoted  the  twenty-fourth  chapter 
of  St.  Luke,  where  our  Lord  blessed  the  bread  only,  which  he 
gave  to  the  two  disciples,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  which  we 
say,  ^  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread' :  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Acts,  ^  breaking  bread  firom  house  to  house,'  and  the  twenty- 
seventh,  in  which  St.  Paul  '  took  bread,  and  gave  thanks  to 
God.'  Then,  without  appealing  to  the  original  institution  of  the 
ordinance  by  Christ  himself,  when  taking  the  cup  he  said,  ^^  Take 
this  and  divide  it  among  yourselves,"'  or,  ^'  and  they  all  drank 
of  it,"'  they  concluded  by  anathematising  all  the  propositions 

1  This  waa  called  T  idit  de  CJuOtaubriand,  All  religions  books  irGro  forbiddoi 
under  the  seyerest  penalties.  None  to  be  opened  from  abroad  except  in  the  presenoa 
of  two  ecolesiAstios. — Smedlejr,  Brfomud  Sdiffimy  toL  L  p.  56. 

^  Luke  xxii  17.  s  Mazk  ziv.  23. 
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of  the  Seformers.  In  condemning  tHose  who  denied  ihe  real 
pTesence,  thej  wished  it  to  be  more  explicitly  jstated  that  in  the 
Eucharist  there  is  the  yery  body  of  Christ  which  was  bom  of 
the  Virgin,  suffered  on  the  cross,  was  buried,  rose  again,  as- 
cended to  heaven,  and  which  is  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  Gk>d, 
and  will  judge  the  world.  The  Imperial  ambassadors  were  very 
uiwilling  that  the  Cup  should  be  refused  to  the  laity,  knowing 
that  this  alone  would  preyent  the  Protestants  from  coming  to 
the  Council,  and  proposed  that  the  decision  of  this  point  should 
be  delayed  till  they  arriyed.  A  safe-conduct  from  the  as* 
semblj  was  demanded  in  addition  to  that  provided  by  the 
Emperor.  The  legates  wrote  to  Rome  for  instructions,  and  con* 
sent  was  given  to  grant  the  safe-conduct,  and  delay  the  discussion 
about  the  Cup  for  three  months.  When  they  came  to  express 
the  manner  in  which  Christ  was  present  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  contended  about 
the  terms  used  to  express  the  nature  of  transubstantiation.  The 
subtlety  of  their  definitions,  particularly  those  of  the  Dominicans, 
shewed  that  they  comprehended  the  difiSculty  of  explaining  this 
miraculous  article  of  faith.  Christ,  they  said,  is  not  in  the 
Eucharist  because  he  has  come  from  any  other  place,  but  because 
the  substance  of  the  bread  is  changed  into  the  substance  of  his 
hody ;  both  the  material  and  the  appearance  being  transmuted, 
it  is  called  transubstantiation.  Christ  has  two  modes  of  ex* 
istence,  both  real  and  su]>stantial :  one  in  heaven,  the  other  in 
the  Sacrament — a  word  scarcely  suitable,  for  it  means  not  really, 
but  as  a  sign,  unless  indeed  it  be  understood  in  a  sense  be* 
longing  to  this  ordinance  only,  and  not  to  the  others.* 

The  Franciscans  wished  that  it  should  be  clearly  expressed 
that  a  body  may,  by  the  will  of  divine  omnipotence,  be  truly 
and  substautially  in  many  places  at  once ;  not  by  leaving  one 
to  go  to  another,  but  with  an  instantaneous  presence,  which  arrives 
at  one  place  without  leaving  that  in  which  it  had  been  before.' 
(rod  had  so  ordained,  that  where  the  body  of  Christ  is,  all  other 
substance  ceases  to  be;  not  by  annihilation,  but  because  it  is 
displaced  by  the  body  of  Christ ;  this  is  transubstantiation.  In 
this  they  avowed  their  belief,  though  in  a  different  sense  from 
the  Dominicans.  The  abuses  of  this  ordinance  next  came  under 
consideration.   Many  received  the  communion  who  lived  in  open 

1  Saipi,  ConcUio  TrideniinOf  p.  337.  '  Idem. 
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sin,  and  bt&ers  were  so  ignorant  that  they  conld  not  even  saj 
the  Lord's  Prayer. 

When  they  came  to  treat  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  they  were 
obliged  to  confess  that  this  office  had  undergone  much  change 
since  the  days  of  the  primitive  church.  The  superiors  had 
become  imperious^  the  inferiors  disobedient,  and  the  frequent 
appeals  to  superior  courts  had  taken  away  all  influence  and 
authority  from  the  bishop. 

The  third  session  was  opened  on  the  11th  of  October,  and  the 
sermon  was  entirely  in  praise  of  the  Eucharist. 

The  Council  now  went  through  the  ceremony  of  calling  out 
loudly  from  the  door  of  the  church,  asking  if  there  was  anybody 
there  on  behalf  of  the  most  christian  king.  The  answer  to  the 
letters  of  the  king  of  France  were  then  read,  before  they  passed 
to  the  discussion  of  penance  and  extreme  unction.  Vargas^  wrote 
to  Granville  bishop  of  Arras,  that  penance  touched  so  closely  on 
contrition  or  satisfaction  for  sin,  that  it  could  not  be  separated  from 
the  doctrine  of  justification,  and  therefore  would  be  better  delayed 
till  the  Protestants  came  to  the  Council.  Maurice  duke  of  Saxony 
had  announced  that  forty  persons  had  set  out  on  horseback,  among 
whom  were  eight  divines  and  four  jurisconsults.'  The  Pope 
invited  the  Swiss  to  go  to  Trent,  but  Yergerio,  late  bishop  of 
Capo  d^  Istria,  wrote  a  book  to  dissuade  them  from  appearing, 
and  the  Orisons  recalled  Tommaso  Planta,  bishop  of  Coire,  from 
the  Council. 

The  Lutheran  articles  were  unanimously  condemned  and 
anathematised  after  a  discussion  in  which  the  divines  of  Louvain 
took  a  prominent  part.  The  extent  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  was 
a  point  not  so  easily  decided ;  appeals  to  Rome  were  the  cause  of 
so  much  licence  that  the  authority  of  the  bishops  remained  nuU 
and  void.  Vargas  writes  that  great  caution  must  be  used  not  to 
offend  the  Pope."  While  this  subject  was  under  debate  the 
ambassadors  of  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg  arrived ;  they  had 
orders  to  present  their  confession  of  faith  to  the  Council,  and  to 
intimate  that  their  divines  were  ready  to  give  any  explanation 

^  Vargas,  Letim  H  MSmoins  tradu%t$  de  rJE^M^nolpar  Jf.  Z$  Vattar,  pp.  116^ 
153. 

*  Idern^  p.  173. 

'  '*  Ce  seroit  perdre  tout,  que  de  parler  d'  une  lefbrmation  entito  dee  abua  de  la 
Coiir  de  Borne :  on  ne  feroit  aacun  fruit" — ^Yargaa,  LUtr&»  $i  Jfimoiretf  p.  197. 
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which  might  be  needed,  if  thej  were  fiumiBhed  with  a  safe-r 
Gondact  which  thoroughly  ensured  their  safety.  When  desired 
bj  Count  Monfort  to  present  themselves  to  the  legates,  presidents 
of  the  Council,  thej  replied  that  the  Pope^s  presidency  and 
authority  was  the  yery  point  to  which  the  Germans  most 
objected.  This  was  a  great  dilemma  for  the  legates,  as  more 
Protestants  were  expected  to  arrive;  and  they  referred  the  matter 
to  Borne. 

In  the  beginning  of  November  Charles  came  to  Innspmck, 
within  three  days'  journey  of  Trent.  This  gave  the  Pope  some 
uneasiness,  and  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  Wurtemberg  am- 
bassadors at  the  same  time,  he  began  to  fear  that  the  vicinity  of 
so  powerful  a  protection  would  embolden  the  Spanish  bishops 
to  insist  on  a  jurisdiction  independent  of  the  papacy.  These 
misgivings  put  the  old  balancing  manoeuvres  into  motion. 
France,  if  reconciled,  would  send  her  bishops  to  support  papal 
authority,  and  in  case  of  necessity  the  Council  might  be  again 
removed ;  anything  to  sustain  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See. 

Under  these  cloudy  auspices  the  Council  met  on  the  25th  of 
November,  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg  re- 
newed their  entreaty  to  be  allowed  to  present  their  confession  of 
fidth,  and  their  request  for  an  inviolable  safe-conduct  in  order 
that  the  Protestant  divines  might  appear  before  the  CounciL 
But  both  these  petitions  were  indignantly  rejected.  The  Protest- 
ants could  never  be  allowed  to  advance  or  defend  their  doctrine  ^ 
if  they  were  in  any  perplexity  let  them  humbly  ask  instruction 
from  the  Council,  and  it  would  be  given.  More  than  this  could 
not  be  granted  if  life  itself  were  at  stake.  As  to  requiring  an 
inviolable  safe-conduct  the  very  demand  was  an  insult  to  the 
Council,  and  an  insufferable  affront  to  the  Church  of  God.  The 
cardinal  of  Trent  somewhat  softened  his  instructions  in  com^ 
municating  them  to  the  ambassadors,  and  on  the  return  of  Count 
Monfort  the  refusal  was  given  under  the  convenient  form  of 
delay.  Thus  was  the  promise  of  the  Emperor,  that  every  one 
should  be  heard  at  the  Council,  openly  violated.  Strasburg 
and  five  other  cities  sent  ambassadors  with  the  same  commission 
as  those  of  Wurtemberg.  They  were  advised  to  wait  till  the 
envoys  of  Maurice,  Elector  of  Saxony,  arrived.  Meanwhile  Maxi-^ 
milian,  the  son  of  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Bomans,  passing 
through  Trent,  the  Protestant  ambassadors  laid  their  complainter 
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before  him.    He  advised  patience,  and  promised  to  use  lus 
influence  with  his  uncle  in  their  behalf. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1662  reports  of  a  general  arming 
in  Germany  reached  Trent  and  alarmed  the  three  German 
Electors;  but  Charles  quieted  their  fears  by  saying  that  the 
ambassadors  of  Maurice  were  at  Lmspruck  and  would  soon  be  at 
Trent  They  arrived  on  the  7th  of  January,  and  the  Imperial 
ambassadors,  Monfort  and  Toledo,  exercised  all  their  ingenuity 
to  persuade  the  Council  to  hear  them ;  insinuating  that  if  the 
Saxon  ambassadors  were  presented  to  the  presidents  of  the 
Council  it  might  be  said  they  submitted  to  their  authority. 
With  some  difficulty  he  obtained  that  they  should  be  heard 
in  the  house  of  Crescentio,  one  of  the  legates.  Toledo  pleaded 
that  the  salvation  of  one  soul  was  dear  to  Christ,  and  now  by 
their  delays  they  refused  to  save  all  Germany.  The  Imperial 
ambassadors  next  communicated  with  the  Protestants,  and  tried 
to  induce  them  to  desist  from  some  of  their  claims.  But  they 
firmly  demanded  a  safe-conduct  similar  to  that  granted  to  the 
Bohemians  at  the  Council  of  B4le,  which  contained  four  con- 
cessions. 1.  That  they  be  allowed  to  vote.  2.  That  Scripture, 
the  practice  of  the  ancient  church,  councils,  and  interpreters  of 
Scriptures  be  appealed  to.  3.  That  they  might  enjoy  the 
exercise  of  their  religion  in  their  own  houses.  4.  That  no  insult 
or  contempt  be  offered  to  their  doctrines.  These  were  hard 
conditions  for  a  papal  Council  to  grant  The  ambassadora  were 
however  heard,  and  presented  their  proposals  in  writing,  but 
finally  the  prelates  resolved  to  refuse  their  requests. 

The  fifth  session,  which  opened  on  the  26th  of  Januaty, 
treated  of  matrimony ;  thirty-three  articles  on  this  subject  were 
presented  to  the  theologians  for  discussion.  The  Protestants  com-^ 
plained  of  the  haste  with  which  the  Council  now  carried  on  its 
deliberations,  and  Charles,  anxious  to  keep  his  word,  at  least  in 
appearance,  with  the  reformers,  sent  an  envoy  to  Rome  request- 
ing a  delay  of  some  days.  This  request  was  presented  at  an 
unfortunate  moment,  when  the  Pope  was  extremely  irritated 
against  the  Imperial  party  for  the  following  reasons.  Georgio 
Martinuccio,  who  had  been  created  cardinal  at  the  earnest  entreaty 
of  the  Emperor,  had  taken  part  with  the  Turks  against  king 
Ferdinand  in  Transylvania,  and  been  cruelly  murdered.  This 
was  considered  an  a&ont  to  the  whole  college  of  Cardinals,  whose 
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peraons  are  oonsidered  sacred  and  inviolable.  Their  indignation 
was  increased  hj  a  report  that  the  murdered  cardinal  died  worth 
a  million  of  monej^  which  of  right  belonged  to  the  Pontifical 
treasury. 

A  sermon  preached  on  the  6th  of  Febmaiy  on  the  parable  of 
the  tares  gave  great  offence ;  for  although  the  Protestants  were 
likened  to  the  tares  sown  among  the  good  seed,  our  Saviour's 
command  was  also  given  not  to  root  them  out,  but  to  let  them 
grow  together  till  the  harvest,  the  end  of  the  world.^  In 
February  the  ambassadors  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  were  recalled 
and  retired  privately  from  Trent,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
Council.  Other  Protestant  divines  arrived,  two  from  Strasburg 
and  four  from  Wittenberg,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  appear 
in  the  Council,  and  were  put  off  with  various  excuses  till  Maurice's 
attack  on  Augsburg  gave  the  Pope  a  very  good  excuse  to  suspend 
the  Council  altogether. 

It  is  not  very  clear  what  motives  urged  Maurice  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  Emperor.  It  could  not  be  for  the  sake  of 
religion,  as  he  himself  had  been  greatly  instrumental  in  humbling 
and  weakening  the  Protestant  party ;  but  by  taking  Charles  at 
a  disadvantage  he  obliged  him  to  grant  religious  liberty  to 
Grermany.  King  Ferdinand,  after  conferring  with  Maurice^ 
went  to  Innspruck  to  mediate  with  Charles.  But  as  the  enemies' 
troops  drew  near,  the  Emperor,  though  crippled  with  the  gout, 
fled  with  all  his  court  by  the  mountains  to  Villach  in  Carinthia. 
In  this  conjuncture  the  Protestants  faithftilly  performed  their 
duty;  they  published  a  manifesto  declaring  they  had  taken 
up  arms  to  obtain  for  Grermany  the  most  precious  of  all  human 
lights,  religious  liberty ;  that  gained,  they  were  ready  to  lay  them 
down.  They  summoned  the  divines  to  reassume  their  in- 
structions according  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  ab- 
solved them  from  their  oath  to  observe  the  Interim.  Thus  was 
this  favourite  scheme  of  Charles  V.,  which  imposed  a  system 
of  belief  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant,  totally  overthrown. 

The  good  John  Frederic,  Elector  of  Saxony,  was  liberated 
by  Charles  after  being  five  years  a  captive,  and  took  possession 
of  the  small  renmant  left  him  of  his  great  estates.'    In  this  his 

1  Matt  xiii  29,  80. 

<  Slddan,  OomtMni.  p.  767.  Ed.  1621;  Coxe,  Houm  ofAmtrut,  I  611.  6ee 
BobertMn,  Charkt  V,  toL  It. 
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fidlen  condition  he  preserved  the  same  equanimity  and  greatnesa 
of  mind  which  had  adorned  his  prosperitj.  His  course  on  earth 
was  nearly  run. 

On  the  2l8t  of  Febroary  1554  he  attended  the  deathbed 
of  his  beloved  wife  Sybilla  of  Cleves,  and  when  he  laid  her 
in  the  grave  he  desired  that  a  place  might  be  reserved  for  him 
at  her  side,  for  he  should  soon  follow  her.  His  prognostication 
was  fully  verified,  for  he  died  on  the  3rd  of  March,  just  eleven 
days  after  his  wife.  Feeling  himself  sinking  he  desired  a  sermon 
to  be  read  to  him  while  lying  in  bed,  commended  his  sonl  to 
God,  and  left  this  miserable  world,  in  which  he  had  sii£fered 
so  much,  to  pass  to  a  heavenly  inheritance.^ 

Philip  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  had  been  so  unjustly 
imprisoned,  was  restored  to  liberty  at  the  same  time'  as  the 
Elector ;  but  he  was  of  a  very  different  character,  and  we  much 
fear  he  belonged  to  that  class  of  persons  who  hear  the  word 
with  joy  but  have  no  root  in  themselves :  ^*  for  when  tribulation 
or  persecution  ariseth  because  of  the  word,  by  and  by  they  are 
offended."" 

The  Council  of  Trent  was  suspended  for  ten  years,  during 
which  many  striking  changes  took  place  in  Europe.  In  Eng-« 
land  the  ray  of  light  enjoyed  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI«. 
was  extinguished  in  blood  under  the  unhappy  Mary,  but  shone 
out  again  in  1558  when  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne. 

Three  Popes  had  been  laid  in  the  dust,  Julius  III.,  Mais 
cello  U.,  and  Paul  lY.  Henry  and  Francis,  kings  of  France, 
were  succeeded  by  Charles  IX.  The  most  potent  Emperor 
Charles  Y.,  disappointed  with  the  world  and  a  victim  to  disease^ 
had  retired  into  a  monastery  and  there  ended  his  days.^ 

Pius  IV.,  who  was  elected  Pope  on  the  24th  of  December 
1559,  was  not  unwilling  that  the  Council  should  reassemble  for 
the  reformation  of  abuses.  He  was  a  man  of  mild  and  peaceable 
disposition,  and  the  fierce  persecutions  which  had  raged  during 
the  reign  of  Paul  IV*  now  entirely  ceased;  if  he  could  not 
accomplish  all  that  he  projected  it  was  owing  more  to  the  defects 
of  the  system  over  which  he  presided  than  to  any  want  of  good 
will  on  his  part.    In  fact,  as  the  head  of  a  power  bent  on  ruling 

^  Sleidan,  p.  816 ;  Scott,  Church  of  Christy  yoL  ii.  p.  19. 

.3  September,  1662.  ,  >  Matt  ziii.  21, 

*  He  died  at  Yuste  the  2l8t  of  September,  1558. 
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the  oODScienceB  of  the  world  he  had  a  veiy  difficult  part  to  play. 
Enrope  was  beginning  to  think  for  itself;  and  public  opinion 
fighting  its  way  to  power.  England  had  slipped  away ;  France 
was  divided  between  Catholic  and  Protestant ;  Germany  claimed 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  Maximilian  was  known  to  be  more 
than  half  Protestant.^  The  Low  countries  were  fighting  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  while  the  noble  heads  of  Egmont  and 
Horn  were  brought  to  the  block,  William,  the  distinguished 
Prince  of  Orange,  took  refuge  in  Germany,  and  lived  to  see  the 
Protestant  religion  established  in  Holland.  Spain  indeed  was 
faithful,  though  her  bishops  claimed  independence. 

Under  these  circumstances  Pius  lY.  made  a  show  g£  consulting 
the  ambassadors,  hoping  that  the  variety  of  opinions  might 
delay  the  meeting  of  the  Council  But  France,  distracted  with 
religious  wars,  shewed  syniptoms  of  following  the  example  of 
Germany,  and  calling  a  national  Council  to  determine  the 
doctrines  of  religion.  This  was  decisive,  and  the  bull  of  Indiction' 
was  published  on  the  29th  of  November,  1560. 

The  religious  agitation  in  France  continued  to  inerease,  and 
Catharine,  the  queen  dowager,  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  Pope 
just  before  the  Council  was  about  to  assemble,  entreating  him  to 
employ  the  remedies  of  conciliation  and  concession  for  the  peace 
of  the  Church.  She  declared  that  the  number  of  persons  who 
had  left  the  Church  of  Bome  was  now  so  great  that  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  reduce  them  by  violence.  That  among  the 
ranks  of  the  Protestants  were  to  be  found  the  principal  nobles 
of  the  kingdoms,  none  of  whom  denied  any  of  the  general 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  or  the  decrees  of  the  first  six 
Councils ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  that  they  might  be 
received  into  communion  with  the  Church.  But  if  this  was  not 
possible  something  might  be  devised  in  the  way  of  conferences ; 
and  conscientious  scruples  must  be  removed  by  reasonable  con- 

1  It  waa  ramoured  timt  he  sapported  a  Pcotestant  muuster  and  often  heard  him 
preach,  and  that  he  favoured  the  conmuinion  of  the  Gup. — Sarpi,  GoneUio  TridmtinOf 
p.  436. 

'  The  ex-biflhop,  P.  P.  Yergerio,  piibliahed  a  hook  against  this  hull,  in  which, 
after  inyeighing  against  the  luzniy  and  ambition  of  the  court  of  Borne,  he  declared 
that  the  Council  was  about  to  assemble,  not  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  but 
for  the  oppression  of  Christian  souls.  None  being  admitted  who  would  not  swear 
obedience  to  the  Pope,  how  could  there  be  concord  or  fi:eedom  of  opinion } — Saipi, 
p.  446. 

TOL.  n.  u 
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cessions,  such  as  removing  the  images  from  the  churches,  their 
worship  being  forbidden  by  God,  taking  away  the  use  of  the 
spittle,  and  the  exorcisms  in  baptism,  and  all  things  which  are 
not  of  divine  institution.  The  communion  of  the  Cup  to  be 
restored,  and  prayers  to  be  said  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  That 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  every  month,  or  oftener,  the  curates  ought 
to  assemble  the  people  who  desire  to  partake  of  the  communion, 
and  psalms  being  sung  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  prayers  to  be 
publicly  ofiered  up  for  kings  and  magistrates  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  and  an  explanation  given  of  the  passages  in  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles  of  St  Paul  which  treat  of  the  Eucharist^ 

No  Pope  could  be  expected  to  promote  such  doctrinal  reforms 
as  these ;  for  what  pontiff  dare  submit  his  own  infallibility  to 
the  dictates  of  divine  inspiration  ?  Pius  IV.  therefore,  though 
somewhat  moved  by  such  explicit  demands,  dissembled  his 
displeasure,  and  deferred  his  reply  till  the  Council  assembled. 
Even  the  cardinal  of  Ferrara,  the  Pope's  legate,  wrote  that  there 
was  great  danger  that  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  would  be 
altogether  extinguished  in  France,  and  entreated  that  the  com- 
munion in  both  kinds  might  be  conceded  to  them,  for  this  would 
be  the  means  of  gaining  200,000  souls,  and  dispose  them  to 
receive  the  decisions  of  the  Council.  The  Pope  replied  that  he 
had  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  communion  in  both  kinds 
and  the  marriage  of  the  priests  was  da  jure  posittvo.  That  the 
Emperor  had  made  the  same  request  through  his  son  the  king 
of  Bohemia  (Maximilian),  but  that  the  cardinals  would  not  hear 
of  it ;  yet  he  would  propose  the  subject  in  the  next  consistory. 
But  before  the  assembly  met,  the  well-intentioned  Pope  had  been 
so  well  taught  by  his  friends  the  cardinals,  that  he  wished 
to  recal  his  promise.  All  the  Spanish  prelates  were  opposed 
to  any  alteration.  Cardinal  Pacceco  pointed  out  the  danger 
of  schism,  if  one  country  differed  in  doctrine  from  another. 
Cardinal  Alessandrino  (Fra  Michele)  said  that  it  was  impossible 
to  grant  this  request,  not  for  want  of  power  to  bestow,  but  fit)m 
the  incapacity  of  those  who  made  the  request  The  answer  was 
thus  finally  given  in  the  negative. 

The  time  now  approached  for  the  meeting  of  the  Council, 
and  the  first  session  was  opened  on  the  18th  of  January  1562. 

1  This  letter  of  the  queen  was  written  by  the  liberal  and  enlightened  Jean 
Moulin,  biBhop  of  Valence. 
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The  first  subject  proposed  by  the  legates  was  the  prohibition 
of  bad  or  heretical  books.  They  went  back  to  the  origin  of  this 
prohibition^  quoting  the  decrees  of  Emperors  and  Popes.  The 
credit  of  the  first  printed  Index*  was  given  to  Philip  of  Spain,* 
who  in  1558  published  a  catalogue  of  prohibited  books.  Paul  IV. 
ordered  the  Inquisition  to  prepare  an  Index,  which  was  published 
in  1559.  With  the  hope  of  shutting  up  the  intellect  within 
still  narrower  bounds,  it  assumed  a  much  wider  jurisdiction  than 
former  Indexes.' 

While  the  Council  was  sitting  Lansac  arrived  from  France 
to  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  hopes  they 
entertained  from  the  Council.  A  conference  had  been  held 
at  Poissy/  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  forbid  all  similitudes  of 
the  Trinity;  that  the  images  should  neither  be  crowned  nor 
dressed;  nor  were  they  to  be  carried  about  in  procession  or 
hung  about  with  votive  offerings:  but  Nicole  Maillard,  dean 
of  the  Sorbonne,  and  other  divines  defended  the  worship  of 
images,  though  they  owned  it  was  mixed  up  with  many  abuses. 

In  the  second  session,  held  on  the  25th  of  February,  the 
nature  of  the  safe-conduct  to  be  granted  to  the  Protestants  was 
again  discussed ;  a  decree  was  drawn  up  about  prohibited  books, 
and  the  fathers  were  invited  to  suggest  what  more  could  be 
done  to  promote  concord  and  to  separate  the  tares  from  the 
wheat.  The  Imperial  ambassadors  entreated  the  legates  to 
make  some  reforms,  and  invite  the  Protestants  to  take  part  in 
the  Council.  Articles  were  then  drawn  up  about  the  residence 
of  the  clergy,  ordination,  and  other  ecclesiastical  offices,  and 
ambassadors  were  received  from  several  countries  in  Europe. 
The  discussion  about  the  residence  of  bishops  gave  rise  to  a  rather 
stormy  debate  between  the  Spanish  and  Italian  bishops.  Much 
time  was  lost  in  discussing  whether  the  present  Council  was 
a  continuation  of  the  former  assembly  convoked  by  Paul  III. 

1  See  Mendham,  AeeoutU  of  Indexes,  p.  29 ;  and  Appendix  C. 

3  The  Cataloffo,  which  we  have  bo  often  cited,  was  printed  in  1649 ;  aee  Hend- 
bam,  Aeeouni  oflndexesy  pp.  17,  23. 

s  It  was  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  was  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  names 
of  authora  and  their  works,  hoth  profane  and  sacred,  Boman  Catholic  and  heretical. 
The  second,  a  list  of  all  the  names  of  books  prohibited.  The  third,  a  Catalogue  of 
books  without  names,  all  of  which  were  prohibited,  and  all  writings  without  names 
were  condemned  which  had  been  written  since  1619. — Sarpi,  Coneilio  TridetUino, 
p.  484. 

*  See  Chap.  nc. 

u2 
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with  the  object  of  sanctioning  the  fonner  translation  to  Bologna. 
The  Emperor  however  would  not  permit  this,  and  sent  orders  to 
his  ambassadors  to  quit  Trent  if  any  such  declaration  was  made. 
There  was  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  liberal  members  of 
the  assembly ;  they  complained  that  they  were  kept  in  too  much 
subjection  by  the  court  of  Rome,  and  not  left  sufEcient  freedom 
in  debate. 

In  the  fourth  session,  which  met  on  the  4th  of  June,  com- 
munion in  two  kinds  was  brought  forward,  and  the  difficult 
point  of  residence  gave  rise  to  some  irritation.  Sixty  divines 
spoke  on  the  question  of  the  Cup,  but  finally  they  were  all 
agreed  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  give  it  to  the  laity.  Some 
few  members  of  the  assembly  thought  the  request  of  such 
powerful  princes  ought  to  have  some  weight,  and  were  willing 
to  grant  it  by  way  of  favour. 

At  the  opening  of  the  fifth  session,  on  the  16th,  the  bishop 
of  Thiano  preached  a  remarkable  sermon  on  the  Cup.  The  use 
of  the  Cup^  he  said^  was  common  to  all  christians  as  long  as 
they  were  united  in  the  bonds  of  charity ;  but  when  love  di- 
minished, abuses  crept  in.  It  was  not  indeed  altogether  for- 
bidden, but  some  were  advised  to  abstain  firom  its  use.  He 
exhorted  the  fathers  of  the  Council  to  extinguish  the  con- 
flagration which  threatened  to  set  the  world  on  fire,  and  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  weakness  of  their  children  who  were 
clamouring  for  a  benefit  of  no  less  importance  than  the  blood 
of  Christ.  Since,  then,  so  many  kingdoms  and  people  were 
earnestly  seeking  to  partake  of  this  precious  blood,  there  was 
no  longer  the  same  danger  of  abuses ;  and  he  besought  them  to 
reflect  that  Christ's  blood  was  shed  to  unite  mankind  in  bonds 
of  love,  not  to  tear  them  to  pieces  by  distracting  conflicts.  This 
discourse  was  by  no  means  pleasing  to  the  legates,  who  would 
have  preferred  to  see  the  subject  passed  x)ver  in  silence.  On 
proceeding  to  business  four  anathemas  were  passed,  on  all  who  said, 
I.  That  there  was  a  divine  command  to  receive  the  communion 
in  two  kinds.  II.  That  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  sees  no 
reason  for  giving  the  Cup  to  the  laity,  and  does  not  err  in 
withholding  it.  III.  All  who  deny  that  under  the  one  kind, 
bread,  a  whole  Christ  is  not  received.  lY.  Against  those  who 
say  that  children  should  partake  of  the  Eucharist.  The  next 
subject  discussed  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.    Long  arg^uments 
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followed,  in  which  thej  endeavoured  to  shew  that  Christ  was 
ofieied  as  a  sacrifice  under  the  appearance  of  bread  and  wine. 
Christ,  they  said,  as  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec^ 
offered  himself  in  the  bread  and  wine  when  he  said  '  Do  this  in 
remembrance  of  me.*  Some  indeed  averred  that  if  Christ  had 
offered  himself  in  the  bread  and  wine  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross 
would  have  been  needless.  That  Christ  had  commanded  his 
Church  to  offer  this  sacrifice  was  sufficient,  without  adding  that 
he  sacrificed  himself.  Others  wished  this  opinion  to  be  anathe- 
matised«  A  fortnight  was  employed  in  warm  discussion  on  this 
point 

On  the  24th  of  July,  Greorgio  d*  Ataide,  a  Portuguese  divine, 
declared  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  was  founded  on  tradition,  and 
handed  down  from  the  Apostles  to  the  fathers ;  that  it  was  need- 
less to  seek  in  the  Scriptures  for  what  could  not  be  foxmd  there ; 
and  then  cited  all  the  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
to  prove  that  no  such  sense  as  sacrifice  was  to  be  found  in  them. 
Having  once  acknowledged  that  this  doctrine  was  not  to  be  found 
in  Scripture,  he  launched  out  into  long  obscure  definitions  about 
the  word  *  adore.'  A  sacrament  which  is  composed  of  visible 
and  invisible  cannot  be  purely  spiritual.  The  words,  ^  This  is 
my  body  given  for  you,  the  blood  shed  for  you,'  clearly  refer  to 
the  body  and  blood  of  a  living  being,  not  to  the  sacramental 
sign.  In  the  sacrifices  under  the  law  the  victim  was  presented 
entire  to  God ;  a  part,  which  was  the  sacrifice,  was  burned,  and 
of  the  rest,  part  belonged  to  the  priest  and  the  remainder  to  the 
person  who  made  the  offering. 

He  then  adverted  to  the  Protestant  arguments,  by  which 
he  proved  that  the  Eucharist  is  not  instituted  as  a  sacrament, 
but  as  a  sign ;  and  that  the  mass  could  not  be  called  a  sacrifice 
but  from  the  authority  of  tradition.  His  hearers  were  much  dis- 
satisfied with  his  manner  of  treating  the  subject,  as  he  seemed 
to  state  the  Protestant  doctrines  with  force  and  energy,  while 
the  opposite  arguments  were  weak  and  inconclusive.  Giacomo 
Pavia,  another  Portuguese,  followed  on  the  same  side,  and 
confirmed  the  arguments  of  his  colleague.  Giovanni  Camillo, 
a  Jesuit,  supported  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice  by  relating  the  miracles 
on  record.  Protestant  arguments,  he  said,  ought  never  to  be 
jidduced  except  for  the  purpose  of  being  condemned. 

A  Dominican,  Fra  Antonino  da  Valtellino,  speaking  of  the 
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rites  of  the  mass^  observed  that  formerly  each  church  had  its  own 
ritual  of  the  mass ;  and  that  the  Boman  ritual  differed  greatly 
from  the  Milanese.  But  the  present  Roman  ritual  was  no  longer 
the  same  as  the  Ordo  Romano  which  was  used  three  hundred 
years  ago.  In  the  old  ritual  the  communion  in  both  kinds  was 
allowed  to  the  laity,  and  it  would  be  wise  to  revive  this  ancient 
practice.  The  assembly  was  much  offended  with  this  discourse 
of  the  friar ;  but  Cardinal  Cinque  Chiese,  who  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  defended  him,  reminding  the  Council  that  the  friar  was 
not  speaking  to  the  ignorant,  but  to  an  assembly  of  learned  men 
who  ought  not  to  be  shocked  at  hearing  the  truth ;  those  who 
blamed  the  friar  condemned  themselves  for  not  being  able  to 
bear  the  truth. 

The  Pope,  finding  it  difficult  to  maintain  absolute  command 
over  the  Council  on  account  of  the  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  prelates,  thought  he  would  try  arguments  of  another  temper, 
and  began  to  collect  money  and  troops  to  fight  his  spiritual 
battles. 

The  Spanish  prelates  presented  a  protest  against  the  abuses 
in  the  conclave  at  the  election  of  a  Pope.  Salmerone,  a  Jesuit, 
busied  himself  in  getting  votes  in  favour  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass ;  and  the  assembly  decided  on  using  the  word  oblation,  and 
not  propitiation. 

Cardinal  Cinque  Chiese  made  a  long  speech  in  favour  of 
giving  the  communion  in  both  kinds  to  the  laity.  Fifty  of  the 
wisest  and  most  moderate  prelates  wished  the  Council  to  concede 
this  point  under  certain  conditions.  Gonzaga,  cardinal  of  Mantua, 
and  Madruccio  of  Trent  were  of  this  opinion.  The  Spaniards 
were  all  against  it  on  account  of  the  danger  of  heresy  at  Milan 
and  the  Low  Countries.  The  archbishop  of  Bosano  said  some 
bitter  words  both  against  those  who  made  the  request,  and 
those  who  favoured  it,  meaning  Maximilian  king  of  Bohemia. 
The  negative  votes  prevailed,  and  they  resolved  to  submit  the 
matter  to  the  Pope  and  be  guided  by  his  decision. 

Various  ecclesiastical  reforms  now  occupied  their  attention, 
such  as  plurality  of  benefices,  authority  of  bishops,  and  the 
session  closed,  after  much  diversity  of  opinion,  by  drawing  up 
decrees  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  and  on  the  communion. 

On  the  17th  of  September  the  sixth  session  was  opened. 
The  bishop  of  Ventimaglia  preached  the  sermon,  and  exercised 
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his  ingenuity  in  yarious  comparisons  to  shew  that  a  body  could 
not  be  without  a  head.  In  a  few  words  he  said  that  Christ  was 
the  head  of  the  invisible  Church ;  and  in  a  long  discourse  en- 
deavoured to  prove  the  Pope  to  be  the  visible  head  of  the 
Church  on  earth,  and  entreated  the  Council  to  defend  the  dignity 
of  their  chief. 

The  ecclesiastical  reforms  asked  by  the  French  and  Imperial 
ambassadors  on  ordination  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops 
were  refused  by  the  legates.  The  Jesuit  Lainez  made  a  dis- 
course of  two  hours  iQ  favour  of  the  power  of  the  Pope,  which 
was  thought  by  some  learned  and  conclusive,  by  others  heretical 
and  adulatory.  The  bishop  of  Paris,  who  was  absent  from 
illness,  declared  that  in  the  next  congregation  he  would  give 
his  opinion  against  a  doctrine  unknown  to  past  ages,  and  only 
introduced  by  Gaetano  de  Thiene  fifty  years  ago  when  he  wanted 
a  cardinal's  hat.  Was  there  ever  such  a  monstrous  idea  as  that 
one  bishop  should  erect  himself  head  over  the  others  and  de- 
prive them  of  all  authority  ?  The  bishops  had  an  independent 
authority  till  the  rise  of  the  Cluny  and  Cistertian  monks  in 
1050,  but  this  was  almost  totally  extinguished  in  the  year  1300 
by  the  establishment  of  the  mendicant  orders.  This  army  of 
monks  overran  the  Church  and  assumed  the  episcopal  office, 
and  now  it  was  proposed  to  destroy  its  authority  entirely  by 
declaring  it  not  to  be  of  divine  but  of  human  origin.  The 
legates  were  much  annoyed  at  this  speech^  but  Lainez  having 
made  such  a  long  discourse,  they  were  obliged  to  let  the  bishop 
proceed  in  answering  him. 

In  the  midst  of  these  perplexities  a  new  source  of  uneasiness 
was  added  by  the  arrival  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  He  entered 
Trent  with  some  pomp,  riding  between  the  cardinals  of  Mantua 
and  Seripando,  but  the  legates  looked  on  him  with  much  sus- 
picion. Pius  IV.  having  suddenly  been  taken  ill,  there  was 
great  alarm  at  Home  lest  so  imtoward  a  circumstance  as  the 
Pope's  death  should  occur  during  the  sitting  of  the  Council. 

Though  it  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Council  for  an 
ambassador  to  speak  except  on  his  first  introduction,  Lorraine, 
pretending  that  he  had  fresh  instructions  from  the  king  of 
France,  was  allowed  to  speak  once. 

He  had  prepared  himself  with  a  pathetic  oration,  which 
narrated  the  miseries  of  civil  war,  the  demolition  of  churches. 
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destruction  of  images  and  relics  of  saints,  the  expulsion  of 
pastors,  conflagration  of  libraries^  and  assassination  of  monks : 
then,  after  relating  the  civil  commotions,  he  said  one  remedy 
still  remained.  The  hopes  of  the  nation  rested  on  the  Council, 
and  he  was  there  to  make  two  requests  from  the  king.  First, 
that  thej  would  avoid  discord  and  useless  questions,  promote 
a  suspension  of  arms,  and  not  allow  the  Protestants  to  think 
that  the  Council  were  more  occupied  in  forming  confederations, 
than  in  seeking  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  second  was 
a  request  common  to  Europe  in  general ;  that  the  Council  would 
treat  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  the  reformation  of  manners 
if  they  wished  to  retain  the  kingdom  of  France  in  the  obedience 
of  the  Holy  See.  Gonzaga,  cardinal  of  Mantua,  in  reply  praised 
Lorraine's  zeal  for  the  service  of  Grod,  and  said  that  the  Council 
would  take  measures  to  reform  manners,  restore  tranquillity  to 
the  Church,  and  promote  the  worship  of  God,  The  French 
ambassador,  Ferrier,  made  a  severe  and  cutting  speech,  in  which 
he  covertly  satirized  the  imwillingness  of  the  Church  of  Borne 
to  reform  abuses.  "  The  Council,"  he  said,  "  asked  why  France 
was  not  tranquil :  what  reply  could  he  give,  but  that  which  Jehu 
gave  to  Joram,*  What  peace  so  long  as" — here  he  stopped,  then 
added,  "  you  know  the  rest ;"  and  subjoined,  *'  We  can  wait  no 
longer ;  the  blood  of  those  who  perish  will  be  required  of  the 
Council."  Fear  lest  France  might  free  itself  from  the  papal 
yoke  imposed  silence  on  the  Council,  and  this  bold  speech  passed 
without  comment. 

.  The  private  meetings  in  the  house  of  the  cardinal  Lorraine  to 
gather  opinions  on  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops,  gave  the  Council 
great  offence:  they  opposed  intrigae  to  intrigue,  and  having 
privately  gained  Jacques  Hugon,  a  Franciscan,  and  divine  of  the 
Sorbonne  belonging  to  the  cardinal's  suite,  they  kept  up  a  secret 
intelligence  with  him,  and  communicated  his  information  to 
Home. 

The  arrival  of  Lorraine  and  an  additional  number  of  French 
bishops  did  not  produce  increased  respect  for  the  Pope's  au- 
thority. They  boldly  affirmed  that  the  jurisdiction  and  power 
of  the  bishops  was  de  Jure  divino^  and  handled  the  subject 
with  more  frankness  and  less  delicacy  than  the  Italians,  whose 
interest  it  was  to  support  the  court  of  Rome  and  to  maintain 

1  2  Kings  iz  22. 
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that  the  decision  of  the  Pope  was  more  binding  than  that  of 
a  Council.  Lorraine,  in  advocating  the  residence  of  the  bishops, 
bionght  forward  so  many  cases  of  excuse  and  exemption,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  understand  what  was  his  definite  opinion. 

News  of  the  death  of  the  king  of  Navarre*  at  the  siege  of 
Bouen,  gave  the  Council  so  much  satisfaction  that  they  went  in 
public  procession  to  thank  God  for  his  benefits.  Fran9ais  de 
Bellaj  made  an  historical  oration  on  the  state  of  France,  and 
urged  the  Council  to  promote  peace  by  granting  the  necessary 
reforms. 

Both  the  French  and  Spanish  bishops  presented  articles  of 
reform  in  ecclesiastical  discipline,  the  authority  of  the  bishops  and 
power  of  the  Pope,  which,  when  laid  before  the  Pope,  excited 
his  utmost  displeasure.  "  These,"  said  he,  "  if  granted,  would 
do  away  witb  the  DatartOj  the  Bota^  the  Segnaiura^  and  the 
authority  of  the  Apostolic  See ;"  but  Viterbo  shewed  him  Lor- 
raine's instructions,  which  were  to  ask  a  great  deal  in  order 
to  gain  what  they  most  desired.  Their  chief  demands  did  not 
touch  the  authority  of  the  Papal  See,  but  were  necessary  to 
tranquillise  France.  These  were,  communion  in  both  kinds,  the 
use  of  the  vulgar  tongue  in  prayer,  and  the  marriage  of  the 
priests.  These  articles  were  submitted  to  a  conference  of  divines 
and  canonists,  who  it  was  well  understood  would  necessarily 
pass  censure  on  such  unreasonable  demands.  As  tithes  were 
said  to  be  <2e  jure  divtnoy  so  the  tithe  of  tithes  of  all  churches 
belonged  to  the  chief  pontiff.  The  censures  passed  at  Rome  on 
the  Spanish  and  French  articles  of  reform  were  sent  to  Trent, 
where  they  produced  great  disturbance  and  displeasure.  Ma- 
druccio  went  so  far  as  to  say  there  was  a  council  within  the 
Council  which  assumed  the  supreme  authority.  The  papal 
party  began  to  talk  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Council ;  Lorraine 
complained  of  this  to  all  the  ambassadors,  and  begged  them 
to  write  to  their  several  princes  to  obtain  the  continuation  of  the 
Council,  otherwise  religious  liberty  would  be  granted  in  France 
to  every  one,  till  the  assembling  of  a  truly  firee  assembly.  The 
Pope  however  knew  that  this  was  only  an  idle  threat,  and  coolly 

^  He  wafl  not  regretted  by  either  party ;  his  death  augmented  the  authority  of 
the  Buke  of  Guise,  whoee  influence  over  the  Catholic  party  became  as  great  as  if  he 
had  been  a  prince  of  royal  blood. — Etienne  Pasquier,  Letiret^  zyii. 

3  The  diffisrent  offices  and  courts  through  which  aU  deeds,  bulls,  and  briefs 
pass,  the  fees  of  which  bring  in  large  sums  to  the  pontifical  treasury. 
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replied  that  he  W9S  not  to  be  frightened  bj  words ;  he  did  not 
fear  a  national  Council,  for  he  knew  that  the  bishops  in  France 
were  Catholics,  and  that  the  Grermans  would  never  submit 
to  a  Council  presided  oyer  by  French  bishops. 

Letters  soon  after  arrived  from  the  king  of  France  entreating 
the  Council  to  promulgate  the  reforms  required.  Ferrier,  the 
French  ambassador,  represented  the  kingdom  as  well  govemed 
and  valiantly  defended  by  the  queen-mother  and  the  duke  of 
Guise,  who  looked  to  the  Council  as  the  Aaron  to  sustain 
the  hands  of  the  most  christian  king  by  its  wise  decrees.  The 
fathers  were  determined  not  to  lay  the  French  articles  of  reform 
before  the  Council ;  but  on  the  return  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine 
to  Trent^  he  found  letters  from  the  Pope  consenting  to  the 
reforms  without  further  delay.  As  it  was  generally  known  that 
the  legates  had  received  orders  precisely  opposite,  the  cardinals 
rather  maliciously  printed  the  Fope^s  letters  at  Trent. 

Notwithstanding  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Lorraine  and  the 
French  party  that  the  article  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  might 
be  decided,  the  subject  of  matrimony  was  brought  forward. 
Whether  it  was  a  Sacrament,  or  not ;  if  it  was  lawful  for  all 
to  contract  matrimony,  were  the  chief  points  discussed.  Sal- 
merone,  a  Jesuit,  in  a  speech  replete  with  scholastic  learning, 
cited  the  Council  of  Florence,  in  which  marriage  was  declared 
lawful  by  the  consent  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  that  neither 
parental,  nor  any  other  authority  could  dissolve  such  a  marriage. 
It  was  declared  that  the  vow  of  celibacy  taken  by  the  monks 
was  de  jure  divinoj  and  that  even  the  Pope  could  not  grant 
a  dispensation  from  it.  The  legates  were  blamed  for  bringing 
this  subject  before  the  Council,  seeing  it  touched  so  closely  the 
feelings  of  mankind.  If,  they  said,  priests  were  allowed  to 
marry,  all  their  affections  would  be  centred  in  their  wives  and 
families,  and  their  attachment  to  the  Apostolic  See  greatly 
diminished. 

The  sudden  death  of  Gbnzaga,  cardinal  of  Mantua,  in  March 
left  Seripando  the  chief  direction  of  the  Council.  He  wrote 
privately  to  the  Pope,  that  if  it  was  the  will  of  his  Holiness  that 

^  He  had  gone  to  Innspruck,  to  confer  with  the  Emperor  and  to  unite  their  in- 
fluence in  the  Council  to  obtain  the  required  reforms,  namely,  communion  in  both 
kinds,  the  marriage  of  the  priests,  and  the  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue  in  public 
worship. 
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he  should  remain  as  principal  legate  he  begged  he  might  have 
liberty  to  act  as  Grod  inspired  him,  otherwise  he  preferred  being 
recalled. 

In  April  news  arrived  of  the  loss  the  Catholics  in  France  had 
sustained  by  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Guise/  brother  of  the 
cardinal.  Soon  after  Cardinal  Cinque  Chiese  and  the  Imperial 
ambassadors  arrived  at  Trent  with  letters  from  the  Emperor 
to  the  Council  and  to  the  Pope,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
earnest  -desire  to  see  matters  brought  to  a  more  fruitful  con- 
clusion, and  all  obstacles  removed  which  impeded  the  service 
of  Grod  and  the  welfere  of  Christendom.* 

In  his  letter  to  the  Pope  he  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
Council  had  not  produced  the  desired  result,  and  his  fear  that 
it  would  become  tiie  derision  of  Europe.  Its  deliberations  were 
not  free,  but  too  much  under  the  guidance  of  the  legates  and  the 
dictation  of  the  conrt  of  Home ;  and  instead  of  seeking  to  maintain 
the  peace  of  Europe  by  reasonable  concessions,  the  great  object 
seemed  to  be  the  support  and  advancement  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
The  Council  was  assembled  to  reform  the  Church,  and  ought 
to  be  left  at  liberty  to  perform  its  office. 

I  Thifl  chiyalroos  young  nobleman  was  suddenly  cut  off  hj  the  yile  hand  of  the 
•oMMMriTi  Poltrot.  He  died  like  a  brave  man,  though  unenlightened  in  the  religion 
of  the  Gospel.  His  wife,  Anna  d'  Este,  receiyed  his  dying  instructions  to  watch 
over  the  education  of  her  children ;  and  to  his  young  son  Henry  he  gaye  the  coun- 
sela  of  his  experience,  warning  him  against  the  snares  of  ambition,  and  the  danger 
of  trusting  to  the  fayoiur  of  the  court.  If  suffering  could  expiate  guilt,  the  poor 
miflguided  Poltrof  s  sin  would  have  been  washed  away  in  the  unparalleled  tortures 
which  he  underwent  for  the  crime  of  regicide.  One  of  the  ladies  who  were  present 
at  his  execution,  Leonore  d'  Humieres,  died  a  few  hours  after  from  horror  at  what 
she  had  witnessed.  The  heads  of  the  Protestant  party,  particularly  Admiral 
Cbligni,  were  accused  by  the  assassin  of  commanding  this  murder,  but  no  proof 
was  erer  brought  of  the  truth  of  this  accusation ;  and  though  such  deeds  were  often 
done  in  that  unscrupulous  age,  the  whole  life  of  Coligny  belies  the  possibility  of  his 
being  privy  to  so  dastardly  an  act  of  secret  assassination. — Compare  Anquetil, 
Sist.  de  France^  tom.  yii.  p.  155 ;  and  Smedley,  Bef.  Religion  in  France^  vol.  i.  p.  264. 

^  This  was  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  i.  Charles  v.  had  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Bomans ;  but  the  imperious  pontiff^  Paul  rv.,  would 
not  acknowledge  him  as  Emperor  because  the  electors  were  heretics,  and  refused  to 
receive  the  Imperial  ambassador.  The  Germans,  both  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
irritated  at  this  assumption  of  papal  authority,  declared  that  a  coronation  by  the 
Pope  was  not  necessary.  Thus  did  Ferdinand,  by  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
achieve  for  the  empire  that  independence  which  Charles  v.  in  the  height  of  his 
power  was  not  able  to  accomplish.  No  Emperor  of  Home  has  since  been  crowned 
hj  the  Pope ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  reigning  Emperor,  Francis 
Joseph,  does  not  see  that  subnussion  to  Rome  is  prejudicial  to  his  best  interests. 
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To  this  remonstrance  the  Pope  returned  an  angry  replj;  he 
denied  that  he  wished  to  dissolve  the  Council^  for,  on  the  con- 
trarjy  he  wished  both  its  continuation  and  completion.  The 
writings  of  the  ancient  Fathers  and  the  decrees  of  Ck)imcils  were 
foil  of  acknowledgments  that  the  Pope,  the  successor  of  Peter 
and  vicar  of  Christ,  was  pastor  of  the  universal  Church ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  meetings  and  conventicles  had  been  held 
at  Trent,  in  which  this  great  truth  was  impugned.  Among  the 
disorders  of  the  Church  enumerated,  a  striking  one  had  been  for- 
gotten :  those  who  ought  to  receive  laws  from  its  dictates,  shewed 
themselves  disposed  to  impose  them. 

About  this  time  another  president  of  the  Council,  cardinal 
Seripando,  died  at  Trent/  On  the  day  of  his  funeral,  the  18th 
of  March,  there  was  no  congregation ;  but  the  French  ambassador 
presented  himself  before  two  of  the  legates,  to  complain  that 
though  they  had  been  eleven  months  at  Trent,  the  reforms  re- 
quested were  not  granted.  The  legates  excused  the  delay  on 
account  of  the  death  of  presidents  Mantua  and  Seripando ;  but 
Morone  and  Navagiero  were  expected,  when  business  would 
proceed  more  rapidly.  The  Pope  however  was  determined  to 
refuse  the  reforms  desired,  and  finding  France  and  Germany  so 
restive,  turned  to  Spain  for  support. 

Cardinal  Morone,  on  his  arrival  at  Trent,  made  a  conciliatory 
speech  to  the  Council,  intimating  that  he  came  by  the  orders  of 
the  Pope  to  establish  the  articles  of  faith,  correct  abuses,  and 
promote  the  peace  of  nations  in  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  the  Apostolic  See. 

Having  thus  opened  his  commission,  he  proceeded  to  obey  the 
Pope's  orders  to  wait  upon  the  Emperor  and  dissuade  him  from 
his  purpose  of  coming  to  Trent.  He  was  directed  to  propose 
a  translation  of  the  Council  to  Bologna,  where  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  might  meet,  and  the  Imperial  coronation  be  performed 
in  the  presence  of  the  Council,  an  honour  never  yet  conferred  on 
any  monarch.  Morone  joined  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  at  Inns- 
pruck;  after  considerable  delay  he  brought  back  an  answer, 
couched  in  general  terms,  promising  to  defend  the  authority  of 
the  Pope;  instead  of  consenting  to  transfer  the  Council  to 
Bologna,  he  rather  wished  to  remove  it  to  Germany ;  but  this  he 
said  could  not  be  done  without  the  consent  of  the  king  of  France 

^  See  Appendix  G. 
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and  other  European  princes.  As  to  his  coronation  a  German  diet 
could  alone  decide  that  point ;  meanwhile  he  pressed  the  Council 
to  decree  the  reforms  demanded.  This  was  the  public  letter; 
but  a  report  was  current^  and  veiy  generallj  believed,  that  the 
cardinal  had  come  to  a  secret  understanding  with  the  Emperor 
and  his  son  Maximilian  king  of  the  Romans.  He  had  con- 
vinced them  that  the  communion  of  the  Cup,  the  marriage  of  the 
priests,  and  prayers  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  were  points  which 
the  king  of  Spain  and  other  princes  would  never  concede ;  and 
that  as  the  Coimcil,  from  the  variety  of  opinions,  could  pass 
no  measures  of  any  importance,  the  next  best  thing  was  to  close 
it  in  an  honourable  manner. 

The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  returned  from  Venice  on  the  20th  of 
April,  and  that  same  day  news  came  of  peace  being  made  with 
the  Huguenots  in  France.  This  was  highly  disapproved  at 
Trent ;  they  would  rather  have  had  the  whole  country  destroyed, 
than  the  smallest  concession  made  to  liberty  of  conscience. 

The  Count  de  Luna,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  after  some 
disputes  about  precedence,  made  his  appearance  in  the  con- 
gregation. A  divine  who  accompanied  him,  Pietro  Fontadonio, 
pronounced  in  his  name  an  oration  in  praise  of  king  Philip's  zeal 
against  heretics,  and  finished  with  an  invective  upon  Protestants, 
**  persons  not  to  be  gained  either  by  benefits  or  kindness."  He 
exhorted  the  Council  not  to  shew  them  any  consideration  or 
make  them  the  slightest  concession. 

The  Council  listened  to  this  strain  of  argument  with  pleasure, 
but  it  was  not  relished  by  the  ambassadors.  The  question  of 
precedence  between  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain  was 
still  a  point  of  contention.  France  had  yielded  in  the  congre- 
gation, but  in  the  session  maintained  her  precedence. 

Lorraine  left  Trent*  to  have  an  interview  with  the  cardinal 
of  Ferrara  who  had  just  quitted  France.  In  passing  through 
Piedmont  he  had  found  the  people  as  desirous  of  reform  as  the 
French  were.  In  the  marchesate  of  Saluzzo  all  the  priests  had 
been  driven  away.  In  Savoy  numbers  had  adopted  the  Hu- 
guenot opinions ;  and  even  in  the  court  of  the  duke  they  were 
openly  professed. 

In  Bavaria  there  was  so  great  a  commotion  among  the  people 
about  the  communion  in  both  kinds  and  the  marriage  of  the 

^  On  the  17th  of  May^  1663. 
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priests,  that  the  Duke  was  obliged  to  declare  that  if^  during  the 
month  of  June,  neither  the  Council  nor  the  Pope  decided  these 
points  to  their  satisfaction,  he  would  himself  grant  them  both. 
This  promise  so  alarmed  the  Council  that  Nicolb  Ormaneto 
was  sent  to  dissuade  the  Duke  from  taking  upon  himself  to 
make  this  concession,  engaging  that  the  Council  would  do  its 
duty.  In  obedience  to  the  Apostolic  See,  he  replied  that  he 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  restrain  his  people,  but  hoped  what 
was  so  absolutely  necessary  would  be  granted. 

The  seyenth  session  was  opened  on  the  15th  of  July,  1563. 
They  began  business  by  reading  the  decrees  of  the  last  session 
on  the  Sacraments : 

I.  The  sacrifice  and  the  priesthood  are  united.  In  the  New 
Testament  there  is  a  visible  priesthood,  which  by  divine  com- 
mand has  power  to  consecrate,  offer,  and  administer  the  Eucharist, 
and  to  remit  or  retain  sins. 

II.  That  this  priesthood  being  of  a  divine  nature,  it  requires 
many  orders  of  ministers  to  serve  in  it :  the  Scriptures  mention 
deacons ;  from  the  beginning  the  Church  made  use  of  sub-deacons, 
acolytes,  exorcists,  readers,  and  Oatiarii  (keepers  of  the  host). 

III.  As  ordination  conferred  grace,  it  is  properly  one  of  the 
Seven  Sacraments. 

IV.  It  imparts  what  can  never  be  e£hced ;  and  the  Council 
condemns  those  who  confine  the  priestly  power  to  any  limited 
time,  and  say  that  persons  who  have  received  orders  can  become 
laymen  if  they  cease  to  minister.  Those  also  are  condemned 
who  say  that  all  Christians  are  priests  and  have  all  the  same 
spiritual  power. 

Then  followed  the  Anathemas,  eight  in  number,  against  those 
who  deny  that  there  is  in  the  New  Testament  any  priestly  power 
to  offer  sacrifice  or  remit  sins,  or  assert  that  there  is  only 
a  simple  command  to  preach  the  Gospel;  and  against  those 
who  deny  either  that  ordination  is  a  sacrament,  or  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  received  at  ordination,  &c. 

A  curious  proof  of  the  partiality  of  the  Council  oocuned 
during  this  session.  The  divines  who  were  deputed  to  examine 
prohibited  books,  declared  that  in  the  work^  of  Bartolomfo 

1  Comenlarioa  de  dtmfray  BartohtiU  Carranfa  de  Miranda^  Ar^obispo  de  Toledo, 
aohre  ol  eatheoistno  Christiano :  divididos  en  euatro  partes.  The  work  was  dedicated  to 
Philip  Ti.,  and  printed  at  Antwerp  by  Martin  Nncio  in  1668.    This  CatechiBm  was 
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Carranca,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  there  was  nothing  worthy  of 
condemnation.  This  decision  was  approved  in  the  congregation^ 
and  at  the  request  of  the  archbishop's  agent  it  was  publicly 
divulged.  But  both  the  author  and  the  book  being  under  the 
censure  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  its  secretary  complained  to 
the  Conde  de  Luna,  who  requested  the  approval  might  be  re- 
tracted. But  this  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  who  presided  over 
the  congregation  of  the  Index,  would  on  no  account  allow. 
Morone  made  peace  by  promising  that  no  copy  of  the  approbation 
should  be  taken,  and  the  original  be  given  up  to  the  Spanish 
ambassador.  Thus  the  power  of  the  Inquisition  was  exalted 
above  that  of  the  Council,  and  the  accused  unjustly  oppressed. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session  the  Pope  took  the  extra- 
ordinary step  of  citing  the  heroic  Jeanne,  queen  of  Navarre,  to 
appear  before  him  within  the  space  of  six  months,  and  defend 
herself  against  the  sentence  of  deprivation  of  her  crown  and 
kingdom.  Her  marriage  with  Antony  de  Yenddme  was  de- 
clared invalid,  her  children  illegitimate,  and  she  herself  sentenced 
to  all  the  penalties  incurred  by  heretics.  This  citation,  together 
with  the  condemnation  of  five  contumacious  French  bishops,  was 
publicly  affixed  to  the  doors  of  St.  Peter's  and  other  public 
places.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  remonstrated,  and  told  the 
Pope  that  public  opinion  was  very  different  in  France  and  in 
Rome,  and  that  this  interference  with  the  queen  and  the  bishops 
would  never  be  allowed.  But  the  Pope  remained  inflexible,  till 
Henry  11.  indignantly  complained  of  the  affiront  offered  to  the 
majesty  of  sovereigns  by  this  citation  of  his  relative  the  queen  of 
Navarre.  "  It  was  an  insult,"  he  said,  "  offered  to  himself:  many 
kings  and  princes  had  left  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  during 
the  last  forty  years,  but  none  of  them  had  been  cited  to  Home ; 
this  proved  that  religion  was  not  the  motive."  The  Pope  should 
recollect  that  he  held  the  power  entrusted  to  him  for  the  salva- 
tion of  souls,  not  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  princes  of  their 
states,  or  for  interfering  in  temporal  affeiirs.  This  severe  re- 
monstrance brought  the  Pope  to  his  senses,  and  the  citation  was 
revoked,  as  well  as  the  condemnation  of  the  French  bishops. 


pabliflhed  in  tlie  vulgar  tongue,  and  inculcated  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  more  than 
the  traditionB  of  the  Church.— M'Crie,  Brform.  in  Spain,  p.  322.  See  Be  Castro, 
Spmtiah  JhroietttmU,  pp.  130,  377 ;  and  Appendix  D. 
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Letters  arriyed  from  Milan  infonning  the  Council  tbat  king 
Philip  was  going  to  establish  the  Inqaisition  there.  The  as- 
sembly, and  particularly  the  Italian  bishops,  were  greatly  moved 
by  this  intelligence ;  but  the  Pope,  persuaded  that  it  would  be 
a  means  of  upholding  his  authority,  was  not  unfavourable 
to  the  measure.  The  city  of  Milan  sent  Sforza  Brivio  to 
entreat  the  Council^s  protection  against  so  fearful  an  evil  as  the 
Spanish  Inquisition.  Already  were  they  sufficiently  oppressed 
by  the  cupidity  of  their  foreign  masters ;  what  would  be  their 
condition  if  this  terrible  engine  of  persecution  were  established, 
and  their  lives  and  substance  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  tribunal 
which  ignored  the  sentiments  of  humanity  ?  Cardinal  Morone 
encouraged  them  to  hope  for  the  assistance  of  the  Council. 

The  jurisdiction  of  bishops  still  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Council.  Lorraine  persevered  so  steadily  in  opposition,  that 
at  length  the  Pope  determined  to  try  what  influence  blandish- 
ments would  have  on  this  active  self-important  French  cardinal, 
and  invited  him  to  Rome.  There  he  was  lodged  in  the  Pope's 
palace,  and  the  pontiff  paid  him  the  very  unusual  honour 
of  going  to  visit  him  in  his  apartments.  This  attention  was 
extremely  grateful  to  the  vanity  of  the  cardinal ;  and  as  since 
the  death  of  his  brother  he  had  begun  to  think  it  was  more 
for  his  interest  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  papacy  and  leave 
the  reforms  to  fight  for  themselves,  there  was  not  much  difficulty 
in  bringing  him  over  to  the  Pope's  views.  Marks  of  fitvour 
were  abundantly  lavished  on  him ;  he  was  allowed  to  nominate 
persons  suitable  for  the  purple,  and  it  was  gently  insinuated 
that  he  might  perhaps  succeed  to  the  papacy.  Meanwhile  at 
Trent,  Ferrier,  the  French  ambassador,  a  Protestant  at  heart, 
held  language  somewhat  different ;  but  the  close  of  the  Coundl 
was  decided  on,  and  the  Catholic  party  united  their  forces  to 
accomplish  this. 

During  the  last  two  sessions  of  this  memorable  Council 
no  new  subject  was  brought  forward.  The  Pope  was  again 
taken  ill,  and  as  he  was  at  an  advanced  age,  fresh  alarm  was 
excited  lest  he  should  die  during  the  sitting  of  the  Council 
On  his  recovery  they  resumed  their  deliberations,  and  passed 
decrees  on  matrimony,  prohibited  books,  purgatory,  the  saints, 
images,  abuses  in  the  monastic  orders,  fastings  and  holidays. 
All  these  subjects  were  of  such  purely  human  invention,  and 
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80  entirelj  without  scriptural  foundatibny  that  it  would  be 
wasting  time  to  descant  on  them.  *      . 

All  the  decrees  passed  under  Paul  III.  and  Julius  III.,  both 
in  £uth  and  practice,  were  read  over ;  then  the  secretary,  standing 
up  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  asked  if  it  was  their  pleasure  to 
put  an  end  to  this  Council,  and  to  confirm  in  its  name  all  that 
had  been  done  under  the  Popes  Paul  and  Julius,  as  well  as  under 
the  reigning  Pontiff  Pius  IV.  They  all  called  out  with  one  voice 
Placet.  Cardinal  Morone,  as  president,  granted  to  all  who  had 
assisted  the  Council,  and  been  present  in  this  session,  plenary 
indulgence,  and  dismissed  them  with  his  blessing.  After  re- 
turning thanks  to  God  they  retired.* 

The  peaceful  conclusion  of  this  assembly,  without  any  dimin- 
ution of  the  pontifical  authority,  was  matter  of  great  rejoicing 
at  Borne.  In  France,  where  the  papal  yoke  had  always  been 
rejected,  much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  words 
of  one  of  the  later  decrees,  Solicitudinem  UniverscB  EccleaicBy 
this  being  the  very  point  they  had  most  contested.  Lorraine 
was  blamed  for  too  much  submission  to  the  Pope,  and  the 
French  bishops  and  divines  spoke  derisively  of  the  Council, 
marvelling  that  it  should  assume  more  authority  than  the 
Apostles  did,  and  without  seeking  divine  enlightenment,  pro- 
mulgate decrees  based  on  their  own  judgments.  It  was  equally 
despised  in  Germany.  The  Catholic  divines  were  disappointed 
that  the  commimion  in  both  kinds  was  not  at  least  left  optional. 
They  presented  a  memorial  to  this  efiisct ;  stating  also  that  both  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  priests  and  ministers  were  allowed 
to  marry:  the  greater  number  of  the  Apostles  were  married, 
and  Christ  did  not  command  them  to  put  away  their  wives. 
The  Pope  shewed  some  disposition  to  concede  these  points,  but 
the  cardinals,  the  guardians  of  the  Church,  objected ;  it  would 
be  an  injury,  they  said,  to  the  property  of  the  Church,  for  if  the 
priests  were  married  they  must  provide  for  their  families. 

Under  any  other  patronage  than  that  of  a  Pope,  an  assembly 
of  intelligent  well-intentioned  men,  left  firee  to  compare  their 
faith  and  practice  with  the  commands  and  example  of  the  Great 
Founder  of  the  Christian  religion,  would  probably  have  appre- 
hended something  of  the  nature  of  that  free  and  willing  service 
which  the  Gospel  requires ;  but  chained  to  the  car  of  their  idol, 

>  On  the  4tli  of  December,  1663. 
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bound  to  support  his  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  they  struggled 
in  vain  for  emancipation.  We  can  easily  understand  what 
temporal  power  means.  It  is  the  strength  which  compels  others 
to  do  our  bidding ;  but  to  an  intelligent  mind  spiritual  power'  is 
a  word  without  meaning.  Can  power  over  the  spirit  or  soul  of  man 
belong  to  any  but  to  the  Creator?  Can  any  mortal  man,  be  he 
priest  or  Pope,  force  the  mind  into  an  allegiance  to  error?  Tell 
us  not  of  the  influence  of  miradea  which  constrain  belief  against 
the  evidence  of  the  senses.  Preach  not  of  keys  opening  heaven 
and  heU,  and  showers  of  money  extinguishing  purgatorial  flames, 
or  forms  of  absolution  opening  heavenly  gates.  These  are  but 
the  ravings  of  priestly  ambition.  Christianity  and  its  precepts 
have  no  share  in  this  spiritual  power.  It  is  nothing  more  than 
the  heuTtlbfUfjJivui  of  the  ancients,  the  worship  of  a  dreaded  and 
unknown  deity."  In  an  age  of  vigorous  intellect  the  weakness 
of  human  nature  stood  out  conspicuously,  for  it  preferred  ^^  to 
believe  a  lie"  rather  than  oome  to  the  '^True  Light  whidi 
lighteth  every  man  that  comeih  into  the  world." 

It  is  only  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  this  memorable  Council 
which  can  be  given  within  the  limits  of  a  chapter;  but  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  histoiy  of  the  times  know  how 
important  a  feature  of  the  sixteenth  century  this  Council  was, 
and  how  rich  a  vein  of  reading  and  reflection  it  opens.'  In  an 
historical  point  of  view  it  was  simply  a  contest  for  power,  in  which 
religion  was  levelled  to  the  dust,  and  the  commands  of  Christ 
totally  ignored*  ^^  Be  not  ye  called  Babbi :  for  one  is  your 
master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren."' 

1  It  18  this  mistaken  respect  for  vliftt  is  deemed  sacred  but  wbioli  lias  no  divine 
authority,  which  at  this  present  moment,  1860,  upholds  the  cheating  &brie  of 
Pontifical  power.  Were  the  Roman  Catholic  nations  not  hoodwinked,  they  woold 
perceive  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  temporal  power  of  a  prince-bishop  which  n^eds 
to  be  abridged,  as  the  misnamed  spiritual  power  which  men  should  reject.  He  who 
has  no  freedom  over  his  own  spirit  is  a  slave. 

>  See  some  valuable  remarks  on  this  subject  in  a  volnme  of  Sdeet  Diaoowati,  by 
John  Smith,  reprinted  by  the  Bev.  H.  G.  'WUliams,  p.  26.    Cambridge,  1869. 

s  The  books  chiefly  used  in  this  slight  outline  are  Sarpi,  ConcUio  Tridmtino; 
Pallavicino,  OoneUiode  I^ento;  Sleidan,  Chmmmtaria;  Mendham,  OmmcUofjymi/ 
and  Scott,  Ohureh  of  Christ.  Xhe  reader  may  also  consult  with  advantage  Faber, 
Difiwliiet  ofMomanim;  and  Garbett,  NuUUtet  oftka  JSoman  Hxith. 

*  MattzziiL  8. 
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Garddtal  Morone. 
Born  1509— Dm>  1580. 

GioYanni  Morone,  who  presided  at  the  close  of  the  Council 
of  Tient,  was  one  of  that  brilliant  group  of  able  men  who  were 
created  cardinals  by  Paul  III.  on  aoconnt  of  their  talents  and 
integrity,  and  commissioned  by  him  to  reform  the  abuses,  and 
uphold  the  lustre  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church. 

He  was  bom  on  the  25th  of  January  1509,  at  Milan,  and  de* 
scended  from  a  noble  family.  His  mother's  name  was  Amabella 
Tiserago,  and  his  &ther,  the  prime  minister  of  Sforza  duke  of 
Milan,  is  of  historic  celebrity  from  the  efforts  he  made  to  free  his 
country  from  the  yoke  of  Charles  Y.,  and  for  his  subsequent 
devotion  to  Imperial  interests.  During  the  younger  years  of 
Giovanni  Morone's  life  he  was  careftdly  instructed  at  home,  and 
afterwards  sent  to  Padua  to  pursue  his  more  serious  studies. 
There  his  talents  and  assiduous  application  procured  him  honours 
which  enrolled  his  name  among  the  chief  philosophers  and 
jurists  of  the  university,  and  enabled  him  in  after  life  to  fill  the 
highest  diplomatic  missions.  He  took  orders  in  1529,  when 
about  twenty  years  of  age.  Besides  being  made  bishop  of 
Modena,  he  was  sent  by  Paul  III.  in  1530  as  resident  Nuncio  to 
Ferdinand  king  of  the  Bomans,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the 
king  and  the  princes  of  Germany  for  the  holding  of  a  general 
Council  to  decide  the  differences  on  religion.  When  in  1540 
the  Diet  of  Spires  was  transferred  to  Hagenau  on  account  of  the 
plague,  Morone,  in  obedience  to  private  instructions,  refused  to 
comply  with  this  change  of  place.  His  pertinacity  was  much  dis- 
approved of  by  cardinal  CervinI,  and  his  observations  and  those 
of  Famese  induced  the  Pope  to  recal  Morone  to  give  an  account 
of  his  mission.  Paul  HI.  was  accustomed  frequently  to  recal 
his  l^ates  to  communicate  oraUy  with  himself,  especially  on 
points  regarding  religion.  Morone  having  given  a  satisfactory 
account  of  his  negotiations,  received  ample  instructions,  and  was 
despatched  to  the  Diet  of  Spires  in  1541 ;  he  was  present  also  at 
the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  in  1542,  when  all  hope  of  union  between 
the  two  churches  was  entirely  extinguished.  During  his  absence 
he  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  afterwards  sent  with  Parisio  and 
Pole  to  the  nominal  opening  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  His  con* 
summate  knowledge  of  affidrs  caused  him  to  be  sent  again  to 
Germany  when  the  Diet  was  sitting  at  Spires,  in  which  Charles 

x2 
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seemed  disposed  to  make  concessions  to  the  Protestants.  Morone 
was  commissioned  to  complain  of  the  Emperor's  indolgenoe  to 
heretics.  On  his  retnm,  the  government,  or  legation  of  Bologna, 
yacant  bj  the  death  of  cardinal  Contarini,  was  conferred  on  him. 
He  gave  up  the  bishopric  of  Modena,  and  the  dnke  of  Milan 
made  him  bishop  of  Norara.  Paul  III.  died  in  1549,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Julius  UI.  At  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  Em- 
peror and  the  king  of  the  Romans  the  Pope  sent  Morone  to  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1555,  where  most  important  points  of 
religion  were  discussed :  he  willingly  undertook  the  charge,  but 
scarcely  had  he  arrived  at  Augsburg  when  the  unexpected 
intelligence  of  the  Pope's  death  obliged  him  to  return  to  Rome. 
He  indulged  great  hopes  for  the  reformation  and  purification 
of  the  Church  at  the  election  of  Marcello  II.  But  his  short 
reign  of  a  few  months  destroyed  these  bright  anticipations. 

Then  came  the  election  of  Caraffa,  as  Paul  IV.,  of  a  noble 
Neapolitan  feimily,  but  dreaded  for  the  harshness  of  his  character, 
and  especially  by  Morone.  For  Caraffit,  when  cardinal,  had  shewn 
much  bad  feeling  towards  him  at  the  meetings  about  the  Inqui- 
sition, because  Morone  was  averse  to  this  tribunaL  Notwithstand* 
ing  this,  Morone,  moved  by  the  sentiments  of  a  generous  mind, 
thought  to  disarm  his  enmity  by  promoting  his  election  as  Pope. 
But  the  result  proved  far  different  Paul  lY.,  having  formerly 
had  reason  to  suspect  Morone  of  leaning  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformers,  imprisoned  him  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  and 
caused  him  to  be  rigidly  examined  by  four  cardinals.  At  the 
head  of  these  was  Michele  Ghislieri,  grand  Inquisitor,  called 
Cardinal  Alessandrino.  Nor  was  Morone  the  only  victim  of  Paul's 
suspicions.  He  imprisoned  at  the  same  time  Sanfelice  bishop 
of  Cava,  Egidio  Foscarini  bishop  of  Modena,  and  Reginald  Pole, 
a  Cardinal  Notwithstanding  the  ready  acuteness  of  the  In* 
quisitors  the  answers  of  Morone  prevented  their  finding  any 
proof  against  him  of  heresy,  and  he  was  declared  innocent 
When  the  Inquisitors  had  pronounced  cardinal  Morone  firee 
firom  all  heretical  taint,  Paul  lY.  gave  orders  for  his  liberation, 
but  he  refused  to  go  out  of  prison  unless  the  Pope  publicly 
declared  he  had  been  unjustly  accused.  This  he  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  do,  and  Morone  remained  in  prison  till  the  death 
of  Paul  ly.  in  1559.  On  this  occasion,  after  some  discussion 
among  the  cardinals,  he  was  liberated,  and  allowed  to  sit  in  the 
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oonclare  whicli  elected  cardinal  de*  Medici  Pope,  who  took  the 
name  of  Pins  IV. 

The  onlj  proofs  of  the  heretical  opinions  of  Morone  are  to  be 
found  in  the  articles  of  accusation  drawn  up  against  him.  Yer- 
gerio,  bishop  of  Capo  d'Istria,  who  had  left  Italy,  published 
these  articles  with  scholia  or  remarks  on  each  article.  No  one 
was  better  acquainted  than  Yergerio  with  the  facts  alluded  to 
under  the  several  heads.  Though  this  little  book  came  out 
anonymously  it  bears  marks  of  its  origin.  Printing  being  then 
comparatiyely  in  its  infancy,  each  printer  and  the  place  of  his 
habitation  was  pretty  well  known  by  the  form  of  his  types. 
Yergerio  lived  a  good  deal  at  TtLbingen  after  he  left  Italy,  and 
it  was  thought  that  these  articles  were  sent  to  him,  and  tii&t  he 
printed  them  in  despite  of  the  Church  of  Bome. 

Yergerio  speaks  of  these  articles  of  accusation  in  a  letter 
to  Sigismund  king  of  Poland.  These  are  his  words :  '^  I  will 
not  delay  to  prove  that  Giovanni  Morone,  bishop  of  Modena, 
who,  besides  being  appointed  legate  to  the  Council,  had  been 
twice  sent  legate  to  Germany,  was  imprisoned  as  guilty  of  the 
great  crime  of  having  kept  in  his  house  and  read  Lutheran 
books.  Look  at  the  heads  of  accusation  which  I  received  some 
time  ago,  and  to  which  I  have  added  some  notes."  As  the 
book  is  extremely  rare,  and  the  articles  curious,  we  give  a  trans- 
lation, leaving  out  Yergerio's  notes,  except  the  first,  and  inserting 
hispre&ce. 

"To  THE  FI0T7S  KeASEB. 

*'  Giovaoni  Morone,  bishop  of  Modena,  a  Milanese  of  noble  family, 
was  sent  by  Paul  III.  as  internuncio  to  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Eomans, 
and  gave  so  much  satisfaction  both  to  his  Boman  Demi-Gk>d  and  to 
Ferdinand,  that  on  his  return  to  Eome  he  was  admitted  into  the  college 
of  Cardinals,  and  afterwards  made  legate  of  Bologna.  He  was  then 
seat  as  legate  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  again  to  Augsburg.  Kot- 
withstanding  these  honours,  this  great  man,  according  to  the  world's 
estimation,  (though  according  to  Christ  and  his  doctrines  I  know  full 
well  that  persons  who  bear  die  titles  of  Cardinals  are  only  despicable 
worms,)  was  thrown  into  prison  a  few  months  ago  by  Paul  lY.  as 
gnilty  of  Lutheramsm.  Having  procured  a  copy  of  the  articles  of 
accusation  against  him,  I  have  bought  it  advisable  to  make  them 
known  to  our  churches,  that  they  may  fully  understand  that  the  Tiber- 
tine  Beast  considers  himself  deeply  wounded  by  the  word  of  God.  He 
is  so  displeased  and  indignant  that  he  cannot  even  pass  over  the  digni- 
fied Candinals,  but  pursues  them  with  unrelenting  severity,  or  ratiier 
cruelty,  and  a  kind  of  wicked  and  diabolical  eagerness.    This  you  will 
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see  when  you  read  what  a  variety  of  sabjects  these  articles  embraoe. 
It  seems  that  every  word  and  observation  of  Morone,  at  Eome,  Modena, 
Bologna,  Trent,  and  elsewhere,  has  been  care^illy  watched. 

"  Such  is  the  practice  of  these  lions  and  bears,  hatefol  wild  beasts 
called  Inquisitors,  and  attoraies  who  are  encouraged  and  led  on  by 
rewards  and  titles  of  honour  to  perform  these  offices.  No  hunters  aie 
so  active  as  those  who  seek  to  obscure  or  tread  under  foot  the  doctrines 
of  Christ ;  for  they  are  not  able  to  endure  the  sentence  of  death  which 
these  doctrines  bear  against  them.  We  ought  to  render  thanks  to  our 
Heavenly  Father,  that  by  means  of  Jesus  Christ  he  has  begun  to  awaken 
and  draw  to  himself  some  of  the  chief  and  most  powerful  enemies 
of  Christ,  for  such  these  Cardinals  are.  God  grant  that  he  (Morone)  may 
not  resist  nor  affiront  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  I  fear  he  wiU,  for  these  men 
love  the  glory  of  men  better  uan  that  of  God. 

AXIICLB  I. 

"  The  underwritten  articles,  partly  heretical,  partly  giving  occasion 
for  scandal  and  suspicion  of  heresy,  are  given,  compiled,  and  presented 
by  the  attorney  of  the  Fiscal  of  the  Apostolic  chamber  in  the  name 
of  the  office  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  both  jointly  and  separately  against 
the  most  reverend  Giovanni  Cardinal  Morone,  to  prove  that  whi<^  was 
denied  in  the  Eoman  court.  Beyond  which  jurisdiction  he  requests 
that  a  mission  may  be  confided  to  some  honest  man  in  any  city  or  place 
where  it  is  necessary,  to  summon  the  witnesses  anew,  or  to  make  freah 
examinations,  and  also  for  the  said  most  reverend  gentleman  to  send  le- 
missory  lett^,  including  the  interrogatories,  to  different  persons;  but 
he  expressly  protests  against  their  being  obliged  to  give  superflaons 
proo&.  First  the  attorney-general,  who  recites  the  accusation,  claims 
to  be  heard  on  the  matter  recited,  and  weighs  every  word,  act,  deed, 
fact  and  confession.  According  to  his  report  everytlung  is  summed  up 
till  all  be  made  manifest.  He  proves  and  weighs  the  words  of  the 
most  illustrious  and  reverend  Cardinal,  who,  unmindful  of  his  salvation 
and  of  the  benefits  received  firom  the  Holy  Church,  has  both  publicly 
and  openly  deviated  from  the  Catholic  fedth  taught,  held,  and  preached 
by  her,  and  this  we  aver  to  be  true. 

Scholia  ob  Kots  ok  the  above. 

''  The  perverse  and  impious  Inquisitors  and  attomies  call  him  nn- 
mindfiil  of  his  salvation,  who  aspires  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gennine 
doctrine  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  corrupted  by  impostors  with  the 
vilest  idolatries  most  wickedly  devised.  If  they  call  Morone  tin- 
gratefiil,  he  was  so  certainly  to  the  Popes  who  have  loaded  him  with 
so  many  titles.  Had  he  introduced  and  defended  doctrine  contnuy  to 
the  Word  of  God  they  would  have  defended  Mm.  It  is  in  this  light 
that  fEivourers  of  the  Pope  look  upon  these  matters ;  as  if  we  ought  to 
esteem  him  more  than  the  truth  taught  by  Christ.  I  am  not  sniprised 
that  besides  being  xmgratefiil  he  has  offered  to  swear,  for  all  the  bishops 
oblige  themselves  by  oath  to  defend  the  papacy  and  persecute  the 
rebeUious. 

Abticlb  n. 
'*  Inasmuch  as  he  holds,  and  asserts  that  he  believes,  that  the  article 
of  justification  by  £uth  was  to  be  remodelled  before  and  after  the 
Council  of  Trent. 
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Aehclb  in. 

"  Ifuumueh  as  lie  said  to  a  certain  prelate  that  the  Couneil  of  Trent 
oog^t  to  retract  its  opinions  on  the  article  of  jnstificationi  and  that  it 
would  do  80. 

AsncLE  IV. 

"  Inasmuch  as  when  he  was  at  the  Council  of  Trent^  he  wrote  to 
his  yiear  at  Modena  desiring  him  to  declare  to  the  people  that  they 
ought  to  trust  only  in  the  blood  of  Christ. 

Abticle  Y. 

"Inasmuch  as  he  holds  and  believes,  or  professes  to  hold  and 
believe,  that  the  priest  does  not  absolve  the  penitent  who  confesses  his 
ans  to  him  in  the  sacrament  of  confession,  but  only  declares  him  to  be 
absolved. 

Abticlb  YI. 

"  Jbuumuch  as  he  wrote  letters  from  Trent  to  the  aforesaid  vicar, 
desiring  him  to  assemble  in  his  name  all  the  priests  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  confessions,  and  explain  absolution  to  them,  and  state 
that  it  was  Christ  who  absolved  them. 

"  This  letter  was  matter  of  great  rejoicing  to  the  Lutherans  of 

Modena. 

Aeticle  Vll. 

"Inasmuch  as  he  holds  and  believes,  or  professes  to  hold  and 
believe,  that  the  Pope  is  not  to  be  obeyed  as  vicar  of  Christ,  but  only 
as  a  temporal  prince;  and  that  he  asserted  that  he  did  not  consider 
himself  bound  as  bishop  of  Modena  to  obey  the  Pope,  except  as  a  tem- 
poral prince. 

AsnoLs  YUE. 

"Inasmuch  as  he  holds  and  believes,  or  professes  to  hold  and 
believe,  that  our  good  works,  though  done  by  the  grace  of  Gk>d,  are  not 
meritorious ;  and  that  he  himself  owns  that  for  any  good  work,  such  as 
celebrating  the  mass,  he  deserves  hell. 

Abticle  IX. 

"  Inasmuch  as  in  holding  this  opinion  in  view,  he  reproved  a  certain 
preacher  at  Modena  because  he  preached  on  justification  in  a  sense 
contrary  to  the  opinions  of  Luther,  and  said  that  good  works  done  by 
the  gTBoe  of  God  merited  eternal  life.  He  (Morone)  not  only  pro- 
hibited him  from  preaching,  but  sent  him  away  from  the  city. 

Abticle  X. 

"  Inasmuch  as  he  holds  and  believes,  and  professes  to  hold  and 
believe,  that  we  ought  not  to  pray  to  the  saints. 

Abtiolb  XI. 

"  Inasmuch  as  he  reproved  a  certain  preacher  because  he  preached 
upon  the  merits  and  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  enjoined  him  to 
preach  Christ  and  his  Gospel,  and  not  so  many  merits  and  so  many 
saints. 
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Abticle  XTT. 

"Inasmuch  as  he  reproved  certain  Mars  who  with  a  loud  Toioe 
sang  these  words :  '  Arise  our  Adyocate,  (in  Antiphony) ;  €K>d  saye  the 
Queen.' 

ASTICLE  XIII. 

.  **  Inasmueh  as  while  conversing  with  a  learned  monk  about  the 
adoration  of  the  Koly  Cross,  he  gave  an  heretical  opinion  against  such 
adoration. 

Abticle  XTV. 

"  Inasmueh  as  when-  infonned  that  some  persons  were  shocked 
because  proper  reverence  had  not  been  shewn  to  tiie  relics  of  a  saint,  he 
reproved  those  monks,  saying  he  wondered  how  they  could  hold  those 
rdics  in  such  veneration. 

Article  XV. 

"  Inft9mueh  as  he  interpreted  those  words,  '  do  not  rouse  one  nation 
against  another  by  the  sword/  to  mean  it  was  not  lawfid  to  go  to  war* 

Abuclb  XYI. 

^'  Inasmueh  as  to  a  certain  preacher,  whom  he  took  for  a  Latheran, 
he  said  that  he  ought  to  preach  upon  justification,  upon  the  invocation 
of  saints,  upon  predestination,  and  similar  topics  according  to  Luther^s 
opinions,  except  on  the  subject  of  the  sacrament. 

Abticle  XVII. 

"  Inasmueh  as  he  keeps  by  him,  and  reads  the  writings  of  heretics^ 
and  gives  them  to  others  to  read. 

Abticle  XVIII. 

''  Inasmueh  as  he  took  great  pains  to  distribute  a  little  book  entitled 
The  Benefits  of  Christ;  and  gave  orders  to  a  heretical  bookseller,  or 
suspected  of  heresy,  to  sell  as  many  of  such  books  as  he  could,  and  give 
them  freely  to  those  who  could  not  pay,  and  he  would  repay  him. 

Abticle  XIX. 

"  Inasmueh  as  he  kept  heretics  in  his  house,  and  persons  suspected 
of  heresy,  and  had  many  of  them  for  servants,  and  was  intimate  with 
many  others,  particularly  with  certain  prelates,  and  that  he  gave  money 
to  poor  heretics  or  persons  suspected  of  heresy. 

Abtiolb  XX. 

''  Inasmuch  as  he  favoured  heretics  or  persons  suspected  of  heresy, 
more  particularly  at  Bologna ;  for  he  promised  them  that  if  anything 
was  decreed  against  them,  or  if  they  were  arrested,  if  they  let  him 
know,  he  would  declare  that  these  heretics  were  not  to  be  persecuted, 
since  God  himself  tolerated  them. 

Abticle  XXI. 

"  Inasmuch  as  that  in  returning  from  the  Council  of  Trent  he  asked 
pardon  of  some  Modenese  heretics,  or  persons  suspected  of  heresy,  for 
having  on  former  occasions  persecuted  them.^ 

1  These  articlefl  are  to  be  found  in  Wolfii  Leet  Memorab, 
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If  these  articles  are  genuine,  which  we  have. no  reason  to 
doubt,  Morone  was  certainly  in  a  Romish  sense  a  heretic.  The 
reader  will  recollect  how  greatly  the  reformed  opinions  prevailed 
in  Modena,^  and  how  he  endeavoured  to  hush  up  the  scandal 
cast  upon  his  diocese  by  the  signa^ture  of  a  Confession  of  faith. 
If  the  above  were  in  very  deed  his  opinions  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  change,  but  he  might  and  did  conceal  them,  and  after 
his  imprisonment  he  shewed  himself  so  little  of  a  heretic  that  as 
president  of  the  Council  he  upheld  the  pontifical  power.  It  was 
by  his  energy  and  skill  that  it  was  brought  to  a  respectable 
termination.  Moderate  men,  under  a  bad  system  and  at  critical 
seasons,  are  not  so  useful  as  they  appear;  for  their  soothing 
influence  often  tends  to  establish  evils  which  might  otherwise 
be  uprooted.  Cardinal  Borromeo,  though  a  good  and  well- 
meaning  man,  obscured  the  light  and  restrained  the  liberty  of 
the  Gospel  by  his  slavish  attachment  to  the  ceremonious  ritual 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  At  a  later  period  the  Jan- 
senists,  though  largely  acquainted  with  divine  truth,  were  pre- 
vented from  receiving  it  in  its  entireness  by  their  blind  obedience 
to  pontifical  authority.  Their  *  voluntary  humility'  clogged  the 
chariot-wheels  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  which  they  might 
otherwise  have  been  privileged  to  roll  triumphant  throughout 
their  native  land. 

Morone  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  honourable  ease 
and  leisure.  He  united  with  Borromeo  in  encouraging  the 
learned  Venetian  printer  Paolo  Manuzio'  to  come  and  establish 
his  press  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome  in  1561. 

At  the  death  of  Pius  IV.  in  1566  Morone  was  very  near 
being  elected  Pope;"  unfortunately  for  Italy  sterner  counsels 
prevailed,  and  the  Inquisitor,  Cardinal  Alessandrino,  was  raised 
to  the  papal  chair.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what 
were  Morone's  feelings  when  he  saw  the  power  of  the  Inquisition, 
from  which  he  had  suffered  so  much,  again  seated  on  the  papal 
throne.  Whatever  might  be  his  reflections,  he  is  not  the  first 
statesman  or  moralist  who  has  discovered  that  a  single  step 
in  a  wrong  direction  brings  with  it  grievous  and  inevitable 

^  See  Chap.  xn.  '  See  Appendix  E. 

'  Pins  XT.  gaye  him  a  salary  of  500  crowns,  but  in  1570,  finding  the  air  of  Some 
disagree  with  his  health,  he  returned  to  Venice.  He  might  have  had  other  reasons 
for  this  change  during  the  reign  of  Pius  y. 
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conseqaenoes.  He  was  twice  sent  hj  Pins  Y.  on  missioiis 
of  state ;  to  G«noa  in  1575  to  appease  dvil  discords ;  and  to 
Maximilian  II.  to  petsnade  him  to  accept  the  offered  crown 
of  Poland/  Morone  died  at  Bome  in  1580,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  the  Minerva.  His  active  occupations  prevented 
his  leaving  behind  him  any  writings  of  importance;  some 
letters  of  his  are  to  be  found  among  those  of  cardinals  Pole  and 
Cortese,  and  some  of  his  orations  are  also  extant.' 

1  Kazimiliaxin.  died  at  Batisbon  on  the  12Ui  of  October,  1676.  ThisamuUe 
and  enUghtened  soTereign  was  deroid  of  ambition  and  indined  to  Uie  pdnc^ln  of 
the  Beformation.  Hia  conduct  in  priyate  was  no  leas  admirable  than  the  clemency 
of  his  rule  as  Emperor.  He  married  his  cousin,  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  r.  She 
▼as  a  bigoted  piinoess,  and  Maximilian  is  to  be  blamed  for  leaTing  the  edacation 
of  his  children  in  her  hands.  Out  of  sixteen  children,  three  daughters  and  six  sons 
suryiyed  him. — Coxe,  Souse  of  Austria^  yol.  ii.  p.  57. 

'  The  aboye  history  of  Morone  is  taken  from  Schelhom,  AmcmUaUa  LiUrttrim^ 
iom.  xii.  p.  58,  in  which  is  inserted  his  life  by  Joannes  CkKnrgius  Fiickius ;  Poes. 
Frot  PubL  in  Gymnas.  Ulmens;  and  Tirabosdu,  LtU^  lUA.  torn.  yii.  p.  260. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

PjiLEABIO  PB0FE8S0B  AT  LUCCA. 
1550— 1555* 


1HBXB    POFBB — JTrUTTB    XXL — ^WAB — MABOELLO     IL — ^HIB    GHABACTBBi — ^LBITBB    OF 
SSaiPAJXDO — ^PAUL  rv. — SSB  CHABAGTBBr— LSTTEE  OF  FALXABIO  OV  THB  DBATK 

OF  FLAMINIO— ANBITBB  BY  CABDINAL  MA7FEI — OOILBBBPONDENCB   WITH  BlOd 

HIGH  BSFirrATION  OF  FALEASIO — ^HI8  OCCUPATIONS  AT  LT70GA— OADIO— LETTS& 
OF  IKTIIODUCTION— OBATIOK  ON  THS  BEST  STUDIES — ^DISSATISFAOnOir — ^LBTTBB 
FBOM  00B8INI — ANBWEB  BT  PALBABIO— PXTBLIGATIOK  OF  HIS  0BATI0M8 — ^PAGAKIO 
WIBHBS  TO  00  TO  LUCCA  AS  A  TBACHEB — CB8AB  OBASSUS  WOUIOW  THE  BBCTOB 

OF  THE   X7NIVBB8ITT   AT  PISA — ^IS  PUT  TO  DEATH — ^PALEABIO'S   0B8EBTATI0NS 

TJmTEBSrrT  of  PIBA — ILUTBBS  of  PALEABIO — ^DANOBBOUS  OOMFIKEMENT  OF  HIB 
WIFB — ^LATDI  XPIGBAM— PALBABIO  DfPBOTES  HU  TILLA — ^BBOKBN  HEALTH — 
URTEB  TO  FTBBIOI— OBATION  ON  HAPPINB88 — ^LEAYBB  LUOOA. 

We  left  Paleario  at  Lucca  lectming  on  eloquence.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  how  long  he  remained  there ;  some 
saj  that  he  occupied  the  professor's  chaur  for  nine  or  ten  years, 
others  only  five.  However  this  may  be,  a  number  of  interesting 
letters  which  he  wrote  while  at  Lucca  will  now  occupy  our 
attention.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  account 
of  the  anxiety  with  which  he  doubtless  watched  the  deliberations 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  but  from  the  plan  which  he  drew  up  of 
a  free  General  Council^  we  may  be  sure  he  deeply  sympathised 
with  the  disappointments  of  the  Protestants. 

After  the  death  of  Paul  UL  three  Popes  had  appeared  in 
rapid  succession,  all  of  essentially  different  characters.  Julius  III., 
the  president  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  was  elected  through  the 
influence  of  the  cardinals  Famese  and  Guise.  His  one  act  of 
importance  seems  to  have  been  the  recalling  the  Council  to 

1  See  Vol.  I.  p.  343. 
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Trent  and  commanding  it  to  resume  its  deliberations  there. 
The  public  were  somewhat  shocked  at  his  departing  from  the 
judicious  system  of  Paul  III.,  of  choosing  men  of  known  worth 
and  experience  for  the  office  of  cardinal.  To  the  great  disgust 
of  the  consistory  he  conferred  this  dignity  on  his  &Yonrite 
Innocenzo  del  Monte,^  the  son  of  a  poor  beggar-woman.  Julius 
took  part  alternately  with  Austria  and  France  during  the  war£ue 
about  Parma  and  Piacenza,  and  leagued  himself  with  the  latter 
power  while  his  allies  the  Turks  were  ravaging  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  people  of  Siena  rose  against  the  Emperor's 
lieutenant,  Diego  Urtado  de  Mendozza,  who  was  building  a  fort 
to  overawe  and  oppress  them,  and  assistance  was  secretly 
entreated  from  France.  Ambrogio  Gatarino,  Claudio  Tolomei, 
and  all  the  liberals  of  Siena,  thought  by  changing  masters  they 
would  maintain  their  freedom,  but  Charles  ordered  Toledo  viceroy 
of  Naples  to  march  his  troops  into  Tuscany.  The  Pope,  though 
nominally  neutral,  sent  8,000  troops  under  the  command  of 
Ascanio  della  Comia  his  nephew.  Cosimo  duke  of  Florence 
also  was  thought  favourable  to  French  influence,*  though  he 
frimished  the  Imperial  forces  with  money,  provisions,  and  artillery. 
The  fact  was,  he  wanted  Siena  for  himself;  and  when  Henry  II. 
recalled  De  Thermes  and  gave  Pietro  Strozzi  the  command  of 
his  troops  in  Siena,  Cosimo  had  then  the  double  motive  of 
destroying  his  bitterest  enemy  and  acquiring  additional  territory: 
he  went  openly  to  war,  and  finally  succeeded  in  getting  posses- 
sion of  Siena  and  incorporating  it  with  the  duchy  of  Tuscany. 

While  this  disturbance  was  going  on  in  the  centre  of  Italy 
war  raged  between  Austria  and  France,  but  the  states  of  the 
Pope  were  at  peace.  Julius  himself  was  entirely  devoted  to  his 
private  amusements ;  his  great  delight  was  making  a  beautiful 
garden  just  out  of  the  Porta  del  Popolo^  and  for  this  diversion 
he  neglected  all  public  business.  One  thing  he  desired  as  the 
glory  of  his  reign,  the  arrival  of  an  English  ambassador  to  pay 
him  homage  and  announce  the  reestablishment  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  religion  in  that  kingdom ;  but  this  satisfaction  was  not 
granted  him,  for  he  died  in  a  fit  of  the  gout  on  the  29th  of 

1  Julius  happened  oja.ce  to  see  him  seised  hy  an  ape,  and  was  so  pleased  with  his 
spirit  and  courage  that  from  that  moment  he  adopted  him  as  his  own,  and  gaye  him 
his  family  name. — Banke,  Sitt.  of  the  Pcpet,  p.  72. 

*  Muratori,  Afmalif  torn.  x.  p.  98. 
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March  1554,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  an  inoffensive 
bnt  undignified  pontiff.^ 

A  few  days  afterwards,  on  the  9th  of  April,  to  the  great 
gratification  of  all  good  men,  Marcello  Cervini*  was  announced 
Pope  as  Marcello  II.  Endowed  with  no  common  talents  and 
learning,  of  a  pnre  and  upright  life,  filled  with  a  disinterested 
zeal  for  improvement,  this  choice  seemed  to  promise  a  glorious 
pontificate  when  he  was  suddenly  cut  off  after  a  short  reign  of 
twenty-two  days.  "Whatever  might  have  been  the  hopes  of  his 
contemporaries,  as  one  of  his  greatest  excellencies  was  the  grave 
and  judicious  manner  in  which  he  upheld  the  authority  of  the 
Boman  See,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  when  he  held 
that  power  himself  he  would  have  ventured  on  any  substantial 
reforms.  If  sincere  he  might  have  reiterated  the  complaints 
of  the  upright  Adrian,  that  a  Pope  was  not  at  liberty  to  do  good, 
and  lamented  that  the  restrictions  of  an  antiquated  and  worn-out 
system  were  opposed  to  all  progress.  But  it  is  more  than 
probable  he  would  never  have  got  thus  far,  but  contented 
himself  with  transmitting  to  his  successors  untouched  the  in- 
fallible authority  which  aspired  to  govern  the  world. 

Girolamo  Seripando,  archbishop  of  Salerno,  general  of  the 

Augustine  order,  expresses  himself  with  much  acuteness  and 

judgment  in  a  letter  to  Braccio  Martelli,  bishop  of  Fiesole'  on 

the  probable  success  of  his  reforms,  had  he  been  spared  to  make 

them. 

To  THE  Bishop  07  Fiesole. 

*'  As  your  reverence  deigns  to  converse  ro  frankly  and  fiBuniliarly  with  me  and 
to  express  your  opinion  so  fiilly  by  letter,  I  must  also  satisfy  myself  by  openly 
giving  yon  my  views  of  the  events  which  are  occurring.    I  never  could  bring 

myself  to  believe  that  the  cardinal  de  Santa  Crooe  wonld  ever  be  Pope 

Bat  behold,  against  my  belief,  I  have  seen  him  elected.  When  I  heard  of  it 
I  began  to  think  of  God*s  omnipotence,  which  so  often  makes  men  do  what 
they  do  not  wish,  and,  according  to  human  judgment,  what  they  ought  not  to 
do.    When  we  rightly  invoke  the  Holy  Spirit  it  will  always  be  so,  for  to 


1  See  Hmatori,  Annali,  torn.  x.  p.  135;  Platina,  Vite  di  Papi,  p.  549;  and 
Banke,  Hiti.  ofthsFop^y  Kelly's  translation,  p.  71. 

*  Bom  in  1501  of  a  noble  family  at  Monte  £euio  della  Marca,  died  1555. 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  bishop  was  severely  reprimanded  by  the 
legates  at  the  Council  of  Trent  for  sustaining  the  authority  of  the  Council  instead 
of  that  of  the  Pope,  and  that  in  consequence  he  was  recalled  from  Trent. — Saipi, 
GmcUio  Tridmiino^  p.  172. 
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inToke  sinoerely  the  Holy  Spirit  meanB  that  we  do  not  wish  to  be  governed 
by  our  own  spirits.    Thns  it  often  happens  that  men  do  not  approve  what 
they  have  done  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  when  they  come  to  compare  it  with  their 
own,  they  repent  and  are  grieved,  and  would  like  to  retract.     This  is  becatLse 
they  have  not  really  invoked  the  Holy  Spirit,  bat  only  desired  to  be  assisted 
in  carrying  out  their  own  wilL    When  I  heard  this  unexpected  news  I  said, 
N<m  eat  imposdbiU  apud  Deum  amne  verbum.    As  for  the  public  benefit 
of  the  Church  reformation,  about  which  your  lordship  writes,  certainly  I  hoped 
for  a  good  deal,  but  yet  I  was  somewhat  doubtful,  for  I  knew  how  great  the 
di£ferenoe  is  between  contemplating  a  thing,  talking,  and  even  writing  of  it, 
and  putting  it  in  practice.    In  imagining  or  planning  there  is  great  pleasure 
and  gratification.    Conversing  and  writing  brings  us  tspg\Mm%  and  as  long  as 
we  are  laying  our  plans  and  discoursing  about  what  can  be  dume,  there  is  no 
fiitigue  or  bitterness,  nor  anything  to  annoy  us.    We  are  like  merchants,  sore 
of  gain,  and  not  calculating  on  any  loss.    But  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  sot  and 
put  our  designs  into  execution,  then  comes  the  labour  and  struggle,  which  be- 
fore perhaps  we  had  never  thought  of,  and  we  begin  to  experience  how  much 
more  pleasant  it  is  to  criticise  other  people's  actions  than  for  our  own  to  be 
sulject  to  their  judgment.  The  more  we  feel  we  are  right,  the  more  displeased 
we  are  at  being  blamed ;  and  we  need  a  great  deal  of  grace  to  be  able  to  bear 
patiently  what  our  blessed  Christ  so  patiently  endured,  when  it  was  said  of 
him,  'But  we  trusted  that  it  had  been  he  which  should  have  redeemed 
Israel.'^     These  words  may  be  applied  to  all  who  in  any  enterprise  do  not 
equal  the  particular  expectations  of  every  body,  a  thing  which  we  know  to  be 
impossible,  as  there  is  so  much  variety  in  the  inclinations  of  men.    l^us, 
though  from  the  reformation  and  public  actions  of  this  good  pontiff  I 
oertainly  hoped  much,  I  feared  still  more;  and  I  seemed  to  see  my  Mend 
removed  from  a  broad,  safe,  and  delightM  path,  where  for  his  own  pleasuie 
he  had  securely  walked  for  many  years,  into  a  nairow,  rough,  and  dangerous 
road,  where  he  could  not  move  a  step  without  fear  of  Mling.    When  death 
carried  him  off,  after  twenty-two  days'  reign,  what  did  I  say,  seeing,  as  your 
lordship  remarks,  all  hope  of  renovation  and  reform  cut  off  in  so  sudden  and 
unforeseen  a  manner?    What  were  my  feelings  when  I  head  all  good  men 
around  me  exclaiming,  'We  trusted  that  it  had  been  he  which  riiould 
have  redeemed  Israel'  P     Your  lordship  knows  what  I  fdt  and  said  when 
I  heard  of  this  death.    To  conceal  nothing  from  you,  I  may  say  that  my 
words  and  feelings  were  like  those  of  the  Shunammite  woman,  who  when  she 
found  her  son  dead,  laid  him  at  the  feet  of  EUsha,  saying,  '  Did  I  desire  a  son 
of  my  lord  P  Did  I  not  say.  Do  not  deceive  me.'^   I  remembered  thai  I  had  not 
prayed  by  name  for  him  that  he  might  be  Pope,  but  only  that  one  might  be 
chosen  who  would  take  away  the  great  opprobrium  and  derision  which  for  so 
many  years  had  been  attached  to  the  holy  names  of  Church,  Council,  and  Beform. 
Our  hopes  had  been  raised  to  the  utmost,  and  indeed  were  no  longer  hopes, 
but  faets  and  secure  possession,  when  death  destroyed  all,  and  threw  us  into 
a  worse  state  than  before;  that  is,  into  a  kind  of  despair  and  fear  that  we  are 


1  Luke  xziv.  21.  •  2  Kimn  iv.  28. 
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vkder  God*8  dttpleasnre,  and  as  if  He  had  been  sleeping  when  the  election  took 
place,  and  had  roused  himself  to  destroy  this  good  work  in  a  moment,  being 
done  against  his  will  and  in  contempt  of  his  Omnipotence.  But  this  is  &i 
from  being  the  case.  The  creation  of  Pope  Maroello  was  of  God,  for  in  all 
that  we  do  Gfod  works  in  and  for  ns.  The  death  of  Pope  Maroello  came  from 
(3od,  for  both  death  and  life  are  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord ;  but  as  your  lordship 
says,  who  can  penetrate  the  deep  secrets  of  the  comisels  of  Qod  P  . . . .  Blessed 
be  Crod  in  all  his  works.  I  commend  myself  to  your  lordship  with  all  my 
heart.    Salerno.   &th  of  May,  1555. 

"  Servant  of  yonr  Beyerence, 

GiBOLAMO  SeBIFAKDO.^" 

The  sorrow  for  the  death  of  the  upright  and  well-intentioned 
Marcello  11.  was  much  increased  hj  the  election  of  the  fierce  and 
imperious  Giovan  Fietro  Caraffik.*  He  was  of  a  noble  Neapolitan 
&milj^  and  had  been  put  forward  in  the  conclave  by  cardinal 
Famese  on  account  of  his  known  dislike  to  the  Imperialists. 
The  election  was  hurried  on,  and  in  the  short  space  of  twenty- 
three  days  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  Caraffii^  who  took  the 
name  of  Paul  lY.  As  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark, 
his  genius  was  more  of  a  military  than  of  a  civil  or  religious 
nature^  and  he  did  not  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  bring  with  him 
to  the  Pontifical  throne  a  single  quality  befitting  the  title  of 
vicar  of  Christ  During  a  long  life  his  active  and  impetuous 
temper  had  tried  various  outlets  for  its  energy,  and  now  when 
he  least  expected  it  he  was  raised  to  that  supreme  station  which 
made  him  in  a  certain  sense  the  master  of  Europe.  He  was 
a  man  of  natural  talent  and  sufficiently  learned,  exemplary  in 
his  conduct,  and  had  in  his  younger  days  joined  the  Oratory  of 
Divine  Love,  a  society  whose  members  sought  to  revive  the 
flame  of  piety  in  the  Church.  In  concert  with  Graetano  Thiene 
he  founded  the  order  of  the  Theatines,  and  seemed  to  despise  all 
worldly  advantages ;  but  ambition  often  lurks  beneath  the  cowl, 
and  this  was  eminently  the  case  with  cardinal  CaraSa.  No  one 
contested  with  him  the  honour  of  founding  the  Holy  Inquisition, 
and  his  biographer,  Caracciolo,  justly  claims  for  him  the  merit 
of  combating  heresy  by  means  of  this  odious  tribunal.  ^^  Before 
its  institution,''  he  says,  ^'  in  various  cities  in  Italy,  and  particu- 
larly at  Florence,  there  were  so  many  Macchiavelli  and  Came- 
secchi  that  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  Catholic  faith  remained.'" 

1  LttUre  di  Hincipif  lih.  iii.  p.  160. 

>  Bom  in  1476,  died  1659.    He  had  been  bishop  of  Ghieti,  and  waa  thence 
called  Cardinal  Teatino,  from  Th&atgj  the  Latin  of  Chieti. 

^  Gsraoeiolo^  Vita  tU  JPgul  IV,  capo  iii.  p.  22.    See  Appendix  A. 
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Muratori,  in  his  forcible  style,  says  that  he  resembled  the 
Vesuvius  of  his  native  country,  always  boiling  up,  hard,  passion- 
ate and  immoveable,  actuated  by  a  zeal  for  religion,  but  a  zeal 
so  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith  that  instead 
of  attracting  it  repulsed.  Physiognomists,  when  they  beheld 
his  proud  haughty  countenance,  his  flashing  sunken  eyes, 
presaged  the  calamities  he  would  bring  on  Italy.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  however,  he  made  such  liberal  con- 
cessions to  the  Boman  people  that  they  decreed  him  a  statue  on 
the  Capitol. 

These  public  causes  for  sorrow  were  most  acutely  felt  by 
Paleario ;  but  the  death  of  Flaminio  in  the  same  year  that 
Paul  lY.  was  elected  Pope  deprived  him  both  of  a  friend  and 
a  protector,  and  he  bewails  his  loss  with  much  feeling  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend  cardinal  Maffei.^ 

AoNio  Palejlbio  to  Cabdinal  Beskabdiho  Matfsi. 

"  When  the  sad  news  reached  ToBcany  of  Flaminio's  4eath,  I  was  deeply  af- 
fected at  the  loss  of  so  excellent  a  man  and  so  dear  a  friend,  and  hy  the  conversation 
of  all  who  commiserated  and  lamented  the  fate  of  learned  men.  I  had  not  yet 
recovered  the  wound  I  received  at  the  death  of  Sadoleto  and  Bemho,  and  tiiis 
last  blow  grieved  me  the  more,  becanse,  if  his  holy  life  had  been  prolonged, 
he  wonld  have  relieved  me  from  great  annoyance.  Only  a  few  days  before  he 
was  taken  ill  he  had  been  conversing  with  some  persons  from  Lnoca  about 
me,  in  such  terms  that  I  could  see  pliunly  that  on  any  occasion  when  ray 
credit  snd  reputation  were  at  stake  he  would  not  have  failed  to  assist  me. 
Even  when  suffering  from  the  quartan  fever  he  enquired  of  Lilio,'  to  whom 
he  knew  I  was  much  attached,  where  I  was,  what  I  was  doing,  how  many 
children  I  had,  and  how  he  could  serve  me.  Thus  I  feel  persuaded,  that  if 
he  had  lived,  I  should  in  future  have  found  him  ready  to  assist  me.  When 
LUio  wrote  me  this  I  was  so  deeply  moved,  that  never  will  his  remem- 
brance be  effaced  from  my  heart.  It  is  sad  indeed  to  think  that  his  inunortal 
genius  has  so  soon  passed  away ;  but  when  I  recal  his  courtesy  and  greatness 
of  mind,  his  activity,  industry,  and  piety,  I  cannot  but  dwell  on  so  soothing 
a  subject.  In  short,  I  find  it  impossible  to  refruin  from  thinking  and  speak- 
ing of  Flaminio ;  this  is  my  only  consolation  and  reliefl  As  I  do  not  see  how 
my  grief  for  the  death  of  three  such  learned  men  can  be  assuaged,  I  try  to 
beguile  my  thoughts  by  remembering  their  divine  and  heavenly  virtues,  and 
thus  lose  sight  for  a  moment  of  these  sad  times  in  which  we  have  lost  such 
distinguiBhed  men,  and  are  left  without  hope  of  ever  again  seeing  their  equals. 
What  I  think  of  them  your  wisdom  will  not  need  to  ask ;  for  you  know  that 


^  See  Appendix  B,  YoL  I. 

'  Silvestro  Lilio.    See  Chap,  xiv,  p.  175. 
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when  for  many  saooeflsiye  jeara  the  heavens  are  propiiions  and  the  soil 
fruitfiil,  a  period  of  sterility  generally  follows.  Thus  as  this  onr  age  has 
prodnoed  more  orators  and  poets  than  have  been  seen  for  generations  past, 
so  I  fear  that  in  these  stormy  times  there  will  be  a  great  poverty  of  talent. 
I  need  not  explain  myself  more  fully ;  you  will  understand  me  perfectly,  and 
will  only  add  that  no  Bembo,  or  Sadoleto,  or  Flaminio  will  again  appear,  and 
that  at  their  departure  the  snn  seems  to  have  left  the  world. 

"  Of  Pole,  your  worthy  colleague,  I  have  heard  nothing,  or  how  he  bears 
the  death  of  Flaminio.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  mind,  great  gpravity  of 
character,  and  well  furnished  with  wisdom ;  but  great  is  the  power  of  habit 
and  affectionate  attachment.  What  could  have  befiedlen  him  more  unfortu- 
nate P  Ton  should  go  every  day  to  see  him;  for  his  upright  life  and  sincere 
eharaeter  are  acknowledged  by  all  good  men,  and  he  must  be  very  dear  to 
yon  who  are  so  well  versed  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  have  always  been  so 
devoted  to  the  most  refined  studies.  Do  all  you  can  to  console  him:  you 
have  much  at  command,  both  by  your  learning  and  natural  disposition,  to 
comfort  the  afflicted ;  particularly  your  cheerful  countenance  and  lively  oon« 
versation.  Bring  it  all  forward :  though  absent,  I  see  his  sadness  and  de- 
pression of  spirits.  How  I  wish  I  were  now  at  Rome,  that  I  might  go  daily 
to  visit  the  last  relics  of  a  golden  age,  and  especially  yourself  whom  I 
hononr  and  venerate,  not  only  for  your  high  rank,  but  for  your  virtue  and 
excellence.  While  I  have  you,  I  shall  always  think  God  has  provided  a 
refuge  for  my  children  and  myself.  Although  I  have  lost  a  great  deal  by 
the  death  of  those  great  men,  much  still  remains  in  your  friendship  and  well- 
proved  kindness  towards  me.    Adieu.    March  7th,  1560.    Lucca."' 

CaSDIKAL  BBBNiiBDIKO  MaFFEI  TO  AOKIO  PaLEABIO. 

**  When  Lilio,  who  is  a  most  accomplished  gentleman,  comes  to  see  me, 
his  presence  and  conversation  are  always  most  agreeable,  but  never  more 
so  than  when  he  came  lately  to  bring  me  your  letter  and  to  speak  of  you. 
I  received  it  as  a  precious  gift ;  and  having  read  it,  I  was  much  pleased  with 
the  serionsness  and  elegance  with  which  you  lovingly  deplore  the  death  of 
tiie  most  learned  and  holy  Flaminio,  and  condole  with  those  who  have 
suffered  so  great  a  loss,  and  particularly  with  yourself.  His  death  is  mdeed 
an  irreparable  loss  to  literature,  on  account  of  his  fine  taste  and  learning ;  to 
religion,  for  his  piety  and  the  admirable  purity  and  sanctity  of  his  life ;  and 
to  all  good  men,  on  account  of  his  great  partiality  for  every  one  who  shewed 
any  signs  of  virtue.  He  died  in  so  devout  a  manner,  and  in  such  a  christian 
frame  of  mind,  that  it  would  be  almost  wicked  to  doubt  that  he  has  ex- 
dianged  the  great  misery  and  unhappiness  of  this  life  for  the  infinite  blessed- 
ness and  happiness  of  another  world.  We  who  love  him  ought  rather  to 
Tcrjotce  that  he  has  entered  into  so  much  joy,  than  grieve  for  the  loss  we 
ourselves  have  sustained.  Especially  since  he  has  left  ns  so  many  great 
pfoofii  of  his  talents  and  learning  in  every  kind  of  literature,  that  the  pleasing 
oecapation  of  reading  them  may  soothe  our  gnsS  and  sadness.    These  and 


*  Palearii  Opera^  lib.  iv.  ep.  23. 
VOL.  n.  Y 
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suoh-like  reflectionB  are  not  wanting  to  my  ooUeagoe  Pole,  as  means  of  oon- 
Bolation  for  the  death  of  Flaminio ;  but  his  own  holiness  and  leazning  famish 
him  with  still  greater  support  So  yon  need  not  think  that  he  requires  to  be 
comforted  by  me  or  by  any  other  person.  The  strength  and  virtoe  of  his 
character  haye  been  proved  in  many  heayy  misfortones  and  dangers.  As 
gold  tried  in  the  fire  only  shines  the  brighter  and  becomes  more  predons  and 
valnable;  so  he  in  his  sorrow  does  not  appear  so  mudi  an  object  of  pity 
as  of  congratulation,  on  aooonnt  of  his  great  firmness  and  strength  of  mind. 
I  sent  him,  however,  yonr  letter,  and  he  is  gratefol  fior  your  regaxd  and 
affection,  and  highly  praised  yonr  elegant  manner  of  writing.  As  to  your 
private  concerns,  be  firmly  persuaded,  my  dear  Aonio,  that  I  shall  take 
under  my  spedal  protection  whatever  regards  your  interest  and  advantage ; 
and  be  assured  you  will  not  find  yourself  mistaken  in  the  opinion  you 
entertain  of  my  affection  and  good-will  towards  you;  depend  on  me  fimr 
all  that  desire  and  anxiety  to  serve  you,  which  you  have  lost  in  the  fieiends 
whose  death  you  deplore.  Embrace  our  Lampridio  for  me.^  Adieu.  Borne, 
20th  of  April.'** 

While  Faleario  was  at  Lucca  he  kept  up  a  literaiy  cone- 
spondence  with  Bartolomeo  Bicd/  the  tutor  of  the  young  princes 
d'  Este,  sons  of  Ercole  IE.  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  of  Ben^  of 
France.  Bicci  was  a  native  of  Lugo  in  Bomagna,  and  a  pupil  of 
the  celebrated  Bomulo  Amaseo  at  Bologna.  He  completed  his 
studies  at  Paduaj  and  went  from  thence  to  Venice  to  study 
Greek  under  Marco  Musuro.  At  a  later  period  he  spent  several 
years  in  the  house  of  Giovanni  Comaro  as  tutor  to  his  son 
Luigi  who  afterwards  became  cardinal.  In  the  year  1534  he 
married  Flora  Bavana,  and  shortly  afterwards  opened  a  public 
school  at  Bavenna.  But  a  severe  illness  incapacitated  him  from 
the  fatigues  of  so  great  a  charge.  Desirous  of  again  enjoying 
the  leisure  and  refinement  of  a  tutorship  in  a  great  family,  he 
besought  his  friend  the  learned  Celio  Calcagnini,  professor  of 
beUes-lettres  at  Ferrara,  to  procure  for  him  the  appointment 
of  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  duke.  The  request  was  granted,  and 
in  1539  Bicci  went  to  Ferrara  and  was  presented  to  his  young 
pupil  Alfonso,  a  child  of  six  years  old.  His  second  pupil,  Luigi, 
was  bom  that  same  year.  These  royal  children  being  placed 
under  him  at  so  tender  an  age  became  greatly  attached  to  their 
tutor,  and  he  was  held  in  considerable  estimation  by  the  learned 
men^  of  Ferrara.  The  work  most  suited  to  the  cast  of  his  mind  was 

'  Paleaiio's  son,  about  foiuieen  years  old. 

3  Palearii  Opera,  Ub.  iy.  ep.  24.  3  Bom  1490,  died  1569. 

^  His  chief  productionfl  vere  some  orations,  letters,  and  essays  on  different  sub- 
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his  Apparatus  Latmm  Locutianis,  a  methodical  kind  of  grammar, 
in  which  verbs  and  nonns  are  ranged  apart  and  roles  given  for 
the  nse  of  them  conjointly.  This  work  did  not  sell,  and  he 
threw  the  blame  npon  the  printer  and  bookseller.  The  same 
complaints  were  made  then,  says  Tiraboschi/  which  are  made  now, 
that  the  booksellers  asked  a  high  price  for  books  on  purpose 
that  they  might  not  sell,  and  that  they  might  themselves  enjoy 
the  profit  of  exchanging  them  for  others.  Griyphins,  he  says, 
has  thrown  off  a  new  edition  of  3,000  copies. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  commencement  of  Paleario's 
fiiendshi]^  with  Bicci,  but  that  they  had  long  been  known  to 
each  other  is  evident  from  the  following  letters ;  probably  they 
met  first  at  Fadna,  that  concentrated  focus  for  learned  men. 

Bicci  good-humouredly  reproaches  Paleario  for  writing  in 
Italian.  ^'  But  I  acknowledge  that  I  am  as  unable  to  imitate 
your  Tuscan  style  as  if  I  had  been  brought  up  in  a  remote 
country,  though  we  aie  only  separated  by  the  Apennines.''*  In 
this  letter  he  mentions  a  report  that  a  mutual  iriend,  Jacopo 
Gxifolo,  is  dead,  who  had  gone  to  Siena  to  teach  classical 
literature.     He  concludes  his  letter  by  speaking  of  his  works  : 

**1  liave  not  any  copies  of  my  Apparaku  which  you  ask  for.  I  hear 
they  are  to  be  had  at  Florence;  you  can  enquire  of  the  bookBeUers  and 
arrange  with  them.  I  b^an  a  little  while  ago  a  work  on  Glory,  (see  what 
a  notion  I  have  taken  into  my  head).  I  have  divided  it  into  three  books ; 
the  first  is  already  finished,  and  I  am  working  at  the  other  two.  Were  you 
only  near  me,  and  we  were  not  separated  by  snch  Alpine  heights,  I  might  hope 
to  profit  by  your  judgment.    FarewelL    1  May."' 

The  reputation  of  Paleario  as  a  man  of  letters  was  at  this 
time  veiy  great.  Bicci,  in  a  letter  to  Alberto  Lolli/  extols 
Paleario  as  a  writer,  and  thinks  his  style  equal  and  even  superior 
to  that  of  Bembo  and  Navagiero,  the  models  of  the  day,  especi- 
ally his  Italian  compositions.  Bicci  dedicated  to  him  his 
eulogium  on  the  Tuscan  language.'  Except  the  Beneficioj  none 
of  the  Italian  compositions  of  Paleario  have  been  transmitted  to 
posterity ;  but  the  following  letter  shews  that  he  was  in  the  habit 

jecte.  Among  his  works  we  find  Be  ImitaiioMy  in  three  books,  which  was  highly 
approved  by  Bembo.  He  wrote  a  comedy  in  Italian,  called  Le  BaliCf  whidi 
Qaadrio  thinks  the  best  in  the  Italian  language. — See  Bart.  Bicci,  Opere. 

^  Tiraboschi,  Lett.  Ital.  tom.  vii.  p.  314. 

*  Pttlearii  OperOy  p.  614.  '  Ihid,  Ub.  iv.  ep.  6. 

^  Bicci,  Opere,  Ub.  It.  ep.  25.  ^  Lazzeri,  Miteeli,  tom.  ii. 

y2 
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of  writing  and  lecturing  in  Italian^  and  that  he  took  pleasure  in 
the  elegance  of  the  Tuscan  language. 

AoKio  PixsABio  TO  Babtolomeo  Rioci. 

"  I  do  indeed  confess  that  I  take  great  pleasnie  in  the  language  which 
is  at  present  commonly  used  in  Tuscany;  both  on  acoomit  of  its  beauty  and 
elegance,  and  because  it  is  not  so  veiy  different  from  the  langoage  of  Italy 
in  which  we  were  bom  and  brought  up,  and  have  as  it  were  sucked  in  with 
our  milk. 

"  What  would  I  give,  dear  Bioci,  if  nature  had  relieved  us  from  the  trouble 
which  we  daily  take  to  learn  languages.  This  would  certainly  have  been  the 
case,  as  the  sensations  of  all  people  and  nations  are  the  same  i£  rk  4p  rp  ^mt^f 
rw  iw  rf  ^vxS  mtBn/iirmw  HiifioKa^  the  sounds  of  the  voice  corresponded 
to  the  sensations  of  the  mind.  I  say  it  in  Greek  because  I  could  not  ex- 
pre^  it  so  well  in  Latin,  nor  perhaps  could  I  find  it  better  worded  even  in 
Italian.  As  with  a  friend  we  have  no  need  of  studied  phrases,  I  interpret 
this  as  meaning  that  we  ought  to  write  the  sentiments  of  our  hearts  as  they 
naturally  suggest  themselyes.  I  should  fear  to  afiront  our  ancient  fiiendsh^, 
if,  when  conferring  in  a  friendly  and  fiuniliar  manner  by  letter  as  if  we  were 
conversing  together,  we  were  to  occupy  ourselves  about  conjugating  Latin 
verbs.  Why  then,  you  will  say,  do  you  introduce  a  Greek  quotation  into 
a  Latin  letter  P  Because  on  account  of  my  habit  of  translation  I  do  it  un- 
consciously. As  while  we  are  in  a  profound  sleep  things  often  present  them* 
selves  to  the  mind,  which  when  awake  we  are  accustomed  daily  to  think  and 
speak  of;  so  when  we  write,  those  words  spontaneously  occur  which  in  writing 
and  reading  engage  our  attention.  I  may  also  tell  you,  as  you  have  im- 
parted to  me  your  resolution,  that  in  my  Latin  and  Greek  interpretations 
I  do  not  make  use  of  the  Latin  tongne,  that  I  may  not  be  too  much  curbed 
or  restrained.  Having  b^pm  to  take  a  different  course,  I  make  use  for  a 
time  of  the  Tuscan  language ;  I  do  not  say  Italian,  for  I  do  not  approve 
of  all  [the  Italian  dialects].  As  in  Greece  the  Attic  dialect  was  admirably 
adapted  to  oratory,  so  in  Italy  the  Tuscan  is  peculiarly  suited  both  for 
speaking  and  writing.  In  the  letters  which  you  have  so  often  written  to  me, 
I  perceive  that  you  are  not  a  vain  or  ostentatious,  but  a  careful  and  accurate 
writer.  But  of  this  enough:  I  now  proceed  to  tell  you,  to-day  the  fifth 
I  have  received  the  letter  you  wrote  to  me  last  year.  See  how  rarely  your 
letters  reach  me ;  I  no  longer  wonder  that  those  I  sent  from  Florence  have  not 
come  to  hand.  For  the  future,  to  overcome  all  obstadee,  I  will  expedite 
several  letters  containing  the  same  subject  whenever  your  interest  or  mine 
makes  it  desirable.  With  regard  to  the  names  of  the  old  Boman  fimiilies,  no 
one  cognisant  of  antiquity  dissents  from  your  opinion.  Those  same  persona 
(here  I  congratulate  you)  who  follow  the  Greek  system,  and  even  the 
barbarians,  to  appear  of  Latin  origin,  admonished  by  your  writings,  have 
altered  their  second  name  after  the  Boman  manner.  I  shall  certainly  go  in 
the  summer  holidays  to  pay  a  visit  to  our  friend  Grifolo,  and  meanwhile 
I  shall  assure  him  by  letter  of  your  friendly  sentiments  towards  him.  I  have 
already  written  about  the  ApparcUui  of  the  Latin  language.  The  money  was 
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pftid  at  Floienoe  in  ihe  name  of  Bonvim,  and  our  young  men  amply  provided ; 
on  this  aocoont  they  love  yon  eoroeedingly,  and  eagerly  expect  your  book  on 
Glory.    Adien."» 

This  letter  introdaces  us  into  the  presence  of  these  two 
learned  men,  and  makes  us  acquainted  with  their  private  thoughts 
and  studies.  We  are  also  here  given  to  understand  how  manj 
of  Paleario's  letters  are  lost ;  but  his  correspondence  shews  that 
up  to  this  time  he  had  not  been  at  Ferrara.'  In  his  allusion  to  the 
princesses  of  Ferrara  he  expresses  his  high  esteem  for  those  who 
directed  their  attention  to  divine  things,  and  greatly  exalts  this 
study  above  all  earthly  glory.  Speaking  of  Ben^  duchess 
of  Ferrara,  he  acknowledges  the  divine  light  which  drew  her  to 
the  consideration  of  the  highest  species  of  knowledge,  theology. 
We  observe  also  in  these  letters  the  refined  and  philosophical 
turn  of  his  mind,  and  how  much  he  felt  the  drudgery  of  teaching. 
Kioci,  on  the  contrary,  was  more  of  a  pedagogue ;  he  was  not 
troubled  with  any  large  or  aspiring  ideas,  nor  exposed  to  the 
mortification  of  being  disgusted  with  his  own  compositions. 

In  the  next  letter  Paleario  gives  some  account  of  his  occu- 
pations at  Lucca. 

AoKio  Palbabio  to  Babtoloxeo  Bicci. 

"If  I  write  to  yon  more  seldom  than  onr  long  friendship  would  seem 
to  reqnire,  I  beg  you  to  attribute  my  silence  rather  to  my  occupations  than 

to  negligence,  or  forgetfulness  of  your  regard  for   me All  who 

come  from  your  neighbourhood  with  a  message  from  you,  extol  your  great 
Idndnees  and  courtesy;  and  whenever  you  publish  anything,  you  make 
honourable  mention  of  my  name ;  for  this  I  can  make  no  return.  May  I  die 
if  I  am  not  disgusted  with  my  poor  translations,  both  Greek  and  Latin; 
an  occupation  into  which  I  am  thrust  as  into  a  tread-mill,  not  from  im- 
prudence, but  from  necessity.*  For,  as  you  may  know  from  the  nature  of  my 
studies,  I  haye  always  thought  it  a  mean  and  sordid  thing  for  a  person  who 
has  suffirient  talent  for  composing  original  works  to  stoop  to  the  serrile 
occnpation  of  translating  the  works  of  others.     But  as  my  patrimony  is 


1  Faleani,  Opera,  lib.  iy.  ep.  7. 

*  The  author  of  an  interesting  memoir  of  Olympia  Morata  says  that  Aonio 
Paleario  was  tutor,  in  company  with  Eicci,  to  the  Este  princes,  and  quotes  a  pes- 
asge  of  the  above  letter  in  proof.  But  this  letter  is  dated  Lucca,  and  written  from 
Ibence.  The  same  writer  also  says  that  it  was  probably  when  he  was  a  harassed 
wanderer  that  he  exercised  his  talents  as  a  teacher  at  the  sheltering  court  of  Fezrara. 
Paleario  was  never  **  a  harassed  wanderer ;"  he  was  a  small  proprietor,  had  a  villa 
of  his  own,  and  went  from  Siena  to  Lucca,  and  from  Lucca  to  Milan  as  professor. — 
Ofympia  Mi>rata,  Ser  Timetj  pp.  51,  64.    Ed.  1840. 
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small,  my  wife  ntiher  anrnptaous,  and  my  children  oostly,  and  my  ezpenoes 
consequently  very  great,  I  haye  undertaken  to  devote  myself  to  the  kind  of 
study  I  have  always  most  disliked. 

"  Thus  when  the  honourable  men,  inhabitants  of  Luoca,  invited  me  to 
interpret  (the  dassics)  for  an  bour  every  day,  and  promised  me  suitable 
remuneration,  I  accepted  it,  however  tiresome  and  even  hateful  it  is  to 
me.  For  I  bave  to  speak  eveiy  day  without  preparation,  wbidi  is  the  part 
of  a  sophist.  Not  to  do  this  I  always  devote  a  certain  portion  of  time  to  the 
consideration  of  my  sulject ;  which  time  I  generally  take  from  my  nigbt's 
rest.  As  I  do  not  approve  of  translations  being  unfurnished  with  the 
inexhaustible  treasures  of  Ghreek  literature,  I  employ  the  rest  of  tbe  day  in 
studying  Greek  authors.  But  this  didactic,  9JkurKaXuc6F,  manner  of  speaking 
is  too  concise  and  cannot  be  long  practised  without  risking  the  sacrifice  of 
spirit  and  vigour  in  composition.  When  I  perceived  there  was  a  danger 
of  my  falling  into  this  error,  I  returned  to  that  method  wbidi  you  so  mudi 
approve  of.  See  what  confidence  I  have  in  your  judgment.  From  the  letter 
which  I  lately  received  from  you,  I  find  that  you  are  pleased  with  some  of  my 
writings ;  this  bas  given  me  fresh  hope  of  being  able  to  write  some  orations. 
If  tbe  printer  does  not  delay,  you  will  very  soon  see  them,  such  as  they  are.^ 

"  Do  you  on  the  other  band  send  your  book  on  Grlory.  I  beseech  you  not 
to  keep  me  expecting  it  any  longer.  If  it  is  not  finished,  know  that  it  is 
a  book  worthy  of  being  termuiated  by  you,  who  by  your  talents  and  assiduous 
application  have  acquired  so  elegant  a  style  of  diction,  and  who  reside 

among  princes  whose  ladies  are  wiser  than  many  kings.' I  write  you 

this  in  order  that,  in  composing  your  work  on  Grlory,  you  may  not  in  the 
presence  of  sucb  illustrious  and  glorious  princes,  worthy  of  bong  set  fortii 
as  an  example  to  the  whole  world,  propose  for  imitation  those  who  are  famous 
for  warlike  deeds,  and  who  think  all  excellence  confined  to  feats  of  anns. 
They  are  such  bitter  enemies  of  our  studies,  that  from  their  disapproval 
we  see  tbe  hopes  of  literary  men  grow  feeble  and  vanish.  It  is  scarcely 
credible  how  great  is  tbe  pride  and  ignorance  of  some  men.  I  believe 
myself  to  be  beloved  by  you  as  much  as  I  desire — that  is  a  great  deal.  If  then 
you  love  me  let  these  people*  remain  in  dust  and  darkness ;  for  were  we 
even  to  prostrate  ourselves  at  their  feet  they  wonld  not  extend  a  band  to  raise 
us When  I  arrived  at  Colle,  I  sent  my  children  to  make  predse  en- 
quiries about  Qrifolo;  the  next  day  they  brought  back  from  Siena  the  joyful 
and  mucb-desired  intelligence  that  be  was  in  full  vigour  of  mind,  immersed 
in  study,  and  highly  esteemed  by  bis  scholars ;  that  be  was  busy  writing 


I  This  must  have  been  the  first  edition  of  Paleario's  Orations,  a  very  rare  volume 
now  before  me,  printed  at  Luoca  by  Yinoentius  Busdra^s  in  1651.  This  scarce 
edition  contains  only  the  orations  delivered,  with  a  short  preface  by  the  printer. 
See  Appendix  B. 

s  For  the  remainder  of  this  passage  about  the  Duchess  of  Fenara  and  her 
daughters,  see  Chap,  xm.,  p.  101. 

>  Paleario  rightly  judged  that  war  and  ambition  were  the  ruin  of  literatore. 


/ 
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some  work,  and  letained  a  lively  remembranoe  of  you  and  of  me.    Luoca.  8th 
October,  1550."^ 

This  second  letter  to  Eicci  gives  us  an  insight  into  Paleario's 
literary  tastes,  and  brings  as  into  closer  contact  with  his  in- 
tellectual character.  His  was  not  a  mind  that  conld  occupy 
itself  exclusively  with  verbal  criticism,  his  thoughts  took 
a  higher  range ;  and  he  gently  hinted  that  in  letters  of  friendship 
he  preferred  freedom  of  expression  to  a  punctilious  attention  to 
diction. 

In  the  collection  of  Paleario's  letters  there  are  several  between 
him  and  his  pupils,  in  which  they  express  the  highest  esteem 
and  a£fection  for  him;  names  lost  to  posterity,  but  whose 
friendly  e£Pdsions  are  illustrative  of  the  affectionate  disposition 
of  the  Italians.  Giovan  Battista  Q-adio  wrote  to  Paleario  from 
the  Villa  Pancrazio,  belonging  to  Amulfini,'  inviting  him  to 
pay  them  a  visit  After  deploring  that  he  (Gadio)  is  obliged 
to  remain  in  the  country,  to  the  great  detriment  of  his  studies, 
and  regretting  his  absence  from  Paleario,  whom  he  had  thought 
never  to  leave,  he  gives  an  account  of  a  severe  illness  he  had 
lately  been  afflicted  with,  and  which  had  prevented  him  from 
writing: 

''  When  Franoesoo  Amnlfini,  a  young  man  of  great  promiBe,  and  who  is, 
as  you  know,  very  modest,  brought  me  a  oonrteous  message  from  yon,  jndge 
by  yonr  own  feelings  bow  precious  and  joyful  it  was  to  me.  Having  interro- 
gated bim  minutely  about  your  studies  and  opinions,  be  said  that  in  a  short 
time  we  should  be  together;  and  smiling  added,  ''I  bring  you  good  news. 
Dor  Aonio,  when  we  were  speaking  of  you,  said  expressly  that  he  would  go 
to  the  Yilla  Pancrazio."  This  made  me  exult  with  joy,  and  I  was  quite 
exdted  with  delight,  for  I  felt  what  a  happy  thing  for  me  your  arrival  would 
be.  More  willingly  would  I  spend  a  single  day  with  you  than  the  whole  of  my 
life  with  the  greater  part  of  mankind.    I  press  you  therefore  afresh  to  execute 

your  intention,  and  come  to  us  as  quickly  as  possible I  will  not 

now  say  anything  of  the  magnificence  of  the  villa  belonging  to  Girolamo 
AmuIfinL  When  you  see  it  with  your  own  eyes,  you  will  say  it  does  not 
yield  in  splendour  to  that  of  Lucullus.  As  to  the  excuse  of  health,  it  is 
inadmissible,  unless  you  are  unable  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey. .  • . 
The  villa,  which  I  think  you  must  have  seen,  is  about  four  milee  from  Borne. 
Lay  aside  for  a  time  the  idea  of  a  town  life,  and  banish  all  literary  occu- 
pations ;  then  your  mind,  freed  from  care,  will  revert  to  the  joys  of  nature. 


^  Palearii  Opera,  lib.  iv.  ep.  4. 

'  The  Amulfim  fiimily  were  persoDs  of  great  wealth  and  influence  at  Lucca. 
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Bemember  that  for  a  long  time  past  yon  have  giTea  ap  all  rocreatum ;  for 
this  reason  alone  joa  ought  in  the  great  heats  to  take  care  of  your  health  in 
the  first  instance.  If  you  comply  with  our  advice,  it  will  enable  you  to  relax 
at  least,  if  not  entirely  to  free  yourself  from  your  tiresome  occupations. 
I  again  therefore  entreat  you  to  set  out  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  order 
to  perform  the  journey  with  comfort  you  can  set  off  at  break  of  day,  or  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  heat  is  diminished,  so  that  you  may  fly  to  us  as  quickly 
as  possible.    From  the  Tllla  Pancrazio  of  AmulfinL    1st  of  June."* 

To  this  a£^tionate  invitation  Paleario  replied  as  follows : 

AoNio  Falsabio  to  Giotan  BATnsTA  Gadio. 
"While  in  the  ei\joyment  of  as  much  leisure  as  my  continual  wazfire 
with  the  barbarians,  and  my  public  employment  of  transporting  Athens 
to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  permit,  I  received  the  veiy  kind  letter  in  which 
you  invite  me  to  Pancrazio,  the  villa  of  Amulfini.  I  hear  it  is  a  Tery 
delightful  and  beautiM  place,  and  that  your  companions  are  adorned  with 
the  choicest  gifts  of  nature,  and  eigoy  all  the  advantages  of  fortune.  If  my 
friend  Eutychus  and  his  wife,  who  is  a  superior  woman,  had  not  engaged  me 
by  a  previous  invitation  to  go  to  their  villa  of  €bagnana,  I  should  by  this 
time  have  been  with  you,  but  now  I  must  accompany  my  wife,  and  defier  my 

visit  to  Pancrazio  to  a  future  time Take  all  possible  care  of  your 

health,  that  when  I  come  you  may  be  able  not  only  to  take  two  or  three 
turns  with  me  under  the  portico,  but  to  wander  round  the  farm,  and  ac- 
company me  to  the  neighbouring  villas,  and  prolong  our  supper  and  our 
conversation  far  into  the  night.     Adieu.    Lucca,  2nd  June.'** 

This  answer  to  Gadio's  invitation  appears  to  have  been  veiy 
long  in  reaching  him.  The  messenger  had  forgotten  to  leave 
the  letter  at  the  Villa  Amulfini,  which  greatly  irritated  the 
impatient  young  man.  Having  sent  for  the  letter,  Gradio  says 
he  read  it  with  greater  eagerness  from  its  being  detained. 

"  I  accept  your  excuse  about  Euiybhus,  and  greatly  rqoice  that  you  are 
beloved  and  revered  by  men  of  every  class,  and  I  envy  you  not  a  little 
the  happiness  of  living  in  such  brilliant  society.  While  the  greater  number 
are  highly  polished,  you  alone  are  witty,  or  at  least  the  brightest  of  them 
all.  Now  I  beg  of  you,  if  your  important  occupations  permit,  take  leave 
of  literature  for  a  while.  A  plague  take  the  barbarians  who  give  you 
so  much  trouble.  I  wish  that  we  may  be  able  some  day  to  route  them 
by  our  united  forces.  Meanwhile,  do  you  like  a  brave  general  vigorously 
sustain  the  impetus  of  the  enemy.  We  shall  expect  more  letters  from  your 
Athens,  if  you  delay  coming :  if  you  do  not  write,  remember  we  are  expect- 
ing in  a  few  days  the  joy  of  your  arrival  Adieu.  From  the  Villa  Pancrazio 
of  Amulfini."* 

We  have  no  information  whether  Paleario  made  his  visit 

>  Palearii  Opera,  Ub.  iv.  ep.  10.  >  Ibid.  lib.  iv.  ep.  12. 

'  Ibid.  Ub.  iv.  ep.  13. 
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or  not.  In  this  series  of  letters  there  is  one  written  to  Comelio 
Ghraphaeo  as  a  letter  of  introduction  for  Alessandro^  the  son 
of  Loigi  Bonvisi  of  Lucca.  Who  this  Graphaeo  is  remains 
unknown ;  but  Paleario,  desirous  of  obliging  his  friend,  speaks  of 
the  extensive  commerce  of  the  people  of  Lucca,  says  he  is 
intimate  with  many  of  them,  and  that  they  are  all  very  generous 
and  liberal  to  him,  particularly  the  Bonvisi,  who  are  the  first 
merchants  in  the  place.  Alessandro  Bonvisi,  he  tells  him,  is  in 
Belgium ;  he  is  an  elegant  young  man,  and  a  great  favourite  for 
his  diligence  in  study  and  affection  for  Paleario. 

"I  love  Alessandro  as  a  son,  and  I  had  so  great  a  yeneration  for  his 
&ther,  that  if  the  dead  have  any  knowledge  of  what  is  passing  here  below 
I  hope  that  his  father  may  know  it ;  if  however  he  is  not  cognisant  of  what 
is  passing,  hnt  if  spirits  ftycv  ifrydyov,  &kcv  ^rrda-fun-oSf  are  free  and  ttn- 
confined  and  like  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  when  they  leave  our  earth 
remain  in  the  sun  itself,  so  they  have  gone  to  God,  I  wish  that  survivors 
may  know  that  I  have  chosen  this  one  out  of  all  the  &milie8,  and  esteem  him 
worthy  of  my  recommendation  and  of  the  &vonrs  of  such  as  resemble  yon."^ 

It  must  be  confessed  here  that  Paleario,  in  his  desire  to  fdlfil 
the  wishes  of  his  friend,  has  given  him  rather  a  superlative 
recommendation,  and  has  fallen  into  a  hyperbolical  style  of 
expression  which  it  is  difficult  to  follow ;  but  these  are  traits 
of  time^  different  from  our  own.  A  mixture  of  pagan  and 
christiam  imagery  was  visible  in  the  writings  of  those  days. 
Men  were  just  emerging  from  the  trammels  of  the  ancients, 
who  had  been  hitherto  looked  up  to  with  the  same  reverence 
that  we  pay  to  the  dictates  of  divine  inspiration. 

One  of  the  subjects  of  Paleario's  lectures  before  the  Senate 
and  people  of  Lucca  was  a  defence  of  the  best  studies.*  He 
entreats  them  to  hear  him  complacently,  and  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  prejudiced  against  him  by  his  adversaries ;  and  then  briefly 
explains  why  he  had  deferred  till  now  lecturing  on  so  important 
a  subject. 

By  what  we  can  gather  from  this  oration  it  appears  there  had 
been  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  the  citizens,  not 
only  as  to  the  manner,  of  conducting  the  studies  of  youth,  but 
also  as  to  the  subjects  on  which  he  himself  was  to  lecture.  Re- 
membering his  determination,  when  he  accepted  the  invitation 

^  Palearii  Op^a,  lib.  iv.  ep.  11. 

*  Oration  vm.    D0  Optimis  Studiit  Defmm.—Vtleuii  Operay  p.  134. 
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to  come  to  Lucca,  to  bear  anything  rather  than  excite  diflooid 
between  its  citizens,  he  had  carelessly  and  even  tamely  put 
up  with  an  attack  not  so  much  on  himself  as  on  learning 
itself;  he  recals  to  their  minds  the  regulations  of  the  last  year, 
when,  while  they  were  assembled  in  this  very  plaoe  and  he  was 
lecturing  on  prudence,  he  was  enjoined  to  speak  also  an  the 
other  Yirtues.  This  he  intended  doing  at  the  first  convenient 
opportunity,  but  entreats  their  indulgence  now  while  he  descants 
on  the  best  studies,  and  frankly  claims  it  to  be  his  right  to 
complain  of  the  difficulties  of  the  times  and  the  unfortunate 
condition  of  teachers. 

There  are  two  classes  of  opinions  which  fight  against  litera- 
ture :  the  one  is,  that  it  is  of  little  or  no  importance ;  the  other, 
that  it  may  be  acquired  without  any  attention  to  style  or  elegance 
of  expression.  The  first,  however  irrational,  has  been  very 
much  adopted  by  governments  in  general,  but  the  ancients 
thought  very  difierently .  He  then  gives  an  outline  of  the  differ- 
ent subjects  which  had  occupied  the  minds  of  men ;  the  study 
of  the  stars  and  planets,  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  the  elo- 
quence of  the  ancient  orators,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks. 
The  Bomansl,  the  conquerors  of  the  world,  cultivated  literature 
and  called  it  the  study  of  humanity,  because  it  tamed  mankind 
and  brought  them  from  a  savage  to  a  civilised  state.  ^Blessed 
are  those  states  which  are  ruled  by  wise  and  learned  men. 
What  glory  can  be  greater  than  that  which  lasts  as  long  as  the 
world  endures,  where  knowledge  is  extended  and  Uteratnre 
encouraged?  He  contrasts  this  with  the  misery  produced  by 
martial  fame,  and  entreats  them  to  continue  in  tiie  course  they 
have  begun.  By  a  decree  of  the  Senate  they  had  opened  the 
way  for  the  liberal  sciences,  and  ordered  that  eloquence,  dia- 
lectics, and  civil  law  should  be  taught  in  Latin  discourses.  ^'  Not 
a  single  day  passed  without  a  great  concourse  of  young  men; 
and  such  was  the  influence  on  them  of  one  man's  oration  in 
praise  of  eloquence,  that  not  only  did  they  purify  their  style  from 
false  Latinity,  but  conceived  a  dislike  for  its  votaries.  Nothing 
prevented  their  attending  our  daily  lessons,  neither  the  invidious 
remarks  of  other  teachers  nor  the  altercations  and  threats  of 
their  pairents  and  relations.  Much  has  been  borne  on  my  account 
fiK)m  quarters  whence  least  might  have  been  expected.  Time 
would  fail  me  if  I  recorded  the  number  of  books  full  of  bar- 
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barisms.  In  France  and  Gkrmanj  the  work  of  renovation  has 
began;  but  in  Italy  it  still  reigns  supreme.  Obscure  com- 
mentaries please  the  idle  becanse  thej  save  them  the  trouble 
of  accoratelj  expressing  their  ideas.  No  attention  is  paid 
to  style,  and  the  less  a  writer  is  nnderatood  the  better  he  is 
thought  to  write.  Nor  is  your  city  exempt  from  these  cor- 
mptions.  Delay  no  longer,  O  Lncchese,  spare  no  trouble  or 
expence  to  have  the  rising  generation  carefully  instructed.*' 

This  was  the  object  the  Senate  and  people  of  Lucca  had 
in  view  when  they  invited  him  some  years  before  to  come 
among  them  as  professor.  He  was  ^'the  first  to  break  into 
the  cloisters  of  the  barbarians,  and  liberate  the  young  men 
who  were  shut  up  as  it  were  in  dark  dungeons.'*  He  had 
declaimed  and  taught  daily  at  home,  in  the  school,  at  the  court, 
and  much  he  wished  he  could  have  spoken  also  in  the  Senate. 
While  thus  occupied  he  verily  believed  he  was  doing  them  good 
service,  but  to  his  grief  and  surprise  he  found  that  he  had  roused 
the  envy  and  hatred  of  his  adversaries.  This  he  discovered 
when  the  favourers  of  sound  learning,  of  civil  law,  dialectics  and 
eloquence  proposed  the  renewal  of  his  engagement  as  professor, 
for  the  opposers  of  progress  had  influence  sufficient  to  obtain 
a  refosal.  Although  he  was  supported  by  many  of  the  principal 
senators,  who  approved  of  his  manner  of  teaching  and  praised 
his  unblemished  life,  yet  his  adversaries  voted  agamst  the 
renewal  of  his  appointment,  and  notwithstanding  his  gratitude 
to  those  who  advocated  his  cause,  yet  he  sensibly  felt  the  dis- 
grace of  so  mortifying  a  repulse.  All  sorts  of  rumours  were  set 
afloat  about  him  both  &r  and  near,  which,  however  devoid  of 
foundation,  were  not  the  less  annoying.  He  was  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  such  an  affiront  from  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  which, 
both  by  his  writings  and  discourses,  he  had  endeavoured  to 
honour  and  commend  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.* 

These  complaints  were  not  without  efiect,  as  he  continued 
to  be  professor  at  Lucca  for  many  years  after.'    Castelvetro  was 

1  Thu  Qratum  must  baye  been  deHyered  before  1561,  as  it  was  printed  in  that 
year,  iMcm  txmtdtbat  1551. 

*  Tixaboschi  quotes  a  passage  from  Gastelyetro,  MmoriSy  as  autbority  for  saying 
tbat  Bendinelli  was  incited  to  Lncca :  a  legg9r$  pubUcammU  con  gran  premio  apruova 
a  Antomo  datta  FagUa,  eke  §i  faeeva  ehamare  Aomo  I^aleaHo  U  qwUe  per  F  avver' 
eario  utlenie  ei  parH  di  Imeea  e  tmdb  e  leggere  a  MeUmo;  but  be  did  not  go  to  Milan 
for  ftye  years  after  Bendinelli  went  to  Lucca. — Tiiaboecbi,  Zett,  Ital,  torn.  vii. 
p.  2S0. 
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at  a  distance^  and  onlj  judged  from  report  when  he  said  his 
friend  Bendinelli  was  superior  to  his  rival  Paleario.  It  seems 
from  the  expression  a  prtiova  that  the  two  scholars  measnred 
their  strength  with  each  other. 

We  find  in  the  history  of  Lucca  that  Bendinelli,  so  far  from 
being  superior  to  Paleario,  had  not  originally  received  a  learned 
education.  He  was  a  soldier,  and  fought  under  Filippo  Strozzi 
at  Montemurli ;  when  his  party  was  defeated  he  went  to  Modena, 
where  Lodovico  del  Monte  took  compassion  on  him,  received 
him  into  his  house,  and  employed  him  in  teaching  his  children 
to  read  and  write.  He  learned  Latin  and  Greek,  and  then  went 
to  teach  in  the  house  of  Niccolb  Molza,  and  afterwards  had  the 
charge  of  a  school.  It  appears  that  some  monks  having  preached 
against  the  heresy  of  Luther,  Bendinelli  attacked  them  in  writing, 
and  was  for  this  imprisoned  by  the  governor  of  Modena  in 
March  1539.  He  was  liberated  a  few  weeks  after,  not  as  innocent, 
but  not  having  named  any  person  in  particular  he  could  not  be 
proved  guilty.  The  warning  was  sufficient,  he  took  care  to 
be  more  prudent  in  future.  In  1550  he  was  invited  to  Lucca 
to  teach,  and  arrived  there  the  end  of  April.^ 

It  was  probably  a  short  time  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Ben- 
dinelli at  Lucca  that  Pagano  Paganio  wrote  to  Paleario,  ex- 
pressing a  wish  to  offer  himself  as  a  teacher  of  the  classics  at 
Lucca,  either  in  a  private  or  public  capacity.  Yincenzo  Menocd, 
a  Lucchese,  had  come  over  to  Pisa  with  some  ladies  of  rank 
on  horseback  to  see  a  comedy ;  he  had  paid  a  hasty  visit  to  his 
friend  Paganio,  offered  his  services  to  procure  him  this  office 
of  teacher,  and  desired  him  to  write  to  Paleario  about  it  After 
complaining  in  a  friendly  manner  that  Paleario  had  not  visited 
him  when  he  came  over  to  Pisa,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he  had 
heard  from  Antonio  Luca,  a  physician  of  Pisa,  that  Paleario, 
Niccolb  Guidiccioni,  Benedetto  Manfredi,  Dimo  Sardo,  and 
other  literary  friends,  were  preparing  the  way  for  Paganio  going 
to  Lucca — 

"I  wiflh  to  go  there  either  in  a  public  or  private  capacity,  or  in  both; 

1  Ab  he  remained  at  Lncca  twelye.yean  teaching  in  the  same  school,  and  left  it 
to  fill  a  similar  post  at  Panna,  and  Paleario's  soooessor  was  appointed  in  1655,  there 
is  reason  to  belieye  he  was  either  an  assistant  to  Paleario,  or  taught  in  some  other 
schooL — Libro  deUe  Siformayioni  di  detto  anno^  f.  7,  e.  16 ;  Lnocheeini,  Mtmorief 
p.  142. 
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but  flhould  rather  prefer  teaching  classical  literature  privatelj  to  jonng  men." 
[He  begs  him  to  consult  with  his  fnends  on  the  snlject,  and  promises  to  do 
his  ntmost  to  acquit  himself  well.]  "  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  the  custom  out 
there  to  send  a  diploma  to  a  professor  of  classical  literature  when  he  is  chosen. 
If  I  am  elected  bj  the  state  I  should  like  to  have  such  a  diploma  sent 

me." [Menooci,  he  says,  told  him  to  send  some  of  his  compositions 

which  he  has  done,  that  he  may  judge  of  his  style  and  ability,  and  his  letter 
doses  with  an  account  of  a  tragical  occurrence.] 

"  You  have  heard  perhaps  that  the  Bector  of  the  University  (as  he  is  called) 
the  day  before  yesterday  received  three  slight  wounds  in  the  shoulder  from 
Cesar  Crasso,  a  Milanese  noble.  This  unhappy  youth  was  arrested  by  the 
police  immediately  after  perpetrating  the  deed.  He  defended  himself  valiantly 
with  his  sword,  being  without  any  kind  of  armour.  This  morning  a  little 
before  dawn  he  was  beheaded,  and  his  dead  body  lay  for  four  hours  at 
the  gate  of  the  palace  [of  Justice],  a  miserable  spectacle  to  the  people  of 
youthful  rashness  and  imprudence.  But  I  break  off  this  sad  story.  Con- 
tinue to  love  me  as  yon  have  hitherto  done,  and  be  assured  I  will  not 
allow  yon  to  exceed  me  in  this.  I  expect  a  letter  worthy  of  yourself,  I  mean 
an  Aonian  and  most  elegant  letter.    Pisa.    18th  March."' 

AoNio  PiXEASio  TO  Pagano  Paoakio. 

"  I  wish  indeed  you  were  with  us  here,  for  you  would  then  see  with  your 
own  eyes  my  zeal,  and  the  diligence  of  your  friends  in  your  behalf,  and  we 
should  eiyoy  your  pleasant  company.  But  as  you  cannot  leave  your  wife  and 
children,  and  all  that  is  most  dear  to  you^  we  must  continue  to  long  for  you. 
The  affiur  does  not  go  on  so  quickly  as  I  could  wish.  After  your  departure, 
as  you  may  have  heard  from  Menocci,  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  talking 
about  you,  and  contriving  together  how  we  could  arrange  matters.  I  think  it 
is  best  to  speak  first  to  the  prefects  of  the  college  about  the  public  appointment, 
and  then  enquire  about  the  private  one.  He,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  it 
wisest  to  enquire  first  about  the  private  [teaching],  fearing  that  after  having 
obtained  everything  from  the  prefects,  individuals  whose  opinions  are 
changeable,  may  prevent  the  contract  being  signed.  I  will  not  dissent  from 
the  opinion  of  this  friend  who  loves  you  so  truly,  and  who  is  so  disposed  to  do 
all  in  his  power  for  you,  and  shall  therefore  follow  his  counsel  in  all  things, 
believing  that  this  will  be  agreeable  to  you.  I  cannot  however  be  persuaded 
that  it  will  be  easier  to  form  a  contract  with  the  prefects  than  with  private  in- 
dividuals ;  and  I  believe  your  reputation  stands  so  high  at  Lucca,  that  when  they 
see  that  others  are  about  to  employ  you,  we  shall  have  to  make  herculean  efforts 
that  the  rulers  of  the  state  may  not  oppose  us.  This  is  the  more  likely  to  happen, 
as  I  see  that  certain  schoolmastera  will  wage  continual  war  against  you  on  ac- 
count of  your  receiving  a  higher  salary  than  they  do.  As  they  are  doeely 
onmected  by  intimacy  and  long  friendship  with  the  principal  citizens,  there  is 
some  danger  of  their  alienating  the  minds  of  the  Senators  from  us.  On  this  ac- 
count I  wished,  before  it  came  to  their  knowledge,  to  treat  with  the  prefects, 


^  Paleaiii  OperOf  lib.  iv.  ep.  14. 
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and  to  reqaast  the  Senate  to  hold  a  Senatiu  OmnUus  in  your  fiiyonr. 
This  would  not  prevent  your  makmg  an  arrangement  afterwarda  with  priTate 
individaaU.  The  avarice  of  men  la  I  oonfesa  great,  greater  indeed  than 
I  could  have  thonght  possible;  but  it  is  important  and  most  desirable  to 
find  a  good  and  eloquent  man  to  whom  young  people  may  be  safialy  oonfided. 
Although  I  belieTe  that  before  you  leoeiTe  this  letter  you  will  haye  heard  how 
actiye  Menocd  has  been,  I  still  wished  to  write  yon  my  opinion,  and  tell  yon 
that  I  rather  fear  a  disappointment  than  hope  for  success.  As  to  your 
complaint  of  my  having  been  some  days  ago  at  Pisa  without  seeing  you, 
excuse  it,  as  I  was  in  a  great  hurry.  My  business  was  with  the  costom-honse 
officers;  to  satisfy  them  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  Lucca  the  same  day 
I  went  to  Pisa,  and  I  was  afindd,  if  I  spent  any  time  in  visiting  my  firiends, 
that  I  should  be  overtaken  by  the  night  during  my  journey.  In  proof  of 
this  I  cannot  bring  a  stronger  testimony  than  Bobertelio,  who  had  only 
a  glimpse  of  me  as  from  a  window  when  I  was  leaving,  not  when  I  was 
arriving ;  though  I  would  gladly  pass  not  only  a  day  with  him  but  whole 
years.  The  rain  coming  on  accompanied  by  a  storm,  I  could  not  satisfy  the 
custom-house  officera,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  take  a  journey  of  three  days 
by  a  very  bad  and  muddy  road,  to  prevent  my  wife  losing  her  female 
ornaments.  They  had  been  detained  because  the  boxes  were  not  plumbed. 
I  write  this  by  way  of  excuse,  but  why  should  I  dwell  so  much  on  it  P  Tou 
know  well  the  great  influence  of  a  wife,  so  you  must  not  be  angry  with 
your  friend  who  was  overheated,  and  in  a  shabby  travelUng  hat  attending  to 

business.     I  have  not  seen  your  letter. Now  that  I  know  your 

wishes  I  shall  not  expect  any  more  letters ;  whatever  concerns  your  advantage, 
honour,  and  digpiity,  shall  be  diligently  attended  to,  and  I  will  do  my  utmost 
to  forward  your  desires  and  those  of  your  friends.  Farewell.  Lucca.  24th  April. 
"I  could  not  read  what  you  wrote  about  Cesar  Crasso  without  tears. 
Bis  &ther*  is  a  man  of  most  gentle  and  temperate  disposition,  and  on  this 
account  I  bve  him  much ;  but  his  son,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  &ther,  was  of 
a  harsh  and  ungovernable  temper.  K  by  discipline  and  years  this  had  been 
corrected,  Lombardy  would  have  been  able  to  boast  of  him  as  an  excellent 
and  superior  young  man;  but  carried  away  by  too  fierce  a  spirit  and  too 
great  eagerness  for  glory,  he  did  not  attain  that  honour  which  distinguishes 
his  fiEither.  I  deeply  compassionate  this  young  man,  but  would  not  dare 
to  piiy  his  father,  who  cannot  be  overwhelmed  by  grief  or  unhappiness ;  for  if 
ever  there  was  a  wise  man,  he  is  one.  I  feel  quite  uncertain  whether  I  ought 
to  write  a  consolatory  letter  to  him  or  not.* 

These  letters  inform  ns  that  in  those  days  ladies  of  high  rank 
thought  it  worth  while  to  go  from  Lucca  to  Pisa,  a  distance 
of  fifteen  miles^  on  horseback  to  see  a  play.  Faleario,  it  seems, 
had  gone  to  Pisa  on  purpose  to  pass  his  wife's  baggage  and 


1  Francesco  Crasso,  or  Grasso,  who  was  governor  of  Siena  in  1642,  raised  to  the 
pmple  in  1644,  and  died  in  1660. 
>  Palearii  Operoy  lib.  iy.  ep.  16. 
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jewels;  his  family  did  not  join  him  the  first  year^  but  he  could 
not  he  happy  long  away  from  them.  The  tragical  event  at 
Pisa  shews  that  the  Bector  of  the  nniversity  was  liable  to  be 
wounded  by  the  young  nobles,  who  wore  swords,  and  that  such 
deeds  of  rashness  conmiitted  in  the  heat  of  youthful  blood  were 
avenged  by  the  loss  of  life.  In  order  to  strike  terror  into  the 
population  the  culprit  was  put  to  death  privately,  but  his  dead 
body  lay  for  hours  exposed  to  the  public  gaze. 

Things  are  now  greatly  changed;  die  raiboad  transports 
travellers  from  one  city  to  another  in  about  twenty  minutes. 
The  great  national  movement  has  given  new  vigour  and  life 
to  the  university  of  Pisa ;  and  the  wise  regulations  enacted  by 
the  moderate  liberals  promise  to  ensure  to  the  rising  youth  an 
enlarged  and  solid  education. 

The  university  of  Pisa*  had  been  much  injured  by  the  civil 
wars  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1509  Florence  became  master 
of  Pisa,  and  one  of  its  first  cares  was  to  remodel  its  university. 
In  1515  five  Florentine  nobles  undertook  its  organization,  and 
Leo  X.  allowed  3,000  ducats  annually,  for  five  years,  out  of 
church  property,  for  the  maintenance  of  learning ;  and  for  five 
years  more  tithes  to  the  amount  of  5,000  ducats  were  set  apart 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  university  was  fast  acquiring  its 
pristine  splendour,  when  in  1515  the  stoppage  of  the  pontifical 
subsidy,  the  appearance  of  the  plague,  and  the  revival  of  warfiure 
again  closed  this  seat  of  learning.  Cosimo  I.  reopened  it  in 
1543,  and  it  acquired  new  fame.  The  most  celebrated  professors 
were  invited  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  handsome  salaries  were 
assigned  them.  A  college  called  La  Sapienza^  was  founded,  in 
which  forty  Tuscan  youths  were  to  be  educated  for  six  years 
free  of  expense.  Filippo  del  Meglione,  a  learned  man  admirably 
suited  for  the  office,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  university, 
and  he  drew  thither  all  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the 
age. 

While  Paleario  was  thus  battling  with  envy  and  ill-nature, 
and  suffering  the  penalty  of  those  who  venture  to  innovate  or 
improve,  he  received  a  letter  full  of  pleasantry  from  his  old  friend 
Francesco  Corsini,  who  attacked  him  in  a  playfrd  manner  for 
not  having  sent  him  his  last  oration. 

^  CalogerBy  Jiaccolia,  torn.  ii.  p.  12.  >  ^q^  ^q  UmTenity. 
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"  For  a  long  time  past  you  know  I  have  taken  great  delight  in  reading 
your  oompcition.,  and  thu  I  imagine  i«  the  i««>on  that  in  paat  year,  yon 
have  sent  me  more  than  once  your  orations,  together  with  your  letter  to  the 
Lucchese.  I  read  them  with  eagemesB,  and  showed  them  to  many  of  your 
friends.  Now  you  have  deceived  me  with  false  hopes,  tell  me  why  this  lack 
of  courtesy?  What  we  are  accustomed  to  from  habit  becomes  a  right. 
I  have  waited  longer  for  your  oration  of  this  year  than  I  ought  to  have  done, 
considering  our  friendship ;  so  that  I  was  first  angiy,  and  then  becoming 
calm,  I  said  to  myself,  why  does  he  not  send  it  as  usual  P  At  last  I  resolved 
to  urge  you  in  the  name  of  friendship  to  send  me  the  oration,  which  ia  my 
due,  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can ;  and  you  can  whenever  you  choose.  If  you 
do  not,  beware  of  my  -machines.  I  shall  continue  to  teaze  you  till  you 
acknowledge  our  friendship  by  sending  me  your  oration.  FarewelL  25th 
December,  1550.    BabucL" 

To  this  animated^  friendly  letter  Paleario  replied  as  follows : 

AONIO  PaLEABIO  to  FbAKCESCO  CORSIlfl. 

"  The  lively  strain  of  your  letter  greatly  diverted  me,  and  your  being 
BO  disposed  to  joke  gave  me  much  pleasure,  for  I  conclude  you  are  all  well 
and  in  good  spirits.  I  should  never  have  thought,  at  your  advanced  age, 
that  you  would  begin  to  study  military  tactics  if  I  did  not  know  you  wdl, 
and  that  the  sword  you  talk  of  girding  on  is  very  like  a  scythe,  and  only  an 
incumbrance,  I  should  think  you  had  become  a  great  general.  For  you  talk 
of  fortresses,  galleries,  towers,  battering-rams  and  legions,  as  if  you  had  not 
only  besieged  but  taken  cities,  overthrown  castles,  and  commanded  armies. 
But  when  in  the  same  letter  you  summon  me  to  court  and  threaten  me  with 
a  law-suit,  your  warlike  spirit  seems  laid  aside,  and  your  military  ardour 
to  grow  pale  when  you  show  yourself  more  versed  in  law  than  in  war.  But 
you  have  no  need  to  make  use  of  either  with  one  who  not  only  does  not  deny, 
but  acknowledges  his  attachment,  and  feels  that  he  is  bound  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  for  you.  I  may  in  some  degree  imitate  your  benevolence, 
but  can  never  equal  your  benefits,  I  have  written  to  you  less  frequently 
because  during  the  last  few  months  nothing  has  occurred  which  interests 
either  you  or  me.  Tou  are  not  quite  guiltless  of  my  silence,  for  you  executed 
my  commissions  so  promptly  there  was  nothing  more  to  do ;  you  should  have 
left  something  undone  that  I  might  have  applied  to  you  again.  I  heard 
also  that  you  were  in  the  province  of  the  Hemici,  from  whenoe  intelligenoe 
does  not  reach  Tuscany  above  once  a-year.  In  short,  not  to  make  too  many 
excuses,  (for  to  speak  the  truth)  I  am  become  very  idle  in  writing,  being 
much  occupied  with  my  public  engagements,  which  have  been  confirmed 
to  me  at  Lucca  for  three  years  more.  What  then,  do  you  say,  shall  you  remain 
all  this  time  away  from  us  F  Tou  see  how  it  is.  Nevertheless,  it  is  just 
possible  that  in  the  summer  holidays  I  may  go  to  Borne  and  stay  a  few  days 
with  you  all.  The  journey  will  take  several  days ;  my  health  is  fiur  from 
good,  I  must  often  rest  by  the  way,  and  the  period  of  the  holidays  will 
scarcely  be  sufficient  to  go  and  come  back.  But  if  it  were  not  to  see  you,  to 
whom  I  am  so  much  attached,  I  have  no  desire  to  go  to  Borne.    I  cannot 
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eipress  the  disgust  I  feel  at  the  pomp  of  the  Boman  court,  and  how  extremely 
I  dislike  those  who  despise  hoth  Gfod  and  man,  and  live  such  lawless  lives. 
I  could  not  see  them  with  any  patience,  and  there  these  frivolous  men 
are  continually  in  sight.  We  had  hoped  that  the  censures  of  the  hishops 
would  have  restrained  the  passions  of  such  men.  If  this  ever  takes  place, 
religion,  justice,  and  temperance  will  revive ;  if  not,  it  wiU  be  a  long  time 
before  you  see  me  in  Bome.  Tou  cannot  bear  these  things ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  others  not  only  swallow  but  digest  them.  Live  among  the  Her- 
nia, and  ei\joy  the  society  of  the  upright  and  holy  Filonardi,  with  whom 
I  would  rather  spend  one  day  at  his  villa  of  Fibrene  than  the  rest  of  my  life 
in  any  other  place.  I  would  send  you  my  oration  which  you  ask  for,  if  I  had 
time  to  write  it  out,  or  had  a  copyist  or  an  amanuensis :  deprived  of  these 
means  I  cannot  now  send  it.  Do  not  however  vex  yourself  about  this,  for 
it  has  neither  beauty  nor  grace;  whatev^  it  be  however,  I  will  send  it 
corrected  in  a  short  time  with  the  rest  from  the  printer.  When  I  say  short, 
I  mean  within  the  space  of  a  year ;  for  at  present  they  remain  in  my  hands. 
Many  reasons,  my  dear  Corsini,  make  me  rather  doubtful  about  this;  if 
I  change  my  mind  and  defor  the  publication,  be  assured  I  will  copy  out  the 
oration  for  you  with  my  own  hand,  and  not  fail,  since  they  are  so  agreeable  to 
you,  to  gratify  your  desire  to  see  these  trifles  of  mine.  Farewell.  13th  of 
February,  (1550).    Lucca."^ 

The  letters  of  Paleario  do  not  give  us  much  acconnt  of  his 
priTate  life ;  but  from  the  above  account  of  his  passing  his  wife's 
ornaments  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  she  had  joined  him  at 
Lucca.  Probably  his  finances  did  not  admit  of  his  keeping  two 
houses^  and  his  fstmily  while  young  could  live  at  Ceciniano  at 
a  Tery  moderate  expence ;  though  his  villa,  from  which  he  ex- 
pected so  much  pleasure,  proved  rather  a  burden. 

Paleario  was  very  ill  at  Lucca  while  his  wife  was  in  con- 
ffideraUe  peril  at  CoUe  during  a  dangerous  confinement  His 
friends  sympathised  so  warmly  in  his  anxiety,  and  were  them- 
selves so  uneasy  about  his  state  of  health,  that  first  Pterigi 
Grallo,  and  then  Casale  Guidottiy  a  family  connection,  set  off 
for  Lucca  to  comfort  him.  The  next  day  Guidotti  wrote  the 
following  accoimt  of  Paleario's  state  of  health  and  anguish 
of  mind  about  his  wife : 

M.  Casale  to  his  tbiends  the  Guidotti. 

"  The  sun  was  rising  when  I  left  the  town  of  CoUe ;  I  reached  Lucca 
befijre  the  evening.  Ptmgi  had  arrived  hefore  me,  which  iacreased  Paleario's 
fear  that  his  wife  was  dead.  Having  learned  j&om  Pterigi  that  she  was  seized 
with  the  paiDS  of  labour,  when  I  arrived  three  hours  after,  my  horse  bathed  in 
sweat  and  my  boots  covered  with  mud,  he  was  so  greatly  terrified  on  seeing 


^  Palesrii  Opera^  lib.  iv.  ep.  20. 
VOL.  n.  z 
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me  that  he  hurst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  exclaiming,  '  Oh  my  li&,  my  light,  the 
desire  of  my  eyes  I'  He  was  suffering  fi'om  fever  and  a  pain  in  his  side,  and 
tossed  himself  from  one  side  of  the  hed  to  the  other,  clasping  the  pillow :  he 
would  not  believe  either  Pterigi  or  me  when  we  told  him  his  wife  was  alive. 
Though  I  tried  to  look  cheerfully  and  speak  calmly,  yet  I  own,  when  I  saw  him 
so  affected  with  fever  and  pain,  I  could  not  quite  succeed,  but  I  endeavoured  to 
comfort  him  in  eveiy  possible  way.  By  way  of  encouragement  I  entered  into 
particulars,  and  vowed  that  I  was  speaking  the  truth.  I  told  him  that  his 
wife's  labour  had  begun  and  promised  to  be  long,  but  that  the  midwivea  were 
hopeM  of  a  happy  issue.  I  said  I  had  come  at  the  request  of  his  wife  to 
take  him  to  her  as  soon  as  his  health  allowed  him  to  move.  This  seemed  to 
soothe  him  a  little,  but  he  could  not  lay  aside  his  alarm,  and  was  always 
afiraid  we  were  deceiving  him.  I  think,  and  am  indeed  sure,  that  our  amval 
increased  his  illness,  for  while  we  were  at  supper  he  seemed  very  low-^pirited; 
he  fixed  his  eyes  on  us,  and  frequently  sighed  heavily.  We  remained  wbh,  him 
till  night  was  far  advanced  without  perceiving  any  diminution  of  the  pain  or 
the  fever.  Wearied  out  with  our  journey  we  went  to  bed.  About  the  third 
watch  the  servant  says  he  told  her  to  bring  him  ink  and  paper,  as  he  wanted 
to  write  something.  Not  having  closed  his  eyes  all  night,  a  little  before  dawn 
he  had  his  bed  carried  upstairs  to  the  room  in  which  his  wife's  picture  hangs. 
As  soon  as  he  laid  down  he  began  to  perspire,  and  then  fell  asleep.  While  we 
were  looking  for  something  else  we  found  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  wbidi  was 
written  in  a  trembling  hand  the  following  verses.  I  send  them  to  you  that 
you  may  see  the  love  and  affection  he  bears  his  wife,  and  console  her  with  them 
if  she  is  alive ;  if  however  anything  unfortunate  has  happened,  you  yourselves 
may  take  comfort  from  them. 

JVS  mihi  gpem  ChrMtusfaeeret,  quern  mta  secuta  e* 
Nanpoisem  ahrwpto  vivere  cowfugio : 

Itte  nUhi  te  oUm  redUwram  in  luminis  crcu 
PolUeHue,  dulcipascit  amore  animum : 

Interea  Aonium  venientem  cursibus  ad  ie 
Sitpeeta  campis  uxor  in  EUfsiit} 

**  Please  6k)d  that  the  one  may  recover  and  the  other  live.  As  soon  as  the 
child  is  bom  send  tidings  here  immediately.  We,  for  I  promise  also  for 
Pterigi,  will  do  all  we  can  here,  though  perhaps  our  services  wiU  not  be  much 
needed ;  for  such  is  the  nature  of  the  malady  that  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
diminish  it  vanishes  entirely.  We  pray  Gt)d  to  allow  us  soon  to  return  to 
you,  and  be  the  bearers  of  joyful  and  much-desired  tidings.' 

1  If  Christ  were  not  my  hope  and  stay, 
Whom  thou  in  life  hast  followed  dose^ 
Disjoined  from  thee  I  ne'er  could  live. 
He  promised,  and  he'll  feithfal  prove 
To  raise  thee  up  to  life  and  light : 
This  feeds  my  soul  with  sweetest  love. 
Meanwhile^  dear  wife,  Aonio  hastes 
To  meet  thee  in  Elysian  fields. 
>  Palearii  Opera^  lib.  iv.  ep.  25. 
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This  letter  has  occasioned  some  pereons  to  think  that  Pale- 
ario's  wife  died  at  this  time/  bnt  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his  sons  on 
his  arrival  at  Milan  in  1555  proves  that  she  was  alive  then, 
as  he  desires  them  to  console  ^Hhat  excellent  woman  their 
mother  for  his  absence.'" 

The  following  letter  was  written  after  his  illness  to  his  con- 
fidential man  of  business. 

Aoirio  Pjllbasio  to  Pibbioi  Gallo. 

"  I  was  much  pleased  with  Maroo  Caaale's  letter ;  it  is  both  kindly  and 
elegantly  written.  But  still  there  are  some  things  I  should  wish  dianged,  in 
order  that  with  due  regard  to  time  and  pkce  it  may  be  conyeniently  inserted 
in  the  fonrth  book.  I  will  write  to  him  to-day  more  fully ;  I  send  the  letter 
open  that  you  may  know  the  contents.  In  the  packet  you  wiU  find  the  seal 
that  you  may  seal  it,  and  if  he  is  at  Colle  put  it  yourself  into  his  own  hands. 
If  he  is  at  Gremigniano  there  are  plenty  of  people  to  carry  it  to  him.  There  is 
no  need  of  your  coming  here,  as  I  shall  be  there  on  the  seventh.  I  approve  of 
your  advice  about  Aganippe  (the  fountain).  I  do  not  wish  the  water  to 
be  laid  on  to  the  villa,  nor  to  be  increased  in  volume  by  the  confluence  of  the 
rivulets.  Where  it  first  breaks  forth  there  I  would  have  it  drawn,  because 
Ihere  it  is  firesher,  and  exposed  to  the  eastern  sun,  which  is  the  most  healthy. 
It  will  be  advisable  to  raise  the  western  wall  to  the  height  of  eight  feet,  and 
to  make  square  stone  seats  where  we  can  dine  in  summer.  By  laying  on 
water  from  the  brooks  we  can  irrigate  the  garden.  As  for  the  inscription  which 
you  desire,  I  have  willingly  written  it.  Be  it  your  care  to  find  some  one  who 
can  engrave  well  in  the  old  character,  such  as  your  friend  Priscian  calls  the 
Eolic  <^igftTnT¥iAj  and  which  the  Swiss  and  Germans  still  distinctly  pronounce. 
It  ia  found  at  Rome  on  the  most  precious  marbles,  ampUafit  termnafiique. 
Let  the  inscription  be  engraved  on  an  oblong  stone. 

Q^em  peUucidvla  manarUem  cemitis  unda, 

JFona  hie  muscons  obsitus  tret  aquis, 
Ni  Thuscoi  propere  collesfisv/ra  iulisset 

CecinruB  eampit  Sernica  Nats  opem, 
Dednxit  rifbs,  ne  quisquam  diceret  kortos 

Hesperidmm  post  hoe  ease,  sed  Aonidum} 


1  Both  the  Jena  and  Amsterdam  editions  of  his  works  say  she  died  before  him. 
'  Mairsm  itum,  Uctissimamfwminamf.. ,  .si opm  est,  eonsolare. — ^Paleaiii  Opsra^ 
lib.  iv.  ep.  30. 

*  This  gentle  stream's  pellucid  wave 
From  mossy  fountains  took  its  rise 
In  fissures  of  the  Tuscan  hills; 
But  when  the  fair  Hemician  Naiad 
Had  turned  it  on  Cecima's  fields, 
The  garden  then  in  smiling  bloom, 
Aonian  not  Hesperian  seemed. 

z2 
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■<  The  oontracton  who  have  rebuilt  the  hoiue  shall  be  paid.  I  wish  the 
eonrt-yard  to  be  laid  with  flint-stones  and  sand  to  walk  on  in  the  morning. 
Yon  know  the  taste  of  stndions  men,  particularly  when  they  g^w  old.  As  to 
the  verses  for  the  firont  of  the  house  which  you  ask  for,  I  wish  the  building 
could  be  finished  as  quickly  as  they  were  made ;  the  Muses  were  propitious. 
That  you  may  not  have  to  take  too  many  joumies  to  the  villa,  I  send  them 
to  you. 

Quern  Thusctis  Cecinna  olim  pas^ederc^  offrum 

Imiffnem  Icst^firugibue  etpeeore, 
Semicus  Aonius  Umgopost  tempore  euUu 
Jjongh  audum  cmiiquo  restituit  geifiio} 

"  What  you  write  about  the  fish-pond  does  not  please  me.  Is  not  the 
^  river  Tusco  enough  P  nor  the  Ripaido  P  I  love  frugality  and  dislike  luxury. 
Aspasia  needs  a  provirion,  and  Sofonisba  will  soon  require  the  same.  What 
will  Lampridio  and  Fedro  do  P  I  beseech  you  do  not  let  us  sacrifice  these 
dear  children.  We  must  be  prudent  enough  not  to  let  the  builders  take  our 
alL    Lucca.   7thofMay."> 

These  improvements  were  never  entirely  executed.  The 
present  inhabitant  of  the  villa^  justly  proud  of  the  fame  of  its 
former  possessor^  has  affixed  these  inscription  verses  to  the  walls 
of  the  principal  room.' 

The  period  of  Paleario^s  stay  at  Lucca  was  now  drawing  towards 
a  close;  his  health  had  suffered  severely  from  his  incessant 
occupations,  and  he  deeply  felt  the  separation  from  his  family ; 
still  necessity  would  perhaps  have  kept  him  at  his  post,  but  his 
well-known  religious  opinions,  and  the  rivalry  of  various  learned 
men  who  were  eager  to  fill  professional  chairs,  seem  to  have 
obliged  him  to  comply  with  the  custom  of  the  times  and  move 
to  another  sphere. 

In  this  depressed  state  of  mind  his  thoughts  reverted  to  his 
villa  and  his  home.  The  following  simple  and  natural  letter 
enables  us  to  sympathise  with  his  feelings  and  share  his  anxieties. 
Besides  being  harassed  by  pecuniary  cares,  he  was  disappointed 

^  The  fields  which  Tuscan  Oeoma  once  held, 
Renowned  for  teeming  com  and  bleating  aheep^ 
Have  passed  to  one  of  ancient  Latian  race ; 
From  Heniioa  long  since  Aonio  came 
To  form  and  mould  them  to  their  ancient  guise. 
*  Paleaxii  Opertt^  lib.  iy.  ep.  9. 

>  The  yilla  of  Ceciniano  was  a  few  years  ago  offered  to  the  author  when  aeeking 
to  hire  a  yilla  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siena,  but  the  distance  from  the  town  was 
an  obstacle.  It  is  half-a-mile  firom  any  road,  and  not  approachable  except  on 
hoisebaok.  The  present  proprietor,  Carlo  Oempini,  is  very  proud  of  its  former 
inhabitant,  and  shows  the  walk  which  is  still  called  Aonio's  walk.  See  Appendix  D. 
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in  his  literary  career  and  fearfdl  of  the  dangers  of  persecution. 
The  expence  of  two  editions  of  his  Orations  had  no  donbt  helped 
to  exhaust  his  resonioes.^ 

Aosno  Palbabio  to  Plebiqi  Gallo. 
"  If  you  and  my  wife  and  onr  childifen  are  in  good  health  it  is  well.  I 
can  no  longer  bear  the  heavy  air  of  this  country ;  I  feel,  my  dear  Pterigi,  that 
I  have  lost  my  health ;  I  grow  worse  every  day — neither  diet  nor  medicine 
do  me  any  good.  My  cough  torments  me  day  and  night,  and  I  have  often  a 
pain  in  my  side,  and  besides  these  symptoms,  which  are  very  constant,  I  have 
also  a  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  sadly  depresses  my  spirits.  This 
arises  either  from  the  disease  itself,  which  has  greatly  diminished  my  strength, 
or  from  the  loss  of  those  excellent  men  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  Sadoleto 
and  Bembo,  Flaminio  and  Sfondrato,'  trae  pillars  of  defence  for  me,  and 
protectors  of  my  writings.  Or  it  may  be  because  everywhere  there  is  so 
much  envy  and  malevolence,  to  which  I  shall  certainly  some  day  fall  a  prey. 
I  have  a  great  desire  to  fly  to  you,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  express  how 
irksome  study  has  become  to  me.  We  will  pass  whole  days  enjoying  the  sun 
at  Ceciniano,  either  in  the  morning  or  after  dinner,  with  Lampridio  and  Fedro 
my  sweet  children,  and  we  will  walk  about  with  our  wives  and  visit  the 
neighbouring  villas.  I  am  suffering  from  illness  owing  to  my  not  having  taken 
exercise.  Here  I  cannot  go  out  of  the  house  for  the  rain,  which  during 
several  days  has  fallen  incessantly ;  out  yonder  the  sky  is  always  more  serene. 
I  see,  from  the  way  you  write,  that  my  people  affectionately  expect  my  arrival. 
There  are  no  men  with  whom  I  enjoy  myself  so  much  as  with  them ;  for 
though  they  also  have  unMfilled  wishes,  yet  compared  to  us  they  are  happy. 
Let  the  g^arden  be  put  in  order  that  we  may  live  on  vegetables,  for  the 
expences  of  the  town  have  exhausted  my  resources.  The  country  will  furnish 
us  with  herbs,  snails,  eggs,  fish,  chickens  and  thrushes :  surely  suppers  are  more 
healthy  when  composed  of  what  the  ground  produces,  and  what  is  fed  at  home 
or  procured  by  nets,  than  by  that  which  is  bought  in  the  market.  If  we  want 
to  make  a  more  sumptuous  repast,  your  dish  of  cheese  and  salt  fish  will  be 
royal  food ;  if  it  is  difficult  of  digestion,  we  will  work  in  the  garden  to  fiitigue 
ourselves  and  assist  our  digestion.  So  get  ready,  and  see  that  there  be  at  the 
villa  a  hand-saw,  an  axe,  a  wedge,  a  pickaxe,  a  rake,  a  spade ;  and  until  we 
are  quite  well  we  will  plant  trees  for  the  future  generation.    Farewell."' 

This  letter  was  probably  written  about  the  time  he  delivered 
his  last  oration,  but  as  there  are  no  dates  to  the  letters  this 
is  entirely  matter  of  eonjectnre. 

The  subject  of  the  last  oration  which  Faleario  delivered  was 
Felicity.  It  was  spoken  before  the  Senate  and  people  of  Lucca ; 
at  the  close  he  takes  leave  of  them  as  their  orator, 

1  The  second  edition  was  printed  by  Sebast.  Gryphius  at  Lyons  in  1562.  Be- 
sides the  orations  it  contained  four  books  of  letters  and  twelve  orations,  and  the 
poem  Jk  ammorum  ifiHnorUUitaie, 

*  Sadoleto  and  Bembo  died  in  1547,  Flaminio  and  Sfondrato  in  1560. 

*  Palearii  Operay  lib.  iv.  ep.  28. 
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The  fifth  year  of  his  charge,  he  says,  is  that  day  completed, 
his  employment  is  oyer  and  his  repose  began.  The  religions 
and  philosophical  tone  of  this  oration  confirms  the  idea  Ihat 
his  discourses  were  of  too  elevated  a  nature  for  his  audience. 
He  eloquently  contrasts  the  happiness  of  a  well-regulated  life 
with  the  sorrows  and  miseries  of  cupidity  and  guilt ; — ^reminds 
them  that  he  had  begun  by  asserting  that  philosophy  is  a  gift 
firom  above  which  transforms  the  humblest  and  most  unhappy 
lot  into  one  of  peace  and  joy ; — beseeches  them  to  elevate  their 
minds  to  the  most  ancient  and  eternal  model  of  true  happinesSi 
the  great  and  omnipotent  God ; — and  entreats  them  to  lend  him 
their  patient  attention  while  he  discourses  on  so  desirable  a 
good.  Then,  following  the  Aristotelian  manner,  he  points  out 
that  man  is  composed  of  two  parts  or  substances ;  the  one  firail, 
perishable,  and  mortal  like  the  beasts ;  the  other  stable,  durable, 
and  eternal.  The  one  corporeal,  subject  to  the  senses;  the 
other  intellectual,  superior  to  the  senses,  and  dwelling  in  its  own 
contemplations.  Felicity  consists  in  the  union  of  the  advantages 
both  of  body  and  mind ;  disjoined  and  apart  they  cannot  confer 
true  happiness.  He  alludes  to  the  folly  of  some  men,  who 
in  search  of  uninterrupted  contemplation  have  foregone  all  the 
decencies  and  comforts  of  life,  and  taken  up  their  abode  with  the 
beasts  of  the  desert,  and  have  tortured  themselves  with  cruel 
torments  under  the  mistaken  idea  of  drawing  nearer  to  Grod. 
Others  have  imagined,  by  sacrificing  every  social  and  domestic  tie, 
and  throwing  away  their  money,  that  they  were  doing  God  service. 
Who  that  is  wise  does  not  know  that  the  mind,  like  the  Minerva 
of  Phidias  on  the  rock,  is  placed  as  a  lord  and  master  over  the 
body,  and  ought  to  receive  its  coxmsels  as  oracles.  Whoever 
disregards  them  despises  both  divine  and  human  rights.  Youth- 
ful students  require  to  be  reminded  that  they  ought  not  to  study 
philosophy  for  the  purpose  of  arguing  and  disputing,  but  in 
order  to  progress  in  wisdom  and  virtue.  He  congratulates  them 
on  the  tranquillity  which  they  enjoy  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines, 
while  the  rest  of  Italy  is  devastated  with  the  miseries  of  war. 
This  tranquillity  is  owing  to  their  wise  regulations  and  their 
industrious  and  commercial  habits.  True  happiness  consists  in 
uniting  useful  action  with  divine  contemplation :  nothing  is  so 
delightful  as  the  study  of  divine  things.  So  ardently  does  he 
aspire  to  the  joys  of  heavenly  contemplations,  that  he  can  no 
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longer  refrain  from  entreating  the  senators,  in  presence  of  the 
people  of  Lncca,  to  take  into  consideration  the  maturity  of  his 
years,  relieve  him  of  the  charge  of  orator/  and  bestow  it  on 
some  yonnger  and  more  gifted  person.  Then  will  he  (Faleario) 
be  at  liberty  to  obey  a  higher  call  than  that  of  the  people  of 
Lucca,  even  that  of  Him  who  is  the  author,  ruler,  and  maker 
of  aU  things,  and  who  guides  and  directs  our  wills.  Grateful 
for  the  benefits  he  has  for  fiye  years  experienced  from  the  people 
of  Lucca,  he  prays  that  God  will  continue  to  guard  and  preserre 
their  republic  from  aU  danger  or  molestation,  and  that  true 
learning  may  always  flourish  among  them.  At  the  dose  he 
beseeches  the  great  Ruler  of  heaven  and  earth  to  bless  his 
beloved  Lucchese,  and  make  them  prosperous  and  happy.* 

It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  a  shade  of  disappointment 
pierces  through  these  noble  and  religious  sentiments,  and  that  it 
was  not  altogether  willingly  that  he  gave  up  his  task  as  orator. 
At  the  age  of  fifty  he  was  still  able  to  do  good  service,  and  his 
subsequent  acceptance  of  a  similar  appointment  at  Milan  shews 
that  his  mental  faculties  were  still  in  their  ftdl  vigour. 

As  Marc'  Antonio  Zondadari,'  of  Siena,  Paleario's  successor 
as  professor  of  the  classics,  was  not  chosen  till  the  month  of 
March  in  the  year  1555,  we  are  uncertain  whether  Faleario,  in 
ceasing  to  be  orator  at  Lucca,  relinquished  also  his  post  of 
professor.  They  were  evidently  two  distinct  appointments, 
supported  by  separate  ftmds ;  but  from  the  note  below  it  would 
seem  that  the  orations  were  delivered  at  different  times  both 
in  the  College  and  in  the  Senate-house.  Lazzeri  does  not  think 
he  gave  up  teaching  till  1555,  and  we  have  frill  evidence  that  he 
remained  there  till  the  close  of  1553.^ 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  close  of  another  phase  of  the  life 
of  Faleario;   we  have  analysed  and  translated  eighty  of  his 

1  In  the  fiiBt  editiozi  of  these  OrationB,  piibli|jhed  at  Luoca  in  1551,  there  is  a  note 
hy  the  printer  Biudracns,  sigmfying  that  the  orations  J>e  landihui  doquentim  m 
CfymnatiOy  and  that  De  RepMica  in  CuriOy  were  to  be  placed  before  Ik  FelieiUtU, 
TbiB  edition  ie  very  rare ;  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  public  libraries. 
Lazzeri,  who  is  critically  accurate,  seems  neyer  to  haye  seen  it,  for  he  speaks  of  the 
earlieet  edition  as  that  of  Lyons  in  1552. 

'  Palearil  Opera,  Orat.  xn.  p.  167. 

*  Zondadari  staid  only  one  year,  and  left  in  1556 ;  the  reason  is  not  known. — 
Luoehesini,  Memorie  del  Dueato  di  Lueea,  p.  43. 

«  Lucchesini  says,  in  the  Archiyes  Libri  deUe  BifirmoBumi,  it  is  recorded  that 
die  Senate  in  1556  oonflzmed  hit  atppointment  for  the  whole  of  that  year. — Idem, 
note,  p.  42. 
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letters  and  manj  of  his  orations.  He  has  been  placed  before 
US  as  an  eloquent  advocate,  a  refined  scholari  and  an  earnest 
and  serions  christian.  We  have  beheld  him  straggling  manfully 
against  persecution  and  prejudice,  suffering  under  disappointment, 
and  exposed  to  a  lot  foreign  to  his  inclination,  yet  neceasarj 
to  his  existence.  The  life  of  a  scholar  encumbered  by  the  cares 
of  a  family  is  ever  an  anxious  one.  The  departure  of  Paleario 
from  Rome  after  the  misfortunes  of  1527  deprired  him  of  the 
advantages  of  patronage.  His  marriage  fixed  him  at  Siena,  and 
his  family  drained  his  resources.  His  wife,  who  was  of  a  good 
family,  was  fond  of  expence ;  and  notwithstanding  his  acknow- 
ledged talents,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  universally 
appreciated  at  Lucca.  Probably  his  love  of  moral  philosophy 
and  his  hatred  of  scholastic  mysticism  raised  him  up  enemies 
among  the  priestly  party.  A  small  state,  and  particularly 
a  republic,  is  ever  exposed  to  conflicts  between  individuals. 
Paleario  was  unhappily  endowed  with  a  refined  and  sen- 
sitive mind,  which  made  him  too  keenly  alive  to  the  pains 
and  pleasures  of  humanity.  His  engagement  with  the  republic 
of  Lucca  is  now  over,  and  he  retires  for  a  short  repose  to  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  His  separation  from  them,  added  to  his 
broken  health,  had  seriously  depressed  his  spirits,  and  he  turns 
for  consolation  to  his  home.  There,  in  the  society  of  his  wife, 
surrounded  by  his  children,  he  proposed  to  cany  out  his  plans 
of  improvement.  But  the  want  of  funds  no  doubt  prevented 
their  execution.  The  water  still  trickles  over  broken  and 
shapeless  stones,  and  the  walk,  traditionally  called  Aonio*8 
walk,  offers  no  beauty  to  attract  the  lover  of  the  picturesque.  But 
the  air  is  good,  the  retirement  perfect,  and  we  may  picture  to 
ourselves  the  family  group  assembled  on  a  dewy  morning  or  on 
a  hot  sultry  evening,  watching  the  glorious  sunsets  which  are 
so  frequently  to  be  seen  i^  Italy.  We  may  imagine  Paleario 
himself  rising  at  early  dawn,  and  see  him,  with  flowing  hair  and 
head  bent  down,  perambulating  his  domain.  Filled  with  thoughts 
of  immortality,  indulging  in  philosophical  reveries,  he  lifts  both 
thoughts  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  while  gazing  on  the  splendour 
of  the  firmament  he  tastes  the  luxury  of  divine  contemplation. 

Here  we  leave  him  for  the  present;  his  leisure  will  not 
be  of  long  duration ;  there  is  much  work  still  in  store  for  him ; 
and  after  a  life  of  conflict  he  will  be  called  to  fight  the  great 
battle  of  faith,  and  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  truth. 
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Yergebio^  to  whom  we  owe  the  preservation  and  republica- 
tion of  the  articles  against  cardinal  Morone,  was  a  bishop  and 
papal  Nuncio.  At  the  period  of  the  reformation  in  Grermany  he 
had  been  employed  in  various  legations^  and  his  o£Bcial  com- 
munications with  the  Protestants  drew  his  attention  to  the  abuses 
of  the  Church  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline.  Like  Luther,  he 
at  first  discerned  only  the  grossest  superstitions  and  the  most 
striking  evils,  and  imagiued  that  the  reforms  which  Paul  III. 
had  projected  would  do  all  that  was  required.  But  as  his  mind 
became  more  enlightened,  especially  during  a  visit  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  in  close  commimication  with  the  queen  of  Navarre/ 

^  Marguerite  de  Yolois,  sister  of  Francis  i.,  who  marzied  Heiuyy  king  of 
NaYarre. 
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he  began  to  understand  sometliing  of  the  trae  nature  of  the 
(Gospel,  and  to  enjoy  the  promise  of  divine  grace  set  forth  in  the 
Scriptores/  When  however  he  honestly  set  about  reforming 
his  diocese,  he  found  it  impracticable.  While  discouraging 
superstition,  and  inculcating  true  religion  and  purity  of  life, 
he  raised  up  a  host  of  enemies  who  sounded  the  war-note  pf 
heresy  and  gathered  round  him  the  emissaries  of  the  Inquisitioiu 
Their  power  was  unquestionable,  their  victim  under  their  com- 
mand, and  fear  drove  him  out  of  Italy. 

The  flight  of  a  bishop  created  even  a  greater  sensation  than 
the  defection  of  the  eloquent  Ochino,'  or  of  the  learned  Peter 
Martyr.'  The  court  of  Kome  discovered  too  late  the  error 
of  pushing  to  extremities  a  man  so  conversant  with  its  secret3| 
so  versed  in  controversy,  and  possessed  of  such  ready  eloquence 
both  in  speaking  and  writing.  The  conclave  lamented  having 
shewn  to  the  world  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  who  acted 
conscientiously,  and  taught  his  flock  according  to  Scripture, 
to  remain  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church. 

Pietro  Paolo  Vergerio  was  bom  at  Capo  d'Istria*  in  the 
Venetian  territory  about  the  year  1498.  An  ancestor  of  the 
same  name  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  scholars  of  the  Byzantine 
age,'  and  the  friend  and  favourite  of  Petrarch ;  but  our  Yergerio's 
parents  were  of  so  little  note  that  no  record  remains  even  of 
their  names.'  We  only  know  that  he  had  three  brothers, 
Aurelio,  Giacomo,  and  Giovan  Battista,  and  that  they  all  had 
their  way  to  make  in  the  world. 

Vergerio,  like  his  distinguished  ancestor,  studied  law  at 
Padua,  and  took  his  degree  there.    The  reputation  of  the  xmi- 

^  See  p.  3  See  Chap.  vm.  >  See  Chap,  el 

*  It  wM  formerly  called  JufitinopoliB,  haTixig  been  Irailt  hy  Jastiii,  eon  of 
Justinian,  to  protect  the  Istriana  from  tbe  incursions  of  the  Sdavoniana,  and  was 
destroyed  in  the  early  ages,  but  subsequently  restored.  After  it  oame  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Venetians  it  was  called  Garo  or  Capo  d'  Istria,  from  being  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  th«t  country.  It  stands  oa  a  narrow  island,  about  a  i«tl*  long, 
which  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  moyeable  bridge,  flanked  by  fimr 
towers. — Alberti,  Jkierittione  di  tutia  V  Italia^  p.  600. 

8  Among  his  works  extant  one  is  much  admired,  Ih  eruditions  Uherorum,  He 
lived  ehiefly  at  Padua  with  the  lords  of  Carrara,  whose  sons  he  educated.  He  died 
about  a  hundred  years  Wore  our  bishop  was  bom. 

•  His  funily  though  noble  had  ffdlen  into  decay,  which  inyolyes  his  early  yean 
in  obscurity.  It  is  only  by  a  letter  written  10th  of  February,  1562,  in  which  he 
says  he  is  64  years  of  age,  that  we  can  conjectuie  the  time  of  his  birth. 
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Yeisity  was  at  that  time  so  great  that  there  were  no  less  than 
eight  hundred  students  of  different  nations;  English,  French, 
Germans,  Poles  and  Greeks.  As  foreigners  thej  had  special 
priyileges,  and  their  eagerness  to  support  the  honour  of  their 
various  nations  stimulated  them  to  distinguish  themselves. 
After  Yergerio  had  completed  his  first  course  of  study  he  was 
very  desirous  of  going  to  Wittemberg,  where  the  fame  of  Luther's 
learning  and  boldness  was  attracting  many  spirited  youths. 
An  opportunity  presented  itself  which  very  nearly  led  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  wishes.  Frederic^  Elector  of  Saxony^ 
a  pious  but  unenlightened  prince,  had  a  choice  collection  of 
relics,  which  he  was  continually  increasing.  His  chaplain, 
Spalatinus,  corresponded  with  Burchard,  baron  von  Schenk,  and 
conmiissioned  him  to  send  some  relics  to  the  Elector.  Burchard 
in  his  reply  highly  commended  Luther's  works,  but  said  they 
were  interdicted  by  the  Pope,  and  that  the  Patriarch  of  Venice 
had  ordered  a  perquisition  to  be  made  at  all  the  booksellers  with 
an  intention  of  seizing  them,  but  care  had  been  taken  that  none 
should  be  found.  He  himself,  he  said,  was  very  anxious  to  read 
them,  but  dare  not  for  fear  of  their  being  seized.  While  Bur- 
chard was  looking  for  some  trusty  messenger  to  carry  the  relics, 
Vergerio  and  his  brother  Giacomo  offered  their  serrices  to  take 
them  to  Wittemberg.  The  baron  furnished  them  with  letters 
of  recommendation  to  Spalatinus,  and  mentioned  Vergerio's 
desire  to  study  at  Wittemberg,  assuring  his  friend  that  his 
talents  would  do  credit  to  the  university.  But  providence  had 
other  ends  in  view  for  Yergerio,  and  the  Wittemberg  scheme  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  two  youths  did  indeed  set  out,  but  illness 
obliged  them  to  return,  and  meanwhile  the  Gospel  made  such 
rapid  progress  at  Wittemberg  that  the  relics  lost  their  value,  and 
the  messengers  their  office.  On  the  18th  of  July  1522  Spala- 
tinus sent  back  the  relics  and  the  cross  to  his  firiend  Schenk, 
telling  him  to  dispose  of  them  in  any  way  he  thought  best ;  for 
in  Saxony  the  people  were  now  so  well  instructed  in  divine 
things  that  they  no  longer  had  any  regard  for  superstition. 
Faith  in  God,  he  said,  and  love  to  mankind  were  now  considered 
more  essential  than  relics.  This  letter  offered  no  prospect  for 
the  two  young  men,  so  they  remained  in  Italy  and  applied 
themselves  to  different  professions. 

Pietro  Paolo  became  notary  and  vicar  of  the  Podestil  at 
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Fadua.^    Bembo  speaks  of  him  in  a  letter  to  Angelo  Gubriele,  an 
adyocate  at  Yenice  in  1526.* 

''Ton  will  have  among  yon  in  a  few  days  a  most  amiable  and 
excellent  man,  who  besides  being  a  good  lawyer  is  well  versed  in 
Hteratare.  His  coorteons  maoners  and  yirtuous  disposition  have  gained 
my  friendship,  and  I  am  very  desirous  of  being  nsefhl  to  him.  He  is 
an  orator,  and  fills  the  office  of  vicar  till  Maffei  Michele  comes  to  be 
Fodesti ;  the  person  I  speak  of  is  M.  Fietro  Paolo  Yergerio  of  Jnstin- 
opolis  (Capo  d  Istria).  I  beg  you  for  my  sake  to  give  him  a  gracious 
reception,  and  assist  him  as  much  as  lies  in  your  power." 

Yergerio  remained  at  Yenice  and  in  its  neighbourhood  till 
the  year  1530^  when  his  brother  Aurelio,  having  been  appointed 
secretary  to  Clement  YII.,  Yergerio  determined  to  go  to  Borne 
to  push  his  fortunes.  His  chief  object  being  worldly  advantage 
he  resolved  to  enter  the  Church,  convinced  that  in  an  ecdesi* 
astical  state  this  was  the  surest  way  to  honour/  He  was  not 
unknown  to  cardinal  Contarini,  at  that  time  in  high  &voar  at 
Borne.  This  good  cardinal,  ever  ready  to  forward  the  interests 
of  his  countrymen,  presented  him  to  the  Fope  with  high  eulo- 
giums  on  his  abilities. 

It  so  happened  that  Clement  was  at  that  time  looking  out  for 
a  man  of  talent  and  agreeable  manners,  in  whom  he  could 
thoroughly  confide,  to  be  sent  as  envoy  to  Qermany.  The 
young  Yergerio  made  so  agreeable  an  impression  at  firat  sight 
that  he  was  immediately  chosen  secretary  instead  of  his  brother 
Aurelio.  He  was  received  into  the  palace,  and  admitted  by  the 
Fope  to  the  closest  personal  intimacy. 

In  1529  he  was  sent  N^uncio  to  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Bomana 
to  dissuade  him  from  holding  a  Council  in  Grermany.  He  was 
desired  to  entice  the  king  to  comply  with  the  Fope's  wishes 
by  allowing  him  to  draw  contributions  from  the  clergy,  and 
even  to  melt  down  the  silver  plate  and  ornaments  of  the 
churches  for  the  expences  of  the  war  against  the  Turks. 

Clement  was  so  satisfied  with  Yergerio's  talents  for  nego- 

1  Bfepreflentatiye  of  the  magistrate. 

>  Bembo,  Zett&r$f  tom.  ii.  p.  22. 

*  His  enemy.  La  Oasa,  aociuied  him  of  poisoning  his  wife  that  he  might  gratify 
his  lore  of  gain  and  enter  the  Church,  and  he  even  giyes  her  name,  Diana;  but  this 
improbable  story  is  refuted  by  Yergerio's  own  letters.  In  1533  he  wrote  to  Aietino 
expressing  his  satis&ction  that  he  had  not  foUowed  his  advioe  and  taken  a  wife : 
Quanto  vi  fatieoiUy  Aretino  mtOy  per  Jim  al  tudoTf  ma  Jhto  alia  col&ra  due  voUe  per 
pottra  gratia  di  mariiarmi.  7  May,  ISBZ.—ZetUre  eorUH  al  %.  P.  Aretima,  1552. 
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tiation,  that  in  1533  he  directed  him  to  rephice  Hugo  Bangoni, 
bishop  of  Beggio,  at  the  court  of  John  Frederic^  Elector  of 
Saxony/  Bangoni  had  been  instructed  to  propose  a  free  and 
general  CounciL  The  Elector  required  time  to  reply^  but  soon 
after  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  a  free  and  un- 
constrained assembly,  in  which  the  word  of  God  would  decide  all 
controYersies.  He  could  decide  nothing  however,  he  said,  with- 
out the  consent  of  those  princes  and  towns  who  followed  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg ;  he  would  laj  the  subject  before  the 
Assembly  of  Smalcald,  which  was  to  meet  on  the  24th  of  June, 
and  then  reply  to  the  Nuncio.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
Grerman  Protestants  resolutely  refrised  to  submit  to  any  Council 
held  under  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  this  was  the  substance 
of  their  answer  to  the  Nuncio.  Their  reply,  with  the  Pope's 
proposal,  was  printed  and  sent  to  the  Emperor  and  to  Bome. 
Clement,  annoyed  that  his  plans  should  be  so  openly  disclosed, 
recalled  Bangoni  and  sent  Yergerio  in  his  place.  His  orders 
were  to  follow  his  predecessor's  instructions,  but  on  no  account 
to  listen  to  any  modified  proposals,  even  from  the  king  himself. 
All  engagements  about  a  Council  were  to  be  carefully  avoided, 
as  well  as  eveiy  arrangement  which  could  in  any  way  militate 
against  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Holy  See. 

On  the  accession  of  Paul  IH.  in  1534  Yergerio  was  sum- 
moned to  Bome  to  give  an  account  of  his  mission,  and  then  sent 
back  to  Germany  with  a  more  defined  commission.  He  was 
directed  to  visit  the  Protestant  princes  and  cities,  and  endeavour 
to  persuade  them  to  sanction  the  meeting  of  a  Council  in  Italy. 
The  Protestant  divines  were  not  to  be  overlooked,*  and  they 
were  if  possible  to  be  won  by  promises  and  favours.' 

1  He  succeeded  his  jhther,  John  the  Constant,  who  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  ISth 
of  August,  1582. 

*  Saipi,  OoneiUo  I^rtdenimc. 

'  He  was  desired  erowuir$  che  in  qutXF  aumo  non  ti  faceue  akmta  Dieta  ruUa 
quale  «t  gtabilitce  dowrti  far  un  ConeUio  nazumdU  come  ti  minaeeiava,  $  di  promrare 
eke  il  ChneHio  univertaie  ti  aoeue  di  eelebrare  in  effetto,  Pallayioini  says  Yergerio 
advised  the  Pope  to  conceal  this  from  the  Imperial  Goyenmient:  ammon^  il  JPlapa 
pmrki  tal  mamma  n  edaue  anche  dagli  oraiori  Guarei  per  euerei  nel  eonaiglio  di 
Ceeare  varie  Zuterani.  Pallayacini  adds  that  with  these  men,  who  were  so  jealous 
of  their  liberty,  the  Kuncio  was  ohliged  to  abstain  from  all  appearance  of  com- 
mand, while  at  the  same  time  he  sustained  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  by  expressing 
the  esteem  and  patemal  affection  he  entertained  for  their  nation,  and  how  much  he 
desired  their  consent  and  good  wHL^-Gonte  Carli,  Pietro  Paolo  Vergerioy  tom.  xr. 
Milano,  1786. 
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In  complianoe  with  these  instractions  Vergerio  irent  to 
Wittemberg  to  see  Luther,  and  to  put  in  practice  those  arts 
of  flattery  and  delusion  with  which  the  court  of  Borne  is  wont  to 
ensnare  its  victims.  The  Nuncio  assured  Luther  that  the  Pope 
and  the  sacred  College  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  felt 
much  grieved  to  lose  a  man  who  might  have  been  so  eminentlj 
useful,  had  he  been  disposed  to  devote  his  talents  to  the  service 
of  God,  a  service  inseparable  from  the  Church  of  Borne.  His 
Holiness  and  all  the  Cardinals  highly  blamed  the  harshness  of 
Cajetan,  and  the  step  taken  by  Pope  Leo^  had  been  distasteful 
to  the  whole  Boman  court  If  Luther  would  return  to  the 
obedience  of  the  Papal  See  he  would  receive  the  highest  honouis 
and  fitvours.  Yergerio,  with  engaging  modesty,  declined  entering 
into  controversy  with  Luther,  but  was  desirous  of  pointing  out  to 
him  how  advantageous  his  submission  to  the  head  of  the  Church 
would  be.  A  man,  said  he,  must  have  a  great  deal  of  self-love 
and  immeasurably  idolize  his  own  ideas,  to  trouble  the  world 
with  his  individual  opinions.  If  it  were  a  matter  of  conscience 
with  him  to  change  the  religion  in  which  he  was  bom,  and 
which  he  had  professed  for  thirty  years,  love  to  his  neighbour 
would  have  led  him  to  conceal  his  sentiments,  instead  of  dis* 
turbing  the  world  by  denouncing  the  religion  of  his  fore&thers. 
The  Pope  was  now  resolved  to  apply  a  remedy  and  convoke 
a  Coundl  at  Mantua,  where  all  the  learned  men  in  Europe  might 
assemble  to  declare  the  truth,  and  shame  those  xmquiet  spirits 
who  disturb  the  public  peace.  '^  Though  our  chief  confidoice 
should  be  placed  on  the  divine  goodness,  yet  God  makes  use 
of  second  causes,  and  it  depends  on  you,  Luther,  whether  the 
remedy  proposed  be  efficacious  or  not.  If  you  come  to  the 
Council  and  comport  yourself  with  gentleness  and  charity,  there 
is  little  doubt  of  success.'*  Vergerio  then  cited  the  example 
of  Enea  Silvio,*  who  with  all  his  labour  and  industry  could 
never  obtain  more  than  a  canonry  at  Trent  as  long  as  he 
followed  his  own  opinions ;  but  as  soon  as  he  laid  them  aside 
he  became  bishop,  cardinal,  and  finally  Pope.  He  reminded 
Luther  also  of  Bessarione^,  who  from  being  a  monk  at  Trebizond 
was  raised  to  the  honour  of  the  purple.^ 

^  He  ezcommimioated  Lather.     See  Boeooe,  JAft  ami  f^wtyieaU  tf  Xeo  X, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  217.    Bohn,  1846. 

'  See  Appendix  A.  >  See  VoL  II.  Chap.  xn. 

«  Saipi,  CondUo  TridmtmOy  p.  77. 
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Those  who  know  the  character  of  Luther,^  who  was  at  this 
time  *^  vigoiOTis  both  in  mind  and  bodj,  firesh  from  the  schools^ 
and  fervent  in  the  Scriptures/*  will  readily  imagine  that  Yer- 
gerio^s  shallow  reasoning  and  worldly  promises  would  have  no 
eflfect  on  the  rough  but  spiritoal  mind  of  the  reformer.  What 
attraction  could  the  most  splendid  earthly  good  have  for 
the  man  who  despised  ^  filthy  lucre,'  and  who  was  accustomed 
to  commune  on  divine  subjects,  and  to  breathe  a  holy  atmo- 
sphere of  thought  unknown  to  the  courtly  Nuncio.  He  was 
a  stranger  to  the  ennobling  nature  of  God*s  eternal  truth,  and 
plied  Luther  with  such  arguments  as  would  have  had  weight 
with  himselfl 

No  wonder  that  Luther,  while  still  in  the  body  and  subject  to 
human  infirmity,  was  filled  with  indignation  at  the  idea  of  barter- 
ing his  highest  heavenly  hopes  for  an  idle  name  or  a  purple  robe. 
Paolo  Sarpi  says  his  answer  was  like  himself,  harsh  and  vehe- 
ment. He  told  Vergerio  he  was  quite  indifferent  as  to  what 
the  court  of  Rome  thought  of  him;  that  though  he  was  but 
an  unprofitable  servant,  his  great  desire  was  to  occupy  himself 
in  the  service  of  God ;  he  could  see  no  connection  between  this 
service  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  unless  indeed  darkness  could 
be  joined  to  light.  No  circumstance  of  his  life  had  been  of  such 
real  advantage  to  him  as  the  harshness  of  cardinal  Cajetan,  and 
the  severity  of  Leo  X.,  and  he  received  it  as  the  wholesome 
teaching  of  divine  providence.  At  that  time  he  was  not 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  faith ;  he  had  only  dis- 
covered the  evil  of  Lidulgences,  and  would  willingly  have  been 
silent  had  his  adversaries  been  so  likewise.  But  the  severity  of 
the  court  of  Borne  had  obliged  him  to  study  the  Scriptures,  and 
had  led  him  to  discover  other  errors  and  corruptions  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  errors  which  he  could  not  conscientiously 
dissimulate  or  conceal.  The  Nuncio  had  honestly  confessed 
he  did  not  understand  theology,  that  great  science  in  which 
an  religious  opinions  were  concentrated.  If  he  had  not  himself 
admitted  his  ignorance  the  tenour  of  his  arguments  made  it 

1  If elancfhon,  who  knew  him  well,  oonndered  him  superior  to  all  his  con- 
tempomies.  After  speaking  of  Pomeranns  and  Justus  Jonas,  he  says :  **  But  Luther 
is  omnia  m  onmihut,  complete  in  ererTthing ;  a  yery  mizaole  among  men ;  what- 
erer  he  sajs,  whateyer  he  writes,  penetrates  their  minds,  and  leaves  the  most 
astoniahing  stings  in  their  hearts." — ^Milner,  Chmreh  Hiitoryy  vol.  iy.  Appendix, 
p.  61S. 
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evident.  Lather  denied  that  the  doctrines  which  he  preached 
could  be  called  new,  except  bj  those  who  believed  that  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Apostles,  and  the  Fathers  had  lived  as  the  Popes  do. 
As  to  disturbing  the  world,  those  who  read  the  Scriptures  know 
that  it  is  an  essential  propertj  of  the  Gospel  to  rouse  people 
from  their  lethargy.  It  separates  even  the  children  fix>ni  the 
fathers,  it  gives  life  to  those  who  receive  it,  and  brings  con- 
demnation when  rejected.  The  great  defect  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  its  worldly  policy,  its  desire  for  temporal  power 
and  earthly  dominion.  This  is  the  wisdom  which  passes  for 
foUy^  in  the  sight  of  God ;  while  the  court  of  Rome,  on  the  other 
hand,  despises  all  who  trust  to  the  promises  of  God  and  put 
the  concerns  of  their  Chur6h  into  His  hands.  It  was  not,  said 
Luther,  in  his  power  to  make  the  Council  minister  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Church,  for  that  would  depend  entirely  on 
those  who  were  masters  of  its  liberty.  If  the  assembly  would 
sincerely  ask  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  bring  the  disputed 
points  to  the  test  of  Scripture  without  mixing  up  worldly 
artifices  or  interests,  he  would  attend  and  act  in  a  christian  and 
temperate  manner:  not  with  the  idea  of  conciliating  the  Pope 
or  any  earthly  power,  but  for  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  peace  of  the  Church.  He  knew  however  that  no  dependence 
was  to  be  placed  on  an  assembly  of  men  who  were  learned  but 
not  religious,  for  it  was  just  those  very  men,  the  sages  of  the 
world,  who  readily  embraced  the  most  absurd  errors.  He  would 
not  receive  anything  from  Rome  which  was  unsuitable  to 
a  minister  of  the  Gk>spel.  As  to  the  examples  of  advancement 
which  Yergerio  cited,  they  made  no  impression  on  him,  for  he 
despised  vain  imaginations  and  false  grandeur.  If  he  were  really 
ambitious  he  could  already  boast,  as  Erasmus  wittily  observed, 
^^  that  a  poor  man  like  Luther  was  capable  of  enriching  others," 
for  Fisher  bishop  of  Rochester  had  been  made  cardinal,  and 
Schomberg  archbishop  of  Capua,  solely  on  his  account.  In  con- 
clusion he  told  the  Nuncio  that  he  as  fully  believed  in  the  truth 
of  the  doctrines  he  held  as  if  he  had  seen  what  was  declared 
in  the  Scriptures  with  his  bodily  eyes;  and  that  he  felt  per- 
suaded that  the  Pope,  the  Nuncio,  and  the  whole  Roman  court 
would  sooner  embrace  his  opinions  than  he  theirs. 

This  resolute  speech  quenched  'all  hope  which   Yergerio 

»  1  Cor.  iii.  19. 
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might  have  entertained  of  shaking  the  firmness  of  the  reformer ; 
he  tried  other  ministers  of  the  Gospel  at  Wittemberg  and  else- 
where, but  met  with  the  same  reply  from  all  whose  opinions 
were  of  any  value.  If  some  yielded  to  his  persuasions,  they 
were  men  of  such  inferior  qualities  that  they  carried  no  weight.* 

This  is  Sarpi's  account  of  the  interview  between  the  Nuncio 
and  Luther :  but  Pallavicini  denies  that  the  Pope  commissioned 
Vergerio  to  see  Luther ;  and  states  that  the  Nuncio,  being  obliged 
to  pass  through  Wittemberg,  was  received  with  great  honour 
by  the  governor,  who  waited  on  him  at  table  during  supper. 
Next  morning  at  breakfast  he  went  to  offer  him  the  same  atten- 
tion, accompanied  by  two  divines,  Martin  Luther  and  John 
Bugenhagius.'  The  Nuncio  was  told  that  the  court  and  the 
members  of  the  university  being  absent  on  account  of  the  plague, 
these  were  the  only  persons  at  Wittemberg  fit  to  bear  him 
company,  and  converse  with  him  in  Latin.  The  Nuncio  could 
do  no  less  than  listen  to  their  conversation.  He  found  that 
Luther  spoke  very  barbarous  Latin,  and  set  him  down  for  a 
proud,  malicious,  rash  kind  of  person,  with  very  coarse  manners. 
Among  other  things  Luther  said,  ^^  Have  you  heard  a  report  in 
Italy  that  I  have  the  character  of  being  a  great  German  drunk- 
ard?" This  and  other  speeches  the  Nuncio  reported  in  a  letter 
to  Cardinal  Pole's  secretary,  and  described  Luther's  manners  and 
dress.  This  is  Pallavicini's  account.'  The  truth  probably  lies 
between  the  two  narratives ;  the  meeting  might  have  been  con- 
trived by  others,  and  yet  the  substance  of  the  conversation 
narrated  by  Sarpi  be  correct.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Vergerio  re- 
turned to  Home  and  assured  the  Pope  that  the  Protestants  would 
never  sanction  any  council  that  was  not  perfectly  free,  and  held 
in  some  convenient  place  within  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
Nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  Luther  or  his  associates,  and 
force  of  arms  would  alone  reduce  the  strength  of  the  Protestant 
party. 

The  Pope  then  sent  Vergerio  to  Naples  to  see  the  Emperor, 
who  had  just  returned  from  his  successful  expedition  in  Africa.* 

1  Sarpi,  Concilio  TriderUinOy  p.  79. 

2  See  Appendix  B. 

s  PallaTidni,  latcria  del  Cofunlio  di  Trento,  lib.  iii.  capo  18.  If  the  letter  be 
gemiiiie,  we  nmst  believe  it  rather  than  Sarpi ;  but  there  ia  no  mention  of  this  letter 
in  the  coUeotion  of  letters  written  to  Cardinal  Pole,  edited  by  Cardinal  Quirini. 

4  See  Chap.  yi.  p.  199. 
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After  hearing  Vergerio's  report^  the  Emperor  signified  that  on  his 
progress  to  Germany  he  should  pass  through  Borne,  and  would 
confer  with  the  Pope.  Thej  had  long  secret  consultations 
together  on  the  affairs  of  Grermany  and  Italy.  The  Boman 
Pontiff*s  counsels  were  all  in  favour  of  war ;  but  the  Emperor 
was  already  engaged  in  a  war  with  France  about  Milan,  and 
thought  an  attack  upon  the  Protestants  unseasonable.  Paul  III. 
suggested  a  league  with  the  Venetians  to  keep  the  French  in 
check.  Charles,  who  knew  that  the  Pope  secretly  coveted  the 
duchy  of  Milan  for  his  grandson,  professed  himself  not  indisposed 
to  a  war  in  Germany,  but  before  he  resorted  to  violence  he 
wished  to  see  what  could  be  done  by  a  council.  The  Pope 
acquiesced,  indulging  the  hope  of  being  able  to  overawe  the 
council. by  the  presence  of  troops. 

In  the  year  1536  Vergerio  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by 
the  gift  of  the  bishopric  of  his  native  place,  Capo  d'Istria. 
There  was  some  difficulty  in  his  collation  to  the  benefice,  as 
Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Bomans,  claimed  the  right  of  patronage. 
On  the  24th  of  June  Vergerio  wrote  to  Aretino^ : 

**  The  Pope  has  made  me  bishop  of  a  church  which  king  Ferdinand 
claims  to  be  his,  and  which  he  wished  himself  to  give  me.  I  shall 
enjoy  it  as  long  as  God  pleases ;  by  and  bye  perhaps  something  else 
may  offer.  It  is  at  least  a  spouse  which  we  can  change  and  repudiate 
at  pleasure.'' 

This  light  manner  of  expressing  himself  was  not,  as  Tiraboschi 
says,  very  suitable  to  the  sacred  character  of  a  bishop.  But  we 
must  recollect  that  he  was  writing  to  the  most  satirical  and  &ce- 
tious  genius  of  the  age,  and  at  a  time  when  ecclesiastical  benefices 
were  looked  on  merely  as  a  means  of  subsistence  or  of  gratifying 
ambition ;  no  religious  duties  being  necessarily  attached  to  them. 
In  this  letter  he  adds  that  he  was  going  shortly  to  Qermany. 
How  long  he  staid  there  is  uncertain,  but  it  appears  that  his 
long  absence  occasioned  some  rumours  that  his  opinions  had 
undergone  a  change.'  By  his  letters  to  Aretino  we  find  that 
in  1539  he  was  at  Padua  and  at  the  baths  of  Abano,  and  that  in 

^  On  the  24th  of  July,  1536,  Vergerio  wrote  to  Aretino  about  the  difficultiee  d 
presentation,  "  lo  m'  ho  faticato  tanto,  e  fermato  di  modo  che  non  pud  esaere  altra- 
mente  che  non  a  faccia.  Questo  era  tutto  il  deaiderio  mio  per  zelo  dell'  honor,  e 
dell'  estaurazione  deUa  fede  di  Gesti  Cristo  che  ne  ha  bisogna,  e  poi  io  era  roTinato 
se  questa  indizione  non  si  fkceya." — Carii  Opere, 

'  See  letter  of  Aleander,  Appendix  0. 
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1540  he  was  at  Ferrara,  just  about  to  set  out  with  Cardinal 
Ippolito  d'  Este  for  France.  In  one  of  these  letters  he  speaks 
out,  and  expresses  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  Pope : 

"  I  know  what  Eome  is,  and  what  you  are,  and  that  there  is  no 
siinilarity  between  you.  I  took  my  three  books  in  Italian  to  Borne ; 
and  though  the  subject  seemed  more  particularly  to  belong  to  the 
Church,  I  would  not  dedicate  them  to  the  Pope,  but  to  the  king 
of  France,  who  is  most  christian,  and  who  seems  disposed  to  recom- 
pense the  poor  author.  I  shall  soon  know  whether  he  really  intends  to 
do  GO.  I  have  finished  another  treatise  on  episcopacy,  also  in  Italian, 
and  this  too  I  shall  dedicate  to  his  majesty." 

While  on  his  journey  with  the  Cardinal  they  passed  near  the 
monastery  of  S.  Benedetto  of  Mantua,  where  Gregorio  Cortese 
resided.  Vergerio  took  this  opportunity  of  trying  to  get  his 
bishopric  relieved  of  an  annual  pension  which  weighed  heavily 
on  his  small  revenues.  Cortese  wrote  to  Cardinal  Contarini  on 
his  behalf  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Yergerio,  bishop  of  Capo  d'  Istria,  seems  to  be  filled  with  an 
ardent  desire  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  I  think  he  will  prove  this  by 
his  actions.  Monsignore  d'  Istria  has  earnestly  entreated  me  to  speak 
in  his  &vour  to  you  about  a  certain  pension  with  which  his  bishopric 
is  charged,  and  from  which  he  desires  to  be  fireed.  As  this  seems 
to  be  a  just  request,  I  heartily  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  your 
reverence.  He  says  some  hopes  have  been  given  him  that  the  person 
to  whom  he  pays  it  will  receive  something  in  exchange." 

We  have  an  interesting  account  of  his  first  impressions  on 
arriving  in  France,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Vittoria  Colonna, 
Marchioness  of  Pescara.  He  speaks  of  the  queen  of  Navarre  as 
a  model  of  piety,  and  extols  her  fervour  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 
Her  conversation  seems  to  have  fanned  to  flame  the  little  spark 
of  divine  grace  which  had  been  kindled  when  in  communication 
with  some  religious  persons  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  more 
particularly  by  his  conversation  with  Vittoria  Colonna  and  some 
of  the  well  disposed  cardinals.  This  '  school,'  as  Vergerio  calls 
it,  all  held  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith ;  but  when  the 
Church  declared  itself  opposed  to  this  doctrine  the  voice  of  joyfiil 
gratitude  to  God  for  this  unspeakable  gift  died  away,  and  their 
love  to  Christ  grew  faint  under  the  burthens  imposed  by  the 
hierarchy.  In  the  absence  of  more  minute  details,  the  tenor  of 
the  following  letter  informs  us  that  before  Vergerio  left  Italy  he 
had  wavered  in  his  allegiance  to  the  Holy  See. 

aa2 
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To  THE  Lady  MABcnioirBss  of  Fescara.. 

''Most  Excellent  Lady, 

"  I  have  written  twice  to  your  Excellency  about  my  journey 
from  Borne  to  this  place,  and  have  given  you  an  account  of  the  most  re- 
markable things  which  I  have  seen,  as  well  as  of  my  thoughts  and  studies. 
I  will  now  continue  my  recital ;  but  first,  may  the  peace  of  God, 
sweeter  ten  than  anything  in  this  world,  be  with  you,  keep,  and  fill 
your  heart  and  mind.  We  arrived  at  Fontainebleau,  where  the  court 
now  is,  on  the  1 1th  of  this  month,  safe  and  well,  the  cardinal  and  all 
of  us.  The  most  christian  king^  received  him  (the  cardinal)  with  great 
affection,  and  shews  him  most  surprising  feivour.  When  I  first  arrived 
the  court  appeared  to  me  very  grand ;  but  I  think  in  a  few  days  it  will 
appear  even  more  attractive,  as  I  shall  gradually  become  acquainted 
with  the  princes  and  great  persons, — ^and  I  hope  to  be  intimate  with  some 
of  them,  especially  with  those  who  have  some  light  and  knowledge 
of  the  ways  of  Qod.  I  earnestly  desire  that  the  Divine  Majesty  may 
grant  me  grace  both  to  enter  on,  and  follow  the  path  in  which  your 
Excellency  has  been  so  long  walking  that  you  have  already  advanced 
a  good  way.  I  have  not  yet  paid  my  respects  to  the  most  serene  queen 
of  Navarre,  nor  delivered  to  her  the  message  of  your  Excellency,  because, 
knowing  her  to  be  a  person  of  very  solid  judgment,  and  conscious  of 
my  own  incapacity  and  ignorance,  I  would  not  rush  hastily  into  her 
presence.  I  saw  and  observed  her  attentively  for  more  than  an  hour, 
while  her  majesty  was  speaking  to  my  cardinal,  and  I  beheld  in  the 
expression  of  her  countenance,  and  in  all  her  movements,  an  harmonious 
union  of  majesty,  modesty,  and  benevolence.  Besides  this,  as  your 
Excellency  has  already  heard,  I  discerned  that  fervour  of  spirit  and  that 
clear  light  which  God  has  imparted  to  her.  Thus  she  can  walk  in  the 
blessed  foretaste  of  eternal  life,  without  stumbling  at  those  impediments 
which  offer  themselves  to  us  in  this  mortal  state.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  be  admitted  soon  to  kiss  her  hand,  and  to  be  edified  by  approaching 
nearer  to  contemplate  her  most  excellent  virtues.  If  she  deigns  to 
allow  me  sometimes  to  listen  to  her,  I  shall  the  less  regret  having  left 
the  school  of  your  Excellency,  and  that  of  the  most  reverend  cardinals, 
Oontarini,  Pole,  Bembo,  and  Fregoso,^  who  were  all  so  united  together. 
My  studies  are  those  of  a  traveller,  that  is  without  order ;  and  the  little 
I  do  read  is  in  those  authors  who  speak  of  our  Master  Christy  whose 
holy  words  and  actions  best  nourish  our  souls.  I  have  compoeed  four 
discourses  upon  German  af&irs,  but  I  do  not  send  them  at  present  to 
your  Excellency  for  want  of  a  safe  opportunity.  I  am  afraid  to  send 
them  by  uncertain  channels;  having  expressed  myself  as  a  true 
christian,  that  is,  I  have  spoken  freely  to  the  honour  of  Gk)d.  This 
does  not  please  the  world,  which  differs  so  widely  and  acts  so  contrary 
to  his  ways.  I  earnestly  beseech  your  Excellency  to  pray  to  Grod 
for  me,  who  am  cold  and  weU-nigh  frozen,  but  sincerely  desirous  of 
being  some  day  warm  in  his  service.  Christ  sees  the  heart  and  its 
desires :  may  he  inflame  me  with  a  spark  of  his  love.  This  do  I  en- 
treat of  him  by  all  that  he  has  done  for  our  souls ;  but  not  having  as 
yet  received  grace,  I  entreat  your  Excellency  to  pray  that  I  may  be 
heard."  "  Tlie  Bishop  Yerosrio." 

I  Francifl  i.        «  See  Appendix  D.       '  Lettere  Voigmriy  vol.  i.  p.  S7,  edit  154^ 
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A  second  letter,  written  from  France  to  the  Marchioness  of 
Pescara,  is  even  more  interesting  than  the  first,  as  it  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  his  conyersations  with  the  queen  of  Navarre. 
It  makes  us  deeply  regret  that  we  have  not  access  to  the  written 
minutes  of  these  conversations  on  the  state  of  the  Church,  which 
lasted  four  hours.  A  recital  of  the  manner  in  which  this  pious 
and  accomplished  queen  treated  spiritual  doctrines  would  be 
inestimably  precious.  Yergerio*s  letter  confirms  the  account  given 
by  various  historians  of  the  piety  and  religious  zeal  of  this  dis- 
tinguished princess.  The  most  convincing  proof  of  her  having 
cordially  embraced  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  in  all  their 
fdlness  and  freeness,  is  her  poem,  Miroir  de  FAme  pecheresae^ 
headed  by  a  verse  of  the  51st  Psalm,  Seigneur  Dteuj  crSe  en  moy 
ccsur  net}  This  poem  was  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne  because 
it  set  forth  Christ  as  the  only  means  of  salvation  and  justifica- 
tion, and  made  no  mention  of  saints  and  monks.  The  king 
however,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  sister,  obliged  the  divines  to 
revoke  their  censure. 

Amid  the  ignorance  and  intolerance  of  priests  and  monks,  it 
is  refreshing  to  meet  with  a  noble  and  virtuous  princess  coming 
forward  to  advocate  the  spiritual  truths  of  the  Grospel  in  such 
humble  and  devotional  strains. 

To  TEB  Laj>t  Mabchioness  op  Pescaiu. 

"  Most  Excellent  Ladt, 

''  May  the  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  of  Gk)d  the  Father  and 
Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  the  Father,  in  truth  and  love  be  with  you. 

''  Your  Excellency  knows  this  was  the  way  St.  John  siEduted  that 
lady  whom  he  called  elect.  Not  without  mystery,  with  great  fervour 
did  she  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gk>spel.  In  this  same  way  do 
I  salute  you,  who  are  one  of  those  bright  elect  lights  who  set  forth 
these  same  truths,  which  are  almost  hidden  in  the  darkness  of  this  our 
age.  As  my  chief  object  in  conferring  with  you  by  letter  is  to  be 
stimulated  in  the  service  of  our  Lord  God,  I  see  no  reason  to  avoid 
beginning  with  so  long  a  salutation.  I  have  taken  it  from  a  source 
where  nothing  is  to  be  found  which  is  not  good,  and  suitable  for  every 
place  and  season.  God  does  not  observe  whether  we  attend  to  worldly 
customs  or  to  the  rules  and  ornaments  of  earthly  knowledge,  but 
whether  we  nourish  ourselves  with  his  word,  and  say  and  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  his  Divine  Majesty. 

''  I  am  now  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  great  joy  and  consolation 
I  have  received  these  lew  days  past  from  the  most  serene  queen  of 
Navarre.     I  have  passed  four  long  hours  at  two  different  times  con- 

1  See  Appendix  E. 
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yersing  with  her  about  the  present  state  of  the  Church  of  God,  about 
the  study  of  divine  things,  and  on  some  of  the  most  delightM  points  of 
spiritual  doctrine,  the  same  subjects  which  your  Excellency  desires  we 
should  be  always  thinking  of  and  conversing  about.     These  oonversa- 
tions  are  like  rich  treasures,   worthy  of  being  preserved  and  com- 
municated.    They  are  also  of  such  a  nature,  that  imparting  them  to 
others  enhances  their  value.    As  soon  as  I  had  left  her  majesty  I  made 
notes  of  our  subjects  of  conversation,  and  if  I  have  time  to-day  to 
revise  and  transcribe  them  I  will  send  them  with  this  despatch,  to  shew 
your  Excellency  how  high  the  intellect  of  this  queen  soars,  and  how 
rightly  she  speaks  and  feels  of  the  grace  of  God  and  of  the  power  of  his 
word.     Having  noted  the  sum  and  substance  of  her  opinions,  I  ought 
also  to  describe  the  fervour,  eloquence,  and  marvellous  grace  with  which 
her  majesty  expressed  herself.     I  do  not  think,  my  Lady  Marchioness, 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  speak  better.      Here  you  will  say,  how 
could  you  understand  her.  as  she  generally  speaks  French,  which  I  know 
you  do  not  comprehend?     Her  majesty  spoke  in  French:    I  do  not 
understand  others  who  speak  in  that  language,  nevertheless  I  think 
I  understood  her,  and  lost  very  few  words.     I  will  tell  you  why ;  she 
knows  our  Italian  tongue  though  she  does  not  speak  it ;  ^e  also  knows 
Latin  very  tolerably,  and  pronounces  it  extremely  well.     Her  majesty, 
compassionating  my  slight  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  wishing  to 
be  imderstood,  when  she  made  use  of  a  French  word  which  she  thought 
I  should  find  difficult,  immediately  explained  it  by  an  Italian  or  Latin 
word.  She  pfonounces  also  so  distinctly  and  clearly  that  she  soon  made  me 
comprehend  the  sense  of  her  words ;  and  besides  thb  she  was  speaking 
on  subjects  which  I  have  frequently  heard  discussed.     I  think  I  com- 
prehended and  have  rightly  noted  these  conversations,  and  your  Ex- 
cellency will  see  and  read  them  with  astonishment,  pleasure,  and  edifi- 
cation.    Blessed  be  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  in  these  our  turbulent 
times  has  raised  up  in  various  cities  and  provinces  spirits  of  this  kind. 
I  daily  meditate  on  this  with  wonder  and  consolation.     In  this  king- 
dom tiiere  is  the  most  serene  queen  of  whom  I  am  speaking;    in 
Ferrara  the  lady  Ren^e  of  France  ;^  in  Urbino  the  lady  Leonora  Gon- 
zaga ;  and  many  others  who  are  filled  with  the  love  of  Chnst.     In 
Home  there  is  the  lady  Yittoria  Colonna.    This  is  speaking  of  your 
sex  only.    For  my  own  part  I  feel  convinced  that  this  is  the  mann^ 
in  which  the  holy  vineyard,  the  Church  of  the  Lord,  in  which  there 
are  so  many  thorns  and  obscurities,  will  be  purified  and  enlightened. 
If  God  in  his  goodness  goes  on  raising  up  such  fervent  spirits  in  both 
sexes,  in  various  cities  and  provinces,  we  may  awake  from  the  long 
sleep  which  has  closed  our  eyes  and  weighed  down  our  faculties,  and 
be  enlightened  with  a  true  knowledge  of  the  way  to  serve  God  much 
more  than  by  all  the  ink  in  the  world,  (even  though  we  wrote 
new  reformations  every  day,')  more  than  by  all  the  Diets  which 
ever  assembled.     £mittet  Verhum  suum,  He  will  send  forth  his  word, 
to  speak  of  God,  and  to  soften  that  which  was  hardened,  namely  our 
hearts  and  minds,  which  were  shut  up  in  the  solid  ioe  of  error  and 
worldly  thoughts.    When  the  Spirit  of  God  breathes  on  us  the  ice  will 

1  See  Chap.  xui. 

3  An  allusion  to  the  reformB  drawn  up  by  the  command  of  Paul  in. 
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thaw,  and  carried  by  the  Tessels  of  his  grace  we  shall  pass  over  the 
waves  of  error  to  eternal  truth !  Who  can  restrain  or  retard  our  course, 
and  the  impetus  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  I  commend  myself  to  your 
Excellency.*  "  Vieegbbio." 

Abont  the  same  time  Vergerio  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Lnigi  AJemanni.'  He  was  the  Florentine  poet  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy  against  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  in 
1522.  His  life  being  consequently  in  danger  he  fled  &om  his 
country,  and  took  refdge  at  Urbino,  Venice,  and  Genoa.  But 
at  the  election  of  cardinal  Giulio  as  Pope  under  the  name  of 
Clement  YII.  he  was  again  a  wanderer  till  1527 :  during  the 
brief  period  in  which  Florence  maintained  her  independence  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  affitirs  of  his  country ,'  but  when  in 
1530  Florence  was  snbdued  Alemanni  again  fled,  and  was  de- 
clared a  rebel.  Catherine  ie]  Medici  took  compassion  on  him  and 
made  him  master  of  her  household ;  and  he  was  for  some  time  in 
the  service  of  cardinal  Ippolito  d'  Este  the  younger.  In  1540  he 
was  sent  as  ambassador  by  Francis  I.  to  Charles  Y.  An  amusing 
anecdote  is  told  of  the  Emperor's  ready  memory  at  the  public 
reception  of  Alemanni.  The  poet  was  according  to  custom 
making  a  laudatory  speech,  in  which  he  frequently  introduced 
the  word  Aquila.  Charles  smiled  and  interrupted  him,  saying, 
UAquila  grijugnay  che  per  piu  devorar  due  becchi  porta — The 
griffin  eagle  which  to  devour  the  more  has  two  beaks.  This 
allusion  to  some  verses  which  the  poet  had  written  for  Francis  I. 
for  a  moment  disconcerted  him,  but  he  contrived  so  ingeniously 
to  excuse  himself  that  he  gained  the  Emperor's  favour.  He  was 
an  elegant  poet,  and  the  first  who  wrote  elegies  in  Italian.  His 
CoUtvazione  in  blank  verse,  printed  at  Paris  in  1546,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  poems  in  the  Italian  language.*  Alemanni 
had  often  spoken  to  Vergerio  about  the  queen  of  Navarre,  but 
the  reality  of  her  talents  and  reli^on  seems  to  have  far  exceeded 
the  most  flattering  description. 

1  Zettere  Volgari^  yol.  L  p.  99. 

>  Bom  at  Florence  1495,  died  at  AmbolBe  in  1556.  His  master  in  Greek  was 
Eufrosino  Bonino,  under  whom  he  made  sach  surprising  progress  that  Bonino 
dedicated  to  him,  when  he  was  only  21  years  of  age,  his  Greek  grammar,  Enehmdion 
ChrammaiiceSf  published  in  1516.  All  his  poems  are  in  Italian ;  they  were  first  pub- 
lished in  1532  at  Lyons.  His  satires  are  yery  severe  on  the  Popes.  See  Appendix  £. 

'  Segni,  Storie  Fiorentme^  tom.  i.  p.  118. 

«  Tinboechi,  UU.  lial.  tom.  Tii.  p.  76. 
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To  M.  Luiei  AisMAVKi. 

''Most  MAGNiFicEin!  Bsotheb, 

Neither  my  lady  Marchioness  of  Pescara,  nor  your  lordship, 
who  both  know  so  well  how  to  express  and  to  write  what  you  choose 
to  say,  nor  our  most  illustrious  cardinal,  nor  all  Borne,  if  they  had 
spoken  of  the  lofty  genius  and  talent,  the  fervour  of  spirit,  and  the 
ardent  charity  of  the  most  serene  queen  of  Navarre,  would  have  been 
able  to  say  in  her  praise  half  of  what  I  found  yesterday  to  be  true. 
Her  majesty  condescended  to  admit  me  to  hear  her  rare  talent  of 
conversation.  That  was  a  day  of  inexpressible  joy,  certainly  the 
greatest  I  have  experienced  for  a  long  time  past.  Blessed  be  God  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  who  according  to  his  mercy  has  raised 
up  in  this  our  age,  so  full  of  errors  and  darkness,  just  as  we  most  wanted 
it,  a  spirit,  a  light  and  truth  so  clear,  to  shew  us  how  to  avoid  Ihe 
many  thorns  and  hindrances  of  this  age,  and  teach  us  to  find  the  sure 
and  certain  way  of  attaining  that  immortal  blessedness  which  God  has 
prepared  for  those  who  love  him.  From  the  confines  of  Italy,  where 
I  was  bom,  he  has  led  me  here ;  and  has  brought  me,  who  am  but  of  a 
weak  judgment,  to  the  centre  of  France,  that  I  might  see  and  feel  this 
fire  and  be  warmed  in  his  service ;  this  light  that  I  may  keep  in  the 
right  path,  and  this  energy  of  mind  and  spirit  of  charity  that  my 
understanding  may  be  drawn  to  the  knowledge  of  that  inheritance 
of  glory  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  unchangeable.^ 

''  I  returned  this  evening  to  Melun  so  full  of  this  spiritual  joy  and 
consolation,  that  not  being  able  to  keep  it  all  within  my  own  breast, 
I  feel  myself  obliged  to  pour  a  share  of  it  into  yours,  one  whom  I  so 
much  love,  and  who  truly  respects  and  venerates  her  majesty.  May 
Gk)d  long  preserve  you  in  health.' '' 

It  is  evident  from  these  letters  that  a  very  deep  religious  im- 
pression was  made  at  the  court  of  France  on  Vergerio.  His 
mind  had  been  prepared  from  his  earliest  years  to  look  with 
favour  on  the  German  Beformers ;  he  had  been  enlightened  by 
his  discussions  with  Luther  and  other  Protestants,  and  was  dis- 
gusted with  the  Boman  court,  but  like  many  others  he  had  not 
courage  to  leave  it  and  break  with  all  his  friends.  He  had 
recommended  his  books  to  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Bembo;' 
and  while  he  was  in  France  he  received  two  letters  from  this 
cardinal,  to  which  Vergerio  replies  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  as  he 
pleases  with  his  books,  that  he  has  carefrdly  revised  and  improved 
them,  and  thus  continues — 

' '  I  lead  here  such  a  kind  of  life  that  I  am  in  some  danger  of  becoming 
a  tolerable  theologian.  When  I  am  so  disposed  I  can  be  alone,  read 
and  compose,  and  to  this  I  am  often  inclined.    I  converse  frequently 

1  See  I  Pet  i.  4.  *  lettere  Volgari,  torn.  i.  p.  99. 

3  As  in  other  caBes,  letters  to  heretics  are  expunged  from  various  coUectioiis; 
thus  we  do  not  find  Bembo's  letter  to  Yergerio  in  all  the  editions  of  Bembo's  Letters. 
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with  the  learned  men  of  the  court,  and  much  with  the  queen  of 
I^^ayarre,  whose  ardour  for  the  glory  of  Christ  and  for  sacred  studies 
would  warm  an  icicle. 

"  I  am  going  in  ahout  eight  days  to  see  the  king  of  the  Komans ; 
leave  the  rest  to  me.  I  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  go  though 
I  wished  it.  I  have  been  thinking  that  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the 
marchioness  of  Pescara  to  free  me  from  the  pension,  for  the  queen 
of  I^'avarre  and  my  cardinal  (d'  Este)  have  written  to  monsignor  of 
Bhodes,  all  owing  to  the  marchioness ;  if  she  is  in  earnest  about  it  all 

will  be  well Your  friend  M.  Garlo^  of  Fano  has  taken  the 

trouble  to  collect  the  poems  of  the  marchioness ;  I  saw  in  the  hands  of 
the  queen  here  what  he  wrote  about  them.  He  will  have  me,  such  as 
I  am,  for  his  advocate.     I  salute  you  and  all  your  house. 

**  P.  Paolo  Ybrgebio." 

From  the  correspondence  already  given  we  perceive  that 
Vergerio  was  progressing  in  divine  knowledge^  and  becoming 
increasingly  desirous  of  serving  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  In 
proportion  as  he  advanced  himself  he  became  more  desirous  to 
encourage  others  to  walk  in  the  right  way.  He  wrote  a  letter  of 
advice  to  a  young  lady  at  Mantua^  called  Camilla  di  Yalenti. 

In  her  reply  she  addresses  him  with  much  respect  as  a  father, 
thanks  him  for  his  advice,  and  expresses  a  great  wish  to  follow 
it,  and  to  be  led  by  his  example  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  virtue. 
His  advice  seems  to  have  been  that  she  should  learn  Latin  in 
order  to  be  able  to  read  the  scriptures.  Translations  in  Italian 
were  rare  and  difficult  to  be  had.  Camilla  had  so  far  complied 
with  Yergerio's  counsel  as  to  be  able  to  write  a  Latin  letter, 
which  she  sends  him,  and  says  she  had  written  it  with  the  view 
of  studying  the  Holy  Scriptures.  As  she  mentions  her  mother 
and  brothers  she  was  probably  unmarried. 

Yergerio  replied  as  follows : 

To  THE  Ladt  Camilla.  Yalekti. 

"  The  peace  and  grace  of  GK)d  be  with  you. 

**  I  have  received  two  most  beautiful  letters  from  you,  one  in  Latin, 
the  other  in  Italian ;  which,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  been  shewing  about 
at  the  French  court  for  several  days  past,  greatly  to  your  credit,  and  to 
the  admiration  of  your  fine  understajiding.  The  most  serene  queen  of 
19'avaiTe,  a  queen  full  of  spirit,  charity,  and  eloquence,  and  my  great 
hope  and  consolation,  praised  you  much ;  she  is  a  person  well  able  to 
value  your  erudition.  Continue,  my  daughter,  in  ^s  delightful  path, 
and  let  your  mind  be  excited  to  exertion  by  these  beginnings  of 
celebrity  and  glory  which  already  gild  your  name.  I  must  tell  you 
that  in  our  age  there  is  no  woman  more  learned  than  you  are  in 
classical  literature,  or  more  eloquent  in  writing  Latin.    I  entreat  you 

>  Probably  Carlo  Gualteruzzi.  >  Lettere  Volgari,  yol.  i.  p.  102. 
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earnestly  to  devote  your  attention  to  it,  and  make  it  yonr  study  to  under- 
stand the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  which  you  will  find  true  and  sweet  nou- 
rishment for  your  soul,  and  a  more  perfect  and  soUd  glory.  Having 
written  to  you  formerly  on  this  subject,  you  tell  me  in  these  two  last 
letters  that  you  intend  to  do  so,  but  that  the  greatness  and  importsnoe 
of  these  studies  alarm  you.  My  daughter,  I  commend  your  modesty, 
and  agree  that  it  becomes  us  to  enter  with  much  humility  and  purity 
of  mind  into  this  venerated  sanctuary.  And  now  I  beg  you  to  listen 
to  what  I  have  to  say.  I  intend  soon  to  return  to  Italy,  where  those 
souls  are  which  God  has  committed  to  my  care.  I  am  sated  to  the  AiU 
with  peregrinations  and  courts.  From  thence  I  can  go  every  year  for 
a  month  or  two  to  stay  with  our  most  illustrious  cardinal  of  Mantua, 
my  esteemed  lord ;  and  thus  I  can  by  word  of  mouth  incite  you  to  this 
most  excellent  undertaking,  point  out  to  you  an  expeditious  and  com- 
pendious method,  and  shew  you  the  light  which  leads  us  out  of  the 
darkness  which  first  presents  itself  to  our  eyes ;  but  soon  we  come  to  the 
hiUs,  and  then  by  degrees  to  the  high  places  of  these  holy  studies.  In 
short,  I  shall  come  and  talk  to  you.  Meanwhile  I  should  like  to  have 
two  more  of  your  precious  letters.  Send  them  to  Ferrara,  addressed 
S.  Jacomo  Alvarato,  the  counsellor  of  his  Excellency  the  duke,  who 
will  convey  them  to  me.  I  have  not  written  sooner  because  I  have 
been,  and  still  am,  much  occupied  in  joumies  and  with  affairs.  Excuse 
me.  I  commend  myself  to  you  with  as  much  love  as  I  bear  you,  which 
is  indeed  great. 

''  The  Bishop  Yergbbio." 

The  next  letter  which  we  shall  give  was  written  to  an  intimate 
friend ;  it  makes  us  farther  acquainted  with  the  uncertain  state 
of  Vergerio's  mind  and  his  Protestant  tendencies.  Though  he 
had  in  a  great  measure  adopted  the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  he 
had  a  horror  of  the  name  of  Protestant,  and  of  dissent  from  the 
dominant  church.  But  he  was  a  conscientious  man,  and  our 
Saviour's  words  to  his  disciples  made  a  great  impression,  '^  What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul?"^  They  urged  him  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  religious  and 
episcopal  duties  and  bade  him  abandon  all  other  occupations 
for  this  one  object.  This  was  the  great  principle  which 
actuated  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  thej  protested 
against  the  whole  world  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  contained  in 
the  scriptures ;  they  thought  nothing  of  the  authority  of  Popes, 
Councils,  or  Bishops,  if  it  was  in  opposition  to  Divine  Inspira- 
tion. What  profit,  said  they,  can  we  find  in  neglecting  Christ 
the  author  of  our  salvation  ?  let  us  draw  forth  this  holy  name  from 
the  obscurity  in  which  it  is  hidden  by  the  superstition  and  dark* 
ness  of  ages,  and  let  us  exalt  it  and  shed  its  splendour  abroad. 

1  Matt  xvi.  26;  Mark  viii  36. 
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Vergerio,  without  knowing  it,  was  a  Protestant  at  heart,  since 
he  protested  against  the  errors  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church, 
and  sought  a  remedy  in  the  scriptures.  But  he  dreamed,  as  many 
short-sighted  men  have  done,  that  the  Church  would  reform 
itself,  and  when  purified  draw  all  men  under  its  influence.  Three 
hundred  years  have  passed  away  and  no  nearer  approach  has 
been^ade  to  reform.  Instead  of  progressing  it  has  degenerated, 
lu'the  sixteenth  century  the  world  was  nearer  to  a  right  judgment 
of  the  papacy  than  it  is  now.  Reforms  in  discipline  and  doctrine 
were^then  thought  essential ;  now  its  grossest  errors  are  spoken 
of  with  conventional  respect.  The  temporal  throne  of  the  Pope 
is  indeed  shaken,  but  it  is  proposed  to  strengthen  and  enlarge 
his  spiritual  dominion. 

To  M.  Ottonella  Vida. 

''  Yida  my  brother !  In  my  last  letter  to  Monsignor  di  Pola,  our 
brother,  I  promised  to  send  you  a  special  answer  to  joxaa  of  the 
7th  instant ;  I  now  fulfil  my  promise.  Intelligence  from  you  is  es- 
pecially acceptable  to  me,  and  you  will  do  well  to  continue  to  make  me 
acquainted  with  everything  that  you  are  all  doing ;  being  a  great  lover 
of  my  country  I  rejoice  to  hear  news  of  you.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  with  what  you  wrote  to  me  of  that  preacher  of  Lubiano,  who  is 
not  now  in  Saxony,  and  yet  he  publicly  preaches  Lutheranism,  and  you 
do  well  to  be  against  him.  On  this  head  I  must  tell  you,  to  my  great 
giie^  that  wherever  I  go  there  is  a  great  deal  of  this  Saxon  merchandise, 
although  in  many  places  much  seTerity  has  been  used  in  trying  to  con- 
sume it«  even  by  fire.  In  short,  things  seem  getting  worse  every  day 
and  in  all  places.  But  I  return  to  your  letter.  Tou  write  that  you  hope 
some  day  to  make  a  run  and  join  me  in  Prance ;  perhaps  you  said  this 
in  jest:  I  answer  that  if  I  continue  in  my  Prench  occupation  this 
may  very  well  happen ;  but,  as  I  have  written  before,  and  now  write 
decidedly,  I  do  not  intend  to  stay  in  this  or  in  any  other  court.  I  have 
reasoned  with  myself  about  it  more  than  ten  times.  In  one  scale  I  put 
my  age,  which  wiU  yet  serve  me  a  good  while,  to  use  that  portion  of 
light  and  judgment  which  God  has  given  me.  Great,  I  hear,  is  the 
scarcity  of  men  who  are  even  moderately  enlightened  in  this  busy  age, 
or  who  have  the  protection  and  principles  which  I  possess.  In  tiie 
same  scale  I  throw  another  consideration,  which  is,  if  I  do  not  per- 
severe in  the  beginning  I  have  made,  and  reflect  honour  upon  and  do  good 
to  my  family  and  to  you  all  whom  I  love  so  dearly,  I  shall  have  thrown 
away  all  my  past  exertions,  for  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  else  can  do 
this  in  my  stead.  Not  that  I  think  myself  a  man  of  importance,  for 
I  know  well  I  am  a  very  ordinary  person ;  but  because  it  requires 
a  thousand  fortuitous  circumstances  and  great  good  fortune  to  take  the 
very  first  steps  for  rising,  even  a  little,  in  the  management  of  this 
world's  affairs,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  exertion  in  study  is  not 
sufficient.  But  when  1  put  in  the  opposite  scale  twelve  little  words 
which  I  find  written  in  a  certain  book,  not  much  sought  for  now- 
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a-daySy  I  immediately  perceive  that  the  scale  which  containB  these  few 
words  is  much  heavier  than  the  other  which  holds  reasons  which 
appear  at  first  so  weighty,  together  with  flesh  and  hlood,  which  also 
weigh  something;  but  these  words  out-balance  all.  And  what,  yon 
will  say,  can  these  words  be  ?  They  are  these  which  you  read  below. 
Quid  prodest  homini,  si  univeritum  tnundum  lueretur,  aninue  v&ro  sua 
detrimmtum  patiatwr  ?  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  WeU,  Yida,  do  you  not  thmk  they 
are  of  great  weight?  Are  they  the  words  of  Tullius,  or  Cato,  or 
Aristotle  ?  Beflect,  what  can  we  balance  against  the  soul  ?  Then  you 
will  say,  you  do  not  think  it  possible  to  do  good  to  your  soul  in  serving 
popes  and  kings,  who  can  enlighten  the  Church  of  God,  free  it  from  the 
darkness  which  overwhelms  it  and  the  dangers  which  surround  it;  and 
you  will  perhaps  add  that  I  ought  not  to  think  of  benefiting  my 
own  diocese,  or  some  few  vines,  but  the  whole  vineyard  of  the  Lord, 
insomuch  as  my  strength  will  permit.  This  is  all  that  can  be  said 
against  my  being  fr«e,  and  some  good  cardinals  in  Borne  reasoned 
thus  with  me  before  you  did.  But  the  answer  by  which  to  convince 
your  great  men  and  these  cardinals  is  this.  In  our  days  the 
purification  and  cultivation  of  thi3  poor  universal  vineyard  is  thought 
but  little  of.  I  affirm  it  a  thousand  times  over,  0  Yida;  few  think 
about  it.  On  this  account  I  say  that  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  go 
and  cultivate  the  few  vines  which  I  have  on  the  confines  of  Germany, 
surround  them  with  a  good  hedge,  and  guard  them,  bo  that  I 
may  be  able  to  gather  some  fruit  to  o£E<er  to  God,  rather  than  stay 
away  idle,  expecting  others  to  determine  whether  they  will  be  willing 
to  cultivate  unitedly  the  whole  vineyard.  At  least  if  I  do  that  which 
my  good  inclinations  prompt  me  to  perform,  I  can  then  say  to  our  last 
judge  and  chief,  the  Lord  God,  I  for  my  part  have  wished  to  defend 
and  cultivate  these  few  vines ;  and  if  I  have  not  made  them  produce  all 
the  fruit  which  they  ought  to  have  done,  I  have  not  at  least  put 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  grace  with  which  thou  hast  enlightened  me. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  left  the  seeming  splendours  of  worldly  courts 
to  run  where  I  discerned,  or  was  attracted  by,  some  ravs  of  thy  tnie 
light.  Now  see,  Yida,  how,  without  thinking,  and  almost  without 
intending,  I  have  entered  with  you  upon  a  subject  which  is  to  me  of 
more  importance  than  all  the  kingdoms  and  empires  of  the  world.^ 

<'  The  Bishop  Ybrosbio." 

Ottonella  Yida'  was  a  lawyer,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  ability  as  well  as  of  piety  and  integrity.  He  handled  the  subject 
of  residence  and  non-residence  of  bishops  in  a  masterly  manner. 
After  congratulating  Vergerio  on  his  having  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  his  flock,  he  says — 

'' I  will  not  cease  to  admonish  and  beseech  you  for  the  love 

of  Christ  to  put  this  determination  speedily  into  execution ;  it  has  been 

1  LetUre  Volgariy  vol.  i.  p.  106.    Ed.  1643. 

3  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Girolamo  Yida  the  cdebrated  poet,  author  of 
the  Grxttiade^  who  was  also  a  native  of  Capo  d'  Istria. — See  Tiiaboachi,  Lett.  Ital, 
torn.  vii.  p.  248. 
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dictated  to  you  by  Gk>d*s  divine  inspiration.  You  have  been  chosen 
bishop  of  Capo  d'  Istria  by  God  before  it  was  given  you  by  any  Pope. 
The  office  of  a  bishop  is  to  watch  over  the  souls  of  his  diocese^  to  keep 
and  guard  them  from  the  dangers  of  the  world  and  the  snares  of  the 
evil  one ;  he  ought  besides  first  to  watch  over  his  own  spirit,  as  we  all 
ought  for  this ;  they  are  called  bishops  of  the  Saviour  our  Shepherd. 
The  good  shepherd  never  leaves  his  sheep  unguarded,  and  without 
a  guide,  to  visit  foreign  coimtries  and  keep  the  sheep  of  others.  He 
remains  with  them  day  and  night,  always  anxious  and  vigilant,  and  in 
danger  risks  his  life  for  them ;  he  takes  care  that  they  are  not  exposed 
to  contagious  diseases,  set  upon  by  robbers,  or  devoured  by  wolves ;  and 
sees  that  they  are  defended  from  heat  and  from  frt>Bts,  and  that  they 
always  enjoy  good  pasture,  plenty  of  fresh  grass  and  clear  water,  and 
all  that  they  need.  But  how  can  a  shepherd  do  all  this  who  does  not 
love  them,  never  sees  them  morning  or  evening,  and  has  not  even  any 
acquaintance  with  them  ?  How  is  it  possible  for  him  to  perform  the 
office  to  which  Gk>d  has  appointed  him  ?" 

Each  person,  he  says,  ought  to  fulfil  their  own  yocation,  and 
not  intrude  into  that  of  another.  Bishops  should  never  leave 
their  flocks  unless  summoned  by  the  Pope  to  give  their  advice 
on  the  afiFairs  of  the  Church,  and  the  cardinals  ought  not  to  have 
any  benefices  or  cure  of  souls.  His  people,  he  tells  him,  expect 
mucli  from  him  because  he  is  a  native  of  the  country,  and  greatly 
beloved,  and  they  hope  he  will  resume  his  preaching  and  the 
good  advice  **  which  in  former  years  filled  every  heart  with  hope 
and  consolation."  This  christian  letter  shews  that  Vida  was 
a  well-disposed  man,  and  had  a  just  idea  of  the  duties  of  a 
Christian  bishop.^ 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1540  we  find  Vergerio  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  not  in  any  professional  capacity  from  the  Pope,  but 
rather  as  the  envoy  of  France,  though  he  was  in  fact  employed 
by  Paul  III.  to  report  the  state  of  parties. 

About  this  time  Vergerio  wrote  an  address*  on  the  peace  and 
unity  of  the  Church,  in  which  he  argued  that  a  national  Council 
was  not  the  best  means  of  attaining  the  desired  end.'  Copies  of 
this  address  were  circulated  with  the  view  of  disturbing  the  Diet 
because  it  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  national  synod.     Cam- 

1  At  a  later  period  he  was  called  before  the  InquisitLon. — See  Caracciolo  MS. 

*  Ad  Orat&res  et  Theologas  JPrineipum  et  Staiuum  Oernkmia  qui  JTormatiae 
eonvenerunt.  a.  1541.  De  unitaU  etpaee  £eelmae. 

3  We  ehaU  not  greatly  err  if  we  snrmiae  that  this  treatise  or  address  on  the 
mdty  of  the  Church  was  written  with  a  yiew  to  preferment,  but  the  scent  of  the 
sacerdotal  guardians  was  at  this  time  yery  keen ;  it  was  rightly  conjectured  that 
Vergerio  was  not  heart-whole  in  the  cause,  and  he  missed  his  expected  reward. 
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peggio  in  public,  and  Vergerio*  in  private,  contrived  to  lengthen 
out  the  debate  and  to  delay  the  conference.  We  have  already 
seen'  the  lamentable  issue  of  this  Diet,  and  how  unavailing  were 
the  efforts  and  good  intentions  of  eminent  men  on  both  sides  in 
presence  of  the  repressive  authority  of  the  Pope. 

While  at  Worms  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  queen 
of  Navarre. 

To  THE  QxjEEir  OF  Kayabbe. 

''  Host  Sekeke  Qtteen, 

"  Your  Majesty  may  have  heard  from  my  lord  the  Chancellor 
some  few  things  which  I  now  write  to  you  about  this  colloquy,  that  is, 
that  they  have  not  yet  decided  on  the  form  in  which  it  is  to  be  held, 
though  they  have  been  considering  about  it  these  three  months  past 
Madam,  I  am  quite  vexed  when  I  see  that  the  cause  of  Jesus  Chnst  is 
treated  with  so  much  indignity,  for  it  appears  to  me  that  this  is  not  the 
chief  thing  on  accoimt  of  which  so  many  people  are  met  together,  and 
so  much  trouble  taken,  but  only  a  pretence.  The  chief  objects  thought 
of,  under  the  name  of  Christ,  are  the  private  interests  of  some  par- 
ticular persons ;  and  so  great  is  the  goodness  and  patience  of  our  Lord 
Gk>d  that  he  bears  with  us,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  at  last  he  will 
arise  in  his  wrath  and  chastise  us.  I  have  also  another  subject  of 
sorrow  in  my  heart,  which  is,  that  conversing  with  many  of  these 
theologians  I  find  very  few  who  are  spiritual  and  put  their  trust  in 
Christ.  They  reason  about  these  things,  and  on  those  points  which 
relate  to  our  justification,  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  to  the  sacraments,  as 
if  they  were  profane  matters,  or  a  litigious  lawsuit.  Tour  Majesty 
knows  well  that  the  doctrines  and  mysteries  of  God  cannot  be 
learned  or  taught,  nor  ought  they  to  be  treated  of  with  rancour  or  the 
spirit  of  oont^tion,  nor  with  learned  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but 
very  differently.  In  short.  Madam,  on  this  very  account  I  fear  that 
nothing  good  will  be  done,  because  they  try  to  measure  divine  things 
by  a  human  standard.  I  devote  myself  partly  to  understand  thoroughly 
the  progress  of  affairs,  and  partly  to  my  studies.  I  pray  earnestly 
every  day  for  your  Majesty,  were  I  but  worthy  to  be  heard.  I  humb^ 
recommend  myself  to  you  and  to  that  worthy  man,  fall  of  sincerity  and 
charity,  the  cardinal  de  Toumon.' 

"  The  Bishop  Veboebio." 

With  the  intention  of  retiring  from  public  life  Vergerio  con- 
tinued his  efforts  to  free  the  revenues  of  his  bishopric  from  the 

1  Gardixud  Gortese  wrote  on  the  24tli  of  April,  1541,  "  Al  presente  si  ritioya  con 
S.  Signore  il  Card,  d'  Este  il  Vergerio  EpiBOopo  di  Capo  d'  Istna  qnal  mostTB  un 
aidimtiivriino  desiderio  deU'onofe  del  Signore  Bio,  e  penso  che  pur  debba  &ie 
qualche  frutto." — Carlif  torn.  xv.  Milano,  1786. 

a  VoL  I.  p.  264. 

'  This  commendation  of  Cardinal  Toumon  is  a  proof  that  V eigerio  at  that  time 
was  steadfastly  attached  to  the  Church,  for  the  cardinal  was  one  of  its  wannest 
partisans. 
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pension  with  which  it  waa  charged.  From  a  letter  written  hj 
Tommaso  Badia^  to  Cardinal  Contarini,  on  the  28th  of  December, 
1540,  firom  the  Diet  of  Worms.  It  appears  that  Tommaso  Badia 
had  strong  suspicions  of  his  fidelity  to  the  Roman  See. 

"  The  bishop  of  Capo  d'  Istria  has  written  to  the  most  reverend  the 
Cardinal  of  'RT^£r1ftT^l^^  and  to  the  most  reverend  S^  Croce,  begging  them 
to  get  the  pension  taken  off  the  bishopric,  and  Yergerio  has  also  begged 
me  to  write  to  yomr  reverence  about  it ;  so  to  satisfy  him  I  write,  en- 
treating jou  for  the  love  of  God  to  prevail  on  the  Pope  to  gratify  him. 
He  has  sworn  to  me  on  his  petto  (honour)  that  if  this  pension  is  taken 
off  he  will  go  to  his  hishopric  to  govern  his  flock  of  20,000  souls. 
When  I  come  to  speak  with  your  lordship  I  will  explain  to  you  what 
matters  of  importance  pass  through  his  hands :  in  my  opinion  it  would 
be  desirable  to  remove  him  &om  this  office."  ' 

About  this  time  Yergerio  wrote  also  himself  to  Contarini. 
His  letter  reveals  a  great  knowledge  of  scripture.  These  letters 
are  illustrations  of  individual  character,  which  present  us  with 
a  faithful  transcript  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  principal 
actors  in  these  moving  scenes.  If  this  text  on  which  Yergerio 
so  beautifully  enlarges  were  more  closely  observed,  "  When  one 
suffisrs  all  the  other  members  suffer,"  persecution  and  intolerance 
would  be  impossible,  and  the  law  of  love  would  more  closely 
unite  the  Christian  world. 

Peteb  Paul  Yebgebio  to  CABDnriL  Cotxtabisi. 

"  Host  Eevebend  Moksignob, 

"  The  infinite  wisdom  of  God  created  man  in  his  own  image 
and  likeness,  with  so  much  wisdom  and  system  that  some  sages,  at 
a  loss  for  a  better  or  more  praiBeworthy  name,  have  called  man  a  little 
world.  Certainly,  whoever  considers  well  the  order  of  the  earth,  and 
of  this  machine  which  is  called  world,  and  how  one  element  waits  upon 
another,  and  things  are  adapted  to  each  other,  and  then  reflects  upon 
the  composition  of  man,  he  beholds  before  him  the  form  and  image  of 
the  whole  world  gathered  together  in  the  human  frame.  Kot  touching 
for  the  present  on  the  divine  nature  of  our  souls,  or  the  greatiiess  of 
our  intelligence  and  its  intellectual  capacities,  it  is  wonderM  to  con- 
sider how  every  part  of  our  body  is  duly  organized,  and  that  every 
member  has  its  proper  office.  Each  member  and  every  part  serves  the 
head ;  they  all  need  each  other ;  one  arm  needs  the  other  arm,  the  hand 
also  the  hand.  The  arms  and  the  legs  need  the  feet,  and  so  on  with 
all  the  memhers  of  the  body,  both  exterior  and  interior,  they  are  aU 
necessary  to  each  other.     St.  Paul  says,  *'  The  eye  cannot  say  unto  the 

^  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace ;  he  was  sent  by  Paul  m.  to  Worms,  and  gave  an 
aeoovnt  of  what  passed  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Pole,  published  by  Cardinal  Quirini. 
See  JBpigt.  Fdi,  Diatrib.  ad  vol.  iiL  p.  260.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  rewarded 
with  a  cardinal's  hat.    See  Vol.  I.  p.  286. 
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hand  I  have  no  need  of  thee,  nor  again  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  haTe  no 
need  of  you  ;"^  that  there  be  no  schism  between  the  united  members  of 
the  body,  when  one  member  suffers  all  the  other  members  suffer,  and 
life  itself  is  attacked.  This  is  why  the  divine  Paul,  wishing  to  liken 
the  Church  of  Christ  to  the  most  worthy  and  noble  thing  on  ^irth,  often 
uses  this  similitude  thus :  '  As  in  one  body  we  have  many  members, 
and  all  the  members  have  not  the  same  office,  we  being  many,  form  &e 
body  of  the  Chmrch,  of  which  Christ  is  the  head,  and  we  are  all 
members  of  Christ,  and  also  members  one  of  another ;  and  each  member 
of  this  body  is  under  the  government  of  his  head,  and  has  his  different 
office,  more  or  less  iionourable  according  to  the  grace  given  us  by  the 
proportion  of  faith.'  Thus  we  see  that  some  in  the  Church  are  to 
teach  the  word  of  God,  some  to  Uve  in  simplicity  and  fervour  of  spirit, 
others  full  of  benevolence  to  assist  their  neighbours  in  distress.  Some 
have  one  gift,  some  another.  All  these  are  distinct  members  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Church,  and,  as  before  said,  one  arm  helps  the  othor 
and  one  hand  assists  the  other  to  sustain  the  head;  thus  ought  the 
mystical  members  to  help  one  another  if  they  trcdy  desire  to  Ioyg  and 
honour  our  Head  Christ,  and  preserve  the  Church.  As  one  hand,  when 
it  finds  the  other  weak  and  infirm,  if  it  does  not  assist  it,  injures  the 
head,  and  puts  the  whole  body  in  danger  of  pain  and  inconvenience, 
so  it  is  witii  the  Church ;  if  one  sees  another  in  difficulty  and  does  not 
assist,  but  rather  injures  him,  he  offends  all  other  christians  and  our 
Head,  which  is  Christ.  *  Know  you  not,'  says  St.  Paul  in  another  place, 
'  that  we  are  the  members  of  Christ,  and  you  are  the  body  of  Christ?* 
and  again,  '  We  are  the  members  of  his  body  and  of  his  fiesh.'  If  we 
love  Christ  why  do  we  not  love  and  help  his  members  and  his  body  ? 
St.  John,  who  as  well  as  St.  Paul  understood  the  deep  things  of  God, 
tells  us  if  we  love  God  we  shall  love  our  neighbour  also ;  for  if  we  do 
not  love  our  brother  and  our  neighbour  whom  we  see,  much  less  can 
we  love  God  whom  we  cannot  see.* 

*'  In  short,  my  lord,  there  is  but  small  charity  in  some  men  of  this 
world,  but  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  hypocrisy,  which  I  pray  Gk>d  he  may 
discover  and  confound,  as  he  manifestly  has  this  vice  in  abomination. 
I  think  your  reverence,  who  is  my  greatest  friend  and  knows  all  my 
thoughts,  will  understand  of  whom  I  speak,  although  I  speak  as 
in  a  riddle  or  parable.  May  God  give  me  so  much  patience  that  I  may 
be  silent,  and  that  my  grief  may  not  lead  me  to  use  stronger  and 
plainer  words  than  I  have  done.* 

"  P.  Paolo  Ykbgehio." 

The  dissatisfaction  with  Vergerio  at  the  Boman  court  was  at 
first  from  political  causes.  In  the  secret  archives  of  the  Vatican 
there  is  a  letter^  without  date  or  signature,  addressed  to  Cardinal 
S**  Croce  (Cervini)  which  runs  thus : 

''  Monsignor  Yergerio  has  been  here  to  the  great  discontent  of  the 
Imperial  party .^    I  have  a  sort  of  doubt  about  him,  and  fear  lest  some- 

1  1  Cor.  V.  21.  *  1  John  iv.  20. 

'  Zettere  Volffori,  voL  i.  p.  126.    ThiB  letter  was  probably  written  from  WonnB 
in  1540. 

*  Probably  on  account  of  his  haying  been  employed  by  France. 
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thing  sinister  shonld  happen,  for  I  have  heard  some  dreadM  words. 
I  have  respectfdlly  warned  him  and  advised  that  he  should  leave  this 
place.  But  as  he  has  no  confidence  in  me  I  did  not  see  much  of  him ; 
heaides  I  do  not  like  the  nature  of  the  man,  for  he  appears  to  be  rather 
a  dangerous  person.  I  have  no  reason  for  trusting  him,  except  the 
letter  of  recommendation  he  brought  me  from  you  on  a  particular 
aflfeir." 

At  this  time  Yergerio  had  no  idea  of  leaving  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church;  whatever  light  and  internal  conviction  he 
might  have  received  from  the  Protestants,  who  directed  him 
to  the  Scriptures,  he  was  sincerely  desirous  of  doing  his  duty 
as  a  bishop  vnthin  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and  for  this  purpose 
wished  to  have  a  revenue  which  would  enable  him  to  assist 
the  poor  and  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  position.  Had  his 
diplomatic  services  been  rewarded  as  he  expected,  and  as  was 
usual,  perhaps  his  awakening  religious  feelings  on  the  value 
of  souls  might  have  slumbered.  But  for  some  cause  not  fully 
explained  he  was  under  suspicion  at  court.  Paul  III.,  who  had 
made  so  many  cardinals,  was  not  disposed  to  confer  this  dignity 
on  Yergerio.  The  champions  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  faith, 
Aleander,  Muzio,  La  Casa/  looked  with  distrust  on  a  man  who 
professed  his  desire  to  perform  his  episcopal  duties,  as  if  it  were 
an  afiront  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope  when  a  bishop  sought  to 
reform  his  flock. 

Yergerio  arrived  at  Borne  from  Worms  on  the  25th  of 
January  1541,  and  a  few  weeks  after  he  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Galeazzo  Florimonte,  bishop  of  Sessa. 

**  Host  Bevskend  Bbothsb, 

"  Did  I  not  promise  you  by  letter  to  go  in  Lent,  which  is 
very  near,  to  my  diocese,  to  preach  and  do  the  little  I  can  for  the 
benefit  of  the  flock  which  God  has  given  me  to  feed  ?  Behold  I  hasten 
to  do  it,  and  expect  you  there ;  when  the  pilgrims  my  children  go  to 
Loreto'  you  will  hear  from  them,  and  thus  you  will  be,  as  it  were,  my 
visitor,  and  see  what  I  have  done.  Blessed  be  Qtod,  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  having  been  for  a  whole  year  in  an  atmosphere 
so  chilling  that  it  would  almost  have  extinguished  a  great  fire,*  never- 
theless it  has  not  smothered  the  sparks  which  are  still  bright  within. 
My  dear  M.  Galeazzo,  my  trust  is  in  Him,  who  will  I  hope  grant  me 
to  tuR  into  a  fiame  not  only  my  own  soul,  but  some  of  those  who  are 

1  See  Appendix  F.  «  Spelt  V  Oreto. 

>  Savendo  io  per  apatio  eT  un  anno  eontintto  veraato  tempre  ira  molte  humidiUtj 
eke  hturebbono  qualehe  volia  potuto  eetinguere  o^i  ffran  fuoco, — Zetiere  Vdgariy 
torn,  i  p.  220. 

VOL.  n.  B  B 
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under  my  care.  Friuli,^  a  minister  of  God,  is  persevering  in  thai: 
fervonr  of  spirit  which  yon  formerly  wrote  to  me  about.  He  is  now 
hunting  me  afresh,  and  I  am  abont  to  ran.'  May  God  reward  yon 
both  for  so  much  loye.    Keep  well,  and  pray  to  God  for  me."* 

Soon  after  Yergerio's  arrival  at  Capo  d'  Istria  he  fell  danger- 
onsly  ill.  Disappointment  at  being  slighted  by  the  court  of 
Some,  and  the  burdens  of  his  diocese,  oppressed  his  spirits  and 
produced  an  agitation  of  mind  which  affected  his  health.  BembOy 
with  his  usual  kindness,  wrote  to  his  son  Gio.  Matteo  Bembo^ 
.a  magistrate,  to  console  him.^  He  had  great  difElculties  before 
him.  The  office  of  pastor  had  from  neglect  long  since  passed 
from  the  hands  of  the  bishops  to  the  religious  orders,  and  es- 
tablished a  duplicate  ecclesiastical  authority.  As  long  as  the 
bishop  remained  at  a  distance  and  contented  himself  with  re- 
ceiving the  revenues  of  his  see,  there  was  no  room  for  opposition ; 
but  when,  as  in  Vergerio's  case,  the  bishop  wished  to  do  his 
duty  as  a  pastor,  and  lead  his  flock  to  the  pure  streams  of 
revelation,  then  the  conflict  began.  The  friars  had  usurped 
the  office  of  preaching  and  of  administering  the  sacraments,  and 
had  fiiU  possession  of  that  engine  of  corruption  and  influence, 
the  confessional  chair.  They  were  sworn  enemies  to  every  kind 
of  reform,  for  they  fattened  on  the  spoils  of  ignorance  and 
superstition. 

Yergerio,  however,  was  resolved  to  attempt  removing  some 
of  the  superstitious  images  from  his  church,  and  began  by 
exposing  the  folly  of  worshipping  St.  Christopher  and  St.  George 
on  horseback ;  the  latter  was  the  patron  and  protector  of  Pirano, 
a  place  within  his  diocese.  The  friars  took  the  alarm,  and 
two  strong  parties  formed  themselves;  the  one  against  all 
change  of  these  time-honoured  follies;  the  other,  supporters 
of  the  bishop.  Bembo's  son,  the  podestik,  rather  leaned  to 
established  usages.  His  father,  the  cardinal,  wrote  to  him  that 
if  the  bishop  was  partial  in  his  dealings  and  favoured  one  party 
more  than  another,  Matteo  was  not  to  regard  his  affection  for  the 

1  Luigi  Frinli,  a  Yenetiaii,  the  Mend  of  Card.  Pole. — See  Yol.  n.  Chap.  zt. 
p.  203. 

^  The  point  of  the  original  ib  not  tranalateable,  hora  di  nuovo  mi  eaeeioy  H  «orr«. 

s  Thifl  letter  ib  dated  from  Bome,  3rd  Not.  I6^l.'—Zettere  Volgari^  torn.  i.  p.  220. 

4  La  inf ennit^  de  Monaig.  YeaooTo  di  Capo  d'  Istria  me  dispiaoe  assai,  lurar6 
caro  lo  &cciate  yiaitare  da  parte  mia,  e  gli  faooiate  bnon  animo,  e  eaaortiate  a  ataz^ 
allegramente,  ohe  coal  pin  fiunlmente  fpmriA,^Letteirt  di  XIII  Muotmns  p.  349. 
Ed.  1590. 
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man,  bnt  decide  the  causes  brought  before  him  with  justice  and 
impartiality.  This  was  the  first  stone  thrown  against  the 
bishop;  the  authorities  being  against  him,  complaints  were 
made  to  the  papal  Nuncio,  La  Casa,  at  Venice;  he  was  ac- 
cused of  heresy,  and  a  censure  was  passed  upon  him.  His 
friend  Aretino  wrote  that  in  the  end  this  would  turn  to  good,  as 
he  was  known  to  be  a  good  christian  and  a  faithM  bishop,  and 
entreated  him  to  belieye  that  these  evil  reports  would  finally 
bring  him  as  much  lustre,  as  the  renewal  of  the  swanks  feathers 
increases  her  beauty «! 

After  the  expressed  disapprobation  of  the  Nuncio,  Yergerio 
found  his  position  as  a  bishop  tmtenable,  and  went  to  take 
counsel  with  his  friend  cardinal  Hercules  Gronzaga'  at  Mantua. 
Annibale  Grisone,  a  canon,  preached  openly  against  the  bishop, 
and  knew  so  well  how  to  work  on  the  passions  of  the  ignorant 
populace  that  he  attributed  the  long  drought  and  failure  of  crops 
to  Yergerio's  impiety  in  not  respecting  the  ancient  traditions. 
On  the  13th  of  January  1546  he  wrote  from  Mantua  to  Muzio  his 
feUow-townsman,  complaining  of  this  persecution,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  received  it  as  a  mark  of  the  divine  favour,  and 
said  that  he  was  proud  to  suffer  for  the  name  of  Christ' 

But  Muzio's  tendencies  unfortunately  lay  in  another  di* 
rection;  he  was  a  friend  of  Grisone,  and  already  much  preju- 
diced against  Yergerio,  whose  letter  contained  some  unguarded^ 
expressions  upon  divine  influence;  this  alarmed  the  stickler  for 
free-will,  and  he  returned  for  answer  that  he  thought  his 
opinions  unsound  and  tinged  with  Lutheranism.  Finding  he 
could  not  count  on  Muzio  as  a  friend,  and  fearing  to  write 
his  own  condemnation,  Yergerio  left  his  letter  unanswered,  and 

^  Pifitro  Aretino,  Lettere, 

s  Gaidinal  of  Mantua ;  he  was  the  son  of  Francesco  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua, 
and  of  Isahella  d'  Este.  Aa  President  of  the  Council  of  Trent  he  was  much  esteemed 
Ibr  his  probity  and  for  his  defence  of  episcopal  authority. 

3  Per  graaia  di  Dio  son  de'  persegnitati,  non  erubeeco,  anzi  me  ne  glorio  non  in 
me,  ma  in  Ghristo  che  mi  fit  degno  di  patir  per  lui,  questo  ^  done  com'  h  done  la  fede. 

*  "Muzio  mio  dolce,  si  scriye  quando  Dio  yuole,  non  quando  yogliamo  noi  e 
cosl  h  di  tutte  le  altre  cose  che  fanno  gli  nomini  christiani,  guidati  dallo  spirito  di 
Dio."  This  letter  was  written  from  Mantua  in  January  1546,  and  he  tells  Muzio 
that  he  had  been  there  for  nine  months.  It  was  subsequently  printed  by  Muzio  at 
the  beginning  of  a  book  entitled  Le  Vergmam  dd  Mueio^  which  also  contained 
DUcorto  se  ti  wn/oenga  ragunar  eoneilio.  TnUtato  deUa  (kmmumone  dH  Loieiy  e  dette 
mogU  di  Cheriei,    In  Yenezia.  Griolito,  1651. 

bb2 
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retired  to  the  town  of  Riva^  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of 
Ghtrda,*  belonging  to  his  fiiend  cardinal  Madracci,  bishop  of  Trent 
Vergerio  was  very  desirons  of  taldng  his  place  as  bishop 
at  the  Council  of  Trent.  Uncertain  how  he  woxdd  be  received 
he  wished  to  have  permission  to  appear  before  the  Council  and 
justify  himself.  He  had  been  at  Biva  only  a  month  when 
he  wrote  to  Madrucci  as  follows : 

*'  Pray  write  just  once  to  Bome  can  queUa  santa  mono,  thus :  '  Yer- 
gerio  will  go  where  you  chooBe  to  be  judged ;  but,  your  reverence,  believe 
me,  it  is  not  for  the  honour  of  the  Council  that  such  a  trial  should  take 
place  just  now ;  it  would  be  better  to  allow  him  to  come  to  Trent 
Do  me  this  &vour,  and  you  will  see  how  much  better  it  will  succeed 
than  sending  him  to  be  judged  at  Venice,  which  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  is  a  convent  of  Theatines.'  Please  to  write  in  this  manner,  most 
Beverend  Sir  of  Trent,  and  see  what  comes  of  it.  There  are  loud 
murmurs  of  dissatisfaction  because  I  am  not  with  the  others ;  as  I  am 
well  thought  of  in  Yenice  these  are  continually  increasing.  It  grieves 
me  to  the  heart  not  to  be  at  your  side  to  serve  God  in  this  CounciL 
Let  Him  do  as  seemeth  to  Him  good ;  into  His  hands  I  remit  my  canse. 
I  wish  greatly  to  converse  wi3i  you,  and  if  I  am  to  go  to  Yenice 
I  request  your  reverence  to  allow  me  to  pass  by  Trent  Your  podesdL 
of  Riva  has  loaded  me  with  kindnesses  without  number,  and  has  even 
received  me  into  his  house  as  a  brother;  but  notwithstanding  his 
agreeable  society  I  wish  to  leave  this  place,  and  I  entreat  your  illus- 
trious lordship  by  some  means  or  other  to  effect  this.  I  kiss  your  hands 
and  commend  myself  to  your  good  graces.  Christ  be  with  jovl  From 
Biva,  25th  February  1546. 

"  Your  servant,  the  Bishop  Yebobbio."* 

Through  the  kind  offices  of  his  friend  the  Cardinal  of  Trent 
he  at  length  obtained  permission  to  present  himself  before  the 
Council,  but  the  legates  would  not  allow  him  to  speak  till  he  had 
justified  himself  against  the  charge  of  heresy  before  the  Pope. 
If  they  had  not  been  afraid  of  infringing  the  liberty  of  the 
Council,  or  rather  of  its  being  said  that  the  Council  was  not  free, 
he  would  have  been  arrested  and  sent  bound  to  Bome ;  but  the 
eyes  of  the  Protestants  were  upon  them.  The  influence  of  Yer^ 
gerio's  friends  relieved  him  from  the  danger  of  appearing  before  the 
Inquisition  at  Home,  and  his  cause  was  referred  to  the  Patriarch 
and  Nuncio  of  Venice. 

During  his  absence  his  enemies  had  not  been  idle.     To  the 

>  Opposite  PeBchiera,  anciently  called  Lacna  Banaoi.  It  is  celebrated  hy  Faceio 
in  his  JHttamondo  for  its  beauty  and  fine  fish :  Vedi  Fetehi&ra  eUauobd  la^.  It 
belonged  at  that  time  to  the  bishopric  of  Trent. 

s  Carli  Opere,  toL  xy.    Milano.  1786. 
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bishop's  great  mdignation  the  Nuncio  sent  the  police  (sbtrrt)  to 
search  his  palace  at  Capo  d*  Istria  for  heretical  books/  and  the 
number  of  them  found  there  formed  one  of  the  principal  articles 
of  accusation  against  him.  Three  were  most  especially  obnoxious, 
One^  called  a  diabolical  book,  Pasquino  in  Estasi^  a  satire  on 
the  Pope  and  the  Boman  Catholic  religion;  11  Benejicio  di 
ChristOy  and  II  Summario  della  sacra  scrittura.  In  vain  he  de- 
fended himself  by  quoting  the  canon  which  enjoins  bishops  to 
read  heretical  books  in  order  to  detect  their  errors,  and  that  they 
may  be  confuted  at  Borne.  The  friars  were  the  prime  movers 
of  this  persecution  against  Yergerio ;  his  reforms  touched  their 
gains  as  well  as  their  manner  of  life.  T£  neither  St.  George  nor 
St.  Christopher  were  to  be  worshipped,  what  would  become  of  the 
profit  derived  from  their  images.  The  bishop  had  stripped  them 
of  their  false  glory,  and  dared  to  declare  that  these  holy  images 
were  idols.*  What  need  of  farther  proof  of  his  heresy  ?  In  ex- 
planation he  observed  that  the  word  etBooT^v  in  Greek  meant 
image,  from  etSm  to  see,  and  quoted  Cicero,  who  says,  imagines 
qiuB  idola  sunt. 

A  friar  named  BonaventuraGurone,  guardian  of  the  zoccolante 
(wooden  shoes),  was  enraged  against  the  bishop  because  he  re- 
proved him  for  having  prepared  some  rails  for  an  altar  on  which 
to  hang  votive  offerings.  They  were  to  be  offered  in  gratitude 
for  the  miraculous  cures  which  the  anticipated  Virgin,  not  yet 
painted,  was  to  perform.  Gurone  consulted  with  another  priest, 
whom  the  bishop  had  admonished  for  leading  an  immoral  life. 
"  Come,"  said  he,  "  let  us  accuse  the  bishop  and  get  him  sent  away, 
and  then  you  can  do  as  you  please.''  Another  of  his  accusers, 
a  friar  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  had  promised  five  ducats 
to  a  woman  if  she  would  say  that  a  female  had  appeared  and 

*  Yergerio  speaks  of  this  ineulting  aggreflsion  in  Bifua  TV. :  "Fare  a  me  che 
gnnde  injuria  mi  ak  stata  fatta  qnando  il  Legato  della  Casa  mand6  in  Capo  d'  Istria 
con  molto  scandalo  di  tutte  quel  popolo  i  pubblid  sbirri  cercando  per  tutta  la  casa 
mia.  lo  ayera  di  que*  libri  (eretici)  et  mandd  a  £eit  questo  romore  appunto  in  tempo 
ch'  io  era  nel  Concilio  di  Trento."  Of  this  circumstanoe  Carli  says  no  writer  had 
hitherto  made  mention,  but  a  letter  in  the  secret  archiyes  of  the  Vatican  from  Yer- 
gerio to  Madrucci  attests  its  accuracy. — See  £e  otto  difenone  del  Vwg.  owero  trattato 
dette  9uper9tUum$  d^  Italia  e  delta  ignorarua  d^  Saeerdoti  etc,  publieato  da  Celio 
Secundo  Ourume,  Basil.  1650. 

'  By  CSelio  Secundo  Cnrione. 

3  Dixit  quod  imaginee  eanetorum  ttmt  idola, — See  Carli. 
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ordered  her  to  tell  tlie  people  to  visit  her  image  five  timeB  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  de'  Campi.  This  absurd  story  was  be- 
lieyed  by  the  credulotis  multitude,  till  Yergerio  sifted  the  matter 
and  proved  the  imposture.  He  brought  the  woman  before  the 
podestiL,  Alvino  Dora ;  she  was  convicted  of  faJsehood  and  she 
and  her  two  accomplices  were  sentenced  to  a  short  imprisonment. 

This  and  other  judicial  acts,  tending  to  unveil  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  friars,  were  made  articles  of  accusation  against  him.  It 
was  said  he  had  spoken  of  the  monkish  orders  with  contempt, 
and  sneered  at  the  practice  of  dressing  the  dead  in  the  habit  of 
St.  Francis,  and  had  declared  that  the  soul  could  reap  no  benefit 
from  the  body  wearing  this  monkish  dress,  and  that  it  was  only 
an  expedient  to  get  money,  which  would  be  better  spent  in  feed- 
ing and  clothing  the  poor.  Another  friar  came  forward  to  com- 
plain that  the  bishop  had  reproved  him  for  having  announced 
from  the  pulpit  that  he  had  in  his  possession  a  tooth  of  St.  Apol- 
lonia,  which  was  a  sovereign  remedy  for  toothache.  So  ignorant 
and  malicious  were  these  priests  of  Baal,  that  they  averred  the 
bishop  had  said  that  the  books  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul  ought  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire.  This  he  positively 
denied,  but  owned  that  such  were  the  corrupt  lives  of  the  finars 
that  he  had  said  it  were  better  for  a  church  to  be  burned  down 
than  for  it  to  be  made  a  place  for  unholy  communications.  One 
witness,  Alvini  Calino,  was  thought  to  bring  a  very  serious  ac- 
cusation, when  he  stated  that  he  had  heard  the  bishop  say 
the  miracles  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  at  Loreto  were 
not  reaUy  performed  there. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1546,  Vergerio  published  a  full  de^ 
fence  of  himself  against  all  the  above  accusations,  together  with 
a  pastoral  letter  addressed  to  his  diocese.  To  prove  the  folly  of 
the  legends  so  credulously  swallowed  by  the  multitude,  he  recited 
the  ridiculous  story  of  St.  George,  which  was  in  itself  a  vindica- 
tion. He  shewed  that  Giacomo  de  Yoragine  classes  this  story 
among  Apocryphas  Scriptwras^  and  that  it  was  acknowledged  as 
such  by  Paul  III.,  and  taken  out  of  the  breviary  in  consequence. 
As  to  having  made  free  remarks  to  his  friends  on  the  evil  of  old 
abuses,  he  justified  himself  by  referring  to  the  canons,  where  it  is 
commanded  to  sustain  the  truth  even  against  the  most  ancient 
customs,  and  quotes  St.  Cyprian,  who  says,  ^^conauetudo  sine 
ventate  vetustaa  errarie  eat^  ancient  practices  not  founded  on  truth 
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aie  errors.''  .The  worship  of  St.  Christopher  had  been  left  out 
of  the  breyiarjy  and  for  the  honour  of  the  church  they  ought  to 
discard  such  old  wives'  fables/  He  answered  the  accusation  of 
disrespect  to  images  by  explaining  that  there  was  in  a  church  an 
ill-shapen  figure  of  St.  Greorge  on  horseback  of  pasteboardi  as 
large  as  life.  Near  to  this  gigantic  figure  a  representation  of 
the  king's  daughter  was  suspended,  and  by  her  side  an  enormous 
beast  All  these  pasteboard  gods  hung  down  so  low  as  to  occupy 
a  great  portion  of  the  church.  He  was  accused  of  saying, 
'^  Throw  down  that  great  horse ;"  but  it  was  not  this  figure  which 
he  had  ordered  to  be  removed,  but  the  image  of  St.  Anne,  put  up 
by  some  women  in  the  church  of  Pirano,  before  which  lamps 
were  kept  burning.  It  was  an  indecorous  exhibition  of  a  figure 
of  wood  lying  on  a  bed,  supposed  to  be  giving  birth  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  All  the  women  flocked  to  worship  this  figure,* 
and  he  was  certainly  very  desirous  of  having  it  removed ;  but  his 
wish  had  not  been  accomplished,  for  it  was  there  still.  He  did 
not  deny  having  said  that  it  was  better  to  give  the  oil  to  the 
poor  than  to  bum  it  before  the  images  of  St.  Aime  and  the 
Virgin ;  and  he  recollected  having  observed,  when  he  saw  the 
leaden  seals'  stamped  with  the  heads  of  Peter  and  Paul,  '^  Who 
would  ever  have  thought  of  your  heads  being  used  for  this 
purpose  1"  In  short  the  whole  of  the  accusations  put  together 
only  proved  that  he  was  a  reformer  of  crying  abuses  and  traditional 
follies.  There  was  no  appearance  of  his  being  tinged  with  a 
shade  of  heresy,  properly  so  called.  Whatever  might  have  been 
his  doctrinal  opinions  he  had  not  manifested  them.  He  wished 
to  do  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty  in  discouraging  these 
smperstitionsy  as  they  were  for  the  majority  the  whole  of  their 
religion^  The  bishop's  good  intentions  were  evident,  and  all 
good  men  were  shocked  at  this  attack  on  him. 

The  evidence  against  him  was  not  strong  enough  to  condemn 
or  even  to  cite  him  to  Some,  and  he  was  not  declared  a  heretic. 
Muzio,  his  townsman,  a  ready  polemical  writer,  complains  that 

1  «Paie  a  me,  ohe  sia  onore,  e  repntazione  della  Cliiesa  e  della  fede  nostro 
fyifJMi»»«»^  e  pieno  di  giracia,  e  di  maestil  a  repodiar  queste  baiie  et  dire  arditamente 
ch'  eUe  non  wm  Teri." 

^  At  Borne,  in  the  dhurch  of  St.  Agoetino,  there  is  at  this  very  time  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  irith  a  child  in  heir  aims,  to  which  females  flock  to  pray  and  to  load 
vidi  jewels. 

*  Attached  to  papal  ImUs,  briefs,  and  law  papers. 
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those  persons  who  were  sent  to  Capo  d'  Istria  to  take  eyidence 
against  him  were  more  Lutheran  than  the  bishop.  His  enemies 
however  were  determined  to  rain  him,  and  combined  their  forces 
for  this  purpose.  Annibale  Grisone,  Muzio,  and  Antonio  Elio 
finally  drove  him  from  his  untenable  position  of  a  reformer 
within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Antonio  Elio  owed  his 
position  to  Yergerio's  brother  Aurelio,  a  knight  of  Rhodes ;  who 
while  secretary  to  Clement  YII.  had  taken  this  Elio,  a  man  of 
ignoble  birth,  into  his  service  and  thus  made  his  fortune.  Yer- 
gerio  reproaches  him  with  ingratitude  to  his  benefactor. 

This  Aurelio  Yergerio  was  the  elder  brother,  and  seems  to 
have  had  much  influence  at  Home,  for  Pietro  Paolo  said  that  he 
could  have  had  the  bishopric,  but  that  they  both  agreed  it  was 
better  to  bestow  it  on  their  younger  brother  Giovan  Battista. 
Our  Yergerio  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  conversation 
which  took  place  when  Aurelio  paid  him  a  visit  at  Yenioe  while 
he  was  in  the  Pope's  service :  ^^  He  opened  his  heart  to  me,  Qod. 
is  my  witness  that  this  is  true,  and  said  he  had  discovered 
that  the  papacy  was  altogether  a  human  policy,  guided  by 
worldly  motives  and  not  commanded  by  Christ."  He  died 
shortly  after  at  Rome,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned 
by  a  salad.  In  the  year  1548  our  Yergerio  had  also  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  his  youngest  brother  Giovan  Battista,  bishop  of  Pola. 
Of  him  the  survivor  said,  ''  He  was  a  good  man  but  of  no  great 
learning;  God  gives  to  each  their  several  gifts.  He  lived  for 
eighteen  years  at  Pola,  doing  his  duty  as  a  resident  bishop  as  £ur 
as  he  had  light,  as  many  can  testify.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
life  it  pleased  God  to  enlighten  him,  and  he  began  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  the  papacy  which  had  disturbed  and  disordered 
all  Christendom.  Once  convinced  of  this,  he  laid  aside  his 
former  views  and  adopted  ours.  Several  of  his  canons  and 
other  priests  followed  his  example,  and  some  are  now  exiles  for 
the  truth,  such  as  Basoro^  and  Gemasio.  As  his  death  drew 
near  he  left  his  own  bishopric  and  came  to  me ;  he  died  in  my 
arms  in  a  most  christian  manner,  and  was  buried  like  a 
christian,  not  having  time  or  opportunity  to  set  any  {JE^ther 
example  or  fiilfil  his  desire  to  do  something  for  the  glory  of  Grod. 

>  He  wrote,  *'  Ludoyico  Basoro  alia  Abbadeasa  deUo  Houartero  de  S.  Qiiutiiia 
in  Venezia,  aopra  un  libro  intitolato  Lvee  di  Feds,  stampato  nuoyamente  in  Milano 
per  Gio.  Antonio  da  Borgo  in  laude  della  Measa,  Noll*  a.  6Z" 
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His  lelations  did  what  they  could ;  enough  that  there  were  no 
friars'  superstitions  or  blasphemies,  that  is,  auricolar  confession 
or  unction  with  rancid  oil.  He  wrote  nothing  but  a  paraphrase 
on  the  Psalm,  ^  Blessed  are  the  undefiled,  &c./  which  1  after- 
wards printed.  In  short  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  one 
of  the  elect  of  God,  and  one  of  those  whom  you  call  Lutheran ; 
he  is  even  noted  in  two  or  three  of  your  Catalogues.  This  I  say 
for  the  glory  of  Grod." 

This  was  addressed  to  Fra  Ippolito  Chizzuola,  who  after  Yer- 
gerio  had  left  Italy  published  an  invectiYe  against  him/  Among 
other  things  the  friar  accuses  him  of  forsaking  the  doctrines  of 
his  ancestors :  to  this  futile  argument  he  replied  that  if  his 
ancestors  had  lived  in  this  age  of  light*  they  would  have  em- 
braced the  same  doctrines  which  he  by  the  grace  of  Qoi  had 
been  enabled  to  receive;  and  **I  am  sure,"  he  added,  "they 
would  have  been  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  reprove  me, 
gifted  as  they  were  both  with  talent  and  influence,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  thus  to  laud  them." 

While  Vergerio  was  under  the  pressure  of  persecution,  his 
friend  the  cardinal  of  Mantua  wrote  in  his  &vour  to  the  cardinal 
of  Trent,  saying,  "  he  preached  well  and  set  a  good  example 
to  his  flock,  but  that  his  enemies  had  reported  something  he  had 
said  in  the  pulpit  to  the  Nuncio  La  Casa  at  Venice,  who  cited 
him  to  appear."  Gonzaga  begs  Madrucci  to  have  this  matter 
set  at  rest,  that  Vergerio  may  return  to  his  bishopric.    He  adds : 

'*  There  is  no  doubt  of  his  obedience  to  the  Church,  and  that  he 
will  do  all  that  is  reqidred  of  him.  But  if  he  is  not  restored  to  his 
episcopal  authority  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  may  take  some  desperate 
course ;  if  on  the  contrary  you  give  him  a  heanng  and  allow  bim  to 
justify  himself,  he  will  say  what  you  please,  and  you  will  retain  the 
services  of  a  bishop  of  ability,  who  is  greatly  enlightened  in  the 
doctrines  of  Christ,  besides  possessing  so  rich  a  vein  of  eloquence 
that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  him." 

In  confirmation  that  there  was  no  proof  of  his  holding  here- 
tical opinions  at  this  time,  we  have  a  letter  from  Fra  Marino,  one 
of  the  Inquisitors,  to  the  cardinal  of  Mantua,  in  which  he  says: 

1  Ritpoata  ad  mta  mvetUvOf  dl  fra  Ipp.  Ghizzuola  da  Brescia.  4to.  1665. 

2  This  though  a  natural  and  plausible  argument  loses  much  of  its  value  from 
obserration  and  experience.  The  capricious  nature  of  some  minds  is  so  great  that 
it  makes  them  exchange  truth  for  error,  and  light  for  darkness.  If  we  see  this  more 
strongly  exemplified  in  free  countries  like  ours,  it  la  not  because  we  are  of  less  steady 
and  constant  character,  but  because  human  nature  is  less  under  restraint. 
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"  I  know  it  will  give  you  pleasme  to  hear  that  at  the  inqaiaiion 
made  about  my  Mend  the  bishop  at  Capo  d'  Istria,  by  the  auditors  of 
the  legate,  the  yicar  of  the  Patriarch  of  Aquila,  the  Fiscal,  and 
myself,  no  proofs  of  heresy  were  fbund ;  on  the  contrary,  he  appears  to 
have  goTemed  his  diocese  with  the  greatest  charity  and  kindness,  and 
with  all  the  assiduity  of  a  faithful  pastor.  More  than  eighty  wilaiesses 
have  borne  testimony  to  this  effect.  Even  his  enemies,  who  are  few 
in  number,  confess  uat  he  leads  a  most  blameless  and  irreproachable 
life ;  his  accusers  are  envious  persons,  who  by  their  wicked  lives  deny 
Christ ;  among  them  are  some  friars,  who  for  their  misdeeds  had  been 
turned  out  of  their  several  orders :  this  trial  has  brought  to  light  both 
their  ignorance  and  malevolence.  Among  these  persons  there  are  some 
agents  of  a  certain  Antonio  Elio  who  seeks  to  annoy  the  bishop  in 
every  possible  way  on  account  of  a  pension,  which  he  holds  on  the 
revenues  of  the  bishopric,  not  having  been  paid.  I  declare  all  this  to 
your  reverence  as  a  person  who  has  gone  through  the  whole  affidr 
impartially,  and  moved  only  by  zeal  for  the  Gfospel.  I  am  quite 
a  stranger  to  the  bishop,  but  think  great  injustice  has  been  done  him. 
If  I  could  have  follow^  my  own  inclination  I  woidd  have  publicly 
absolved  him  from  the  pulpit,  and  declared  him  to  be  a  most  ex- 
cellent pastor.  I  would  have  pointed  out  his  enemies,  and  declared 
that  nan  omnis  s&rmo  fadt  haminem  htaretieum — a  man  is  not  to  be 
called  a  heretic  for  a  word."^ 

This  letter,  dated  13th  November  1546,  proves  that  the 
monks  said  truly  when  they  asserted  that  Lutheran  principles 
had  insinuated  themselves  even  among  the  Inquisitors;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  during  the  reign  of  Paul  III.  some 
moderate  and  religious  men  filled  this  office  with  the  view  of 
mitigating  the  rigour  of  persecution. 

The  cardinal  of  Mantua  continued  steadily  to  defend  Vergerio, 
and  wrote  the  following  letter  to  cardinal  Famese,  the  Pope's 
grandson,  in  his  favour : 

''  Most  Illustbious  and  BsvEBEin)  Sis, 

''  Yei^erio,  the  bishop  of  Capo  d'  Istria,  was  examined  on 
the  charge  of  preaching  Mse  doctrine.  This  inquisition  was  directed 
by  the  Legate  of  Venice  and  the  Patriarch  of  Aquila,  who  sent  their 
auditors  with  the  ordinary  Inquisitors  in  order  to  examine  a  number  of 
witnesses  on  the  spot.  Era  Marino  has  written  to  me  that  not  only 
did  they  find  him  (the  bishop)  innocent,  but  by  many  concurrent  wit- 
nesses he  was  proved  to  be  highly  praiseworthy.  The  bishop  entreats 
me  to  speak  in  his  behalf  to  your  most  illastrious  reverence,  and  relieve 
him  of  the  expense  of  having  the  cause  referred  to  Rome ;  and  begs  it 
may  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  the  l^;ate,  the  vicar  of  the 

^  Grand  ingiustiria  et  torto  h  stato  fetto  al  povero  Veacovo ;  e  eh'  egli  Teologo 
e  Inquisitore  V  avrebbe  voluto  in  pulpito  publicar  aasoluto  e  Pastor  boniaumo. — 
See  Carlij  torn.  xv. 
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Pope,  and  the  auditor  of  the  chamber;  here  there  are  many  diyines 
who  can  examine  him  anew  on  the  articles  of  fidth.  I  could  not 
refose  to  entreat  yon  to  consent  to  this,  and  I  do  so  most  heartily.  He 
has  both  talent,  learning,  and  eloquence;  his  innocence  has  been 
clearly  proved,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  grant  him  this  &Tour. 
He  appears  to  have  some  disagreement  with  Antonio  £lio,  to  whom  I 
am  well  disposed,  and  whom  I  haye  no  desire  to  injure  by  this  letter."^ 

This  earnest  appeal,  thougli  so  favourable  to  Yergerio,  pro- 
duced no  effect ;  his  enemies  had  been  too  successful  in  exciting 
prejudice  against  him  at  Home.  Other  letters  equally  satis- 
fiustoiy  were  written  on  this  occasion ;  one  in  particular  from 
GioYan  Maria  Bocella,  the  Fiscal  attorney  of  the  Inquisition. 

After  Yergerio  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Italy  he  published 
these  xecomniendatory  letters  in  his  reply  to  a  violent  invective 
against  him  by  Fra  Ippolito  Chizzuola  before  quoted.'  In  the 
second  chapter  he  alludes  to  the  friar's  animadversions  on  his 
(Yergerio's)  assertion  that  it  was  only  within  the  last  hundred 
years  that  the  light  of  the  Gospel  had  entered  Bohemia ;  and  goes 
on  to  say  that  ^^  those  to  whom  it  strikes  home  may  chew  the 
bitter  cud  of  this  assertion.  Is  it  not  well  known  that  within  the 
last  few  years  the  style  of  preaching  is  entirely  changed  even 
in  Italy?  Is  it  not  evident  that  eloquence  both  in  Latin  and 
Italian  is  more  in  request?  That  the  knowledge  of  Greek  is 
much  more  extended  than  it  was  a  few  years  back ;  and  that  by 
the  favour  of  God  philosophy  and  all  other  sciences  are  studied 
with  greater  attention  and  care  ?  The  friar  says  I  speak  falsely 
when  I  say  that  the  Pope  forbids  the  bishops  to  read  the 
books  of  the  reformers,  and  he  denies  that  there  is  any  such 
prohibition.  Let  us  prove  the  fact  Leo  X.  was  the  first 
to  issue  a  censorial  prohibition  of  these  books,*  which  was  an  act 
of  tyrannical  injustice.  Julius  UI.  followed  in  the  same  track ; 
in  his  bull  he  said  '  that  many  asked  permission  to  read  in  order 
to  confrite  these  works,  but  the  contrary  effect  generally  fol- 
lowed.' Such  is  the  force  of  truth  that  those  who  asked 
permission  to  inform  themselves  how  they  might  best  answer 
and  confute  others  were  taken  in  their  own  snare  and  could 

1  This  letter  was  dated  Trent,  18th  Deceml)6r,  1546. 

s  At FraMi^ Italia,  JHunHhro  di  Fra  Ippol.  ChizzuoU  da  Brescia,  1668, 
and  IMla  dedinaiione  ehe  hafatto  U  TapaU  KiiammU  da  XIanm  in  qua. 

*  In  1615,  at  the  tenth  aeeaion  of  the  Lateran  Gounoil,  which  aaaemhled  in  1511, 
an  ordinance  of  Leo  X.  was  confirmed,  forbidding  any  book  to  be  printed  without 
being  examined  by  the  Master  of  the  Saored  Palace  of  the  Inquisitor  of  the  place. 
Ed.  1621.  Borne,  fol.  cU. — See  Mendham,  Indexes^  1826. 
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not  get  out  of  the  dilemma.  This  prohibition  extended  to  all 
men  of  whatever  rank,  degree^  or  condition ;  to  bishops,  arch* 
bishops,  and  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  These  are  the 
words  of  the  papal  bnll  which  I  printed  at  Poschiavo."^ 

We  have  abeady  said  that  the  fnars  were  the  prime  movers 
of  the  persecution  against  Yei^rio,  and  the  Franciscans  seem 
to  have  been  most  especiallj  exasperated  against  him,  because 
he  had  separated  a  convent  of  nnns  from  the  Franciscan  monas- 
tery, and  made  a  public  road  between  them. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1548  Vergerio  was  dismissed 
from  his  bishopric  by  the  legate.  He  obeyed,  and  retired  to 
Padua :  the  legate  enjoined  him  to  go  to  Home  to  justify  himself, 
but  the  cardinal  of  Mantua  dissuaded  him  from  venturing  on 
this  step,  as  the  Pope  was  prejudiced  against  him.  The  legate, 
desirous  of  getting  him  within  his  grasp,  cited  him  to  appear 
at  his  episcopal  palace,  from  whence  he  had  been  banished  bj 
a  monttaria  a  few  weeks  before.  This  was  only  a  pretence  to 
entrap  him,  for  he  knew  he  would  not  appear;  the  summons 
having  been  disregarded,  emissaries  were  sent  to  take  him ;  but 
Yergerio,  haviag  received  timely  warning,  fearing  his  life  was 
in  danger,  fled  to  the  Grisons  country.  This  was  just  what  his 
enemies  desired;  if  they  could  not  get  hold  of  him  for  the 
Inquisition  to  handle,  the  next  best  thing  was  to  drive  him 
to  confess  himself  a  heretic. 

This  decisive  but  unwilling  step  broke  up  all  connection  with 
the  Church  of  Home.  In  a  consistory  held  at  Bome  by  Paul  HL 
he  was  declared  contumacious,  deprived  of  the  episcopal  dignity, 
and  pronounced  to  be  an  apostate  and  heretic.*  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Yergerio  would  ever  have  brought  his  mind  to  separate 
himself  from  the  Romish  hierarchy  but  for  a  tragical  scene  which 
he  witnessed  at  Padua  in  1548. 

Francesco  Spira,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  had  zealously  em- 
braced the  reformed  opinions,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  com- 
municating them  to  his  friends  and  neighbours.  This  was 
reported  to  the  legate  at  Yenice,  and  Spira  was  cited  to  appear 
before  him :  though  aware  of  his  danger  he  obeyed  the  summons, 
and  in  presence  of  the  legate  was  subjected  to  a  most  scrutinizing 

1  AgV  Inqnisitori  che  sono  per  V  ItaUa.    Del  Gatalogo  di  libii  eretioi  sUmpeto 
In  Boma  nell'  anno  presente  1669. — See  Appendix  6. 
>  See  Baynaldi,  Atmalea  Bed,  No.  zzui.    Borne,  1649. 
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examination.  Under  the  influence  of  fear  he  confessed  he  had 
been  in  error,  promised  obedience  to  the  Church,  and  craved 
pardon  for  having  departed  from  the  £Edth  of  his  forefathers* 
The  legate,  pleased  with  his  submission,  accepted  his  excuses, 
but  insisted  as  a  condition  of  forgiveness  that  on  his  return  home 
he  should  make  reparation  for  his  former  errors  hj  publicly 
disavowing  them.  He  assented,  but  on  his  return  home  he 
bitterly  repented  having  made  this  engagement.  At  length, 
overcome  by  the  entreaties  of  his  family  and  friends,  who  pointed 
out  the  certain  destmction  which  hesitation  would  bring  upon 
him,  he  consented  to  make  the  public  recantation  required  by 
the  legate.  But  the  struggle  between  terror  and  conscience 
was  too  violent;  the  consciousness  of  having  offended  his 
heavenly  Father  to  please  the  apostle  of  error  preyed  so  deeply 
on  his  mind,  that  he  fell  into  a  pitiable  state  of  mental  and  bodily 
disease.  Such  was  his  desperation  that  he  believed  he  had 
committed  the  unpardonable  sin  of  lying  to  the  Holy  Ohost, 
lost  all  hope  of  the  mercy  of  God,  and  of  eternal  salvation. 
He  was  removed  from  Gittadella  to  Padua;  every  possible 
remedy  was  tried  to  recover  the  tone  of  his  mind ;  his  friends 
and  physicians  in  vain  endeavoured  to  console  him  by  speaking 
of  the  sovereign  mercy  of  God.  He  believed  himself  irre- 
mediably doomed  to  the  punishment  of  hell,  and  declared  that 
he  already  felt  the  torments  of  the  damned.  That  he  not  only 
could  not  love  God,  but  that  his  heart  was  filled  with  hatred 
towards  Him :  argument  was  useless,  for  reason  was  dethroned. 
He  refused  all  nourishment,  and  expired  in  the  most  frightfril 
state  of  mental  alienation.^ 

So  melancholy  an  instance  of  human  weakness  and  mis- 
fortune impressed  the  minds  of  men  with  universal  terror.  Yer- 
gerio,  not  naturally  a  very  strong  minded  man,  was  so  shocked 
at  witnessing  the  miserable  effects  of  inquisitorial  power  that  he 
resolved  to  put  himself  beyond  its  reach,  and  immediately  fled 
to  the  Grisons  country.  His  flight  however  was  more  the  con- 
sequence of  fear  than  of  any  decided  opposition  to  the  religion 
of  Rome,  and  at  first  he  hesitated  about  entering  into  con- 

'  See  a  note  by  H'Grie,  Beform,  p.  138,  which  states  that  Vei^gerio  wrote  to 
Oalrm  in  August,  1549,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Italy  for  having  written  the 
history  of  Francesco  Spira.  It  was  printed  at  Geneva  in  1550,  with  a  pre£EU)e  by 
Calvin. — MitetU,  Groningen,  torn.  iii.  p.  109.  See  Da  Porta,  Hutoria  Spierit^ 
torn.  ii.  p.  144. 
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troYersy  with  the  Church.  In  proof  of  thig  the  following 
passage  of  a  letter  he  wrote  some  time  after  shews  he  had  by  no 
means  made  up  his  mind  to  take  up  his  lot  with  the  refoimeiB. 

''  Besides  this  undertaking  I  might  perhaps  be  nsefdl  in  matters 
pertaining  to  religion,  owing  to  the  friendship  eyiKting  between  me  and 
the  learned  men  of  Oermany ;  when  either  by  means  of  a  Comicil,  or 
in  the  negotiation  of  some  agreement  or  arrangement,  your  Excellency 
will  see  what  I  am  able  to  do/'^ 

When  Vergerio  arrived  at  the  Grisons  Vicosoprano  was  without 
a  pastor,  and  the  inhabitants  gladly  received  him  as  their  minis- 
ter, and  gave  him  the  yearly  stipend  of  one  hundred  and  fift^ 
crowns.'  Crowds  of  refdgees  from  Italy  crossed  the  Alps  to  the 
beautiful  vallies  of  the  Grisons,  where  the  Italian  language  was 
spoken,  and  where  the  freedom  of  speech  and  liberty  of  con* 
science  denied  by  the  Romish  Church  was  freely  enjoyed.  In 
this  country  and  the  Yal  Settina  Vergerio  had  many  opportunities 
of  preaching.  Once  he  arrived  at  a  small  town  called  Pontesina, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bemino,  immediately  after  the  deatii  of  the 
parish  priest.  The  whole  population  of  the  village  was  as- 
sembled, with  the  judge  at  their  head.  Vergerio  ofieied  to 
preach ;  some  objected,  but  the  judge,  more  enlightened  than  the 
rest,  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  what  the  stranger  would  say,  and 
he  mounted  the  pulpit.  His  audience  were  so  pleased  with  his 
sermon  that  they  requested  him  to  preach  again  the  next  day ; 
which  he  did,  and  seized  the  opportunity  of  setting  forth  with  much 
eloquence  and  fervour  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  GospeL  Justi- 
fication by  faith  and  the  benefits  of  Chrises  death  were  the  sub- 
jects of  his  discourse,  and  he  made  such  a  happy  impression  on 
his  hearers  that  with  one  voice  they  expressed  a  desire  for  a 
continuance  of  such  preaching ;  and  one  of  the  Beformed  minis- 
ters Bartolommeo  Silvio  of  Cremona,  was  unanimously  entreated 
to  settle  among  them  as  their  pastor.' 

He  greatly  contributed  to  the  increasing  spread  of  the  Be- 

1  This  letter  is  dated  YicoBopraiio,  21  April,  1560;  the  original  ia  still  pre- 
served  in  the  archiyes  of  Guastalla. 

*  Bartolommeo  Maturo,  a  Domimcan  of  Oiemona,  disgusted  with  the  oovl  and 
its  pretensions,  left  Italy  in  1528,  and  preached  the  Qospel  at  Yicoeoprano  till  1547; 
he  died  at  Tomliasco. — See  Ba  Porta,  Sistoria  Spierud,  torn,  i  p.  158 ;  torn.  u.  pp.  14> 
27 — 50 ;  and  M^Crie,  £&form. 

'  Da  Porta,  Sistoria  8pi&ruB^  torn.  i. ;  K*Crie,  Beform*  p.  201 ;  and  II  Stctt 
JtfaMao,p.  23.    1853. 
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formed  opinionBy  and  had  the  pleaBure  of  consecrating  the  chnrch 
of  FoschiaTO  in  the  Yal  Settina  to  the  Protestant  faith.  The  Diet 
had  issned  a  declaration  of  religions  liberty,  and  claimed  their  right 
to  profess  the  Reformed  religion.  In  the  year  1550  Yergerio 
printed  no  less  than  twelve  treatises^  tending  to  ronse  the  lake- 
warm  or  to  confirm  the  wavering ;  his  chief  forte  was  expatiating 
on  the  persecutions  of  the  Chnrch  of  Bome^  and  there  can  be  no 
donbt  that  his  frequent  reproaches  were  sensibly  felt  as  assaults 
against  the  despotism  of  die  papacy.  This  kind  of  composition 
was  more  suited  to  the  character  of  his  mind  than  entering  upon 
doctrine.  The  more  serious  and  spiritual  Beformers  of  Switzer- 
land stood  somewhat  aloof  till  they  clearly  understood  his 
opinions  on  important  points.  Some  have  one  talent  and  some 
another;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  better  gift  is  that 
spiritual  grace  named  charity ;  yet  his  controversial  talents  were 
eminently  useful  in  sapping  the  foundations  of  priestly  power. 
By  holding  up  the  abuses  of  superstition  before  the  glass  of  the 
Grospel  he  destroyed  their  influence  and  exposed  them  to  con- 
tempt and  neglect.  His  voluminous  correspondence  with  the 
Zurich  Beformers  proves  his  earnest  desire  to  cooperate  with 
them,  and  his  diligence  and  activiiy  among  the  Italian  converts. 
From  these  letters  we  learn  that  he  paid  a  visit  to  Zurich,  and 
became  personally  acquainted  with  the  zealous  and  able  men 
who  fought  so  valiantly  for  the  maintenance  of  divine  truth,  and 
to  whom  the  Christian  world  is  so  deeply  indebted  for  their 
advoca<7'  of  soxmd  scriptural  doctrine.  Yergerio,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Bodolph  Gualter,  alludes  to  some  defamatory  reports 
which  had  been  circulated  of  his  being  too  fond  of  eating  and 
drinking;  he  appeals  to  those  who  knew  his  manner  of  life  to 
defend  him  from  such  calumnies/  and  begs  them  to  write  a  letter 
in  his  favour  to  the  ministers  of  the  Grisons.  With  this  request 
they  cheerfully  complied,  and  at  the  close  of  the  same  year  he 
thanks  them  for  the  consolation  afforded  by  their  letter  to  the 
Synod.'  Speaking  of  the  reassembling  of  the  Council,  he  says, 
''  it  will  be  free  to  the  Pope's  bishops,  but  to  no  one  else.    I  am 

1  See  Lettere  MS,,  Zurich  library,  dated  13th  September,  1550. 

'  In  a  pofitscript  to  this  letter  he  says :  "  E  yenuto  fuori  un  nuoyo  libro  in 
Italia  et  lo  mando  in  dono  a  V.  S.  Lo  stile  ^  inepto,  la  dottrina  in  molti  pxmti 
peggio  che  papistica.  Yediamo  che  al  qnesto  autore  non  pare  che  la  fede  sia  dono 
di  Bio,  et  che  non  sia  yero  che  siamo  giustificati  per  la  ginstitia  imputatioi.  Tales' 
aeUicet  dtfmtom  mmc  Hbipapa  asaciaeunt" — LttUr$  MS. 
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pxeparing  a  treatise  which  will  nnfold  the  insidious  arts  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  which  I  will  bring  to  jou,  as  I  think 
I  have  in  mj  head  some  important  ideas.'*^  The  following 
month  he  sent  this  new  publication  to  Zurich,  and  wrote  to 
Oualter  that  he  had  ''  circidated  a  great  many  copies  in  Italy  to 
rouse  those  who  are  asleep,  and  who  still  put  faith  in  the 
promises  of  antichrist.*'  After  spending  ten  days  in  visiting 
the  churches  in  V al  Settina  he  intends  setting  out  for  Zurich ; 
meanwhile  he  begs  Gualter,  as  he  understands  Italian  so  well,  to 
translate  his  book  into  Latin.' 

Already  was  there  some  confusion  in  the  churches  of  the  Yal 
Settina ;  tiie  ignorance  and  self-love  of  the  converts  made  them 
unwilling  to  submit  to  any  regulation  or  restraint ;  delighted  with 
their  freedom  from  the  weight  of  the  Boman  yoke  they  were 
averse  to  every  kind  of  organization.  Yergerio  discerned  the 
danger,  and  his  habits  of  business  enabled  him  to  counteract  its 
ill  effects.  He  wrote  that  '^  there  were  many  antichrists,  many 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  and  many  false  brethren."  Agostino 
Mainardi/  pastor  of  Chiavenna,  and  his  zealous  assistant  Giulio 
of  Milano/  were  very  active  in  disseminating  divine  truth 
and  in  collecting  the  people  into  a  regular  congregatioiu  All 
seemed  to  be  going  on  well  till  the  arrival  of  Camillo  Benato,* 
a  native  of  Sicily.  He  belonged  to  that  brilliant  class  of 
meteoric  minds  distinguished  by  the  gifts  of  eloquence.  Charac- 
ters of  this  description  are  generally  incapable  of  detecting  the 
subleties  of  error.  They  may  be  sincere  christians,  but  unless 
their  imaginations  have  been  chastened  by  a  lengthened  ac^ 
quaintance  with  divine  truth  they  are  unfit  to  be  teachers. 
Untrained  in  arrangement  of  thought,  unchecked  by  the  fear 

1  Zettere  MS.  22nd  December)  1550. 

3  TMb  appears  to  hsve  been  the  title,  SoUa  delta  IndiUume  a  Omvocatiome  del 
OcmeUio  ehe  tihada  ineominciare  in  X^ento  al  prima  di  Maggio  nelt  a.  1551. — See 
Girt,  Petrue  Patdue  Vergeriuey  p.  596. 

3  A  Piedmontese  and  an  Augustine  monk.  He  was  imprisoned  at  Astl  for  hold- 
ing Refonned  opinions,  but  afterwards  liberated  and  fled  to  the  Giisons,  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  Cbiavenna,  and  died  there  in  1563,  aged  81  years.  Bee  Zanchi 
OperOy  torn.  yii.  p.  35.  He  wrote  Trattaito  delT  uniea  et  perfeita  todiefattione  di 
Chritto,  Uno  pio  et  utile  Serwone  della  Gratia  de  IHo  eotUra  li  meriti  hummu  am. 
1551 ;  and  Z'  anatomia  della  Metea;  this  last  has  been  translated  into  Latin. — See 
Gerdes,  Ital.  Reform,  p.  300. 

4  A  conyerted  priest.    See  Chap.  xin.  p.  Ill,  and  M'Crie,  Reform. 
»  See  M^Crie,  Reform,  p.  203. 
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of  being  wrongs  the  rushing  stream  overflows  its  banks,  and 
they  deem  themselyes  inspired  when  they  are  only  misled.  In 
the  words  of  the  eloqaent  but  misguided  Irving,  "  one  cannot 
but  love  their  zeal,  and  admire  the  ringlets  of  their  childish 
beauty,  and  the  freshness  of  their  downy  cheeks ;  but  ah  1  what 
shall  these  avail  in  the  fierce  and  fiery  controversy,  when  a  man 
must  brave  the  battle's  edge  and  snatch  the  martyr^s  crown 
from  the  midst  of  the  fire !"  These  are  reflections  which  eveiy 
nascent  church  should  lay  to  heart ;  they  are  more  peculiarly 
suitable  to  Italian  converts;  bom  in  a  land  of  beauty  and  of 
song,  the  steeds  of  their  fiery  imaginations  need  a  wholesome 
curb.  Sincerity  is  not  all  in  religion ;  we  must  add  to  our  faith 
virtue,  to  virtue  knowledge,  to  knowledge  temperance,  to  tem- 
perance patience,  to  patience  godliness,  to  godliness  brotherly 
kindness,  and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity,  and  be  perpetually 
growing  in  christian  experience  of  our  own  hearts,  and  in 
what  has  been  called  the  good  sense  of  the  Gospel,  but  it  is 
more  properly  an  advanced  knowledge  of  divine  truth  which 
enables  us  to  discern  more  clearly  the  wonderful  combination 
of  several  links  which  form  a  perfect  whole.  It  is  an  historical 
fact  that  the  chief  errors  in  religious  belief  have  arisen  from  the 
separation  of  revealed  truths  from  their  chain  of  connection.  Any 
one  doctrine  exclusively  exaggerated  loses  its  balanced  position 
in  the  Divine  Oracles  and  opens  the  way  for  error.  To  obviate 
these  dangers,  and  to  keep  the  congregations  in  the  Orisons 
sound  in  their  creed,  Yergerio  drew  up  a  simple  and  scriptural 
confession  of  faith,^  which  he  signed  himself,  and  persuaded  the 
other  ministers  to  sign.* 

Yergerio  wrote  to  Eodolph  Oualter  at  Zurich  in  1551  that 
he  had  reconciled  Camillo  with  the  minister  and  church  of  Chia- 
venna,  and  obliged  him  to  sign  a  confession  of  faith.'    This 

^  See  Appendix  H. 

2  We  lament  that  want  of  space  prevents  our  doing  anything  like  justice  to  the 
spread  of  the  reformed  opiniona  in  the  Orisons.  There  is  matter  enough  for  a 
Tolume,  and  it  would  be  well  if  some  scholar  would  translate  Da  Porta,  Sistoria 
MtfcrmatumU  Eedenarum  Bmtioarum, 

'  Mi  d  biflognato  andare  in  Val  Settina  e  patire  molti  incomodi  per  alctmi  ana- 
baptisti;  in  fine  ne  ho  reoonciliato  alcuni,  e  alcuni  ne  ho  fatto  partire  fUori  del 
paese.  Un  altra  grave  pugna  ho  avuto  con  papist!  dhe  ci  fiiceyano  molte  novitii  e 
molti  insulti  e  anche  questo  ho  yinto  con  Taiuto  del  Sig^ore.  Ho  recondliato 
Camilb  al  ministro  e  alia  chiesa  di  Chiavenna,  et  1'  ho  costretto  ad  accettare  una 
oonfessione  a  mio  modo :  queste  faccende  adunque  mi  hanno  qui  rattenuto  e  insieme 

VOL.  II.  c  c 
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confession,  drawn  up  by  Yergerio  to  stop  the  spread  of  tlie 
Anabaptist  opinions  and  keep  the  converts  dose  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Qospel,  proves  the  soundness  of  his  fidth.  As  a  whole  it 
must  be  generally  approved ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  it  is  the 
work  of  a  man  brought  up  for  so  many  years  under  the  Boman 
ritual,  we  cannot  but  commend  the  diligence  with  which  he  must 
have  studied  the  Scriptures  before  he  could  have  attained  such 
clear  views  of  divine  truth.  Some  of  his  premises^  especially 
on  baptism,  are  not  borne  out  by  Scriptural  authority,  and 
seem  to  have  been  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  conservatism  when 
surrounded  by  innovators.  His  object  was  evidently  not  to 
destroy  but  to  build  up,  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  wholly 
to  divest  himself  of  the  ecclesiaatical  idea  which  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  attached  to  baptism.  While  Vergerio  was 
devoting  all  the  energies  of  a  very  active  mind  to  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel,  and  like  St.  Paul  continually  employed  in  abundant 
labours.  Pope  Julius  ULy  though  a  very  lukewarm  church- 
man, after  his  elevation  to  the  papacy,  sent  Paolo  Odes- 
calchi  SB  legate  into  the  Grisons  country  with  the  title  of 
Apostolic  Nuncio  and  Inquisitor,  to  preach  to  the  Italian  refugees 
and  exhort  them  to  return  to  the  obedience  of  the  Church. 
Yergerio  did  not  allow  his  bull  of  office  to  circulate  unnoticed, 
but  wrote  some  very  pointed  remarks  on  its  contents.^  But  this 
Bomish  foray  made  Yergerio's  position  more  dangerous,  and 
he  began  to  think  of  taking  refuge  in  Switzerland.  There  was 
a  continual  interchange  of  letters  between  the  Swiss  and  Italian 
reformers ;  they  translated  each  other's  works  into  their  several 
languages,  or  into  Latin,  for  more  extensive  circulation. 
In  March  1551  Yergerio  wrote : 

"  I  send  you  with  this  the  printed  Indiction  (of  the  Council)  that  yon 
may  correct  some  errors  which  are  in  the  copy  sent  me  by  Bnllinger. 
I  wrote  to  him  that  I  had  translated  his  tract,  and  now  I  may  tell  you 
tiiat  I  have  enlarged  it  and  sent  it  to  the  press,  and  yon  will  soon 

molti  poTeri  f ratelli  che  qui  sono  fdggiti ;  che  se  dd  non  foflse  gijt  sarei  in  Zurico,  e 

bisogna  ch'  io  yenghi  per  nunciaryi  molte  coee La  penecutioiie  in  Italia  per 

eresie  a'  accroBoe,  d  vero  che  i  Venitiani  han  fatto  un  decreto  che  solo  i  preti  et 
i  frati  non  poeaono  inquiriie  ma  che  siano  aggiunti  alouni  Magiatrati  ncm  aolo  in 
Yenetia  ma  in  tutte  le  terre  loro.  YiooeoTrano  21  di  Gen.  1651. — J)e  Se^,  Lttttr. 
MS.  Bib,  Zurich. 

^  DeUe  eommisaumi  e  faedltd  che  Fapa  Giulio  IIL  ha  daio  a  M.  Fwiic  OdcMUeki 
ConuueOf  auo  Nmzio  ct  XnquisUorc,  m  tuUo  ilpam  tU^  Magn,  Sig.  Oriconi.  1654. 
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reoeiye  it.^  In  Italy  persecution  is  growing  fieroer,  and  the  mischief  is 
that  CN>me  retract  and  deny  Christ;  but  still  knowledge  is  greatly 
spread.  I  haye  an  important  communication  to  make  to  you,  but  will 
not  commit  it  to  paper;  after  Easter,  please  God,  I  will  come  to  you  and 
tell  it  by  word  of  mou^."* 

By  a  private  hand  he  wrote — 

"  The  Venetians'  have  made  a  decree  that  no  papal  legate,  bishop,  or 
Inquisitor  could  proceed  against  any  of  their  subjects  without  the 
pxesenoe  and  int^ention  of  a  lay  magistrate :  this  has  enraged  the 
Pope,  and  he  has  fulminated  a  bull  forbidding,  under  erievous  p^ialties, 
any  secular  prince  to  interfere  either  little  or  much  in  the  concerns  of 
persons  accused  about  religion ;  and  now  we  shall  see  if  the  Yenetians 
will  obey."* 

In  the  following  month  he  gave  an  account  of  his  labours 
and  contests : 

"  I  am  in  much  trouble  and  danger,  because  during  several  nights 
of  last  week,  like  Gideon,  they  have  destroyed  some  l^nes  of  S.  Gua- 
dentio,  or  rather  of  Baal,  and  of  some  Italian  saints,  and  because  all  at 
once  Ihe  Samaritans  in  Agnelina  have  entirely  discarded  the  mass. 
Thus  the  Pharisees  are  upon  me,  and  say  that  I  shall  not  be  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  country,  for  that  it  is  owing  to  my  preaching.  I  have 
been  called  to  account,  and  like  Paul  I  defended  myself  before  the 

judgment-seat,  but  I  am  cheerM  and  courageous,  thank  God 

I  do  not  cease  to  preach  boldly,  and  am  always  sending  fi*esh  printed 
matter  to  Italy,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  my  heavenly  Father  who  has 
called  me  to  this  work."' 

In  May  that  same  year  he  proposed  to  attend  the  synod  at 
Goire,  and  in  July  we  find  him  at  B&le  asking  for  a  letter 
of  recommendation  from  the  ministers  of  Zurich  for  Berne,  as  he 
wished  to  establish  himself  in  Switzerland.  From  Berne  he 
writes  to  the  brethren : 

"  I  send  you  three  copies  of  a  work  I  have  just  printed,  one  for 
yourselves,  the  other  two  send  where  you  please;  you  do  not  want 
friends.  The  bearer,  my  man,  is  going  to  Italy,  and  as  he  is  going  to 
carry  there  two  packets  of  books  which  I  had  aheady  sent  by  another 
of  my  agents,  I  should  like  him,  with  the  same  trouble  and  ezpence, 

^  Demoetrationd  del  Bullingero,  che  il  Concilio  di  Trento  non  sia  otdinato  per 
barer  a  oercare  et  illustrare  la  veiilil  con  la  8.  Scrittuza,  ma  per  sorertirla  e  per 
iatabilire  gl'  errozi  della  sedia  Bom.  tradutta  dal  Veig.  1551. 

*  MS,  ZetUre, 

'  The  Yenetians  enjoyed  more  liberty  than  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  on  that  yery 
aceonnt  were  cruflhed  by  Buccesaiye  Popes.  Not  being  themaelyee  enlightened  by 
ihe  Croepel,  they  did  not  know  how  to  oppose  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  There  is 
no  temporising  with  what  is  called  tpiritual  power,  it  must  either  be  rejected  or 
obeyed. 

*  MS,  Letiere,  24  d' Aprile,  1551.  ^  Idem,  15  di  Maggio,  1551. 
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to  carry  some  more  books ;  so  I  have  written  to  Bullinger,  and  now 
write  to  you  to  see  Froschover  and  give  him  three  copies  of  each  of 
Bnllinger's  works,  both  of  the  Decads  and  all  the  others,  and  three  of 
the  commentaries  of  M.  P.  Martyr,  all  which  I  will  courteously  pay."^ 

Among  these  MS.  letters  in  the  library  of  Zurich  theie  is 
a  long  and  interesting  one  from  the  father  of  a  family,  Alphonso 
Bonchadello^  to  the  Zurich  ministers,  thanking  them  for  two 
spiritual  letters  full  of  advice  and  consolation  under  the  per- 
secutions to  which  they  are  exposed.* 

Yergerio  in  his  first  publications  only  attacked  the  despotism 
of  the  Pope  over  the  bishops  and  over  the  Council,  and  mani- 
fested his  displeasure  against  La  Casa  and  Muzio,»  who  had 
prevented  his  carrying  out  the  reforms  in  his  diocese  which  he 
had  so  much  at  heart;  but  when  they  in  turn  attacked  him 
in  writing,  then  he  let  loose  his  indignation  against  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  its  partisans,  and  made  use  of  strong  and 
bitter  but  not  untrue  language  against  its  corruptions.  His 
pen  was  ever  in  motion  till  the  latest  hour  of  his  life.  A  list  of 
his  books,  eighty-nine  in  number,  has  been  compiled,  but  it 
does  not  include  all.^ 

It  does  not  come  within  our  plan  to  follow  him  out  of  Italy. 
His  talents  for  negotiation  were  so  highly  appreciated  that  he 
was  employed  by  D.  Ferrante  Gonzaga,  governor  of  Milan,  to 
arrange  some  affairs  at  Wilna.  From  thence  Vergerio  wrote 
on  the  6th  of  November  1556,  after  he  had  openly  dechired 
himself  a  Protestant,  to  Ferrante  Gonzaga : 

"  I  must  tell  you  why  I  came  here.  I  have  been  sent  by  some 
princes  of  the  empire  in  the  duchy  of  Pnissia  to  conciliate  certain 
differences.  The  illustrious  Palatine  (of  Wilna)  having  heard  I  was 
here  sent  for  me,  and  was  so  good  as  to  heap  on  me  various  honours. 

1  MS.  JUtUre,  6th  Aug.  1551. 

2  This  letter  does  not  appear  to  be  written  by  an  educated  person,  but  \fj  a  ▼aim 
christian  heart :  "  p.  tanto  questi  poveri  membri  chrifffiani  afflitti  et  aggnviti  da 
q.  sta  intolerabile  tirannide  di  antichristo  yi  p.  gano  caldamente  che  insieme  con  tutta 
la  santa  giesa  p.  gate  il  Sigi".  p.  noi.  ne  dia  tanta  fede  che  ne  liberar  ci  da  q.  sta 
captivity  accio  potiamo  offerire  i  oorpi  et  anime  nostre  osti  bene  piacciute  a  Iddio.*' 
— Letters,  3fS. 

'  In  a  pamphlet  addressed  to  Donate,  the  Doge  of  Yenice,  he  defends  himaelf 
and  says  that  Muzio,  a  writer  of  cartels  and  challenges^  had  become  in  three  days 
a  popish  theologian  and  gaoler.  He  held  tiie  ez-bishop  up  to  reprohation  in  a  woA 
called  Le  Vergeriane, 

4  See  Petrue  FatUua  Vergeriue,  by  Christian  Heinrich  Sixt.  Braunschweig- 
1855,  p.  595.     Appendix  I. 
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He  is  altogether  one  of  us,  and  has  printed  his  confession  of  faith. 
X  retam  to-morrow  to  Prossia,  and  then  proceed  to  Poland;  on  my  way 
I  shall  go  %Qd  see  the  duke  of  Wittemberg.    Thus  your  Excellency  sees 

I  am  at  work,  and  willingly,  for  so  it  pleases  Grod It  would 

be  very  pleasing  to  me  if  this  was  made  known  to  the  illustrious  car- 
dinal (Hercules  Gk>nzaga),  whom  I  neyer  cease  to  venerate  and  revere, 
although  I  fear  he  is  set  against  me  because  I  left  the  bishopric  that 
bis  Excellency  got  for  me.  "  Your  servant  Yeboekio." 

In  this  letter  he  drops  the  title  of  bishop.* 

He  was  invited  to  Tlibingen  by  the  duke  of  Wittemberg,  and 
there  in  the  year  1561  he  had  a  discussion  with  the  Nuncio, 
Delfino,  who  made  an  unavailing  effort  to  persuade  him  to  return 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.'  Yergerio  died  at  TtLbingen  on 
the  4th  of  October  1565,  and  was  buried  on  the  7th  in  the 
church  of  St  G-eorge.  A  sermon  was  preached  at  his  fxineral 
by  Jacobo  Andrea,  from  1  Tim.  i.  12,  13.  The  preacher  drew  a 
parallel  between  the  life  of  Paul  and  that  of  Yergerio,  both  having 
been  adverse  to  the  truth,  and  both  having  "  obtained  mercy 
because  they  did  it  ignorantly  and  in  unbelief."  An  epitaph 
was  written  on  Yergerio,  comparing  him  with  St.  Paul.'  He 
was  not  popular  with  any  party ;  accustomed  to  associate  with 
a  higher  class  of  persons,  after  he  left  the  Church  of  Home 
he  was  thought  to  assume  too  much  authority  over  the  simple 
converts.  One  reason  of  his  unpopularity  was  that  he  declared 
he  was  ''neither  Lutheran,  Zuinglian,  nor  a  Calvinist,  but 
a  Christian,"  and  thus  lost  the  support  of  all  parties.^  We 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  was  rather  driven  out 
of  the  Church  by  persecution  than  from  strong  convictions  of 
its  unscriptural  doctrines.  His  great  forte  was  exposing  the 
abuses  and  corruptions  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  and 
this  he  did  so  well  that  posterity  is  under  great  obligations 
to  him  for  the  information  contained  in  some  of  his  works.  We 
shall  briefly  note  one  or  two. 

The  Catalogue  of  prohibited  books'^  issued  by  Dalla  Casa 

1  Tiiaboflchi,  Lett  Ital.  torn.  yii.  p.  303. 

'  PaUaTidni,  lib.  xr.  c.  10. 

'  See  Appendix  J ;  and  for  a  farther  account  of  Yergerio  see  Oonte  Carli,  Opere  ; 
Gerdes,  Itaior,  Sefirm,  p.  849 ;  Melchior  Adam,  p.  120 ;  M'Orie,  Seform. ;  Sleidan, 
Oommtnt.,  and  Sixt,  Fetrut  Fauiut  Vergeriut, 

4  M'Crie,  Btform.  in  Italyy  p.  220 ;  and  Da  Porta,  p.  410. 

^  The  Catalogue  is  prefixed  by  the  following  lines — 

*'  It  ifl  to  be  understood  that  all  works  '*  Intendonsi  Dannate  e  Prohibite 
ofthe  herein-mentioned  heretics  and  here-    tutte  le  opere  degli  infrascritti  heretici 
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the  papal  Nuncio  in  the  month  of  May  1549/  called  forth 
Vergerio's  ntmost  indignation.  He  republished  it  in  Italian' 
with  notes  and  remarks,  and  the  following  preface : 

YSBOERIO  TO  HIS  GhBISTIAK  BbSTHBEN. 

''  If  a  peasant  who  is  working  in  a  field  or  vineyard  sees  some 
wretches  appear  who  are  consulting  how  to  attack  people,  to  rob  and 
kill  them,  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  stopping  his  work,  and  leaves 
everything  to  run  where  there  are  passengers,  and  to  call  out  and  warn 
them  of  the  snares  set  for  them  and  tell  them  how  to  manage  to  get 
safely  out  of  the  danger.  Thus  I,  who  am  a  poor  minister  and  a 
servant  of  the  Lord  God,  snatched  by  his  powerful  hand  fix>m  the 
thorns  and  the  marshes,  and  from  the  stink  {passe)  of  the  superstitions 
and  abominations  which  in  the  time  of  my  blmdness  I  used  to  practise. 
Having  been  by  the  living  strength  of  luB  Spirit  brought  to  work 
in  the  beautiful  and  odoriferous  vineyard  of  his  Holy  Qospel,  I  was 
entirely  occupied  with  this  divine  study.  I  neither  wrote  nor  preached 
anything  else  to  the  few  brethren  I  found  among  these  Alps :  I  thought 
within  myself  that  I  should  never  have  to  write  or  to  preach  on  any 
other  subject,  for  this  is  the  true  study  and  exercise  of  a  christian. 
This  is  his  proper  food,  his  support,  his  life.  Christ  said,  '  the  words 
which  I  speak  unto  you  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life.'  But  behold, 
while  I  was  devoting  my  whole  heart  to  the  Oospel  there  appears 
in  print  a  kind  of  monster,  an  enraged  {rabhioso)  catalogue  of  maDy 
books,  both  of  ancient  and  modem  authors,  all  in  confusion,  (as  are 
in  general  the  actions  of  the  Pharisees).  Behold  the  Spirit  reveals 
to  me  and  clearly  points  out  the  deceit  in  it  [the  Catalogue],  and  a  con- 
spiracy and  mental  intention  to  despoil  the  true  children  of  God,  as 
far  as  they  can,  of  all  spiritual  as  well  as  corporal  life.  To  warn 
the  brethren  therefore,  and  to  expose  these  cruel  snares  and  admonish 
them,  in  as  far  as  the  Spirit  teaches  me,  of  what  they  should  do 
to  avoid  them,  I  have  laid  aside  my  other  studies,  and  have  set  about 
declainung  with  the  pen  and  discussing  this  Cataiogo  in  the  way  which 
you  will  see.  It  is  a  very  necessary  work,  and  I  could  not  feil  to  do  it 
having  the  honour  of  my  Lord  and  your  safety  much  at  heart.  My 
dear  brethren  in  Jesus  Christ,  read  willingly  that  which  our  universal 
heavenly  Father  discovers  to  me  for  your  benefit.    Bo  not  mind  the 


siarchs  are   condemned  and  prohibited  e  heresiarolii,  che  si  trovano  composte 

which  treat  of  sacred  Theology,  or  of  any  in  sacra  Theologia,  e  in  og^ni  altnt  ma- 

Ecclesiastical  matter,  either  in  Latin  or  teria  Ecdesiastica  si  latine  come  toI- 

in  the  vulgar  tongue,  that  is."     Then  gari,  do^." 
follows  the  list. 

^  Mr.  Gibbings,  in  his  very  able  work  on  the  Roman  Index  Expw^tUonmj  states 
in  his  prefSaoe,  p.  17,  that  Yergerio  made  a  mistake,  and  that  1549  should  he  1548 ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  *■  four*  in  the  sixteenth  century  was 
generally  written  lui.,  consequently  MDXLviin.  would  be  1549.  Examples  abound 
to  shew  that  this  was  the  custom ;  a  few  will  suffice.  See  LeUere  Volgari^  yd,  tL 
Ed.  1567,  p.  152,  m.d.xldh.  ;  p.  257,  xum. ;  p.  259,  M.DXiJin. ;  and  Halbauai's 
edition  of  Paleario*s  works,  p.  235,  where  ix.  is  printed  vim. 

2  See  Chap.  viii.  p.  329. 
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troable,  for  I  promise  yon  that  you  will  reoeive  both  consolation  and 
service  from  it.  For  yon  will  perceive  the  boldness,  the  rage,  the 
ignorance,  and  the  snares  which  the  Pharisees,  yonr  enemies,  are  pre- 
paring for  you  more  than  ever.  They  are  trying  to  conceal  and  bury 
Christ  and  his  doctrine,  and  to  destroy  and  kill,  if  possible,  all  his 
members.  But  you  will  learn  from  these  few  pages  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  Christian  Church  not  only  for  thirty  but  for  two  hundred 
years.  Pray  for  me,  a  poor  persecuted  creature,  banished  with  so  much 
friry  to  these  wild  Alps,  deprived  of  my  dignity,  of  my  property, 
of  Italy,  my  country,  friends,  and  relations  for  the  sake  of  the  Oospel 
and  for  Jesus  Christ.     The  iij  of  July  in  zlviiij." 

Yergerio  complains  that  while  the  censors  of  the  press 
allowed  the  utmost  licence  of  expression  to  pass  unnoticed,  a 
slight  allusion  to  the  reformed  opinions  was  mercilessly  cut 
out.  In  the  year  1554  he  pointed  out  to  the  world  a  very 
remarkable  instance  of  this  by  publishing  eighteen  stanzas  of  the 
twentieth  canto  of  the  Orlando  Innamcrctto  rifatto^  by  Bemi,' 
a  poet  who  flourished  at  the  court  of  Clement  VII.  twenty- 
five  years  before.  Vergerio  says  the  poet  till  quite  his  latter 
days  was  devoted  to  the  world,  but  that  God  in  his  infinite 
goodness  enlightened  him  in  his  old  age,  and  he  was  made 
a  new  creature,  left  the  vanities  of  the  court|  devoted  himself 
to  the  gloiy  of  God,  and  was  filled  with  an  ardent  desire  that  all 
the  world  should  know  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Aware 
that  the  great  tyrant  (the  Pope)  would  not  allow  any  books 
to  circulate  which  would  give  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and 
perceiving  that  a  profane  book  called  the  Orlando  Innamorato 
was  in.  every  body's  hands,  Bemi  determined  to  add  some 
stanzas  of  his  own  to  set  forth  Gt>spel  truth  and  the  deceptions 
of  the  papacy.  But  the  evil  spirit  seeing  the  attack  pre- 
paring so  managed  matters  that  the  book  was  suppressed  be- 
fore it  was  finished  printing.  Such  being  the  case  Yergerio 
now  offers  to  his  readers  some  of  the  stanzas  added  by  Bemi, 
in  which  he  freely  professes  the  pure  doctrine  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  boldly  asserts  that  the  religion  which  the  Pope 
persecutes  is  the  true  religion,  and  that  one  of  the  legitimate 

^  A  poem  originally  written  by  Gonto  Matteo  Maria  Bojardo  of  Ferrara  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  See  MazEuchelli,  SeriUor.  Jtai,  torn.  ii.  p.  iii.  p.  1436.  He  only 
got  aa  &r  as  the  XX.  Canto  of  the  Srd  book,  and  Francesco  Bend  rewrote  it  It 
was  printed  at  Venice  in  1541,  at  Milan  in  1542,  and  again  at  Venice  in  1545. 

s  The  title  of  this  little  book  ia  Stame  del  Bema  con  ire  seritti  del  Petrarea  dove  ei 
parla  ddF  Bvangeilio  e  deUa  CorU  Bomana  nelP  tmno^  1555,  with  this  motto :  "  lo  yi 
dice,  che  ae  coutor  taceranno  i  saasi  grideranno.    Luc.  xix."    See  Appendix  K. 
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frnits  of  the  Gospel  is  repentance  and  amendment  of  onr  pa&t 
lives.  That  we  onght  to  pnt  ourselves  into  the  hands  of 
God  and  Christ,  acknowledging  the  truth  of  the  heavenly  doc- 
trines without  fear  of  man.  He  then  goes  on  to  observe  that 
Bemi  was  allowed  to  print  as  much  licentious  poetiy  as  he 
pleased  and  never  interfered  with  till  his  heart  was  enlightened 
and  his  muse  enlarged  to  sing  of  pure  and  heavenly  themes. 
These  suppressed  stanzas  and  the  whole  of  Vergerio's  tract 
have  been  reprinted  by  Mr.  Panizzi/  librarian  to  the  British 
Museum.  We  give  a  few  lines,  and  recommend  the  whole 
to  the  reader^s  perusal. 

La  carita  inoomminoia  da  le  mani 
Non  da  la  booca,  dal  viso  e  da'  panni 
Siate  diBcreti,  manBueti,  mnani, 
Pietosi  a  le  altrui  oolpe,  agl'  altmi  daani ; 
Non  hanno  a  £ur  maschere  i  Ciistiani, 
E,  chi  altrimente  fa,  va  oon  inganni 
E  non  entra  per  1'  nscio  ne  1'  oytIq 
Anzi  h  ladron  e  traditor  sottile. 


La  parola  di  Dio  b'  h  risentita 
E  va  con  destro  pi^  per  V  Alemagna, 
E  tesBe  tuttayia  la  tela  ordita» 
Scovrendo  quell'  occulta  empia  magagna 
Che  ha  tenuto  gran  tempo  Bbigottita 
E  ftior  di  Be  la  Francia,  Italia  e  Spagna : 
Qia  per  grazia  di  Dio  fa  intendere  bene 
Che  oosa  ^  Chiesa,  Caritade  e  spene.' 

In  the  Literature  of  Europe'  Mr.  Hallam^  alluding  to  these 
lines  having  been  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Panizzi,  seems  to 
doubt  whether  this  learned  Italian  has  not  expressed  himself  too 
strongly,  when  he  says,  *^  the  more  we  reflect  on  the  state  of 
Italy  at  that  time  the  more  have  we  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  reformed  tenets  were  as  popular  among  the  higher  classes  in 
Italy  in  those  days  as  liberal  notions  in  ours.''  But  if  the  reader 
has  followed  the  history  thus  far,  he  must  be  convinced  that  the 
above  assertion  rather  falls  short  of,  than  goes  beyond  the  actual 
truth.    The  reformed  opinions  were  not  only  ^  popular/  but  were 

^  Orlando  Innamorato  de  Bofardo,  with  an  eaeaj  on  the  Eomantic  and  NazratiTe 
Poetry  of  the  Italiani.    Pickering.  London,  1830. 

>  Notes  to  Canto  zx.  vol.  ilL  p.  863,  Orlando  InnanwratOy  Panizn. 
»  VoL  I.  pp.  863,  364. 
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received  with  Btrong  conyictions  of  their  truth,  to  an  extent  of 
which;  firom  the  merciless  destruction  of  documents  and  proofs  of 
heresy,  we  can  form  no  adequate  idea. 

Bemi  died  at  Florence  in  1536.  Yergerio  added  to  the 
stanza  of  Bemi  the  three  famous  sonnets  of  Francesco  Petrarca, 
teginning — 

Fiamma  dal  del  an  le  toe  treocie  piova,  &c. 


L'  avara  Babilonia  ha  cohno  '1  sacoo,  &c. 

The  third  is  the  strongest :  nothing  more  true  or  more  severe 
has  ever  been  written  against  Bome. 

Fontana  di  dolore,  albergo  d'  ifa, 
Scaola  d'  errori,  e  iempio  d'  eresia 
Qik  Boma,  or  Babilonia  £b1ba  e  ria. 
Per  cni  tanto  si  piagne,  e  si  sospira 

O  facina  d'  inganni,  o  prigion  d'  ira 
Ove  '1  ben  mnore,  e  '1  male  si  natre,  e  cria ; 
De'  yivi  Inferno  iin  gran  miracol  fia, 
Se  Cristo  teco  al  fine  non  s'  adira, 

Fondata  in  casta  ed  mnil  povertate 
Contra  tuoi  fondatori  alzi  leooma, 
Putta  sfacciata,  e  dov'  hai  posto  spene  P 

Negli  adnlteri  tuoi,  nelle  mal  nate 
Bichezze  tante  P    Or  Gonstantin  non  toma 
Ma  tolga  il  mondo  tristo,  che  '1  sostiene. 

A  modem  Italian^  has  admirably  pourtrajed  the  antipathy  of 
Borne  to  every  species  of  reform.  Speaking  of  the  famous  three 
days  at  Paris,  he  says,  "  A  Catholic  nation  must  perforce  relin- 
quish all  hope  of  liberal  government  whatever ;  and  the  despotic 
power  of  the  Pope  cannot  exist  where  liberal  institutions  prevail. 
When  freedom  reigns  the  Pope  weeps,  as  Pasquin  and  Marforio 
say: 

Matf,  Sal  la  gran  nnova  P    Francia  il  giogo  infranse, 

E  il  papa  che  &ra  sentendo  questo. 
Pasq,  Che  fara  P    Tel  dirb  col  sagro  testo, 

Qoando  il  gallo  cant5  Pietro  ne  pianse."' 


1  Bossetti,  SuUo  aptrito  mUipapiHa  cheproduue  la  Eiforma^  cap.  i.  p.  1 .  Lend.  1532. 
*       Marf,    Say,  has  the  wondrous  news  yet  reached  your  ear  ? 

That  France  rejects  at  length  the  papal  yoke. 

What  will  Rome  do  with  this  rebellious  son  ? 
Ptuq.   What  do  ?    I'll  tell  you  in  a  Scripture  text, 

When  the  cock  crowed,  the  wretched  Peter  wept 
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CELIO  SECTJNDO  CUMONI. 
1503— 1569* 


▲  PISDMOKTESB  07  HOBLB  FAXILT — ^EDUQiLTBD  AT  TUBIK — KEASfS  THB  WGBXB  OF  THS 
BEF0BMBB8 — BBTB  OUT  FOB  GEBMANY — ^XKPUSONED  FOB  TALKDrO  ABOUT  BB- 
XJOION — ^BBLBAflBD— PLACBD  IN  A  CONTENT — DI80UST  AT  BU7EB8TITION — TXPASOB 
HIS  OPINIONS — ^A  DBAGON  YOKITB  FIBS — CELIO  THINKS  IT  A  TSION  OF  SATANIC 
FOWEB — ^THBOWB  AWAT  THE  BELIOB  OF  DBAD  BONES — SUBSTITUTBB  A  BIBLB — 
GOES  TO  MILAN — ^FAMINE  THEBB — ^PLAGUE — CUBIONT  DEVOTBB  HTIIBKT.F  TO  THB 
OABB  OF  THB  SICK — MABRIAQB — GOES  TO  MONTFEBBAT — ^ENDBATOUBS  TO  BBOOVBB 
HIS  INHEBITANCB — HIS  8IBTBB  SUES  HIM  AS  A  HEBBTIO  THAT  SHE  MAT  KBEP  THB 
PBOPBBTT— CUBIONI  ATTACKS  A  MONK  FOB  SLANDBBING  LUTHBB — ^IMPBIS02(ED  IN 
A  TOWEB— CHAINED— MAKES  A  FALSE  LEG — ^BSGAPBB— GOBS  TO  PAYIA — ^PBOFBBSOB 
THEBB — PBUTMCfED  BY  THB  STUDENTS— TUBNBD  OUT  BY  AN  OBDBB  FBOM  THB 
POPE— GOBS  TO  FEBBABA — TO  LUCCA — ^BOMB  OBDBBB  HIS  ABBBBT — ^WABNBD— 
ESCAPES — GOES  TO  ffWITZEBLAND — ^APPOINTBD  TEACHBB  AT  LAUSANNE — ^BBTUBNS 
TO  ITALY  FOB  HIS  FAMILY — ^ATTACKED  BT  THE  S0LDIBB8  OF  THB  INQtllBIlION — 
ESCAPES  OUT  OF  THBIB  HANDS — 6ETELB9  AT  BALB— PBOFBBSOB  OF  BLOQUBNOB — 
OOBBBSPONDENCE  -WITH  MELANCTHON — ^MABBIAGB  OF  HIS  DAUGHTEB  TO  GIBOLAXO 
ZANCHI — HEB  HAPPY  DEATH — THBEE  DAUGHTEB8  CABBDSD  OFF  BY  THE  PLAGUE — 
DEATH  OF  TWO  SONS — PBKPABATIONS  FOB  DEATH — HIS  WILL — GHABAOCBB — ^WOBIUI. 

Among  the  manj  Italian  refhgees  who  fled  from  the  per- 
secution of  the  Roman  priesthood,  few  are  entitled  to  more  respect 
than  the  distinguished  Celio  Secundo  Curioni.  His  adventures 
and  hair-breadth  escapes  are  of  the  most  romantic  character|  and 
his  upright  conduct  and  steady  consistency  in  the  profession 
of  the  Gospel  united  him  in  friendship  with  the  Swiss  reformers, 
while  his  learning  and  erudition  were  a  great  accession  to  the 
university  of  Bftle.  A  close  correspondence  was  kept  up  by 
the  exiles  with  the  friends  they  had  left  behind  in  Italy  and 
with  the  German  reformers.  Personal  acquaintance  was  not 
always  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  these  friendly  com- 
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mmiications  which  mntotd  sympathy  had  awakened,  and  of 
which  opposition  to  the  tyranny  of  the  papacy  was  the  great 
moying  spring.  Many  of  these  exiles  were  men  of  no  ordinary 
talent,  and  the  uniyersities  of  Switzerland,  especially  that  of 
B&le,  gladly  availed  themselves  of  their  talents,  and  employed 
them  in  the  instruction  of  youth.  They  filled  with  &lat  the 
chairs  of  philology,  literature,  and  eloquence,  branches  of  study 
in  which  the  refined  genius  of  the  Italian  mind  particularly 
excelled. 

Celio  Secundo  Curioni,  the  youngest  of  twenty-three  children, 
was  a  native  of  Piedmont.  His  father,  Jaconimo  Eoterio  Cu- 
rioni, was  of  noble  descent ;  his  mother,  Carlotta  de  Montrolier, 
was  sister  of  the  French  master  of  the  horse.  The  greater  part 
of  their  property  lay  chiefly  at  Moncarlier,  but  the  family  was 
called  Curioni  or  Curione  from  an  old  castle  called  Cuori  which 
belonged  to  their  ancestors.  Carlotta  was  maid  of  honour  to 
Bianca  duchess  of  Savoy ,^  and  accustomed  to  the  ease  and 
luxury  of  a  court 

Celio  was  a  child  of  great  promise  and  engaging  manners, 
and  his  parents  having  lost  the  greater  number  of  their  children 
were  much  attached  to  this  their  last  and  youngest  child ;  but 
nnfortunately  they  both  died  when  he  was  only  nine  years  old. 
Besides  his  portion  of  the  fan^ly  property  which  he  shared  with 
his  two  brothers  and  two  sisters,  his  father  left  him  the  paternal 
residence  and  some  neighbouring  farms  belonging  to  it.  But 
the  best  gift  of  all,  and  the  only  one  which  he  really  enjoyed,  was 
an  old  family  bible  written  on  fine  parchment,  illuminated  with 
gold  and  coloured  in  a  beautiful  miniature  style.  His  first  teacher 
was  a  servant,  but  afterwards  he  was  sent  to  a  public  grammar 
school,  where  he  made  most  astonishing  progress.  He  then 
removed  to  Turin*  where  he  studied  under  superior  masters, 
and  lived  in  the  house  of  his  aunt  Maddelina.    Here  he  attended 

1  She  was  the  daughter  of  Gnglielmo  Marchese  di  Honfetrato.  Her  huBhand 
Carlo  Duke  of  Savoy  died  on  the  13th  March,  1489,  when  he  was  only  twenty-one 
yean  of  age,  leaying  a  son  Carlo  a  few  months  old.  The  DuchoM  Bianca  was  so 
wise  and  yirtuous  a  princess  that  she  was  made  regent  of  the  kingdom. — ^Muratoii, 
Aimali,  torn.  ix.  p.  230. 

*  See  Taaehtnbueh.  Basler.  1863.  Erasmus  took  his  degree  in  this  TTmyeTsity, 
says  Beato  Benaxo,  in  his  dedication  of  the  works  of  Erasmus  to  Charles  v.  in  1640. 
Pingone  asserts  the  same,  and  even  fixes  the  day,  4th  Sept  1606,  which  he  found  in 
the  public  archiTe8.^-Tiraboeohi,  Lett,  lial,  tom.  vii. 
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the  lectures  of  Georgio  Carrara,  Dominico  Macaro,  and  Giovanni 
Brema,  who  were  the  orators,  poets,  and  historians  of  their  day ; 
and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  civil  law,  of  which  Sfondrato^ 
of  Milan  was  professor.  The  reformed  opinions  were  just  be- 
ginning to  be  universally  spoken  of  when  Curioni  was  at  the 
university.  Hearing  them  condemned  as  false  and  heretical  he 
felt  a  great  curiosity  to  read  and  judge  for  himself.  This  was 
by  no  means  difficult,  as  Girolamo  Negri'  and  others  in  the 
Augustine  convent  were  eagerly  perusing  the  works  of  the 
reformers.  The  first  book  of  this  kind  which  Curioni  read  was 
Luther's  book  on  Indulgences  f  the  Babylonish  captivity  of  the 
Church*  by  the  same  author ;  Zuingle's  work  De  vera  et  faJsa 
rdtgione;'^  several  works  of  Melancthon,  and  especially  his  Lod 
communes.^  These  writings  made  such  an  impression  on  our 
young  scholar,  who  was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  that  he 
determined  to  go  to  Germany,  not  so  much  to  learn  theology  as 
to  acquire  a  deeper  knowledge  of  literature,  which  he  understood 
the  example  of  Erasmus  and  Melancthon  had  greatly  encouraged 
there.  He  consulted  with  his  friends  Giacomo  Camillo  and 
Francesco  Guarini/  and  they  agreed  to  set  out  by  way  of 
Salasso.  These  eager  youths  were  not  veiy  prudent,  and  spoke 
80  unguardedly  about  religion  as  they  travelled  along,  that 
Boniface,  cardinal  bishop  of  Ivrea,  had  them  arrested  and 
imprisoned  in  different  towers.     Curioni  was  confined  for  two 

^  Fnmcesoo  Sfondrato,  afterwards  GardinaL    See  Vol.  I.  Chap.  vni.  p.  307. 

3  An  Augustine  monk,  bom  at  Fossano  in  Piedmonte  in  1496.  He  was  a 
staunch  but  moderate  champion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  preadied  for  many 
years  in  the  Tallies  of  Lucema  and  Angrogna,  and  is  said  to  have  converted  one  of 
the  ministers,  but  his  moderation  and  condemnation  of  abuses  drew  on  him  the  sus- 
picion of  heresy :  in  1557  he  was  formally  declared  ixmocent  of  heterodoxy,  and 
was  rewarded  for  his  zeal  by  Duke  Carlo  Emanuele  I.  He  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Girolamo  Negro  or  Negri,  a  Venetian  and  distinguished  orator.  See  his  cor- 
respondence in  ZetUre  di  H^ncipi,  He  was  a  canon,  and  died  in  1557. — See 
Tiraboschi,  Lett,  Ital.  tom.  yii. 

3  I^vpositiones  de  indulffentiiSf  95  in  number,  published  in  1517. 

*  Published  in  1520. 

s  «  This  performance  of  Zuing^e,  including  an  appendix  on  the  Euchaxist,  con- 
sists of  nearly  two  hundred  folio  pages,  and  is  a  noble  monument  of  the  autfaoi^s 
piety,  leaming,  and  intellectual  powers." — ^Milner,  Church  of  ChriH^  vol.  ▼.  p.  400. 

*  Published  in  1521,  when  its  author  was  only  twenty-four  yean  of  age. 
**  Luther  pronounced  it  fax  superior  to  any  writings  of  his  own."  "  The  best  book 
in  the  world  next  to  the  Bible."— ^ee  Scott,  Chwrch  of  Christy  toL  ii.  p.  183. 

7  They  both  became,  subsequently,  ministers  of  the  word  of  God. 
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months  in  the  castle  of  Capranio,  and  it  was  onlj  through  the 
good  offices  of  some  noble  friends  that  he  was  released  with  no 
further  punishment  than  a  severe  reprimand  and  a  prohibition 
from  conversing  on  such  subjects. 

The  cardinal,  discerning  the  talents  of  his  young  captive, 
sent  him  to  the  convent  of  S.  Benigno,  to  prosecute  his  studies 
and  to  confirm  his  faith.  As  to  this  latter  object  it  was  a  place 
above  all  others  calculated  to  have  the  contrary  effect.  The 
convent  boasted  the  possession  of  some  rare  relics  and  bones 
of  saints  and  martyrs  which  attracted  great  crowds  of  persons  to 
their  shrines.  Curioni,  disgusted  at  this  abject  superstition, 
could  not  contain  his  indignation,  but  privately  communicated 
his  sentiments  to  his  companions.  Among  others  he  spoke 
openly  to  a  pious  well-disposed  youth  named  Martino  Salerio, 
and  persuaded  him  to  read  Melancthon's  Commonplaces.  In 
pursuance  of  this  advice  the  young  man  went  out  to  walk  one 
day  near  the  river  with  the  book  in  his  bosom ;  he  had  not  got 
far  from  the  gate  of  the  town  when  he  met  a  beast  like  a  dragon 
vomiting  flames.^  The  timid  youth,  feeling  that  he  was  doing 
what  was  forbidden  in  reading  the  book,  was  so  terribly  fright- 
ened that  he  took  refrige  in  the  adjacent  convent  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, and  related  what  he  had  seen  and  what  he  had  read. 
The  friars,  who  most  likely  had  with  the  aid  of  phosphorus 
contrived  the  whole  thing,  imputed  the  appearance  of  the  monster 
to  the  book  and  its  religion,  and  induced  the  credulous  boy 
to  give  it  up  to  be  burned  and  to  retract  his  opinions.  Celio, 
equally  credulous  but  less  confident  in  the  friars,  thought  the 
miraculous  apparition  a  Satanic  vision,  to  counterbalance  which 
he  determined  to  take  away  the  relics.  He  watched  where  the 
keys  were  kept,  secretly  opened  the  box  above  the  altar  which 
contained  the  relics,  took  them  out,  and  threw  them  away.  In 
their  place  he  put  into  the  box  a  bible  from  the  library  of  the 
monastery  with  this  inscription :  This  is  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
where  the  true  oracles  of  Ood  are  to  he  found  and  consulted ;  these 
are  the  veritable  relics. 

He  managed  all  this  with  so  much  secrecy  and  caution  that 
the  substitution  was  not  discovered.  The  keys  were  replaced, 
and  the  box  continued  to  be  adored  as  before ;  till  on  a  certain 

'  Niccold  StupaQO,  Oratio  de  QbIU  Secimdi  Ckerumit  vita  atgue  oHtu,  in  Sdbel- 
boTDii  AmomUat.  Liter,  m.  pp.  328—336. 
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saint's  day,  when  the  relics  were  to  be  carried  about  in  solemn 
procession,  the  box  was  opened,  and  lo  I  they  were  gone.  Bnt 
before  this  discovery  took  place  Ourioni  had  escaped  secretly 
to  Milan;  from  thence  he  visited  Some  and  other  cities  in 
Italy,  and  then  returned  to  Milan,  where,  being  mnch  beloved 
and  sought  after  by  some  of  the  principal  &milies,  he  spent 
several  years  in  teaching.  Milan  was  at  this  period  suffering 
so  severely  from  the  rapine  and  exactions  of  the  Spanish  army^ 
that  a  famine  ensued,  which  produced  its  frightful  concomitant 
the  plague ;  and  the  disease  raged  with  such  virulence  that  the 
city  was  decimated  of  its  population.  In  this  terrible  con- 
junctm*e  the  kindness  and  benevolence  of  Curioni's  character 
shone  out  conspicuously ;  instead  of  imitating  the  example  of 
his  friends,  who  forsook  the  town,  he  remained  and  devoted  him- 
self wholly  to  the  offices  of  humanity,  and  distributed  all  he  had 
t9  spare  among  the  poor.  A  noble  family  of  the  name  of  Isacchi, 
who  had  retired  to  their  villa  in  the  neighbourhood,  received 
Curione  into  their  family,  and  he  occupied  himself  unceasingly 
in  going  from  house  to  house  consoling  the  mourners,  and  in 
some  cases  with  the  assistance  of  a  friend  he  even  buried  the 
dead.  The  city  was  a  desert;  such  was  the  terror  of  the 
pestilence  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  left  their  dearest  relatives 
imattended. 

His  noble  and  disinterested  conduct  was  not  without  reward ; 
filled  with  admiration  of  his  character,  the  distinguished  family 
who  had  sheltered  him  gave  him  their  daughter  Margarita  in 
marriage,  and  the  sorrows  of  the  plague  were  forgotten  in  the 
happiness  of  this  well-assorted  union.  After  his  marriage  he 
looked  about  for  some  quiet  spot  in  Italy  to  which  he  might  re- 
tire unmolested  for  his  religion,  and  undisturbed  by  the  military. 
An  invitation  which  he  received  from  prince  Giovan  Georgio, 
sovereign  of  Montferrat,  to  his  C24)ital  Casale,  seemed  to  meet 
his  wishes ;  he  repaired  thither,  and  remained  for  some  years 
in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness. 

Having  heard  that  his  brothers  were  all  dead,  and  that  they 
had  left  considerable  property,  he  was  advised  by  his  friends  to 
return  to  his  coimtry  to  obtain  his  share  of  this  inheritance, 

^  It  was  at  thifl  period  that  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  Ooyemor  of  H flan  for- 
bidding any  bread  to  be  baked  which  was  not  stamped  with  the  donble-heided 
Anstzian  eagle. 
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whicli  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  his  sister  Maria  and  her 
husband.  On  his  arriyal  he  was  kindly  welcomed  by  his  re- 
lations^ who  imagined  he  only  came  to  visit  his  old  friends* 
But  as  soon  as  they  found  he  came  as  the  heir  of  his  brothers, 
they  contrived  to  have  a  suit  instituted  against  him  as  a  heretic, 
and  thus  drove  him  out  of  the  country.  This  obliged  him  to 
withdraw  to  Moncalieri,  where  he  had  been  brought  up,  and 
where  his  father  had  left  him  a  house  and  some  land ;  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  stay  there  till  circumstances  permitted  his  return 
to  his  native  place.  He  did  not  remain  idle,  but  employed  him- 
self in  giving  lessons  to  the  sons  of  the  surroundhig  families. 
His  admirable  method  of  teaching,  his  learning  and  amiable 
manners  won  the  affection  of  his  pupils  and  neighbours ;  but  his 
zeal  for  truth  was  not  extinguished,  nor  his  indignation  at  the 
ignorance  of  the  priests. 

One  day  he  went  in  company  with  several  gentlemen  to  hear 
a  harangue  or  sermon  at  Castiglione  by  a  Dominican  monk 
from  Turin.  The  speaker  inveighed  strongly  against  the  Lu- 
therans, and  asserted  that  Luther's  doctrine  found  fiEivour  in 
Germany,  because  under  colour  of  christian  liberty  he  allowed 
every  species  of  licentiousness,  and  taught  that  Christ  was  not 
Gk>d,  nor  bom  of  a  virgin.  Such  gross  fidsehood  stirred  the 
indignation  of  Oelio;  he  asked  and  obtained  permission  to 
answer  the  friar,  and  thus  addressed  him :  ^^  You  have  advanced 
great  things  against  the  Lutherans ;  if  Luther  has  indeed  written 
what  you  assert,  can  you  point  to  the  book  or  the  page  of  his 
writings  where  such  doctrines  are  taught  ?"  Without  waiting  for 
a  reply,  he  opened  a  book  he  held  in  his  hand,  Luther's  com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  read  a  considerable 
portion  containing  matter  exactly  opposite  to  that  alleged  by  the 
friar.  The  audience  with  the  nobles  at  their  head,  enraged  at 
the  daring  falsehood  of  the  monk,  loudly  expressed  their  dis- 
pleasure. Some,  more  excited  than  the  rest,  had  recourse  to 
a  too  decisive  kind  of  argument;  they  advanced  towards  the 
friar,  and  struck  him  with  such  violence  that,  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  governor,  he  might  have  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
untruths  with  his  life.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  subject  of 
this  unseemly  outrage  complained  to  the  Inquisitor  at  Turin. 
The  case  was  reported  to  the  bishop,^  and  he  immediately  set  off 

^  Ayentino  Girica  of  Perugia,  the  coUeagae  of  Dayid,  brother  of  Cardinal  Cibo ; 
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for  Moncalierl  with  an  armed  force,  went  straight  to.  Cello's 
house,  took  him  prisoner,  allowed  the  soldiers  to  sack  and  spoil 
the  house,  and  carried  his  captive  to  Turin. 

The  name  of  Curioni  was  not  in  good  odour  at  Turin ;  the 
affair  of  the  relics  was  remembered  and  brought  up  against  him ; 
his  journey  to  Germany  was  a  conclusive  proof  of  heresy,  menaces 
were  not  spared,  and  nothing  less  than  being  burned  to  death 
was  proposed  as  the  punishment  for  such  atrocious  guilt.  But 
the  bishop  Aventino,  knowing  how  much  Celio  was  beloved  and 
esteemed  by  the  chief  persons  in  the  city,  would  not  venture  to 
take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  severe  measures ;  commit- 
ting his  prisoner  to  the  charge  of  his  colleague  David,  he  set 
out  for  Rome  to  take  the  Pope's  commands.  Curioni  was  re- 
moved by  night  to  a  fortress  surrounded  with  walls;  his  feet 
were  put  in  the  stocks,  and  two  sentinels  posted  as  a  guard. 
Nevertheless  he  was  not  cast  down,  and  resolved  not  to  deny  his 
faith;  but  being  fertile  in  expedients  he  thought  only  of  es- 
caping. Although  chained  and  guarded,  a  gleam  of  hope  arose 
when  he  found  he  knew  the  locality  of  his  prison  well,  and 
he  felt  assured  that  if  he  could  once  get  outside  the  waUs,  escape 
would  be  easy.  In  a  few  days  his  feet  began  to  swell  from  the 
weight  of  the  irons ;  he  entreated  his  guards  to  relieve  one  foot 
at  a  time,  and  then  ingeniously  contrived  to  make  a  tsiae  leg 
with  rags  stuffed  into  his  stocking ;  he  then  begged  the  other 
leg  might  be  loosened,  and  by  covering  it  partly  with  his  long 
coat  he  contrived  to  get  the  chain  and  irons  put  on  the  false  leg. 
Having  now  the  use  of  both  legs,  when  all  were  asleep  that 
same  night,  he  opened  the  door,  got  through  a  window  on  the 
landing-place  and  was  soon  out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  His 
escape  was  imputed  to  magic ;  but  unwilling  that  the  Christian 
name  should  lie  under  such  an  imputation,  he  published  in  the 
form  of  dialogue  a  full  and  true  statement,  entitled  Ccelio 
Secundo  Curtonia  PaaquiUum  Ecataticum}  In  this  dialogue  he 
gives  the  above  account  of  his  escape,  and  relates  that  before  he 
left  his  prison  he  prayed  that  God  might  assist  him,  and  made 
a  vow,  which  his  friend  Lucio,  in  the  dialogue,  interprets  after 
the  Roman  Catholic  manner  to  be  a  vow  of  chastity,  poverty, 

he  was  of  humble  extraction,  and  yery  likelj  this  was  one  of  the  many  cases  in 
which  one  took  the  rcTenues  and  the  other  the  work. 

^  See  Appendix  A. 
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pilgrimage,  or  such  like.  'No/  ^itid  Curioni,  'I  vowed  to 
devote  myself  and  all  I  possess  to  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Bedeemer,  and  I  prajed  that  I  might  not  live  according 
to  mj  own  desires,  bnt  be  drawn  by  the  Spirit  towards  Him,  and 
be  used  in  His  service  as  a  chosen  vessel  for  his  glory/  "^ 

Curioniy  finding  himself  obliged  to  give  up  all  idea  of  le^ 
covering  his  property,  retired  with  his  wife  and  children  to 
a  village  called  Sale,  in  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  But  his  talents 
could  not  remain  long  concealed*  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Favia  had  villas  in  which  they  passed  the  summer;  they  in- 
sisted on  his  accepting  a  professor's  chair  at  Pavia.  He  filled 
this  office,  with  the  highest  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  honour 
of  the  University,  for  three  years.  Students  flocked  to  hear 
him  lecture,  and  such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
that  even  the  Inquisition  did  not  dare  to  arrest  him.  His 
pupils  accompanied  him  in  great  numbers  to  and  from  the 
University,  but  at  length  the  Pope  issued  an  order  to  the  Senate 
of  Venice  to  remove  him  from  Pavia.  This  great  republic 
called  herself  firee;  but  she  could  not  escape  the  oppression  of 
the  papacy,  and  was  obliged  to  comply  though  sorely  against 
her  will.  Curioni  retired  to  Venice  for  a  time,  but  doubtful 
of  his  security  took  refuge  at  Ferrara,  and  there,  as  we  have 
seen,'  he  cultivated  his  fiiendship  with  Fulvio  Peregrine  Morato 
and  his  incomparable  daughter  Olympia.'  Though  we  have  not 
any  notices  of  the  process,  we  see  firoin  the  firuits  that  Curioni 
was  by  this  time  a  confirmed  Protestant  and  reformer. 

The  duchess  of  Ferrara  gave  him  letters  to  Lucca,  hoping 
he  might  live  there  imknown  and  unnoticed  by  the  Inquisition. 
He  was  honourably  received  by  the  Senate,  and  appointed 
professor  at  the  college;  but  before  the  year  expired  the  Pope 
desired  the  republic  to  have  him  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Bome. 
Unwilling  to  comply  with  this  mandate  they  had  no  alternative 
bnt  to  suggest  his  escape.  Grateful  for  their  consideration,  and 
feeling  that  there  was  no  rest  for  him  in  Italy,  he  set  out  for 

1  See  Schelhorn,  Amanit  Mitt,  JScel.  torn.  i.  p.  759 ;  Nioeron,  Mommea  OtUbreiy 
torn.  zxi.  pp.  1,  29;  Stapani,  Oratio  in  Curumis  obUum, 

*  See  VoL  II.  Chap.  xra.  p.  98. 

3  To  her  husband  he  wrote  after  her  death,  '*  Yon  weep  over  your  dear  Oljrmpia 
as  your  wife,  I  as  a  daughter,  not  in  the  course  of  nature,  but  in  a  higher  relation, 
that  of  piety  and  chriatian  loye." — JEpiat  Olymp,  Morata.  BaaiL  Ed.  1570.  See 
Streuber,  Ttuehenbuch.  Baaler.  1853,  p.  192. 
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Gknnany  hj  way  of  Zuridu  The  city  of  Berne  appointed  him 
rector  of  the  school  of  Latusanne^  where  he  remained  four  years, 
ftdfilling  his  duties  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner  that  he  obtained 
general  applause. 

Before  settling  at  Lausanne  he  returned  privately  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lucca  to  remove  his  wife  and  children.  Having 
communicated  with  his  friends,  while  waiting  for  an  answer,  he 
went  into  an  inn  at  Pesda  to  get  some  refreshment.  Just  as 
he  had  seated  himself  the  Inquisitor  and  his  satellites  appeared 
at  the  door,  and  said  to  him,  '^  Li  the  name  of  God  and  the 
chief  Pontiff  you  are  my  prisoner:"  he  was  astounded,  and  rose 
from  the  table  with  a  knife  in  his  hand.  The  officers  of  the 
Liquisition,  fearing  he  was  going  to  attack  them,  allowed  him 
to  pass,  and  he,  observing  their  hesitation,  with  admirable  ce- 
lerity rushed  to  the  stable,  mounted  a  horse,  and  before  they 
could  reach  him  he  was  off  like  the  wind.  A  violent  storm 
favoured  his  escape,  and  behold  him  once  more  at  liberty.  This 
easy  method  of  evading  authorities  would  be  scarcely  credible, 
did  we  not  remember  the  lawlessness  of  the  times,  and  the 
disposition  of  prisoners  to  struggle  for  liberty  even  with  the 
desperate  alternative  of  assassinating  their  captors.  Li  all  his 
changes  and  peregrinations  Curioni  acknowledged  the  hand 
of  God,  and  ascribed  his  wonderfrd  escapes  to  His  gracious 
protection. 

Li  the  year  1547  Curioni  went  from  Lausanne  to  Bfile,  and 
Sebastian  Munster,  the  head  of  the  academy,  with  other  literary 
men  and  printers,^  earnestly  entreated  him  to  remain  there.  Li 
compliance  with  the  custom  of  the  place  a  degree  was  conferred 
on  him  by  the  learned  Pantaleone,*  Gryneo,  and  Frisio,  and 
that  same  year  he  was  made  professor  of  eloquence.*  In  this 
pleasant  and  hospitable  oity^  he  spent  the  remaining  twenty- 
three  years  of  his  life,  universally  respected  and  beloved.  All 
who  had  sons  to  be  educated  were  eager  to  put  them  under 
his  direction.     The  distinguished  Bonifacio  Amberbachio,   a 

1  Martin  Boirhaufl  a  diyine,  Gizolaiao  Frobenio^  Niooold  E>pisc(qao^  and  if^liftlft 
Isingrino. 

*  Author  of  Eerum  in  EeeiUs,  Qett. 

*  The  profe88orBhip«  of  eloquence  and  rhetoric  were  separated  on  pmpoee  to  give 
Curioni  a  chair.  Fantaleone  was  made  professor  of  rhetoric. — See  Tkachm^kuekf 
1851. 

*■  Bfilo  was  at  that  time  called  the  Swiss  Athens. 
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magistrate  and  a  learned  jurificonsnlt  of  B&le,  committed  his 
son  Basil  to  his  care,  and  foreigners  flocked  from  distant  countries 
to  benefit  by  his  instructions.  The  prince  Palatine  sent  his  son 
from  Lithuania  to  hear  him  lecture.  He  refused  many  offers 
from  kings  and  princes.  Even  the  Pope,  though  he  persecuted  him 
as  a  heretic,  tried  to  win  him  back  to  Bome  by  the  most  splendid 
offsrs,  promising  him  impunity  for  the  past,  and  munificent 
appointments  and  proTision  for  his  children ;  but  though  Curioni 
would  have  rejoiced  to  return  to  Italy,  he  knew  too  well  that  all 
the  Pope's  offers  would  be  coupled  with  the  condition  of  a  return 
to  the  superstitions  of  the  papacy.  This  his  conscience  would 
not  permit,  neither  would  he  risk  an  entrance  into  the  lion's 
den.  Grratefiil  for  the  protection  and  esteem  he  met  with  at 
B&le,  he  refused  the  most  tempting  offers,  and  wisely  resolved 
to  live  and  die  in  this  quiet  haven,  secure  from  the  snares  of 
persecution. 

His  studies  were  chiefly  confined  to  theology,  philology,  and 
something  of  philosophy :  he  was  not  a  deep  theologian,  neither 
was  his  mind  of  a  cast  to  enable  him  to  excel  in  the  detection  of 
error.  His  chief  religious  work  was  De  Amplittidine  regnt  Dei; 
it  was  much  disapproved  by  Bullinger,  Vergerio,^  and  other 
divines;  and  such  was  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Swiss 
reformers  guarded  sound  doctrine,  that  if  he  had  not  had  very 
warm  firiends  he  might  have  lost  his  chair.  He  had  been  warned 
fiK>m  Zurich  of  the  danger  of  publishing  this  work,  but  persisted, 
and  exposed  himself  to  imiversal  censure.  His  best  theological 
work  is  DeW  antica  autortitb  delta  chiesa  di  Christo;  but  his  chief 
excellence  lay  in  philology,  and  in  the  elegance  and  refinement 
of  his  compositions.  He  occupied  himself  in  perfecting  lexicons 
and  grammars  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  languages,  and  his  hap* 
piest  efforts  were  in  praise  of  eloquence,  which  he  called  the  queen 
of  science,  possessing  both  the  charm  of  attraction,  and  the 
power  of  convincing  the  understanding. 

Parents  were  anxious  to  have  their  sons  placed  in  his  family, 
and  he  received  several  pupils  under  his  roof  who  afterwards 
became  distinguished   scholars.      Abraham    Sbaski,  a  young 

^  Veigerio  wrote  from  Tubingen  to  BonifiEUiio  Amberbachio,  entreating  him  not 
to  eanctjon  the  publication  of  such  works  at  BSle,  and  denouncing  the  piindples  of 
the  work  as  being  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  admitting  so  many  to  the  kingdom  of 
heftTen,  that  fiedth  in  Christ  as  the  condition  of  entrance  was  wholly  lost  sight  of. 

dd2 
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PoliBh  noble,  spent  a  long  time  nnder  Onrioni's  care ;  and  after 
he  left  B41e  in  the  jear  1552  his  sister  sent  a  beantiftiUj  chased 
gold  chain  to  Angela,  one  of  Cnrioni's  daughters,  who  acknow- 
ledged the  gift  in  a  very  elegant  Latin  letter.  He  had  also 
some  Italians,  one  from  Lucca,  Giovan  Battista  Bernardino,  the 
son  of  one  of  the  opulent  Lucca  merchants.  Some  councillors 
of  Berne  placed  their  sons  with  him,  requesting  him  to  watch 
them  carefully  and  not  allow  them  to  drink  too  much  wine ;  and 
besides  the  young  Basil  Amberbachio,  whose  distinguished  cha* 
racter  and  great  legal  knowledge  reflected  so  much  credit  on 
his  tutor,  Bullinger  sent  his  two  sons,  Henry  and  John  Bodolph, 
to  be  under  Curioni's  instructions.^ 

The  busy  life  of  a  studious  man  who  is  a  tutor  does  not  afford 
much  incident,  but  his  correspondence  was  very  extensive,  and 
its  varied  subjects  of  interest  give  us  some  idea  of  Curioni's 
mental  activity,  and  offer  us  a  lively  picture  of  his  character 
and  occupations. 

Besides  his  printed  letters*  there  are  a  great  numb^  in 
manuscript  carefully  preserved  in  the  library  at  B&le.'  At  one 
time  he  wrote  to  queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  on  whom  all  hopes 
were  fixed,^  and  dedicated  the  works  of  Olympia  Morata to  her;* 
and  at  another  to  Sigismund  king  of  Poland.  Sometimes  we 
meet  with  friendly  letters  to  his  scholars  about  grammatical  con- 
struction; at  another  expressions  of  friendship  to  nobles  and 
merchants ;  but  his  most  interesting  correspondence  is  that  with 
the  reformers  and  learned  men.*  Li  the  printed  collection  we 
And  a  letter  from  Melancthon  to  Curioni  in  admiration  of  his 
works. 

^  From  the  coirespondenoe  between  Otoioni  and  the  parents  of  his  pnpQa  it  maj 
be  gathered  that  the  sum  paid  for  board  was  about  thirty  crowns. 

*  See  C<Blri  S.  C.  S$Ucta  Epiatola,  bound  up  with  OlympUt  Jlorttta  IHvima  Opera. 
9  I  am  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  Prof.  Hagenbach  for  his  great  kindness 

and  courtesy  in  allowing  me  to  inspect  this  precious  collection. 

^  Cuius  opera  Dens  non  modo  Anglie  tuae,  vemm  etiam  yidnis  ae  fitiitiiniii 
coBlestem  Evangelii  lucem  restituerit,  pacem  dederit,  salutem  attulerit — See  Prefiuse 
SaaUsa, 

B  He  sent  two  copies  of  his  Oommmiariss  to  Sir  John  Cheke,  b^ging  him  to 
present  one  to  the  king  and  keep  the  other  for  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  he  sent 
a  copy  of  his  2>0  Ampliiudme  MUerieordim  Dei  quem  etiam  eadem  opera  B^y  noetro 
homine  donari  cupidimus. — Coelii  S.  G.  £piit,  p.  286. 

•  Melancthon,  Bullinger,  Musculus,  Erastus,  Gesner,  Cardano,  Storm,  Brentius, 
Boirhaus,  Yadian,  Paleazio,  Giibaldi,  Oastellio,  and  many  others. 
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"  Language  is  a  picture  of  the  mind ;  wlien  I  read  your  writings 
I  found  they  were  written  in  a  noble  style,  and  that  to  yon  might  be 
jnstly  applied  the  words  of  Homer :  Sol  S'  eve  fjihf  fiofHpif  iiritov, 
evi  0€  d>p€V€^  ia-ffkaC — *  "Wise  is  thy  voice,  and  noble  is  thy  heart.' 
Before  1  knew  where  yon  resided  I  loved  you.  But  my  regard  was 
still  more  increased  when  I  heard  Lelio  praise  you  for  learning  and 
eloquence,  and  also  for  the  piety  and  constancy  of  mind  with  which 
you  have  borne  vexations  which  your  open  confession  of  the  truth  has 
brought  upon  you.  As  I  highly  prize  the  esteem  of  persons  like  your- 
self, I  write  to  express  my  great  regard  and  my  earnest  desire  for  your 
friendship.  Persecutions  will  distract  the  Church  less  when  it  contains 
a  number  of  learned  men  united  together  in  opinion  and  in  good- will. 
I  very  often  repeat  to  my  fiiends  here  that  verse  of  Plato:  'Not 
glittenng  gold  nor  diamonds  are  so  brilliant  to  the  eye  as  good  men's 
thoughts  expressed  in  harmony.'  Let  us  then  cherish  this  good- will 
by  all  possible  good  services,  and  vigilantly  maintain  our  union.  As 
I  now  declare  my  regard  for  you  so  will  I  go  on  in  sincerity  and 
truth,  that  you  may  understand  how  greatly  you  are  beloved  by  me. 
Be  well  and  happy.     1st  May."^ 

This  amiable  letter  was  the  beginning  of  an  acquaintance 
between  the  two  reformers,  who  somewhat  resembled  each  other 
in  disposition.  Cnrioni's  reply  is  found  in  his  printed  selection, 
and  he  says  that  this  is  the  third  time  he  has  written  since  he 
receiyed  his  letter  last  May.    We  give  an  extract. 

**  I  was  quite  a  young  man  when  I  first  read  your  works,  and  such 
was  my  aflTection  for  you  that  I  did  not  think  it  could  be  greater, 
and  yet  in  the  progress  of  years  it  has  so  increased  that  I  have  often 
longed  to  see  and  embrace  you  personally.  But  I  was  prevented  by 
many  and  various  struggles  on  account  of  religion,  by  my  dear  wife  and 
numerous  family,  and  still  more  by  very  indifferent  health.  But  I  hope 
tiiat  this  long-dierishcd  desire  may  now  be  gratified,  if  it  is  true,  as 
rumour  reports,  that  you  are  coming  here  on  account  of  the  agitated 
state  of  your  own  country.'  This  great  misfortune  will  however  bring 
me  a  consolation,  and  a  benefit  to  the  people  here,  and  I  rejoice  to  hear 
of  your  stedfeustness  in  religion  and  your  attainments  in  the  best  studies. 
Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  though  I  can  neither  acquiesce  in  what  you 
have  written,  nor  in  what  Lelio  Sozzini  has  said  in  my  favpur,  still 
I  thankfully  accept  the  kind  feelings  which  you  both  express.  Your 
letter  has  boimd  me  to  you  by  fi^sh  ties  of  love,  so  that  no  time  can 
^iTnimali  nor  any  event  dissolve  our  Mendship.  I  do  not  write  you  any 
news,  for  all  things  are  in  confusion,  which  produces  continual  misery. 
The  young  men  who  have  recently  left  Bome  and  are  proceeding 
to  Qermanj  will  inform  you  how  matters  stand."' 

Curioni  was  blessed  with  a  numerous  family,  but  out  of 
thirteen  children  five  daughters  and  three  sons  only  lived  to 

1  Godii  S.  G.  Epist,  p.  829.  >  The  imposition  of  the  Interim. 

*  Jdmn^  p.  833.    Dated  1st  Dec. 
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grow  np,  and  he  had  the  affliction  to  lose  the  greater  number 
of  these  at  the  most  engaging  and  hopeftd  period  of  their  lives. 
HIb  eldest  daughter  Yiolante  was  married  to  the  eminent  6i- 
rolamo  Zanchi  of  Bergamo/  He  was  the  son  of  Francesco 
Zanchi,  and  nephew  of  the  learned  Paolo  Zanchi,  whose  sons 
Cristoforo  and  Basilic"  so  greatly  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  talents. 

Girolamo  was  bom  at  Alzano,  and  like  his  cousins  entered 
the  order  of  regular  canons,  and  devoted  himself  to  study.  His 
intercourse  with  Peter  Martyr  at  Lucca  led  him  to  search  the 
Scriptures  and  finally  to  embrace  the  truths  of  the  GospeL 
When  Martyr  fled  from  Lucca  he  soon  followed ;  he  went  first 
to  the  Grisons,  then  to  Geneva,  and  was  from  thence^  at  the  death 
of  Gaspar  Hedion,  invited  to  be  professor  at  Strasburg.  There 
he  taught  theology  and  philosophy  for  many  years,  and  had  the 
happiness  of  renewing  his  acquaintance  with  Celio  Secundo 
Curioni,  and  of  forming  an  attachment  to  his  eldest  and  most 
accomplished  daughter  Yiolante.  Their  union  was  sanctioned 
by  her  parents,  and  proved  one  of  those  happy  marriages  in 
which  affection  and  sympathy  were  conjoined  with  suitability  to 
bless  the  sacred  tie ;  but  alas  I  like  all  earthly  felicity  it  was  but 
of  short  duration,  for  she  died  three  years  after,  to  the  great 
grief  of  her  husband  and  father.  Zanchi  in  a  letter  to  Peter 
Martyr  touchingly  describes  Yiolante's  heavenly  state  of  mind 
at  the  time  of  her  death : 

''  She  was  fiill  of  joyfdl  aspirations  and  anticipations  of  bliss.  By 
fiedth  she  seemed  to  see  her  Saviour,  into  whose  presence  she  was  about 
to  enter,  and  her  young  pure  mind,  full  of  love  to  Christ  like  her  jbther's 
friend  Olympia  Morata,  entered  with  joy  into  her  eternal  rest.  While 
Yiolante  was  dying  the  historian  John  Sleidan  was  dangerously  iU  of 
the  plague  at  Strasburg.'  '  Tell  Sleidan,'  said  the  young  wife,  '  to 
take  courage  and  die  with  joy ;  I  shall  soon  follow  him ;  if  we  should 
be  joined  by  Peter  Mart3pT  what  a  joyous  company  to  meet  Christ !'  As 
her  end  drow  near  she  suffered  much  exhaustion  and  prostration  of 
strength,  and  often  exdaimed,  'Take  pity  on  me,  my  Lord,  my 
heavenly  fkiend.'    Then,  says  her  husband,  while  I  was  supportang 

1  Bom  1518,  died  1596.    See  Appendix  B. 

*  BasQio  was  a  poet,  he  belonged  to  the  order  of  Canons  regular  of  the  Latenoi, 
stadied  sacred  literature  and  wrote  npon  the  Scriptores.  In  the  reign  of  Panl  rv. 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  died  there  in  1559. — See  Pogiani,  JQpw<.  toDL  L 
p.  26,  for  a  notice  of  this  in  a  letter  of  Latini  Latinii,  in  which  he  says, 
notUTf  m  apottatarum  Ump&staU  grtm  eareerU  dolore  eaitfeei¥8f  jmtpridem  oiUt, 

>  M8.  Bib,  at  Bale. 
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her  in  my  anns,  she  embraced  me  and  said,  *  To  heaven,  to  heaven !' 
and  died  with  a  Bmile  on  her  conntenance."^ 

Oljmpia  Morata,  the  daughter  of  her  father's  affections,  had 
died  at  Heidelberg  the  year  before,  and  the  account  of  her  strong 
fidth  and  joyful  departure  was  no  doubt  an  example  ever  present 
to  the  young  Yiolante. 

The  bereaved  father  wrote  to  Gilbert  Cognati  :— 

''  She  was  twenty-three  years  old  when  she  was  taken  from  us. 
Her  mind  was  of  a  superior  order,  and  her  sweet  modest  manners 

made  her  a  blossom  among  virgins  and  the  best  of  wives Oh  ! 

the  treacherousness  of  all  mortal  hopes,  the  vanity  of  all  hiunan  efforts 
if  our  hopes  are  not  placed  upon  Christ  Jesus  alone."' 

Amid  the  keenness  of  Curioni's  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his 
married  daughter  he  turned  for  consolation  to  his  three  dear 
girls  at  home,  but  alas !  a  few  years  after,  the  plague  entered  his 
dwelling  and  carried  them  all  off;  not  one  of  the  three  sweet 
sisters  was  left  to  comfort  the  declining  years  of  the  afflicted 
parents. 

Of  Angela  we  shall  now  give  a  short  account,  chiefly  in 
Curioni's  own  words.  Angela,  the  eldest,  was  bom  at  Lau- 
sanne in  1546,  and  died  in  the  bloom  of  youth :  she  was  only 
eighteen  years  of  age  when  she  fell  a  victim  to  the  great  plague 
which  devastated  the  city  of  B41e  in  the  year  1504."  Nothing 
can  be  more  affecting  than  the  account  of  this  great  affliction 
which  her  &ther  sent  to  his  son  Augustine.^  After  describing 
the  painful  scenes  previous  to  her  death,  he  says :  She  was  gifted 
with  one  of  those  fine  contemplative  minds  which  led  her  to 
take  more  delight  in  retirement  and  study  than  in  the  pleasures 
and  amusements  of  youth.  Though  naturally  cheerftil  she 
indulged  in  that  meditative  melancholy  to  which  young  and 
ardent  minds  of  great  refinement  are  sometimes  prone.  Although 
bom  at  Lausanne"  her  heart  was  Italian,  and  she  grieved  for 
the  religious  tyranny  under  which  her  country  groaned.    It 

^  See  Appendix  G. 

3  This  letter  was  dated  18th  Nov.  1556.  See  Ih  qutstmr  G.  S.  Curionia  jaianm 
ifita  aique  Mtu. 

^  Fomr  thonsaTid  penons  are  aaid  to  liaTe  died  of  the  plague  at  B&le,  and  as 
many  in  the  ootintry ;  the  town  was  a  desert ;  one  street  was  so  seyerely  Tinted  that 
it  rtOl  bears  the  name  of  JbeUenffoaae,  Death-street. 

*  a  S.  G.  Augustmo  JlUo,  Taaehmbmh.  MS,  Lett,  B&le,  1851 ;  and  Jules 
Bconet,  Bevue  Chriti&nne,  Juin  1856.    See  Appendix  D. 

s  On  the  15th  Not.  1546. 
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is  not  surprising  that  her  sensitive  nature  should  become  more 
sad  after  the  loss  of  her  sister  Yiolante,  or  that  her  imagination 
should  anticipate  misfortune.  She  took  a  melancholy  pleasure  in 
recalling  to  memory  the  scenes  of  sorrow  which  the  ancient  poets 
had  so  pathetically  described,  and  she  deepened  the  impression 
by  the  recital  of  the  most  affecting  passages  of  a  mother's  grief 
for  the  loss  of  her  children,  foreseeing  as  it  were  the  grief  which 
would  overtake  her  own  parents/  So  strong  were  her  pre- 
sentiments that  she  often  spoke  to  her  mother  and  sisters  of  her 
death,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  be  buried  in  the  temple  where 
they  had  so  often  prayed  together.* 

A  few  weeks  after  she  was  seized  during  the  night  of  the 
30th  July  with  alarming  symptoms  and  a  sudden  prostration 
of  strength,  which  convinced  her  that  her  presentiments  of  an 
early  removal  were  about  to  be  fulfilled.  She  asked  for  a  piece 
of  white  linen,  and  having  with  her  feeble  hands  cut  it  into 
three  pieces  of  equal  length  she  formed  them  into  a  rose  and 
placed  it  on  her  breast.'  This  was  her  last  act ;  a  few  moments 
afterwards  she  said,  "Lord  Jesus,  receive  me!"  Her  mother 
with  christian  fortitude  tenderly  whispered,  *'  My  child,  he  will 
receive  you ;  this  day  you  wiU  be  with  him  for  ever  in  heaven." 
Angela  raised  her  eyes,  and  pointing  above  said,  ^'  Take  me, 
Lord,"*  and  instantly  expired.  For  a  moment  the  family  were 
plunged  in  the  stupor  of  sorrow,  but  soon  the  poor  mother  gave 
way  to  an  agony  of  grief,  threw  herself  on  the  body  of  her 
child,  and  kissing  her  dear  inanimate  face  exclaimed,  '^  Oh  my 
sweet,  my  holy  child,  why  have  you  so  soon  quitted  your  dis- 
consolate mother!"  Curioni,  after  giving  this  affecting  account 
of  his  daughter's  death  to  his  son,  seems  to  find  a  kind  of  con- 
solation in  dwelling  on  the  beauty  of  her  character  and  her 
talents. 

'*  Her  greatest  delight  was  in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  she  often  re- 
peated that  line  of  the  Tuscan  poet,  Altro  dxletto  che  imparar  mm  irwo, 

^  She  died  on  the  2iid  of  August. 

3  Mea  mater,  quaeao  te,  oum  moriar,  ne  me  inter  Yulgares  humazi  patiaria,  aed  in 
templum  e£EBm  et  condi  ubi  conciones  audire  et  preoes  cum  leliquis  fundere  etm- 
sueyimufl. 

'  Tria  illarum  capita  ingenioaiaBimo  nodo  in  roess  modum  copulaTit^  aioque 
supra  pectus  suum  posuit,  qu89  res  quid  portendat. . .  .non  licet  ominari. — M8.  Lrit. 

4  Trahe  me,  dixit,  et  in  caelum  per  gratiam  Domini  noetzi  J.  G.  fflpdidg>  oolumbe 
inatar  evolayit. — Ibid,^  and  Bonnet,  Enue  Chriiiemie. 
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Her  intelligent  mind  and  ready  memory  made  learning  easy.  She 
understood  four  languages,  Italian,  German,  Latin,  and  Erench,  and 
could  speak  and  write  &em  all  equally  well.  She  had  read  the  !N^ew 
Testament  seven  times  through;  she  also  read  yarious  other  hooks, 
but  only  those  which  were  proper  and  likely  to  be  useful  to  her  in 
life She  gave  me  great  assistance  in  the  collation  of  manu- 
scripts for  the  elucidation  of  Latin  writers,  and  frequently  read  aloud 

to  me  when  I  was  fatigued She  was  naturally  very  lively,  and 

remarkably  gentle  and  pleasing  in  the  company  of  Mends,  and  charmed 
all  by  her  wit  and  gaiety  of  mind  and  the  ready  talent  she  possessed 
of  recounting  anecdotes  and  tales.  What  was  peculiarly  deserving 
of  praise  in  this  young  maiden  was  that  she  never  said  a  word  in 
disparagement  of  any  one  either  present  or  absent,  and  always  put 
a  &vourable  interpretation  on  the  words  and  actions  of  her  parents  and 
companions.  She  was  remarkably  open  and  candid  both  in  word  and 
deed,  and  disliked  nothing  so  much  as  falsehood  or  slander.  I  often  heard 
her  say  that  those  who  tell  lies  or  slander  their  neighbours  are  worse 
than  tiiieves  or  robbers ;  because  the  thief  only  injures  the  person  from 
whom  he  steals,  but  the  slanderer  injures  himself  by  shewing  that 
he  has  no  confidence  in  any  one,  as  weU  as  the  person  whom  he  slcuiders, 
and  aU,  to  whom  his  false  speeches  are  reported ;  thus  he  wounds  three 
persons  at  once." 

Nor  was  this  interesting  young  girl  deficient  in  those  feminine 
acoomplishments  which,  whatever  else  a  woman  may  know,  are 
necessary  in  most  cases  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  which  Grod 
has  allotted  to  her  sex.  Her  father  in  his  survey  of  her  excel- 
lences says : 

"  She  had  learned  housekeeping  so  well  from  her  mother  that  she 
was  quite  a  proficient  in  it,  and  able  to  guide  a  house  as  well  as  many 
experienced  ladies  of  forty  years  old.  Ko  cook  or  confectioner  could 
surpass  her  in  the  preparation  of  food  or  in  preserving  fruit  with  sugar 

or  honey There  was  nothing  she  could  not  do  with  her  needle ; 

she  was  mistress  of  the  finest  and  most  difficult  branches  of  the  art 
of  needlework,  and  finished  many  elegant  pieces  of  embroidery  without 
any  pattern.  She  invented  a  very  curious  kind  of  knitting  with  differ- 
ent materials,  which  you  will  see  when  you  come  home.    Many  of 

these  works  of  hers  have  been  sent  to  different  parts  of  Europe 

In  short,  to  sum  up  the  character  of  this  young  creature,  I  may  say  that 
Angela  possessed  a  pious,  elevated,  and  noble  mind,  and  that  she  was 

of  a  lovely  and  gracious  spirit She  was  of  a  moderate  height, 

somewhat  taller  than  her  mother,  slightly  formed,  well  proportioned, 
and  very  gracefiil.  She  enjoyed  very  tolerable  health ;  her  complexion 
was  something  between  dark  and  fair,  rather  inclining  to  the  latter, 
with  a  shade  of  colour;  her  face  was  oval  without  any  defect,  the 
forehead  broad  and  open,  the  eyes  blueish  inclining  to  black.  .  .  .  She 
was  skilful  and  quick  in  every  action,  and  her  carriage  energetic,  but 

moderate  in  all  things If  it  had  been  the  will  of  Qod  for  her  to 

live  longer  and  to  enter  into  the  married  state,  which,  as  you  know,  was 
projected,  her  great  talents  and  virtues  would  have  appeared  still  more 
remarkable  ....  but  it  has  not  pleased  Ood  to  leave  her  longer  here. 
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and  however  hidden  and  incomprehensible  his  deorees  may  be  to  ns,  we 
most  willingly  and  entirely  honour  them."^ 

Such,  says  Dr.  Streuber,  is  the  description  which  CTirioni 
gives  of  his  daughter  Angela.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  is  an  exaggerated  sketch,  therefore  we  must  believe 
Angela  Curioni  to  have  been  a  superior  creature,  and  the  very 
miel  of  what  a  youBg  xnaiden  o^t  to  be.  Learning^ 
not  uncommon  among  women  at  that  time:  some  even  held 
professorships  in  the  universities  of  Italy.  But  what  excites  our 
admiration  tibe  most  is  the  enlarged  powers  of  her  mind  and  her 
varied  attainments;  by  which  she  not  only  excelled  in  piety  and 
learning,  but  was  skilfdl  in  all  things  needful  for  the  comfort 
of  everyday  life.  Dr.  Streuber  very  justly  remarks :  '*  How 
superior  is  such  a  deeply  religious  mind  to  the  worldliness  and 
frivolity  which  prevails  everywhere  in  the  present  age ;  and  how 
greatly  do  the  learning  and  serious  occupations  of  those  days 
surpass  the  modem  fashion  of  writing  romances,  the  field  in 
which  females  chiefly  gather  their  laurels.'^' 

Severe  as  this  stroke  was  to  the  broken-hearted  parents  there 
was  more  sorrow  still  in  store  for  them.  Nine  days  after  the 
death  of  their  beloved  Angela,  Celia,  aged  seventeen,  shewed 
symptoms  of  the  same  disease.  She  was  more  beautiful  than 
Angela,  but  less  energetic,  and  probably  of  inferior  capacity ;  but 
her  faith  was  true  and  simple,  and  when  the  Bev.  Simon  Sulcer 
went  to  see  her  he  was  struck  with  the  fervour  of  her  prayers 
and  the  stedfastness  of  her  faith.  Her  last  thoughts  were  for 
her  parents  and  family.  Meanwhile  the  youngest  sister,  Felice, 
a  simple  modest  girl  of  sixteen,  had  been  seized  with  the  same 
complaint  in  so  severe  a  manner  that  in  four  Asja  she  expired. 
She  saw  in  a  dream  her  beloved  sister  Angela,'  who  seemed 
to  beckon  her  away;  all  fear  of  death  was  removed,  and  she 
longed  to  depart.  What  must  have  been  the  anguish  of  the 
parents  while  visiting  at  the  same  time  the  deathbeds  of  these 
two  sweet  blossoms.  Felice  died  first  on  the  17th,  and  Celia 
on  the  21st,^  after  tenderly  commending  her  parents  and  fiimOy 
to  the  protection  of  God. 

*  See  Epist.  C.  8.  C.  AuguUinofiUo,  3  Tatekmiueh, 

s  ATigftlRin  Bororem  sibi  apparuisse  speoie  deooram  atque  hilamn,  hortatanupue 

esse  ut  libenter  diflcederet. — Idem, 

^  They  aU  He  bmied  in  the  cloister  near  the  Bhine,  of  the  beaatifiil  cathednd  of 

Bdle.    See  Appendix  £. 
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Gurioni,  feariBg  the  effect  of  these  heavy  losses  on  his  wife, 
took  her  to  Zurich  to  change  both  the  air  and  the  scene. 
There  were  many  Italian  families  in  Zurich^  and  it  was  a  relief 
to  Margarita  to  speak  in  her  mother-tongae,  as  she  did  not 
understand  German,  and  now  she  had  lost  her  daughters  there 
was  nobody  but  her  husband  with  whom  she  could  converse  in 
Italian.  After  some  months  the  plague  disappeared,  and  they 
returned  to  their  desolate  habitation  at  B41e. 

They  had  yet  another  daughter,  Dorothea,*  four  years  older 
than  Angela,  who  had  been  left  behind  with  some  Idnd  friends 
when  the  family  first  quitted  Italy.  She  had  now  become  the 
adopted  child  of  the  friendly  family  who  had  first  received 
her  under  their  roof;  but  the  paternal  heart  still  yearned  after 
his  child,  and  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Aonio  Paleario,  yrho  was 
professor  of  eloquence  at  Lucca,'  he  expressed  a  wish  to  have 
her  picture ;  this  kind  fiiend  willingly  executed  the  commission, 
and  in  the  year  1552  sent  Gurioni  his  daughter's  picture  with 
the  following  letter : 

AoKio  Paleabio  to  C.  8.  Cubioki. 

"  With  this  letter  jon  will  reoeiTe  the  piotnre  of  your  daughter*  Dorothea, 
but  as  I  wrote  to  yon  in  a  previoua  letter,  ^/juffuxop  fkr^x^ovf  a  silent  picture 
cannot  ponrtray  a  living  soul.  If  1  had  been  present  when  it  was  first  begun 
I  would  have  had  it  done  in  profile,  as  we  see  in  the  ancient  coins.  However 
all  the  painters  of  our  own  times  contend  that  the  whole  face  kott*  Hi^^iay 
with  both  eyes  and  mouth  gives  a  better  likeness.  This  picture  is  certainly 
not  deficient  in  resemblance,  but  the  expression  is  fiur  inferior  to  the  ori- 
ginal. Physical  philosophers  declare  the  countenance  to  be  an  index  of  the 
mind;  so  here  you  see  an  admirable  modesty  and  a  matronly  gravity  in 
the  expression  of  the  eyes  far  beyond  her  age ;  this  serious  look  is  conjoined 
with  singular  gentleness  and  beauty.  She  has  not  quite  so  much  colour 
as  yon  see  in  the  picture,  but  her  skin  is  clear  and  fresh,  and  her  complexion 
soft  and  transparent,  and  her  whole  frame  fitly  tempered.  When  you  look  at 
her  the  young  maiden  blushes  rosy  red,  which  Diogenes  used  to  call  the 
colour  of  virtue.  Her  figure  is  neither  too  tall  nor  too  short,  (being  as  you 
know  only  ten  years  old) ;  she  is  neither  too  thin  nor  too  stout,  but  slight  and 
agQe,  and  her  limbs  well  proportioned,  possessing  what  the  Greeks  call 
ov/A/itrpimf,  symmetry.    But  I  must  not  overlook  the  principal  and  most 


1  Bom  in  1542.  '  See  Chap.  xrv. 

'  This  picture  now  hangs  in  the  museum  of  B&le,  it  is  small  and  possesses  no 
beauty  as  a  work  of  art ;  the  little  girl  holds  a  letter  in  her  hand  on  which  by  very 
dose  inspection  may  be  discerned  the  word  Dorothea.  Dr.  Streuber,  in  his  Tagehen- 
hueh  for  1651,  has  given  a  copy  of  this  picture,  as  also  of  her  sister  Angela. 
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important  thing  on  which  so  mnch  depends,  which  is  that  she  has  two 
teachers  and  guides,  Angela  and  Felice,  most  excellent  women,  to  whom  she 
IB  as  the  light  of  their  eyes,  and  who  educate  the  young  girl  in  a  nohle  and 
liheral  manner.  I  never  saw  parents  more  indulgent  and  affectionate  than 
they  are  to  your  child.  It  would  pain  them  to  hear  her  called  yours,  for  they 
heth  look  upon  Dorothea  as  a  daughter;  not  having  any  children  of  their 
own,  they  vie  with  each  other  in  loving,  educating,  and  adorning  this  young 
girl.  May  God  the  ruler  and  king  of  all  ages  protect  and  preserve  them,  for 
in  these  times  there  are  not  many  who  so  ahound  in  love,  hut  it  seems  rather 
to  languish  and  hecome  eztinguiBhed  among  all  people.  May  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  only  can,  sustain  us.  1  do  not  write  anything  ahout  my  own 
affairs,  as  I  think  you  must  have  received  two  letters  ahout  them.  Lnoca^ 
10  Jan.  1562."! 

The  same  year  that  Curioni  and  his  wife  lost  their  three 
daughters  they  had  also  the  misfortune  to  lose  their  eldest  son 
Horace.  He  had  been  sent  to  Italy  to  study,  and  had  taken 
his  degree  in  philosophy  and  medicine  in  the  university  of  Pisa 
at  twenty  years  of  age.  He  then  went  to  Constantinople  on 
a  mission  connected  with  religion,  and  died  there  in  Februaiy 
1564,  at  the  age  of  thirty  years.  The  sad  intelligence  of  his 
death  reached  his  parents  during  the  first  violence  of  their  grief 
for  the  loss  of  his  three  sisters.  The  bereaved  parents,  deprived 
of  all  their  children,  recalled  their  son  Augustine,  who  was 
pursuing  his  studies  in  Italy;  he  was  then  about  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  and  had  his  father's  abilities  and  refined  taste 
as  well  as  his  love  of  learning,  so  that  he  soon  obtained  the 
chair  of  rhetoric  in  the  university  of  B&le.  But  alas !  this  child 
too  was  recalled  by  his  heavenly  Father,  for  he  died  at  the 
close  of  1566.*  This  accumulation  of  misfortunes  weighed 
heavily  on  the  afflicted  father.  While  receiving  the  last  breath 
of  his  son  he  distractedly  exclaimed,  ^'  Oh  my  son !  is  it  my 
task  to  close  your  eyes?  had  you  been  spared  but  a  little  while 
longer  you  would  have  been  called  to  close  mine." 

This  was  a  bitter  stroke,  and  though  he  bore  it  as  a  christian 
he  felt  it  acutely.  From  that  hour  he  looked  forward  with 
eagerness  to  his  own  death,  became  daily  more  detached  fi^om 
earth,  and  occupied  himself  in  arrangements  for  his  departure. 
He  revised  his  will,  in  which  he  thus  expresses  himself: 

^  Palearii  OperOy  lih.  iv.  ep.  29.  The  original  is  among  the  M8.  BpUt,  lialonim 
in  the  library  of  Bile,  in  Latin,  with  the  date  given  above,  and  signed  Aanins 
Falearins. 

>  See  Appendix  F. 
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''  I  acknowledge  and  maintaiTi  that  I  am  a  GhriBtian,  and  that  I  lire 
in  the  faith  of  Grod  the  Father,  of  his  only  begotten  Son,  and  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  and  I  believe  that  Grod  will  receive  my  soul.  Upon  his  grace 
alone  I  rest  aU  my  hopes  present  and  future ;  and  in  order  that  neither 
man  nor  devil  may  hiave  anything  to  say  against  me,  I  declare  that 
I  entirely  and  completely  believe  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  contained 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  that  I  take  Jesus  Christ,  the  very 
Son  of  God  and  very  man,  for  my  only  Lord  and  Saviour  and  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  and  that  I  at  the  same  time  repudiate  and 
reject,  abhor  and  abjure  all  teaching  and  interpretation  coutrary  to  this 
most  holy  doctrine.  And  I  pray  God  with  my  whole  heart  so  to 
grant  me  His  Holy  Spirit  that  I  may  never  be  moved  away  from  this 
divine  fkith." 

Such  was  the  christian  belief  of  this  Italian  exile  which 
lie  had  learned  from  a  carefril  and  diligent  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tuie&y  and  which  he  expressed  thus  strongly  owing  to  Vergerio 
having  rather  wantonly  attacked  some  unguarded  expressions 
in  Curioni's  book*  on  the  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven* 
His  faith  was  fixed  on  the  Bock  of  Ages,  and  as  the  close  of  his 
earthly  career  drew  near  he  earnestly  desired  to  lay  down  his 
mortal  body  and  to  be  clothed  with  immortality.  He  had  drunk 
deeply  of  the  cup  of  affliction  in  various  ways,  and  had  suffered 
some  of  the  severest  pangs  which  parental  affection  can  be 
called  to  endure  in  the  loss  of  nearly  all  his  children.  His  heart 
'became  detached  from  earth,  and  he  occupied  himself  in  pre- 
paration for  his  eternal  home.  Among  other  things  he  had 
a  picture  painted  of  himself  and  his  wife  as  a  remembrance 
for  his  friends  and  his  only  remaining  child.  This  his  youngest 
son  Leo'  had  like  the  other  two  been  sent  to  study  in  Italy,  and 
subsequently  accompanied  the  learned  Kista  to  Poland  in  the 
year  1556,  a  few  years  after  the  Polish  diet  had  abrogated 
all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  deprived  the  clergy  of  the 
power  of  punishing  heresy.'  Through  the  influence  of  his 
friends  Leo  Curioni  obtained  an  honourable  appointment,  and 
was  sent  on  different  embassies  throughout  Europe.  When  his 
&ther  found  himself  declining  and  recalled  him  to  Bdle  he 
dutifully  obeyed  the  summons,  and  gave  up  a  splendid  position 
to  comfort  his  aged  parents  by  his  presence,  and  afford  them  the 
consolation  of  his  filial  attentions. 

1  De  AmplitudiM  Re^ni  Dfi, 
>  See  Appendix  G. 

'  The  decree  which  sanctioned  religiona  liberty  in  Poland  waa  ittned  in  1552. 
Bee  Kraamaki,  RtfcrmoHon  in  Fokmd,  vol.  i.  p.  188. 
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On  the  18th  Noyember  1569,  at  the  advanced  age  of  sixty- 
six  years,  Curioni  went  to  the  college  to  deliver  his  last  lecture, 
and  on  seeing  his  fiiend  Stupano'  he  remarked,  '^What  a 
wretched  set  of  beings  we  are  I"  His  friend,  thinking  he  spoke 
of  literary  men,  replied,  ^'  We  are  more  favoured  than  others.^' 
^'  I  do  not  mean  that,"  said  Corioni,  ^^  I  allnde  to  the  infirmity 
of  human  nature  in  general,  and  the  various  miseries  to  which  it 
is  exposed;  this  makes  me  rejoice  that  in  a  short  time  I  shall 
be  free."  He  then  alluded  to  Daniel  Osiander,*  and  what  had 
been  said  of  him ;  he  spoke  in  a  moumfrd  tone  of  voice  and  seemed 
much  depressed  in  spirits.  While  he  was  thus  conversmg, 
Uldrich  IJgobaldo,  having  finished  his  lecture,  approached,  and 
Oelio  Curioni  went  into  the  lecture-room.  Next  day  a  meeting 
was  announced  to  confer  on  some  improvements  in  discipline, 
and  Curioni,  being  dean  of  the  college,  was  requested  to  take 
home  the  statute  books  and  make  what  alterations  he  thought 
proper ;  but  oppressed  with  weakness  he  felt  his  work  was  over, 
and  begged  them  not  to  throw  this  burden  upon  him,  for  he  was 
soon  to  set  out  for  another  world,  and  wished  to  have  time 
to  arrange  his  papers,  settle  his  afiairs,  and  compose  his  mind. 

The  following  day  was  Sxmday :  he  seemed  very  languid  and 
generally  unwell  as  if  he  had  taken  cold,  and  continued  in  this 
state  for  two  or  three  days,  growing  graduaUy  weaker.  He 
expressed  a  wish  to  take  the  Lord^s  Supper,  and  declared  that 
he  died  in  the  &ith  of  Christ  and  of  the  reformed  churches. 
After  this  last  solemn  act  he  spoke  little,  and  four  days  after, 
on  the  25th  of  November  1569,  he  ceased  to  suffer,  and  without 
pain  or  struggle  gently  expired. 

He  was  accompanied  to  the  grave  by  a  great  number  of 
students  and  learned  men,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
cathedral'  by  the  side  of  his  three  young  daughters  and  his  son 
Augustine.  The  Bev.  Simon  Sulcer,  the  Antistes  of  the  church 
at  B41e,  preached  a  frineral  sermon  at  his  burial  in  presence 
of  the  weeping  multitude,  who  heartily  responded  to  the  praises 
bestowed  on  his  talents,  piety,  and  erudition.    His  extensive 

^  Nicoolo  Stapano  vas  a  phyBician  at  Bdle. — See  Ja.  TongolsD  JBanlea  SepuUa^ 
Mbnummta  JS^mlehralia  Tempiarum.  1661. 

s  This  ooxild  not  be  Andrew  Osiander  of  Bavaxia,  so  famoni  fast  bis  tfaeoiogieal 
dieputationfl,  as  he  died  in  1552. 

'  See  Appendix  6. 
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conespondence  with  the  lefonners  both  in  print  and  MS.  offers 
most  yalnable  materials  for  forming  a  judgment  of  the  spirit  of 
his  age.  He  was  himself  one  amongst  those  Italians  who  were 
the  great  ornaments  of  the  Beformation,  from  the  steadiness  of 
his  faith  in  the  presence  of  so  many  difficulties,  the  purity  of  his 
life,  and  the  attractive  benevolence  of  his  character.  His  refined 
Italian  taste  was  a  happy  counterpoise  to  the  honest  roughness 
of  some  of  the  German  reformers;  it  helped  to  soften  the 
bitterness  of  controversy,  aad  by  introducing  other  subjects  of 
thought,  he  avoided  the  mistakes  of  the  schoolmen  who  too  often 
erred  from  contemplating  every  class  of  subjects  from  one  point, 
of  view.  Classical  taste  was  in  perfection  in  Italy  during  the 
sixteenth  century;  but  there  were  few  among  the  Italians 
suited  for  building  up  a  church  or  even  for  laying  its  ever- 
lasting foundations.  Their  spirits  were  too  subtle,  too  elastic 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  simplicity  of  Scripture ;  their  ardent 
imaginations  sometimes  strayed  beyond  the  limits  of  divine 
revelation,  and  sought  to  penetrate  above  what  is  written ;  but 
we  must  recollect  the  great  disadvantages  they  laboured  under, 
how  much  they  had  to  do  in  combating  Some,  and  how  much 
they  had  to  learn  in  coming  out  of  such  an  antichristian  church. 
Of  the  poor  bereaved  wife  and  heart-stricken  mother  Margarita 
we  have  no  exact  notice  after  the  death  of  her  faithfril  partner ; 
they  had  lived  together  for  forty  years,  and  from  what  we  know 
of  the  amiable  disposition  of  her  husband  we  may  be  sure  the 
separation  was  a  grievous  one.  She  had  the  misfortune  to 
survive  him  eighteen  years,  and  died  on  the  12th  of  May  1587. 

We  have  already  said  that  Curioni's  chief  theological  work 
was  not  approved  by  the  reformers  in  general ;  he  wrote  also 
a  paraphrase  of  St  John's  Gospel,  and  several  popular  pamphlets 
on  various  religious  subjects.^  His  work  DeW  antica  authority 
delta  chiesa  di  Crista  was  much  applauded,  and  his  Pasquino 
EataUco  is  a  very  happy  satire  on  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  But  his  chief  literary  excellence  lay  in  phi- 
lology ;  it  extended  to  grammar,  lexicography,'  philosophy,  and 
literature ;  and  his  illustrations  of  the  rhetorical  writings  of  the 
great  Roman  orator  were  very  valuable  to  students.  The  pious  and 

^  See  Appendix  H. 

^  He  enlarged  tlie  Dictionary  of  Niaolius,  and  publiBlied  a  Theaawus  lingum 
LainuB  for  the  study  of  Cioero. 
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christian  traming  of  yomig  men  was  a  subject  which  occupied 
much  of  his  thoughts  and  attention.  He  published  some  com-* 
mentaries  on  Aristotle,  and  against  PeroniuS;  a  modem  author 
of  that  time,  and  he  wrote  also  on  logic  and  dialectics.  His 
capacious  mind  embraced  a  great  number  of  subjects,  and  the 
education  of  youth  being  his  chief  occupation  he  had  opportuni- 
ties during  his  long  life  of  extending  hifi  sphere  of  knowledge. 
He  was  a  good  Greek  scholar,  and  besides  the  Greek  Odes 
of  the  gifted  Olympia  Morata  he  edited  the  works  of  the 
eminent  Hellenist  William  Budaeus.  His  anxiety  about  the 
conduct  of  the  Italian  converts  was  great,  and  as  the  reader 
may  like  to  see  his  manner  of  treating  the  subject  of  conformity 
to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  we  subjoin 
an  extract  from  a  letter  to  his  brethren. 

g.  s.  0.  to  the  bbetkben  sgatiebbd  thsoughout  the  jasqdov.  of 

Babylon. 

''  You  ask  me,  my  brethren,  if  according  to  the  precepts  of  God  you 
can  with  a  good  conscience  join  in  the  ceremonies  and  superstitions  of 
Babylon,  being  present  only  in  body  while  your  minds  are  averse  to  all 
superstition  and  false  religion.  First  I  reply,  that  to  me  it  appears 
both  difficult  and  arduous  to  counsel  persons  oppressed  as  you  are  by 
such  great  tyranny.  Because,  if  on  the  one  hand  your  cruel  misery  moTcs 
me  to  compassion,  on  the  other  there  arises  an  opposition  and  doubtful 
contrast,  so  that  I  scarcely  know  how  to  decide.  When  I  remember 
that  I  was  once  in  the  same  state  of  bondage  and  anguish,  I  feel  so 
much  for  those  who  are  still  in  this  condition,  and  find  no  means 
of  escape,  that  life  itself  seems  a  burthen.  But  though  this  is  the  sad 
state  of  things,  we  must  nevertheless  follow  such  a  method  and  act  in 
such  a  way  that  this  our  counsel  be  not  moved  either  by  hatred  or 
friendship,  by  anger  or  mercy,  or  by  any  other  passions,  the  which  are 
so  apt  to  overshadow  and  separate  us  from  the  truth.  Thus,  my  very 
dear  brethren,  if  in  giving  you  counsel  I  seem  to  say  anything  which 
sounds  harsh  and  not  agreeable  to  your  weakness,  I  beseech  you  to 
be  convinced  how  willingly  we  would  help  you  if  it  were  possible. 
Now  I  will  say  something  suitable  to  your  need.  All  our  actions  and 
reasonings  have  two  ends,  to  which  we  ought  to  direct  them.  The  one 
is  the  glory  of  Christ  and  his  righteousness,  the  other  is  the  salvation 
of  our  brethren,  that  is  the  building  up  the  Church  of  Christ :  and 
here  I  will  just  say  that  if  we  have  truly  learned  Christ  and  firmly 
believe  that  he  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification 
and  redemption  (1  Cor.  i.  30) ;  if  we  have  laid  up  all  our  riches, 
treasure,  and  hopes  in  heaven,  where  he  reigns  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,  we  shall  think  but  little  of  aught  else.  For  we  know  Hiat  we 
oiight  to  forsake  everything  in  this  world,  father,  mother,  relations, 
friends,  substance,  country,  and  risk  even  our  own  lives  to  maintain 
the  honour  of  Christ  and  the  holy  majesty  of  his  religion ;  and  in  all 
things  ought  we  carefrQly  to  watch  against  offending  our  brethren,  for 
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whom  Christ  died,  either  in  word  or  thought  or  by  bad  example  or 
diwrimnlation.  Bnt  rather  following  the  footsteps  of  onr  Heavenly 
Master,  we  should  be  ready  to  shed  for  them  our  own  blood.  The 
first  thing  then  is  to  learn  Christ  well,  and  to  be  enriched  by  his  most 
excellent  knowledge,  for  from  thence  comes  firmness  and  constancy  of 
mind.  If  some  persecute  Christ  in  his  members,  others  when  dra^B;ed 
before  magistrates  deny  him,  others  dissimulate  and  conceal  the  know- 
ledge they  have  of  Christ :  from  whence  does  all  this  arise  but  because 
they  have  not  yet  learned  Christ  ?  Those  who  do  not  know  Christ 
war  against  him,  as  St.  Paul  says,  (1  Cor.  ii.  8)  'if  they  had  known 
the  Lord  of  glory  they  would  not  have  crucified  him.'  Nor  do  they 
know  him  who  either  deny  him,  or  pretend  not  to  know  him,  this 
being  a  kind  of  denial.  Wherefore,  my  brethren,  if  you  have  learned 
Christ  as  you  ought,  if  you  are  clothed  in  heavenly  strength,  it  is 
impossible  that  you  can  do  such  things.  (Acts  iv.  19,  20.)  !^ut,  as 
we  read  of  the  Apostles,  you  will  with  great  faith  and  boldness  defend 
His  honour  above  all  other  things.  I  wish  those  who  think  it  lawful 
to  simulate  and  dissimulate  in  religion  would  here  tell  me,  in  what 
manner  do  they  consider  the  salvation  of  their  brethren,  and  the 
example  by  which  they  ought  to  draw  and  lead  them  to  Christ.  Do 
you  not  perceive  that  by  their  silence  and  dissimulation  they  obscure 
and,  as  far  as  they  can,  bury  Christ.  In  what  manner  can  they  promote 
the  salvation  of  their  brethren  who  offend  their  consciences  by  bad 
example,  and  confirm  them  in  superstition  and  idolatry?  And  yet 
they  know  that  Christ  said,  '  Whosoever  confesses  me  before  men  I  will 
confess  him  in  the  presence  of  my  Father  and  the  angels  of  Gk>d,  and 
whosoever  does  not  confess  but  deny  me,  I  also  will  not  confess  but 
deny  him  in  the  presence  of  my  heavenly  Father.'  Now  the  brethren 
know  that  the  Lord  menaces  with  his  displeasure  all  who  scan- 
dalize the  least  of  those  who  believe  in  him ;  they  know  also  that 
the  Apostle  Paul  has  said,  that  those  who  sin  against  their  brethren  in 
this  manner  sin  against  C^st  himself.  TeU  me,  I  pray  you,  in  what 
part  of  the  Scriptures  do  you  find  any  approval  of  such  dissimulation; 

on  the  contrary  they  wholly  disapprove  and  blame  it 

But,  some  may  here  observe,  Gk>d  requires  the  heart  and  if  it  does  not 
approve  of  impiety,  though  the  body  may  conform  from  necessity 
to  superstition,  God  will  excuse  it.  But  tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  has 
not  Gh>d  made  both  body  and  soul  ?  Has  he  not  redeemed  both  the 
one  and  the  other  with  his  precious  blood  ?  Have  you  not  read,  '  with 
the  heart  we  believe  unto  righteousness,  and  with  tiie  mouth  (by  which 
we  understand  the  whole  exterior,  such  as  bowing,  kneeling,  offering, 
and  such  like)  we  confess  GK)d  unto  salvation.'  ....  Of  what  use  is  it  to 
preach  contempt  of  the  world  and  of  death,  and  laud  those  who  despise 
them,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  conquered  by  fear,  or  if  from  any 
other  cause  we  depart  from  piety  and  fisdth  in  God  and  in  our  Loid 
Jesus  Christ  ?  What  has  made  so  many  martyrs  for  Christ,  who  might 
by  a  slight  dissimulation  have  saved  their  Hves  but  because  they  would 
not  shew  the  slightest  approval  of  the  impiety  of  the  world  ?  Some 
have  been  roasted  like  lambs  on  a  spit,  others  sawn  asunder,  stoned, 
drowned,  fiayed  alive,  cut  in  pieces,  beaten,  imprisoned,  chained, 
scoffed  at,  banished,  forsaken,  tormented,  afflicted.  Many,  as  in  our 
own  day,  go  wandering  in  deserts,  in  mountains,  and  in  dens  and  caves 
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of  the  earih,  all  of  whom  would  baye  been  spared  these  sofferingB 
if  with  the  heart  only  they  conld  have  obeyed  Ood ;  but  they  prefexied 
safTeiing  to  conforming  to  the  will  of  tyrants."  .  .  •  • 

This  letter  to  believers  written  by  Corioni  was  very  needfhli 
for  during  the  fierce  persecutions  under  the  reign  of  Paul  IV., 
which  began  in  the  year  1555,  many  fell  away,  but  some  nobly 
maintained  their  constancy  unto  death.  Pomponio  Algieri,  of 
Nola,  who  was  arrested  at  Padua,  made  a  luminous  defence,  and 
proved  from  Scripture  and  the  decretals,  the  errors  of  the  Boman 
Church.  The  Venetians  wished  to  save  him  on  account  of  his 
talents,  but  the  favour  of  the  new  Pope  was  thought  to  be  more 
important,  so  he  was  sent  to  Rome.  The  Pope  sentenced  him 
to  be  burnt  alive.  He  met  his  death  with  heroic  magnanimity, 
though  only  twenty-four  years  of  age.  While  in  prison  at 
Venice  he  wrote  a  beautiful  letter^  describing  the  spiritual  con- 
solations vouchsafed  to  him.  Curioni  probably  knew  him 
personally,  for  he  communicated  the  autograph  of  this  letter 
to  Pantaleone.*  The  year  before  Francesco  Gamba  of  Como  had 
suffered  martyrdom  with  the  same  unflinching  constancy:  he 
was  arrested  for  having  gone  to  Greneva  and  partaken  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  with  the  reformers  there.  His  tongue  was  per- 
forated to  prevent  his  speaking,  but  he  waved  his  right  hand 
and  gave  himself  up  to  the  executioner,  who  strangled  him  and 
threw  his  body  into  the  fire,  in  the  presence  of  some  thousand 
persons.* 

Godfredo  Varaglia,  a  Capuchin,  was  employed  to  convert 
the  Waldenses,  but  like  Paul  became  a  convert  to  the  doctrines 
he  persecuted,  and  after  being  attached  to  the  suite  of  a  papal 
legate  he  left  him  at  Lyons  and  made  his  way  to  Geneva,  fifom 
whence  he  went  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  valley  of  Angrogna. 
But  he  was  soon  apprehended,  taken  to  Turin,  condemned  to 
death,  and  executed  on  the  29th  of  March  1558.  On  his  trial 
he  declared  that  the  number  of  persons  ready  to  foUow  him 
was  so  great  that  the  Inquisitors  would  not  find  wood  enough 
to  bum  them.^ 

We  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  conversion  of  Francesco 

1  See  the  letter  in  Fox's  ^<?tft<ifMfJfomiifM«i^,  p.  475.   Ed.  183S. 
'  See  H^Crie,  ^fwm,  p.  170,  and  Pantaleone,  Mmm  m  JSMlet.  Qeti,  put  ii. 
pp.  829—832.  s  Jd^m. 

«  Leger,  JSTul.  4m  EglitM  Vaudoima,  p.  29,  and  H<Crie,  lUJorm,  p.  171. 
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Betti,  a  Boman  in  the  service  of  the  marquiB  of  Peacara.  He 
wrote  a  foil  account  to  his  former  patron  of  the  motives  which 
induced  him  to  leave  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
sacrifices  it  cost  him  to  do  so.  This  narrative  was  printed 
in  1557  at  Zurich/  The  author  must  have  been  known  to 
Curioni.  Betti  was  a  kind  of  steward  or  administrator  of  the 
marquis  of  Pescara's  property,  was  high  in  his  favour,  and  had 
prospects  of  advancement,  but  his  love  of  divine  truth  made 
him  forsake  all.  He  describes  his  long  hesitation,  his  delicate 
health,  his  love  for  his  employer,  as  causes  which  had  hitherto 
prevented  him  firom  taking  this  decisive  step  which  cut  him  off 
fifom  the  inheritance  of  an  uncle  to  whom  he  was  much  attached. 
The  murder  of  a  brother  to  which  he  alludes  and  the  fierce 
persecutions  which  raged  after  the  election  of  Paul  lY.  in  1555, 
also  stimulated  him  to  fly.  He  recounts  in  his  letter  to  his 
former  master  the  various  reasons  for  leaving  Italy,  and  doubts 
not  that,  knowing  he  was  no  theologian,  he  will  wonder  how 
he  could  ever  make  up  his  mind  in  a  matter  of  so  much  im-* 
portanoe.  He  knows  that  Lutherans  are  looked  upon  in  Italy 
as  worse  than  Turks,  but  he  assures  him  that  though  they  may 
be  called  Lutherans  by  their  enemies  they  aspire  after  nothing 
but  to  be  Christians,  and  then  goes  on  to  state  the  principfll 
articles  of  their  belief.  They  believe  that  Christ  was  crucified 
for  sinners,  and  that  on  Him  was  laid  the  iniquities  of  all  who 
believe  and  trust  in  Him.  They  have  no  hope  of  beiag  able 
to  do  anything  by  which  they  can  merit  or  obtain  pardon  for 
their  sins,  but  believe  that  remission  of  sins  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  a  humble  confession  of  sin,  and  reliance  on  the 
atonement  of  our  Bedeemer,  as  we  are  incapable  of  ourselves 
to  satisfy,  by  penance  or  anything  else,  for  the  smallest  sin. 
They  teach  that  faith  is  the  gift  of  QtxL,  which  when  received 
into  the  heart  overcomes  the  world  and  the  flesh,  and  regenerates 
the  whole  man.  That  from  this  living  faith  springs  charity 
and  a  desire  to  benefit  our  fellow-creatures.  They  believe  only 
in  two  sacraments,  and  they  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as 
a  solemn  commemoration  of  the  passion  and  death  of  their 
Saviour,  which  He  himself  has  instituted.    They  deny  matrimony 

1  Letten  di  FnnoeMo  Betti  Bomano  All'  niustrifl^mo  et  EcceUentia^mo  8.  Mar> 
chew  di  Peecara  sno  padnme,  ne  la  quale  da  c<mto  a  flua  EooeUensa  de  la  oagione 
perehe  lioentiato  si  aia  dal  sao  eenrigio  Zoricoo  V  anno  icDLvn. 
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to  be  a  sacrament,  but  bold  that  ma^trates  are  appointed 
bj  God,  and  are  to  be  reverenced  and  obeyed  by  men.  And 
they  affirm  that  having  no  righteousness  of  our  own,  we  are  bound 
to  serve  Grod  in  the  manner  and  according  to  the  directions 
which  He  has  laid  down  in  His  word,  and  to  reject  all  the 
inventions  of  man.  He  explains  to  the  marquis  that  though 
he  had  held  these  opinions  for  several  years  he  had  never 
ventured  to  speak  on  the  subject,  although  he  felt  so  great 
a  regard  for  him ;  but  if  this  surprises  him  he  must  recollect 
that  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  it  is  not  allowable  to  speak 
on  points  of  faith;  and  however  sincerely  convinced  himself, 
he  was  not  equal  to  dispute,  especially  knowing  that  some  friar 
or  priest  would  be  called  in,  when  he  would  have  been  in 
danger  of  being  burnt  for  differing  in  the  smallest  point  from 
the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  concludes 
by  saying  he  entertains  the  same  respect  and  regard  he  ever 
did  for  the  marquis ;  if  he  could  have  continued  in  his  service, 
and  at  the  same  time  been  able  to  do  his  duty  to  God  his 
Lord  and  Master,  most  gladly  would  he  have  done  so;  and 
beseeches  him  with  the  utmost  respect  not  to  devote  himself 
so  much  to  this  world,  but  to  turn  his  thoughts  and  talents 
to  the  consideration  of  another.^ 

In  proof  that  many  of  the  Italian  converts  were  willing  to 
risk  their  lives  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  we  may  cite  also 
Lodovico  Pascali,  a  native  of  Cuni  in  Piedmont :  he  had  studied 
at  Lausanne,  and  was  not  so  fortunate  as  Curioni  in  escaping 
from  the  hands  of  his  persecutors.  Having  heard  that  the 
Waldenses  in  Calabria*  wanted  a  preacher  he  gave  up  a  matri- 
monial engagement,  and  obtained  the  consent  of  his  betrothed 
to  go  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  but 
he  had  not  been  long  there  when  he  and  his  friend  Stefano 
Negrino  were  arrested  and  conducted  to  Naples.  On  their 
journey  they  were  treated  much  in  the  same  way  that  prisoners 
still  are  in  that  unhappy  country.  They  were  thrown  into 
noisome  prisons,  and  worse  used  than  the  beasts  of  the  field, 

>  This  little  book  is  yery  rare;  a  copy  is  in  the  library  of  GeneTa,  from  wbidi 
this  incomplete  Bununaiy  ia  taken. 

s  For  the  early  settlement  of  the  Waldenses  in  Calabria,  see  Penin,  Mitt,  dm 
VaudoiSf  toI.  i.  p.  240—242 ;  Leger,  part  ii.  386 ;  and  Hist  tU»  Martyrs,  pp.  606—616. 
Not  hayix^  the  Ikx^es  at  hand  we  have  made  use  of  MKllrie'a  translation  rerbatim, 
Srform.  in  Italy,  p.  178. 
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for  thej  have  litter  giyen  them ;  but  during  the  nine  days  of 
their  journey  they  had  to  lie  every  night  on  the  bare  ground. 
From  Naples  Pascali  was  sent  to  Rome  to  appear  before  the 
Inquisition.  But  notwithstanding  all  his  sufferings  he  never 
wavered  in  the  faith,  and  seemed  even  to  rejoice  in  suffering 
for  Christ's  sake.    He  wrote  to  his  former  hearers : 

"I  feel  my  joy  increase  every  day  as  I  approach  nearer  to  the 
hour  in  which  I  shall  be  offered  as  a  sweet-smelling  sacrifice  to  the 
Lord  Jesos  Christ,  my  fkithful  Saviour;  yea,  so  inexpressible  is  my 
joy  that  I  seem  to  myself  to  be  free  from  captivity,  and  am  prepared  to 
die  for  Christ,  not  only  once  but  ten  thousand  times,  if  it  were  possible ; 
nevertheless  I  persevere  in  imploring  the  divine  assistance  by  prayer, 
for  I  am  convinced  that  man  is  a  miserable  creature  when  left  to  him- 
self and  not  upheld  and  directed  by  Gk)d." 

A  short  time  before  his  death  he  said  to  his  brother  Bar- 
tolomeo : 

*^  I  give  thanks  to  my  God  that  in  the  midst  of  my  long-continued 
and  severe  affliction  I  have  found  some  kind  friends ;  and  I  thank  you, 
my  dearest  brother,  for  the  tender  interest  you  have  taken  in  my 
welfare.  But  as  for  me,  God  has  bestowed  on  me  that  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  assures  me  that  I  am  not  in  error,  and 
I  know  that  I  must  go  by  the  narrow  way  of  the  cross  and  seal  my 
testimony  with  my  blood.  I  do  not  dread  death,  and  still  less  the  loss 
of  my  euthly  goods,  for  I  am  certain  of  eternal  life  and  a  celestial  in- 
heritance, and  my  heart  is  united  to  my  Lord  and  Saviour." 

When  his  brother  urged  him  to  yield  a  little  to  save  his 
life  he  replied : 

"  Oh,  my  brother,  the  danger  in  which  you  are  involved  gives  me 
more  distress  than  all  that  I  suffer,  or  have  the  prospect  of  suffering, 
for  I  perceive  that  your  mind  is  so  addicted  to  earthly  things  as  to 
be  indifferent  to  heaven." 

On  the  8th  of  September  1560  he  was  brought  from  prison 
to  hear  his  sentence,  and  next  day  he  was  strangled  and  burnt 
in  presence  of  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals.  Pascali  was  a  man 
of  learning:  he  published  the  New  Testament  in  Italian^  in 

^  Jb,  Zud,  Pasohalem  quandam  Ifovt  TestamenH  Bditimem  ItaUeam  proonraase, 
A.  1565.  8.  sine  mentione  loci,  \aA  cum  adjecta  yersione  GalUca,  quam  ae  possidere 
affinnat,  testatuT  CL  Schelhom.  in  Becreat.  Eodesiast.  torn.  i.  p.  419.  Gcrdes, 
SyUabua  lial.  Befwrm,  p.  321 ;  EUt.  dea  Martyrs^  f.  4186 ;  M'Orie,  Meform.  p.  171. 
The  edition  of  1576  is  in  the  British  Musemn,  //  Iftiovo  Tniammto  di  OietA 
Ckristo  Nostro  Signore,  The  printer's  sign  is  a  scoipion,  and  the  motto,  Mon 
0t  Vita.  Bella  stampa  di  Gio.  Battista  Peniroli,  1576 ;  also  the  Geneva  edition  of 
1596,  with  the  same  version  newly  revised  and  corrected  from  the  Greek  text  and 
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1555.  Some  of  his  letteis  aie  still  extant,^  and  more  liare 
probably  been  lost. 

illustrated  with  annotationB  and  an  index.  Copies  of  both  are  in  ^  Brit.  Moflcmn, 
and  in  the  libiary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  B.  H.  Oowper  for  this  last  information,  and  for  a  sight  of  the 
edition  of  1576  in:  his  poeseesion. 

^  Extant  ejus  Epistols  melle  ac  dulcedine  Eyangelioo  refertissimflB  ac  unctionem 
spirantes,  quas  ex  idiomate  Italioo  in  Gallicum  transtolit  Auotor  Martyreiogiiy 
Mioffni  OaUiei  2t  fol.  506  usque  ad  515.  b. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

GALEAZZO  CABACCIOLO. 


A  MXAPOLITAN  07  NOBLB  BIBTH — ^FLAHDnO — ^YALD^S — BBBX ON  BT  PBTSE  KA&TTII — 
GALEAZZO  BECOms  A  CHANGED  KAN — ^DIFFICULTIES — OPPOBITION  OF  HU  FAMILY — 
7IBMNE8B — ^DIBTBESS  OF  KIND — ^P&ATBE — ^ABANDONS  HTB  00T7NTBT--OOBS  TO  GB- 
KBVA — ^WELCOMED  AB  A  BEOTKEBr—CALYIN — mS  FATHER  UDTIM  TO  BNTREAT  KI8 
BETUBN — ^DIBTRESB  OF  HIS  WIFE — ^BEASONB  FOE  LEATINO  THE  GHUBCH  OF  BOMB 
— ^UNSUCCESSFUL  MISSION — ^MEETB  HIS  FATHE&  AT  YEBONA — ^YAIN  PERSUASIONS — 
7RACABTORO— GALEAZZO  ORGANIZES  AN  ITALIAN  CHURCH — CELSO  MARTINENGO 
APPOINTED  MINISTEBr— MARRIES  AN  ENGLISH  WIFB—GALBAZZO  MEBTB  HIS  FATHER 
AT  MANTUA,  WHO  "WISHEB  HIM  TO  LIYB  IN  ITALT — ^UNSUCCESSFUL — ^HIS  WIPE 
▼mORIA  PROPOSES  AN  INTERyiEW — ^FAILS  IN  HER  ENGAGEMENT — ^A  SECOND 
INVrrATION — HE  GOES  TO  TICO — JOYFUL  MEETING — DISAPPOINTMENT — ^YITTORIA 
OOYEBNED  BY  HBR  CONFESSOR — ^REFUSES  TO  TpLLOW  HER  HUSBAND— <}ALEAZZO 
LEAYBB  FOR  GENEVA — ^AGONIZING  PARTING — ^LETTER  FROM  GALYIN — ^RETURN  TO 
OENBYA— K30NTBMPLATBS  A  DIVORCB— OPINIONS  OF  THE  CHURCHES — ^DIVORCE 
PRONOUNCED — ^HB  MARRIES  A  WIDOW — RESPECT  SHEWN  HIM — ^DEATH  OF  CALVIN 
— ^MYSTERIOUS  MISUNDERBTAND1NG— GALEAZZO  TARES  LEAVE  ON  QUITTING 
GENEVA — IS  PERSUADED  TO  REMAIN — ILLNESS — ^A  FBBSH  ASSAULT  FROM  HIS 
FAMILY— THROWS  THE  LBT^TEBS  IN  THB  FIRE— DEATH. 

The  history  of  Galeazzo,  son  of  Colantonio  Caracciolo, 
MaTquifl  of  Yico,  affords  one  of  the  noblest  examples  of  sincere 
conviction  and  christian  abnegation  which  has  ever  been  re- 
corded. His  father  was  a  Neapolitan  noble,  in  high  favour  with 
Charles  Y.  He  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Imperial  cause 
during  the  disastrous  French  occupation  of  Naples  in  the  year 
1528,  was  employed  by  the  prince  of  Orange  at  the  siege  of 
Florence  in  the  following  year,  and  sent  as  a  confidential  agent 
to  Charles  on  the  afiairs  of  Tuscany.  The  Emperor  conferred 
on  this  devoted  servant  the  title  of  Marquis,  and  made  him  one 
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of  the  six  conncillors  of  the  Viceroy  of  Naples.*  He  married 
a  noble  lady  of  the  Caraffa  family^  but  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  her  at  the  birth  of  his  son.  From  that  moment  his 
affections  were  centered  in  this  his  only  child^  his  son  and  heir ; 
he  gave  him  a  finished  education  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
time,  and  married  him  at  twenty  years  of  age  to  Yittoria^  the 
heiress  of  the  duke  de  Nocera,  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and 
accomplishments,  who  brought  him  a  dower  of  20,000  ducats. 
The  father's  joy  was  completed  by  the  birth  of  a  grandson ;  and 
the  domestic  felicity  of  the  young  couple  was  increased,  in 
process  of  time,  by  the  addition  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Galeazzo  was  appointed  chamberlain,  or  Grentleman  of  the  Golden 
Key,  to  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  an  office  which  obliged  him 
at  stated  periods  to  present  himself  at  court.  Thus  did  this 
young  nobleman  attain  the  summit  of  worldly  advantages  at 
a  very  early  age.  His  polished  manners  and  courtly  bearing, 
and  his  excellence  in  all  the  accomplishments  of  a  true  knight, 
made  him  so  universal  a  favourite  that  he  bore  away  the  palm 
from  his  compeers.  But  a  pure  and  upright  mind  cannot  rest 
satisfied  with  material  enjoyments ;  there  is  a  craving  of  the 
spirit,  even  when  the  heart's  affections  are  satisfied,  for  some- 
thing above  this  world.  A  man  has  not  fulfilled  the  instincts 
of  an  intellectual  being,  who  is  happy  without  the  knowledge 
of  his  Creator.  He  who  leads  His  children  by  a  way  they  know 
not,  was  pleased  in  the  midst  of  earthly  prosperity  to  call  him 
to  higher  and  more  ennobling  honour,  and  to  bestow  on  him  the 
peculiar  favour  of  becopiing  one  of  the  few  nobles  who  were 
raised  to  the  incomparable  dignity  of  becoming  children  of  €rod.' 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  zealous  and  enlightened  Spaniard 
Juan  Yald^s'  held  private  meetings  at  Naples  for  reading  and 
expoxmding  the  Scriptures ;  and  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark 
that  his  great  object  was  to  bring  his  hearers  under  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  By  a  simple  explanation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures he  strove  to  undermine  the  merit  of  outward  observances, 
and  to  bring  his  hearers  to  ''  the  righteousness  of  Gt>d  by  the 
fedth  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe."^ 

>  He  was  ranked  among  the  flrrt  at  the  Atb  Colleges  of  Nobility,  called  Seggio  H 
Capua, 

>  See  Vol.  11.  Chap.  xt.  p.  233,  and  LetUre  Volgarij  torn,  i  p.  108. 

»  See  Vol.  I.  Chap.  ti.  p.  227.  *  Bom.  iii.  22. 
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Among  the  select  group  of  persons  who  assembled  to  hear 
these  scriptnral  expositions,  one  gentleman,  Francesco  Caserta, 
a  relation  of  the  Caracciolo  family,  was  particularly  earnest. 
He  frequently  spoke  with  his  friends  on  the  new  light  he  had 
acquired  about  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  justification  by 
fisdth  in  Christ,  and  other  important  subjects.  Galeazzo  listened 
with  great  interest  to  Caserta's  remarks  on  the  duty  of  bringing 
the  belief  inculcated  by  the  hierarchy  of  Bome  to  the  bar  of  the 
Grospely  and  above  all  to  its  solemn  appeals  to  the  conscience. 
But  perhaps  he  might  hare  been  content  with  wondering  at  his 
Mend's  enthusiasm,  had  he  not  himself  heard  the  celebrated 
Peter  Martyr^  lecture  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Con- 
viction seemed  to  flash  on  his  mind  while  the  eloquent  monk 
dwelt  on  the  weakness  and  incapability  of  the  human  mind 
to  understand  spiritual  things  without  the  aid  and  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  popular  illustration  of  his  argument, 
though  not  such  perhaps  as  would  please  modem  hearers,  appears 
to  have  made  a  great  impression  on  Caracciolo : 

''  If  any  one  sees  at  a  distance  a  number  of  persons  moving  and 
jumping  in  different  directionB,  and  is  not  near  enough  to  hear  the 
music  which  guides  their  movements  in  dancing,  these  persons  appear 
like  a  company  of  madmen ;  but  on  approaching  within  sound  of  the 
melody  which  inspires  their  activity,  the  spectator  not  only  begins  to 
understand  their  action,  but  feels  such  a  sympathy  in  the  scene  that  he 
himself  is  disposed  to  join  the  dancers.  So  is  it  when  we  behold 
a  person  change  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  and  become  in  all  things 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  are  at  first  disposed  to  tax 
him  with  folly  and  eccentricity ;  but  a  closer  examination  of  his  conduct 
and  principles  convinces  us  that  he  is  in  harmony  with  the  word 
of  God  and  with  the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  spring  of  his 
actions  is  revealed,  and  the  spectators  become  themselves  so  impressed, 
that  they  also  are  led  to  renounce  the  delusive  pleasures  of  the  world ; 
become  filled  with  a  sincere  desire  for  sanctification  and  holiness,  and 
join  themselves  to  those  very  persons  whom  at  first  they  so  much 
olamed.'' 

We  must  not  forget  that  it  was  in  the  Apostolic  sense  of 
salvation  by  works  and  by  the  law,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Grospel  of  grace,  that  Vald6s  and  the  early  reformers,  who  read  in 
the  Scriptures  ^'not  by  works  lest  any  man  should  boast," 
gladly  accepted  the  law  of  righteousness  by  which  there  was 
^*  no  condenmation  to  those  who  were  in  Christ  Jesus,'*  while 
at  the  same  time  they  knew  that  righteousness  could  only 

'  See  Vol.  I.  Chap.  x.  p.  405. 
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be  fulfilled  in  those  who  '^  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the 
Spirit." 

Galeazzo  listened  with  the  deepest  attention  to  this  discourse, 
and  found  it  exactly  suited  to  his  state  of  mind ;  he  often  after- 
wards related  to  his  friends  how  this  similitude  and  its  ex- 
planation had  enlightened  his  mind  and  touched  his  heart,  and 
made  him  resolre  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  divine  truth* 
By  the  diligent  reading  and  hearing  of  the  word  of  Grod,  and 
frequent  intercourse  with  those  whose  lives  and  conversation 
were  under  the  influence  of  the  Grospel,  he  sought  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  pure  religion. 

This  commendable  resolution  was  not,  however^  very  easy 
of  execution.  His  rank,  his  oflice  at  the  Imperial  court,  the 
publicity  of  his  life,  made  any  change  a  subject  of  universal 
observation.  That  so  brilliant  and  accomplished  a  young  man 
should  take  up  such  fancies  was  a  theme  of  general  surprise ; 
they  imagined  that  his  eccentricity  proceeded  from  fits  of  melan- 
choly. Unacquainted  with  the  powerftd  influence  of  the  Word 
of  God,  people  in  society  were  unable  to  understand  his  motives 
of  action.  But  if  he  was  condemned  or  misjudged  by  the  giddy 
world,  there  were  others  to  whom  this  blessed  change  imparted 
the  purest  joy.  The  real  disciples  of  Christ,  who  were  cautiously 
feeling  their  way,  took  courage  when  they  saw  a  young  noble, 
the  favourite  of  fortune,  withdntwing  himself  from  the  corruptions 
of  the  age  and  devoting  his  whole  heart  to  God.  The  devout 
and  heavenly-minded  Flaminio  watched  his  course  with  great 
rejoicing  of  heart,  and  when  he  left  Naples  he  wrote  to  him  that 
beautiftd  letter^  already  alluded  to.  Galeazzo,  however,  in  his 
first  self-dedication  to  God  was  not  exempt  from  the  trials 
which  await  those  who  desire  to  live  a  godly  life  in  a  corrupt 
age.  Besides  the  raillery  of  his  gay  and  fashionable  fiiends, 
he  was  soon  attacked  by  more  formidable  temptation.  His 
father  Colantonio  had  high  ambitious  views  for  his  son,  and 
counted  on  him  as  the  means  of  exalting  the  splendour  and 
raok  of  the  family.  Himself  a  bigot  in  religion,  he  looked  on 
it  only  as  a  series  of  ceremonies,  but  could  not  tolerate  anything 
bordering  on  heresy.  He  held  long  and  angry  conversations 
with  his  son,  and  threatened  him  with  his  severest  displeasure 
if  he  continued  in  this  fanciful  state  of  mind.     The  young 

^  See  Chap.  xt.  p.  233,  and  Letters  Volgariy  torn.  i.  p.  108. 
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conyert,  accustomed  to  implicit  filial  obedience,  keenly  felt  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  his  duty  to  Qod  with  that  which  he 
owed  to  his  earthly  parent 

To  this  disquietude,  one  if  possible  more  painful  was  added. 
His  wife  Yittoria,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  liyed  on  the  most 
afiectionate  terms,  no  longer  recognized  her  husband  in  the 
serious  reflective  Guleazzo.  She  attacked  him  with  gentle  but 
continual  reproaches,  and  being  totally  unable  to  understand  his 
reserre  of  manner  she  accused  him  of  diminished  affection. 
These  fond  complainings,  so  natural  to  a  wife  who  did  not  share 
the  religious  opinions  of  her  husband  and  felt  his  confidence 
withheld,  were  a  perpetual  torment.  Besides  these  domestic 
embarrassments,  his  rank  and  position  exposed  him  to  many 
worldly  annoyances.  Naples  was  then,  as  now,  a  city  of 
pleasure;  nothing  was  known  but  balls,  plays,  and  musical 
entertainments ;  and  Galeazzo's  extensive  circle  of  friends  made 
it  difficult  for  him  to  absent  himself  on  gala  days ;  these  things 
no  longer  gave  him  pleasure,  but  he  sought  in  vain  to  avoid  them. 

He  was  even  in  a  worse  position  when  officiating  as  chamber- 
lain at  the  court  of  the  Emperor,  where  there  was  such  a  desire 
to  suppress  the  reformed  opinions.  Thus  was  Galeazzo  sur- 
rounded on  all  .sides  with  difficulties,  for  within  and  without 
were  fears.  He  manfiilly  shook  off  another  species  of  attack  of 
a  still  more  insidious  and  pernicious  nature.  In  every  revival* 
of  religion  there  are  tares  among  tiie  wheat;  and  among  the 
numbers  in  Italy  who  rejected  tiie  legends  and  fedse  miracles 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  there  were  a  number  of  Arians 
and  Anabaptists  who  at  tiiis  time  infected  Naples.  They  eagerly 
seized  on  the  new  converts  who  were  just  emerging  from  darluiess, 
and  insinuated  a  disbelief  of  the  whole  of  the  miracles  and 
mysteries  of  tiie  New  Testament  Galeazzo  saw  and  avoided  the 
snare ;  though  young  and  unversed  in  theology,  or  perhaps  just 
because  he  was  not  conversant  with  the  subtleties  of  scholastic 
theology,  but  enlightened  by  the  simple  teaching  of  the  Word  of 
God,  he  discerned  their  sophistry  and  rejected  everything  not 
conformable  ^  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.'  There  was 
yet  another  danger  which  sprung  from  the  very  bosom  of  the 
little  flock  itself.  Numbers  who  had  heard  Peter  Martyr  preach 
and  Valdes  expound,  believed  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,    condemned  the   superstitions  of   the   Roman  Catholic 
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Church,  bat  at  the  same  time  heard  masS;  fireqnented  the 
churches,  and  were  present  at  the  idolatrous  worship  paid  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  other  saints.  When  persecution  came  they 
were  offended  and  fell  away ;  they  were  wiUing  to  be  christians, 
but  shrank  from  the  cross.  Had  they  acted  more  by  £aith  and 
less  from  expediency,  their  yery  numbers  might  haye  awed  the 
government  into  some  degree  of  toleration,  and  they  might  have 
acquired  that  prime  right  of  humanity — ^religious  liberty.  The 
moment  indeed  was  not  auspicious;  the  Inquisition  had  been 
established  at  Bome,  and  the  zealots  were  at  work  at  Naples. 
Although  the  city,  as  we  haye  seen/  subsequently  rose  in 
rebellion  against  this  dread  tribunal,  yet  the  government  was 
despotic  and  had  means  at  command  for  crushing  all  dissent 
from  Bome.  Many  were  imprisoned  who  abjured  from  fear,  and 
were  afterwards  put  to  death  as  relapsed  heretics.  Among  these 
we  find  the  noble  Caserta,  the  first  instrument  in  the  conversion 
of  Graleazzo. 

The  office  which  Galeazzo  held  as  chamberlain  took  him 
frequently  to  Germany,  where  he  had  an  opportunity,  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  Imperial  court,  of  hearing  the  reformed 
opinions  freely  advocated.  This  was  more  particularly  the  case 
after  the  Diet  of  Batisbon  in  1542,  which  gave  rise  to  much 
doctrinal  discussion  on  the  concessions  demanded  by  the  Protest- 
ants. Some  even  who  upheld  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter's  see 
were  favourable  to  the  marriage  of  the  priests,  and  the  com- 
munion in  both  kinds,  and  other  articles  of  &ith  conformable  to 
scripture.  Besides  these  modified  opinions  Galeazzo  enjoyed  the 
great  advantage  of  conversing  with  men  of  decided  piety,  men 
who  no  longer  vacillated  between  the  service  of  God  and  the 
service  of  the  Church,  but  were  prepared  to  make  every  sacrifice 
to  worship  God  ^  in  spirit  and  in  truth.*  He  began  gradually  to 
understand  that  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  Mth, 
though  it  stood  on  the  threshold  of  divine  truth,  was  but  a  step, 
unless  he  came  out  altogether  from  the  contaminating  influence 
of  a  corrupt  church,  and  laid  aside  those  practices  which  were 
characterised  in  scripture  as  spiritual  idolatiy.  These  impres- 
sions were  greatly  confirmed  by  a  visit  Galeazzo  paid  to  Peter 
Martyr  at  Strasburg'  while  on  his  journey  to  Italy.    He  opened 

^  See  Vol.  I.  Chap.  ix.  pp.  358 — 366. 

^  He  WB8  ProlieMor  of  Theology  at  the  GoUege  of  St.  Thomas  at  Strubuzg. 
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his  heart  to  this  master  in  Israel  who  had  first  seriouslj  awakened 
his  attention  to  the  importance  of  coming  ont  from  the  world, 
and  of  seeking  the  illamination  of  the  H0I7  Spirit.  Though 
we  haye  no  details  of  this  private  conversation,  we  can  imagine 
the  frankness  with  which  Galeazzo  unbosomed  his  griefe,  and 
his  earnestness  in  seeking  counsel  for  his  future  guidance.  No 
one  was  more  suited  than  Peter  Martyr  to  enter  into  his  feelings, 
for  he  had  been  placed  in  the  same  position,  had  undergone  the  same 
conflicts,  and  had  finally  fled  rather  than  deny  his  Lord.  After 
hearing  the  recital  of  his  difficulties  he  firankly  told  him  that  if 
he  would  remain  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  he  must  leave  country, 
wife,  family,  friends,  and  property,  for  a  land  where  he  would  not 
indeed^  as  in  Italy,  worship  under  his  own  vine  or  fig-tree,  but 
where  ^  none  would  make  him  afraid.'  He  returned  to  Naples, 
anxiously  desirous  to  come  to  a  decided  resolution,  and  pressed 
upon  his  friends  the  duty  of  leaving  the  Church  of  Bome ;  but 
his  proposals  were  coldly  received.  His  own  mind  meanwhile 
was  exposed  to  a  most  severe  struggle  between  natural  afiec- 
tion  and  a  spiritual  desire  to  serve  God.  The  idea  of  disappointing 
his  father's  hopes  filled  him  with  anguish ;  and  his  wife,  whom 
he  tenderly  loved,  how  could  he,  and  above  all  how  would  she, 
bear  the  separation  ?  He  pictured  to  himself  her  agony  on  being 
abandoned  by  the  father  of  her  children,  and  left  exposed  to  the 
remarks  of  a  censorious  world.  These  were  reflections  perfectly 
overwhelming,  and  the  less  endurable  as  they  were  confined  to 
his  own  breast,  lest  he  should  be  constrained  by  force  to  abandon 
his  purpose.  When  he  looked  at  his  six  children,  the  eldest  of 
whom  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the  youngest  scarcely  four 
years  old,  his  paternal  heart  was  wrung  with  sorrow.  When 
they  clustered  round  him  he  could  scarcely  conceal  his  feelings 
at  the  thought  that  he  was  soon  to  leave  them,  that  he  must 
devolve  on  others  the  charge  of  their  education,  and  worst  of  all 
that  they  would  be  brought  up  in  the  religion  which  he  himself 
abhorred.  The  domestic  sacrifices  he  was  about  to  make  so  com- 
pletely occupied  his  thoughts  that  he  felt  no  concern  for  the 
powerfril  connections,  the  delightftd  gardens,  and  magnificent 
palaces  he  was  about  to  leave  for  a  life  of  exile,  poverty,  and 
obloquy.  But  strong  in  faith,  he  had  set  the  prize  of  his  high 
calling  before  him,  despising  the  cross.  In  these  severe  combats 
with  natural  affection  he  lifted  up  his  heart  to  Grod  and  cried  to 
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him  for  strength  to  be  enabled  to  crucify  the  world  and  all  its 
affections  for  the  service  of  God.  A  prayer  uttered  in  one  of 
those  terrible  moments  of  conflict  has  been  preserred : — 

"  0  Lord,  then  who  hast  drawn  me  from  the  depths  of  ignorance 
and  enlightened  my  understanding  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  teaoh  me  to 
follow  my  heavenly  calling,  and  to  devote  myself  wholly  to  thy  service. 
Neither  father,  wife  nor  children,  neither  country,  pleasures,  nor 
honours  can  detain  me,  if  thou  commandest  me  to  depart.  Thou,  0  Lord, 
seest  my  readiness  to  obey  the  dictates  of  thy  Holy  Spirit;  but  thou 
seest  also,  0  Lord,  the  difficulties  and  the  trisds  which  beset  my  path. 
Alas !  I  am  in  the  depths  of  affliction,  as  David  thy  prophet  was  when 
he  cried  unto  thee  for  aid.  A  ray  of  light  from  thy  throne  will  transport 
me  into  thy  presence.  Satan  and  tibe  flesh  beset  me  with  terrible 
images  of  crosses,  dishonour,  poverty,  and  misery.  But  thy  good 
Spirit  teaches  me  to  pierce  through  all  these  horrors,  and  enables  me  to 
exclaim,  0  glorious  Cross !  by  which  I  am  joined  in  conformable  union 
with  Jesus  Christ,  my  Head  and  my  Divine  Master.  Welcome  then 
even  in&my,  if  it  leads  me  to  glory !  Hail  much-desired  poverty,  which 
in  depriving  me  of  this  world's  goods  places  me  in  possession  of  that 
incorruptible  inheritance  which  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  give  me 
through  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  that  I  may  be  united  to  Thee  for  ever. 
0 !  blessed  be  those  sorrows  which  separate  me  from  the  oorruptioDB  of 
the  world,  and  introduce  me  to  the  enjoyment  of  heaven." 

These  and  such  like  earnest  supplications  and  exercises  of 
faith  tranquillised  his  mind  and  prepared  him  for  the  great 
sacrifices  he  was  about  to  make.  Some  of  his  friends  had  agreed 
to  accompany  him  into  yoluntary  exile,  but  when  the  time  of 
departure  drew  near,  even  the  most  zealous  demurred  and  changed 
their  minds.  A  few  accompanied  him  as  fiur  as  the  frontiers  of 
Italy,  but  here  their  courage  failed,  and  they  returned  to  Naples. 
Some  of  these  were  afterwards  arrested  and  accused  of  heresy; 
and  they  finally  abjured  those  truths  in  words^  which  in  their 
hearts  they  believed. 

Painful  as  it  was  to  Galeazzo  to  be  thus  deserted,  it  did  not 
shake  his  resolution,  and,  relying  on,  divine  assistance,  on  the 
21st  of  March,  1551,  he  set  out  on  his  pilgrimage.  He  carried 
with  him  only  a  small  sum  of  money,  about  2000  ducats ;  the 
fear  of  being  discovered  prevented  him  from  raising  more  on  his 
maternal  property.  He  was  just  thirty-five  years  of  age  when 
he  took  leave  of  his  family  at  Naples.  They  thought  he  was 
going  on  duty  to  the  Imperial  court ;  he  did  in  fact  proceed  to 
Augsburg,  where  the  Emperor  then  was,  and  remained  there  till 
May ;  but  when  Charles  set  out  for  the  Low  Countries,  Galeazso 
turned  his  steps  towards  Greneva,  and  arrived  there  on  the  8th  ol 
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June.  He  had  not  a  single  acquaintance  in  this  republican  city, 
and  he  felt  the  solitariness  of  an  exile's  life  already  began ;  but 
two  days  after,  Lactanzio  Bagnoni/  whom  Galeazzo  had  seen  at 
Naples,  airived.  He  also  had  fled  from  Italy  to  follow  out  the 
commands  of  Christ  in  a  free  country » since  persecution  prevented 
him  fix)m  serving  God  according  to  his  conscience  in  his  own. 

Galeazzo  was  not  long  at  Geneva  without  making  acquaint- 
ance with  Calvin^and  other  eminent  christians.    They  welcomed 
him  as  a  brother,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  cast  in  his  lot 
with  them,  and  to  take  up  his  abode  in  this  city  of  reftige.    The 
clear-sighted  Calvin  soon  discovered  the  solid  worth  of  this 
Neapolitan  gentleman ;  he  observed  with  holy  joy  the  devoted- 
ness  of  his  character,  and  admired  the  self-sacrifice  which  had  laid 
all  his  worldly  advantages  and  possessions  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
He  rightly  judged  that  God  would  make  use  of  his  polished 
and  oourteo™  maimers  to  inflnenoe  many  of  his  oomitrymeu 
to  embrace  the  truth  in  sincerity.    A  close  and  intimate  friend- 
ship was  soon  formed  between  these  two  exiles  for  the  Gospel's 
sake;   a  friendship  which  was  never  ruffled  by  any  word  of 
discord,  and  was  only  dissolved  by  death.     Besides  the  daily 
proo&  of  regard  which  Calvin  lavished  on  this  distinguished 
convert,  he  gave  him  a  public  testimony  of  his  esteem  by 
dedicating  to  him  the  second  edition  of  his  Commentary  on  the 
Corinthians.' 

When  the  report  that  Galeazzo  had  arrived  at  Geneva 
reached  Naples,  it  was  like  a  thunderbolt  for  his  family.  His 
£&ther,  the  marquis,  was  in  despair.  The  Inquisition  at  that 
time  wag  so  severe  against  heretics,  that  had  it  been  established 
at  Naples  the  whole  property  of  the  £eimily  would  have  been 
confiscated,  Galeazzo's  name  blotted  out,  and  his  children 
disinherited.  But  though  from  the  successful  resistance  of  the 
town  in  1546  it  had  escaped  the  rigours  of  this  dread  tribunal, 
yet  the  Boman  Inquisition  was  in  full  vigour,  and  by  no  means 
sparing  of  its  censures.    The  easy  temper  of  the  reigning  Pope, 

1  A  natiTe  of  Siena,  fosterbrother  to  Bernardino  Oohino. 

*  The  fiiBt  edition  of  1546  was  dedicated  to  M.  de  Falaia,  a  Burgundian  noble* 
man,  vbo  though  brought  np  at  the  court  of  Gharlee  v.  early  embraced  the  Beformed 
opiniona.  By  the  advice  of  Calvin  he  abandoned  hia  country  to  profess  the  truth, 
and  his  estates  were  confiscated.  During  his  residence  at  G^eva  a  close  Mendship 
subsisted  between  him  and  Calvin,  tiU  it  was  broken  in  1662  in  consequence  of 
De  Palais  having  defended  Jerome  Bolsec,  hia  physician,  who  held  unsound  opinions 
on  the  Trinity. — See  Jules  Bonnet,  Lettres  de  Oalviny  and  Appendix  A. 
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Julius  in.,  would  have  been  some  safeguard  had  he  not  left  the 
execution  of  the  Inquisitorial  decrees  to  the  unbending  CaraffiL 
But  even  here  fortune  favoured  the  unhappy  Caracciolo  family ; 
a  family  connection  between  them  and  cardinal  Carafia  in 
all  probability  saved  them  from  the  prompt  censures  of  the 
Inquisition. 

After  the  first  burst  of  sorrowftil  indignation  the  marquis 
determined  to  use  every  possible  means  to  re<;all  the  wanderer 
to  the  fold  of  the  Church.  He  despatched  his  nephew,  the 
cousin  and  intimate  friend  of  Galeazzo,  with  letters  ftdl  of 
affectionate  remonstrances,  and  pathetic  descriptions  of  the  grief 
and  despair  of  his  father,  wife,  children,  and  friends,  as  well  as 
of  all  Naples.  They  besought  him  in  the  most  earnest  manner 
not  to  ruin  his  family  and  destroy  all  their  fair  expectations  by 
persisting  in  his  heretical  opinions.  On  the  young  man's  airival 
at  Gteneva  he  immediately  sought  out  his  cousin's  abode. 
Having  always  seen  him  surrounded  with  luxury  and  splendour, 
he  dovli  not  conceal  his  astonishment  at  finding  him  lodged 
in  a  small  house  and  living  in  a  most  simple  and  even  humble 
manner.  His  establishment  was  that  of  a  poor  gentleman,  and 
consisted  only  of  two  men-servants.  When  these  old  friends  and 
relations  met  they  were  both  imable  to  speak  for  tears.  The 
utterance  of  the  messenger  was  impeded  by  the  painftd  contrast 
between  his  cousin's  present  condition  and  his  former  splendour  at 
Naples.  Galeazzo  was  deeply  moved  by  the  touching  descriptions 
which. the  letters  gave  of  the  sorrow  and  suffering  his  departure 
had  inflicted  on  his  family.  The  cousin  first  found  words  to  de- 
liver his  commission,  and  described  with  as  much  eloquence  as  he 
could  command,  the  death-blow  which  had  fallen  on  his  fiunily, 
the  desolation  of  his  wife,  and  the  consternation  of  his  fiither 
and  of  the  whole  city  of  Naples.  In  the  midst  of  this  affect- 
ing appeal  to  his  feelings,  GMeazzo,  with  the  firmness  of  a 
christian  who  had  counted  the  cost  and  made  up  his  mind, 
interrupted  him  by  saying  that  he  had  not  been  actuated 
by  any  passing  fancy  or  caprice ;  nor  had  he  made  such  great 
sacrifices  without  long  and  serious  deliberation.  God  had 
been  pleased  to  enlighten  him  with  the  knowledge  of  divine 
truth,  and  had  enabled  him  to  renounce  the  dreadful  corruptions 
of  popery.  He  was  by  no  means  blind  to  the  consequences  of  on 
open  profession  of  the  reformed  opinions ;   it  was  unnecessaiy 
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to  enlarge  on  them;  for  he  knew  better  than  any  one  the  results 
which  might  ensue.  But  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  remain 
in  the  practice  of  a  religion  which  contained  so  many  things 
contrary  to  the  Word  of  God.  All  the  pleasures  and  luxuries 
of  this  world,  and  even  the  affection  of  his  wife  and  family, 
though  so  inexpressibly  precious  to  him,  were  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  privilege  of  worshipping  God  according  to  his 
conscience.  He  had  obeyed  the  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ  who 
commands  us  to  take  up  our  cross  and  follow  Him,  and  he 
much  preferred  his  humble  roof  and  scanty  household  to  being 
master  of  the  world  where  he  could  not  hear  the  pure  word 
of  Grod,  or  join  in  the  participation  of  the  true  sacraments,  those 
great  channels  through  which  spiritual  blessings  flowed  to  the 
souL  Here  he  continued  separated  from  the  world;  he  had 
leisure  to  devote  his  heart  to  Gtoiy  to  meditate  on  His  bounteous 
grace,  and  to  refresh  his  spirit  by  the  conversation  of  devout 
persons,  and  thus  enjoy  a  foretaste  of  heaven  in  the  blessed 
assurance  of  faith  and  peace  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  So 
decided  and  pious  an  answer  silenced  his  young  relative,  for  he 
saw  there  was  no  hope  of  influencing  a  man  who  in  leaving  his 
country  and  friends  was  guided  by  divine  command;  he  felt 
it  was  needless  to  argue  frurther,  and  rose  to  take  leave.  This 
reopened  the  floodgates  of  natural  feeling,  and  their  parting  was 
the  more  a&cting  because  they  never  expected  to  meet  again  on 
earth. 

The  return  of  this  young  gentleman  to  Naples  after  so 
unsuccessful  a  mission  plunged  the  Caracciolo  family  into 
the  deepest  distress.  Hitherto  they  had  indulged  a  slight 
glimmering  of  hope,  but  now  they  began  to  fear  their  mis- 
ibrtune  was  irreparable,  and  it  was  soon  generally  reported  that 
Galeazzo  was  a  confirmed  heretic  The  Inquisition  threatened 
a  suit,  when  he  would  have  been  condemned  as  contumacious, 
all  his  maternal  estates  confiscated,  himself  and  his  children 
declared  incapable  of  inheriting  any  property  whatever,  and  their 
names  branded  with  infEuny  and  blotted  out  fix>m  the  cognizance 
of  humanity.  The  marquis,  superstitiously  attached  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  was  by  the  flight  of  his  son  wounded  where  he 
felt  it  most  keenly.  The  only  remedy  for  this  great  calamity 
was  to  go  and  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor,  and 
pleading  his  faithful  services,  entreat  that  the  error  of  his  son  might 
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not  £Edl  on  his  innocent  children  or  attaint  the  nobility  and  property 
of  the  family.  While  occapied  in  preparations  for  his  journey 
a  thought  suddenly  struck  hinu  What  if  he  were  to  tiy  the 
e£kct  of  a  personal  interview  with  his  son ;  perhaps  as  a  fskiher 
he  would  hare  more  influence  than  any  one  else  I  He  im* 
mediately  despatched  a  messenger  to  Geneva  with  a  safe- 
conduct  from  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  enjoined  his  son  by  the 
authority  of  a  parent  to  meet  him  in  some  town  in  the  Venetian 
dominions.  Galeazzo^  though  fearing  that  this  interview  might 
end  in  mutual  irritation,  did  not  think  it  right  to  disobey 
his  father's  injunctions.  After  earnest  prayer  to  Gfod  that  he 
might  under  all  circumstances  remain  sted&st  to  the  truth,  and 
with  a  firm  resolution  to  resist  the  strongest  entreaties,  he  set 
out  on  the  29th  of  April,  1553,  to  meet  his  father  at  Verona. 

A  few  days  of  anxious  expectation  intervened  before  the 
marquis  arrived.  Besolved  to  win  over  his  son,  he  met  him 
with  the  utmost  affection,  and  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  grief 
he  felt  at  the  step  he  had  taken.  As  soon  as  he  thought  this 
kind  reception  had  produced  the  desired  effect  he  began  to  reason 
with  him,  and  used  every  persuasion  to  induce  Ghdeaszo  to 
return  to  his  old  creed  and  manner  of  life.  His  most  effsctive 
arguments  were  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed  his  children, 
the  risk  of  their  being  totally  impoverished,  and  the  slur  cast 
on  the  honour  of  the  fEimily.  This  forcible  appeal  to  the 
strongest  and  tenderest  feelings  of  a  parent  Galeazzo  answered  in 
the  most  respectful  and  submissive  manner,  but  explained  to  his 
father  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  yield ;  his  conscience 
would  not  permit  him  to  retract.  Had  it  been  possible,  he  said,  for 
him  to  serve  God  without  this  enormous  sacrifice,  he  would  have 
been  too  happy  to  embrace  any  other  means  than  those  to  which 
he  had  been  compelled  to  resort.  The  marquiB,  judging  firom 
the  earnest  solemnity  of  Ghdeazzo's  manner  that  he  shoidd  not 
succeed  in  overcoming  what  he  termed  his  obstinacy,  contented 
himself  for  the  present  with  entreating  him  to  remain  in  Italy 
while  he  was  treating  with  the  Emperor  to  avoid  the  confiscation 
of  the  family  estates.  In  short  he  laid  his  parental  commands 
upon  him  to  remain  where  he  was  till  his  return  fix)m  the  Imperial 
court.  Galeazzo  promised  to  comply  with  his  father^s  wishes 
and  remain  at  Verona  till  he  heard  that  his  Imperial  majesty  had 
granted  the  request  of  the  marquis. 
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This  period  of  sojourn  in  Italy  was  not  neglected  by  the 
fiiends  of  Galeazzo;  eyezy  method  was  used  to  shake  his 
opinions.  The  persuasive  eloquence  of  the  learned  physician 
Girolamo  Fracostoro^  was  tried  in  vain.  This  worthy  man, 
ignorant  of  the  power  of  divine  truth,  and  unacquainted  with 
the  motives  which  had  led  Galeazzo  to  quit  his  country,  began 
to  rally  him  on  his  new  religion,  called  it  a  monkish  invention, 
and  wondered  that  it  should  find  any  followers.  These  were 
not  the  kind  of  arguments  likely  to  make  impression  on  a  mind 
enlightened  by  the  dictates  of  divine  inspiration  and  filled  with 
higher  aims  than  the  applause  of  men.  He  replied  in  the  words 
of  Scripture,  and  fiilly  succeeded  in  convincing  this  intelligent 
scholar,  that  the  authority  of  the  divine  writings  was  superior 
to  all  human  ordinances.  This  wise  man  of  the  world,  being 
of  a  candid,  upright  nature,  yielded  at  once  to  the  voice  of  truth, 
and  not  only  discontinued  his  arguments,  but,  ashamed  of 
opposing  so  righteous  a  cause,  entreated  the  forgiveness  of  Gale- 
azzo for  having  troubled  him,  and  regretted  that  he  had  yielded 
to  the  persuasions  of  others  and  annoyed  him  by  useless  dis- 
cussion. 

Thus  did  Ghdeazzo,  by  a  steady  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience,  come  triumphantly  out  of  this  severe  trial.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  that  the  Emperor  had  granted  his  fsither's 
request  he  retomed  to  Gkneva,  both  comforted  and  strengthened 
by  the  victory  which  God  had  been  pleased  to  grant  him.  He 
was  in  no  small  degree  consoled  also  to  think  that  his  father  was 
now  relieved  fix>m  one  cause  of  grief,  and  that  his  children 
would  not  be  exposed  to  disgrace  nor  their  property  confiscated 
on  his  account. 

He  had  now  leisure  to  turn  his  whole  attention  to  a  scheme 
which  had  occupied  much  of  his  thoughts  ever  since  his  arrival 
in  Geneva.  This  was  the  formation  and  organization  of  an 
Italian  Church  for  the  benefit  of  the  numerous  Italian  refugees 
who  had  fled  fix)m  persecution  to  Geneva.  He  wisely  con- 
sidered that  persons  coming  put  of  a  church  overburthened  with 
rites  and  ceremonies  would  be  too  much  opposed  to  forms  and 
systems,"  and  thus  disorder  and  fedse  doctrine  might  prevail. 

1  See  Appendix  B. 

*  The  present  state  and  disposition  of  some  of  the  conyerts  in  Italy  is  a  con- 
fizmation  of  the  wise  foresight  of  Galeazzo  Garacciolo. 
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The  conyeitB,  as  yet  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
qnirements  of  Grod's  law  or  with  the  delusive  evil  of  their  own 
hearts,  were  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  rejecting  all  discipline, 
and  of  imagining  they  could  remain  stedfiist  in  the  fidth  un- 
shackled  by  any  form  of  worship. 

His  Mend  Calvin  readily  assisted  him  with  his  experience 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  this  laudable  undertaking. 
To  the  unbending  and  straightforward  character  of  this  great  man 
during:  Ions:  years  of  struff^le,  Switzerland,  under  the  guidance  of 
Providence,  owes  her  free^titutions  «id  her  religiouB^ivaegeB. 
When  first  fireed  £rom  the  Roman  yoke  these  sturdy  republicans 
opposed  all  religious  discipline.^  None  but  a  master-mind  like 
that  of  the  intrepid  and  consistent  Calvin  could  have  m&intained 
his  ground.  The  refined  subtlety  of  the  Italian  mind  required 
even  clearer  definitions  of  doctrine  and  discipline ;  of  an  opposite 
tendency  firom  the  Swiss,  they  were  more  disposed  to  accept 
propositions  of  doctrine  at  first,  and  to  reason  on  them  after- 
wards, and  thus  unconsciously  open  the  way  for  error.  To  avoid 
so  serious  an  evil  the  best  remedy  was  an  appointed  minister 
well  instructed  in  the  Scriptures.  Peter  Martyr,  who  was  at 
Strasburg,  was  invited,  but  he  declined,  and  recommended  Celso 
Martinengo,'  who  had  been  professor  of  Greek  with  him  at 
Lucca.  Yergerio  declares  that  Muzio  sent  '^  a  troop  of  officiab 
armed  with  staves  and  swords  to  arrest  that  excellent  servant  of 
Gk)d,  M.  Celso  Martinengo,  and  to  deliver  him  into  the  hands 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees."'  It  must  have  been  about  this 
time  that  he  escaped  to  B&le.  He  was  there  when  Calvin 
and  Galeazzo  went  together  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a 
minister  for  Geneva,  and  they  found  him  on  the  point  of  setting 
out  for  England.^  Galeazzo  was  most  earnest  in  his  entreaties 
that  he  would  consecrate  his  talents  to  preaching^  to  his  country- 

>  See  YoL  I.  Chap.  ec.  pp.  383—389. 
*  See  Yol.  I.  Chap.  z.  p.  453. 

3  ^  Ser^Bo  Dace  Bonato,  et  alia  £coeb°^  Bep.  di  Yenezia,  Ortuien$  €  D»- 
fmnme  del  Vtrfferto,  di  YiooBoprano  a.  z.  Apr.  1551. 

4  In  the  archiyee  of  Genera  we  find  the  follo'wing  entry,  *'I1  conte  Celso 
Mazimiliano  Martinengo  di  Brescia  arrivd  in  questa  cittil  nel  meee  di  tf  arso  1552, 
et  poco  dopa  fii  stabilito  ministro  nella  chiesa." — Arckivei  MS, 

^  Antonio  Caraociolo,  in  his  MS.  Life  of  BmU  IV,,  says  D.  Celso  was  a£  the 
head,  a  thorough  heretic,  a  canon,  and  a  good  preacher :  so  great  was  the  number 
of  heretics  at  Milan  that  the  poor  Inquisitor  dared  not  pursue  them.  Celso  fled  to 
Genera. — Cktraociolo  MS.  Brit  Mus. 
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men  at  Greneya,  who  had  wandered  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 
He  enlarged  on  the  great  spiritual  advantages  he  would  enjoy  in 
the  daily  society  of  so  many  sincere  and  devoted  christians. 
MartinengOy  who  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  able  freely  to 
proclaim  the  truth,  readily  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  Galeazzo, 
and  returned  with  him  to  Geneva. 

Their  first  object  was  to  draw  up  certain  rules  for  the  regu- 
lation of  public  worship  under  the  protection  of  the  magistrate.^ 
These  rules  were  twenly-five  in  number :  the  first  was  to  begin 
worship  by  asking  God's  blessing,  and  to  close  by  rendering 
thanks.  The  second,  all  things  to  be  done  in  order,  with 
modesty,  simplicity,  and  charity,  without  discord  or  contention. 
The  Italians  first  assembled  for  public  worship  in  the  hall  of  the 
old  college.  When  the  exiles  increased  in  number  they  assumed 
the  more  defined  form  of  a  Church.  They  had,  we  see,  a  stated 
pastor  in  1552,  and  in  1556  they  formed  a  consistory  or  pres- 
bytery, composed  of  the  pastor,  Celso  Martinengo,  four  elders, 
and  four  deacons.  Galeazzo  Caracciolo  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the'  eldenu  He  had  already  been  made  citizen  of  Geneva 
with  the  consent  of  two  hundred  members  of  the  municipal 
council  and  of  the  French  consistory.* 

In  the  year  1565  the  magistracy  of  Geneva,  perceiving  that 
the  Italian  Church  was  so  well  ordered  and  attended  by  such 
numbers  walking  in  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  the 
good  seed  was  watered  by  the  blessing  of  God,  issued  a  decree 
which  allowed  them  the  use  of  the  temple  of  La  Madeleine  for 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  on  Sunday,  after  the  French  Church  had  used  it  for  the 
same  purpose.  For  daily  ordinary  service  they  were  allowed 
the  AudiUnrey  a  hall  where  lectures  on  divinity  were  given. 
Here  they  preached,  catechised,  held  their  consistories  or  pres- 
byteries, and  distributed  alms  to  the  poor,  and  the  magistrates 
gave  them  a  house  in  the  cloisters  of  St.  Pierre  for  the  residence 
of  their  pastor. 

All  the  members  of  the  Italian  church  met  once  a  year  in 
a  general  assembly.  The  consistory  met  every  week,  to  confer 
on  matters  of  discipline  relating  to  the  regulation  of  families  and 

^  They  aie  stiU  in  enstenoe  at  Geneva.    See  Appendix  0. 
2  The  Begisten  of  the  French  Gonsstory  hegan  on  16th  of  Fehraary,  1542. — 
See  BuXktin  Frangait. 
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the  ezamination  of  exiles  who  wished  to  join  the  church.  Th^ 
yigilantlj  watched  oyer  the  morals  of  the  congregation,  and 
were  yeiy  strict  in  preventing  any  one  from  participating  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  who  did  not  fidlj  nnderstand  the  nature  of  this 
holy  ordinance.  The  whole  flock  was  visited  from  time  to  time 
by  the  elders,  and  the  children  were  carefdlly  instructed  at 
school.  As  early  as  1551,  before  the  arrival  of  Galeazzo,  two 
Italians*  had  been  chosen  to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  the 
poor,  and  a  sum  of  money  allotted  to  them  by  the  town  for  that 
purpose.' 

All  this  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  Galeaszo 
Caracciolo,  for  he  was  the  moving  spring ;  blessed  with  the  true 
spirit  of  a  reformer,  he  was  as  anxious  to  build  up  the  church  of 
God  as  to  throw  down  the  corruptions  of  Bome.  His  zeal  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  countrymen  was  so  great  that  he  was 
unceasing  in  his  efforts  to  establish  the  church  on  a  true  christ* 
ian  foundation.  He  filled  the  office  of  elder  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  residence  at  Geneva,  thirty-one  years,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  the  pillar  and  support  of  the  church  till  his  death. 

While  thus  diligently  and  usefally  occupied  his  mind  was 
somewhat  disturbed  by  an  unexpected  communication  from  his 
family.  The  death  of  Julius  HI.  and  the  short  reign  of  Mar- 
cellus  U.  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  election  of  Gio.  Pietro 
Caraffit  under  the  titie  of  Paul  lY.  He  was  the  brother  of 
Galeazzo's  maternal  grandmother,  the  uncle  of  his  mother,  and 
consequently  the  grand  uncle  of  Galeazzo  himself.  The  marquis, 
his  father,  who  could  not  give  up  the  hope  of  winning  his  son 
back  to  the  Church  of  Bome,  procured  a  permission  from  the 
Pope  for  Galeazzo  to  reside  in  the  Venetian  territory,  and  to 
enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion.  Then,  under  pretence 
of  having  business  in  Lombardy,  he  wrote  to  his  son  to  meet 
him  at  Mantua,  and  enclosed  him  a  passport  to  secure  his  safety. 

Galeazzo,  whose  affection  for  his  family  was  by  no  means 
extinguished,  set  out  on  the  15th  of  June  1555  to  meet  his 
father.  Their  interview  on  this  occasion  was,  if  possible,  more 
affectionate  than  that  at  Verona  two  years  before.    The  marquis 

1  Their  naines  were  Niocol6  Fogliato  of  Cremona,  and  Amed6e  Yairo,  a 
Piedmontese. 

3  See  Appendix  D. 
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was  sangoine  of  success^  and  commimicated  to  his  son  with 
a  jojM  air  tliat  the  Pope,  their  kind  relative,  in  compassion 
to  his  grey  hairs,  had  granted  him  permission  to  reside  in  the 
Venetian  dominions  without  being  molested  on  account  of  his 
religious  opinions.  Full  of  the  agreeable  project  of  drawing 
his  son  from  that  den  of  heresy,  G^eva,  the  fond  old  man 
tried  every  means  to  persuade  Galeazzo  to  yield  to  this  his 
darling  wish.  He  pointed  out  to  him  that  while  it  would  not 
involve  him  in  any  risk,  it  would  afford  the  greatest  relief  to  his 
&ther,  now  in  the  decline  of  liife^  alleviate  the  desolate  condition 
of  his  wife,  and  wipe  off  the  disgrace  which  rested  on  his 
children  of  having  a  heretic  for  their  fetther.  It  would  spare 
him,  he  said,  the  Aiture  remorse  which  he  could  not  but  feel 
if  he  disobeyed  the  injimctions  of  a  parent  in  so  unimportant 
a  point. 

These  were  appeals  which  went  home  to  the  heart  of  Gale- 
azzo ;  he  acknowledged  the  duty  of  obedience  to  parents,  and 
nothing  was  required  of  him  contrary  to  his  religion.  As 
a  stronger  attraction  he  was  promised  the  society  of  his  wife  and 
children,  that  they  should  come  and  reside  with  him,  and  an 
income  and  establishment  be  allotted  to  him  suitable  to  his  rank. 
These  tempting  offers,  especially  a  reunion  with  his  beloved 
wife  and  children,  threw  him  into  the  greatest  perplexity.  He 
desired  nothing  better  than  to  be  able  to  profess  the  true  christ- 
ian religion  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.^  While  hesitating  what 
he  ought  to  do,  he  betook  himself  to  his  usual  resource,  prayer. 
He  laid  the  matter  before  Gk>d,  and  earnestly  besought  Him 
to  enlighten  his  judgment  and  guide  his  decision.  He  then 
calmly  considered  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  on  re- 
flecting that  he  was  to  live  under  the  Pope,  the  head  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  who  was  the  great  opposer  of  christian 
worship  according  to  the  Gospel,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  an  act 
of  inconsistency  on  his  part  to  receive  any  favour  from  him. 
He  knew  also  how  little  a  promise  of  this  kind  was  to  be  de- 
pended upon  from  a  Pope  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Inquisition 
and  the  declared  persecutor  of  heretics.  Thus  reasoning  with 
himself,  he  began  to  see  that  it  would  be  something  like  apostacy 
to  forsake  the  assemblies  where  the  pure  Word  of  God  was 
preached,  and  return  to  live  among  superstitious  and  idolatrous 
worshippers.    He  had  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  ought  he  to 
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turn  back  for  anj  worldly  advantage?  should  he  prefer  the  good 
things  of  Egypt  to  the  manna  of  the  desert?  These  and  snch 
like  reflections  led  him  to  suspect^  what  probably  was  yery  near 
the  truth,  that  his  father  hoped  by  a  return  to  his  former  slyle 
of  living  to  lull  him  into  forgetfiilness,  and  by  separating  him 
from  his  christian  friends  to  take  him  at  a  disadvantage  and 
win  him  to  his  purpose.  After  due  consideration  he  repre- 
sented to  his  father  that  even  if  he  were  disposed  to  follow  his 
advice  he  could  not  be  blind  to  the  danger  he  would  incur. 
It  was  a  well-known  maxim  of  the  court  of  Home,  not  to  keep 
faith  with  heretics*  What  if  when  he  was  in  their  power,  the 
Inquisitors  should  lay  hold  of  him,  and  by  declaring  him 
a  heretic,  brand  the  name  of  the  family  with  perpetual  infruny ! 
This  view  of  the  subject  was  so  true  that  the  old  marquis, 
unwilling  to  lend  himself  to  his  son's  destruction,  had  nothing  to 
say  in  reply*  He  no  longer  pressed  the  point,  but  took  a  sorrow- 
ful leave,  and  returned  to  Naples  by  way  of  Bome,  where  he 
paid  homage  to  the  new  Pope,  and  gratefully  thanked  him  for  his 
indulgent  concession,  although  useless  from  the  pertinacity  of 
his  son. 

Galeazzo  accompanied  his  father  as  far  as  his  safe-conduct 
made  it  prudent  for  him  to  do  so ;  they  parted  at  the  confines  of 
the  Venetian  dominions.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  paid 
a  visit  to  the  duchess  of  Fenrara,  as  before  recorded.*  He  re- 
turned to  Geneva  by  the  Yal  Settina,  and  visited  Chiavenna  and 
several  newly-planted  churches,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  much 
christian  communion.  His  friends  at  Greneva  joyfrdly  welcomed 
him  back,*  and  praised  Qod  for  his  safe  return.  This,  the  third 
appeal  of  his  family,  stirred  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  heart  and 
awakened  his  slumbering  affections.  His  father's  visit  had 
rekindled  his  desire  for  family  ties,  and  he  was  torn  by  con- 
tending emotions ;  his  faith  indeed  was  stedfast,  the  victory  was 
won,  and  the  combat  he  thought  was  over.  This  however  was 
far  from  being  the  case,  and  we  shall  soon  see  him  exposed  to 
stronger  assaults  and  temptations. 

His  wife  Yittoria,  tenderly  attached  to  him,  could  not  recon- 
cile her  mind  to  his  absence,  and  was  continually  writing  and 
sending  him  messenger  upon   messenger  entreating  him  to 

'  See  Vol.  II.  Chap.  xni.  p.  123. 

>  He  returned  on  the  24th  of  October,  1655. 
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retom.  At  length,  finding  this  of  no  avails  she  besonglit  him 
in  the  most  endearing  terms,  hj  the  remembrance  of  their  former 
affsction  and  happiness,  to  pay  her  a  visit.  She  offered  to  meet 
him  at  anj  place  on  the  Venetian  coast  not  too  distant  from  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  conyerse  with 
him,  and  entreated  that  he  wonld  not  fail  her.  On  reading  this 
urgent  letter  he  felt  that  this  was  an  opporttmity  not  to  be 
neglected  of  openly  declaring  his  religious  opinions,  and  of  en- 
deaTonring  to  persuade  his  wife  to  embrace  the  truth.  In  reply 
he  fixed  a  time  for  arriying  at  Lesina  on  the  Dalmatian  coast, 
about  a  hundred  miles  across  the  Adriatic  firom  Yico  his  paternal 
estate. 

Galeazzo  was  punctual  to  his  appointment,  and  expected  his 
wife's  arrival  with  impatience,  but  day  after  day  passed  and  she 
did  not  appear.  Her  movements  were  probably  regulated  by 
some  priestly  counsellor,  who  knew  well  how  to  touch  the 
deepest  springs  of  the  heart,  and  by  keeping  up  this  suspense 
thought  to  lay  the  victim  prostrate.  Be  this  as  it  may,  she  did 
not  keep  her  promise,  but  at  last  sent  her  two  eldest  sons,  Col- 
antonio  and  Carlo,  to  meet  their  father.  Though  delighted  to 
see  his  children  he  was  disappointed  at  his  wife's  absence,  for  he 
had  hoped  to  use  such  arguments  as  would  have  induced  her  to 
follow  his  example.  Aware  of  her  affection  for  her  husband, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  her  friends  and  her  confessor  would 
not  allow  her  to  risk  a  meeting  with  him  at  a  distance  from 
home.  After  some  conversation  with  his  young  sons  he  sent 
them  back  to  their  mother,  and,  deeply  mortified  and  dispirited, 
set  out  on  his  return  to  Greneva.  No  sooner  had  he  arrived 
there  than  he  received  fresh  letters  from  his  wife,  apologising  for 
having  failed  in  keeping  her  engagement,  but  promising  him  that 
if  he  would  but  return  once  more  to  the  same  place  she  would 
faithfully  meet  him.  Gkileazzo  was  weary  of  these  continual 
jonmies  which  produced  no  result ;  he  felt  that  her  conduct  had 
been  rather  unlike  a  wife,  and  was  averse  to  making  a  second 
attempt.  Nevertheless  he  had  so  often  reproached  himself  for 
not  instructing  her  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  that  he 
determined  to  make  one  more  effort  to  gain  a  meeting  that 
he  might  faithfully  exhort  her  to  read  the  Scriptures. 

For  security  he  had  got  himself  made  citizen  of  Coire,  at  that 
time  the  capital  of  the  Grison  country,  and  under  the  dominion 
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of  Yexuoe ;  and  on  the  7tli  of  March,  1558,  he  again  set  out  for 
Lesina.  On  the  way  he  heard  that  his  &ther,  his  wife  and 
children,  and  the  cousin  who  yisited  him  at  GrencYa  were 
all  at  Yico.  This  enconraged  him  to  hope  that  his  wife  would 
come  over  to  meet  him.  As  soon  as  the  vessel  entered  liie 
port  of  Lesina  he  eagerlj  enquired  for  the  lady  Yittoria,  but 
he  was  doomed  to  another  disappointment,  for  she  had  not 
arrived.  She  sent  an  excuse  saying  that  a  Yenetian  noUe  who 
had  promised  her  a  vessel  to  cross  had  failed  her.  GraleazaBO  was 
in  despair;  rather  than  fail  a  second  time  in  the  object  of  his 
visit  he  determined  to  run  all  risks  and  cross  over  himsftlf  to 
Yico.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  this  was  done  by  a 
concerted  plan,  with  the  view  of  making  him  come  under  the 
influence  of  early  associations.  On  landing  at  Yico  he  sent 
word  of  his  arrival  to  the  castle.  His  father  was  transported 
with  joy;  his  long-lost  son  was  found.  All  his  grandchildzen 
and  servants  were  sent  off  to  meet  him,  and  accompany  him 
home  in  triumph.  Yittoria  was  almost  beside  herself  at  having, 
as  she  thought,  regained  her  husband,  and  the  whole  castle  was 
a  scene  of  rejoicing.  Q-aleazzo  alone  was  sad ;  his  utmost  efforts 
could  scarcely  conceal  his  alarm  and  agitation ;  for  while  they 
thought  he  was  gained,  never  was  he  less  disposed  to  yield. 
What  if.  now  he  was  in  their  power,  they  were  to  shut  him  up  in 

dety  from  without,  strive  to  make  him  recant  These  were  the 
apprehensions,  as  he  afterwards  told  his  friends,  which  filled  his 
mind  in  the  midst  of  every  demonstration  of  joy  and  gladness. 
At  first  there  was  nothing  but  presents,  rejoicing,  and  a£bction. 
But  when  the  real  business  of  the  meeting  was  spoken  of,  the 
whole  face  of  affieurs  changed.  The  marquis  grew  stiff  and  cold  in 
his  manner,  and  Galeazzo  more  and  more  depressed,  when  he  found 
that  all  his  persuasions  had  no  influence  over  his  wife.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  promise  her  the  free  exercise  of  her  own  re- 
ligion if  she  would  but  accompany  him ;  at  the  same  time  he 
declared  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  give  up  what  he  con- 
sidered divine  truth.  To  his  entreaties  she  answered  only  by 
sobs  and  tears ;  if  she  spoke,  it  was  to  declare  that  she  would 
never  inhabit  any  place  where  there  was  a  religion  differing  fix>m 
the  Boman  Catholic  faith.  Devotedly  as  she  was  attached  to 
him,  if  he  persisted  in  his  heretical  opinions,  it  would  be  her 
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duty  to  separate  entirety  from  him ;  for  her  confessor  had  told 
her  that  to  live  with  a  husband  who  was  a  heretic  was  exposing 
herself  to  perpetual  excommnnication.    Galeazzo^  jnstlj  indig- 
nant that  a  priest  should  presume  to  interfere  between  the 
intimate  affections  of  man  and  wife,  told  her  that  if  she  refused 
to  acknowledge  him  as  her  husband  and  to  follow  him,  as  was 
her  dutji  she  yirtuallj  annulled  the  marriage  compact  and  left 
him  at  liberty  to  form  another  tie.     The  misguided  wife,  who 
from  ignorance  of  GMl's  law  had  suffered  another  man,  under 
the  garb  of  religion,  to  usurp  over  her  the  authority  which  be- 
longed only  to  her  husband,  was  overwhelmed  with  distress  at  the 
thr^it  of  diyorce.    She  forgot  that  she  had  herself  taken  the  in- 
itiative by  refusing  to  accompany  him ;  her  conscience  had  been 
gained  by  her  confessor,  who  like  the  spirit  of  destruction  hurled 
the  thunders  of  the  Church  between  her  and  the  object  of  her 
dearest  affection.    Galeazzo  was  now  placed  in  a  most  painM 
position,  for  he  found  himself  a  stranger  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom, 
and  an  alien  in  his  &ther's  house.    Beligion,  the  great  bond 
of  family  union,  was  become  from  ecclesiastical  intolerance  a 
bitter  source  of  contention.    The  terrors  of  the  Inquisitorial 
court  in  the  distance,  and  the  dread  of  present  coercion,  made 
him  anxious  to  depart,  and  he  fixed  the  day  for  setting  out 
When  the  time  came  he  went  to  his  father's  private  room  to 
take  leave.    The  marquis  made  a  last  effort  to  move  him; 
he  had  never  abandoned  hope,  and  still  expected  his  son  to 
yield;  but  when  he  found  that  he  was  actually  going  back  to 
Greneva,  he  could  no  longer  restrain  himseK,  and  gave  way  to 
a  storm  of  passion,  in  which  he  loaded  Galeazzo  with  the  bit- 
terest reproaches,  and  drove  him  from  his  presence  with  loud 
expressions  of  anger.    Hard  as  this  was  to  bear,  it  in  some  de- 
gree nerved  him  to  endure  the  scene  which  awaited  him  in  the 
antechamber.     There  he  found  the  lady  Vittoria,  his  children, 
his  cousin,  and  all  the  servants  in  tears.    His  wife  threw  her 
arms  round  his  neck  and  entreated  him  to  take  pity  on  her, 
while  torrents  of  tears  spoke  more  than  words,  the  agony  she 
endured.     His  children  knelt  around  him,  and  his  youngest 
daughter,  a  girl  about  twelve  years  old,  threw  herself  on  the 
ground,  kissed  her  father's  feet,  and  embraced  him  so  closely 
that   when  he  moved  she  still  clung  to  him  uttering  piteous 
cries.     But  he  had  counted  the  cost,  and  by  God's  grace  he 
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wad  enabled  to  crucify  all  his  earthly  affections  for  the  sake 
of  the  Grospel.  He  rushed  awaj  from  this  affecting  scene 
scarcely  knqwing  what  he  did,  and  on  looking  back  on  that 
dreadful  day  he  often  said  that  such  was  the  terrible  anguish 
of  his  mind  that  he  wondered  it  did  not  utterly  destroy  him. 
Nothing,  he  said^  but  an  extraordinary  measure  of  strength 
vouchsafed  to  him  from  abore^  could  have  enabled  him  to 
triumph  over  such  overwhehning  temptation.  He  was  followed 
to  the  shore  by  his  children  and  a  great  part  of  the  household ; 
when  he  embarked  they  stood  lamenting  his  absence,  and 
beckoning  him  to  return.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the 
state  of  his  feelings  during  his  short  voyage  to  Lesina.  His 
heart  was  torn  with  anguish ;  the  sobs  of  his  wife  and  the  tears 
of  his  children  were  ever  present  with  him ;  their  lamentations 
still  sounded  in  his  ears,  and  he  seemed  unable  to  shake  off  the 
close  embrace  of  his  young  daughter.  As  he  stood  on  dedc  he 
could  see  the  country  which  might  justly  be  considered  a  ter- 
restrial paradise,  and  the  baronial  castle  to  which  he  had  for 
ever  bid  adieu.  He  had  voluntarily  quitted  all  these  things  for 
the  service  of  God.  He  had  plucked  out  his  right  eye  and  cut 
off  his  right  hand,  to  follow  the  Gospel  in  simplicity  and  purity. 
His  father's  displeasure  lay  heavy  at  his  heart ;  but  he  remem- 
bered that  Qod  his  Heavenly  feither  must  be  obeyed  even  to 
the  sacrifice  of  all  earthly  good.  From  Lesina  he  made  a  rapid 
journey  to  Venice,  where  his  presence  reassured  his  friends  who 
had  become  alarmed  for  his  safety.  At  Venice  he  found  a 
letter  from  Calvin,  in  answer  to  a  letter  Garacciolo  had  written, 
announcing  his  intended  return.    It  was  addressed 

lb  tnff  Lord  the  Marquis  of  Vico. 

"  1  hope  this  letter  will  reach  you  at  Venice,  for  I  calculate  that 
before  the  end  of  June,  my  lady  your  wife  will  have  arrived  at  Leana, 
and  that  she  will  not  keep  you  so  long  waiting  as  she  did  the  first 

time I  feel  the  most  anxious  desire  to  know  which  way  her 

inclination  tends,  and  I  hope  even  if  she  does  not  at  once  submit,  that 
the  voyage  wUl  at  least  be  a  beginning.  Kay  GKkL  in  his  infinite 
wisdom  so  overrule  aU,  that  we  may  have  reason  to  bless  his  name. 
I  feel  persuaded  that  you  will  receive  with  a  tranquil  mind  whatever 
He  is  pleased  to  send  you,  knowing  that  there  is  no  consolation  greater 
than  putting  our  trust  in  Him ;  you  have  long  preferred  his  will  to 
earthly  affections  however  legitimate.  Your  last  letters  have  relieved 
me  from  great  anxiety,  as  you  wrote  that  your  voyage  to  Vice  is  over. 
Before  we  received  tiiem,  we  were  all  in  great  trouble  and  anxiety. 
And  indeed,  if  I  had  been  near  you,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to 
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hold  you  fiusty  if  possible,  even  to  the  lending  of  your  dress.^  But 
God  has  eridently  been  with  you  in  assisting  you  to  resist  the  counsel 

giyen Tour  absence  has  been  very  hurtM  to  your  oountry- 

meUy  for  if  you  had  been  here  you  might  have  prevented  the  disturb- 
ances which  have  occurred  one  after  another,  and  still  continue.  We 
were  obliged  some  time  ago  to  summon  before  the  Gonsbtory  M.  Oeor^ 
gio,'  1£.  Silvestre,  and  M.  Giovan  Paolo.'  Although  they  had 
grierously  sinned  they  escaped  with  a  gentle  exhortation.  A  short 
time  after,  that  poor  whimsical  physician^  (Geoi^o  Blandrata),  stung 
by  his  guilty  conscience,  seeing  an  o£Scer  come  into  the  lecture-room, 
thought  he  was  going  to  arrest  him,  and  ran  away  quickly.  After 
this  several  things  were  discovered  which  called  for  a  remedy.  In 
order  to  core  and  cast  out  the  hidden  evil,  it  was  best  to  bring  it 
to  the  light ;  for  this  purpose  I  thought  that  a  pure  and  simple  con- 
fession of  fidth  would  be  a  good  and  usefiil  test  to  make  every  person 
declare  what  he  believed.  I  think  your  Mends  must  have  sent  you 
a  copy,  as  I  requested  them  to  do.  One  day,  after  the  lecture,  imder 
the  authority  of  Jfesmgneurs  the  council,  the  church  was  assembled 
without  any  noise  or  scandaL  The  confession  was  read  and  briefly 
sanctioned,  with  many  declarations  that  it  was  only  under  an  imperious 
necessity  that  this  step  had  been  taken.  Each  person  was  allowed 
to  object  to  any  point,  or  to  express  his  scruples.  This  was  done  with 
such  excessive  freedom,  that  if  you  had  been  here  you  would  have 
been  quite  horrified  at  hearing  what  we  had  to  bear  from  Giovan  Paolo. 
At  last  all  agreed  to  subscribe,  even  a  certain  Valentino  Gentili,^  who 
was  not  present,  alleging  illness  as  an  excuse.  As  for  M.  Giovan  Paolo, 
aa  soon  as  he  had  disgorged  his  poison  he  made  his  escape.  We  now 
thought  that  all  was  in  good  order,  as  each  person  had  declared  and 
protested,  under  pain  of  being  considered  perjured  and  infamous,  that 
they  would  adhere  to  the  confession.  But  this  state  of  things  did  not 
last,  for  Yalentino,  now  imprisoned  as  fabe  and  unfaithful,  has  held 
a  kind  of  school  in  secret  to  disseminate  his  errors,  which  are  quite  as 
detestable  as  those  of  Servet,  for  indeed  they  are  identical.  Since  he 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  justice,  he  has  said  enough  to  shew  that 
if  there  are  such  things  as  pride,  malice,  hypocrisy,  and  obstinate 
impudence,  he  has  a  larger  portion  of  them  than  his  fellow-men.  He 
has  not  at  least  spared  me,  but  has  blurted  out  like  a  desperate  man  all 
sorts  of  insults  against  me,  even  in  writing.    The  young  Sardinian'  is 

>  /«  ff  euuepat  ttpargni  de  rompr$  vcire  robe. 

^  Georgio  Blandrata  of  Saluzzo,  a  physician,  who  held  antitrinitarian  opinions. 
See  a  letter  to  him  on  baptism  from  Calvin,  dated  October,  1554. — Jules  Bonnet, 
Leiiret  de  Caivin,  tom.  L  p.  444. 

s  Mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Peter  Martyr,  see  YoL  I.  Chap.  z.  p.  471. 

«  Idem,  p.  470. 

>  Yalentino  Gentili  was  a  native  of  Cosenza  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  he  was 
condemned  to  death  as  a  blasphemer  15th  of  August,  1588,  but  his  punishment 
was  commuted  to  imprisonment ;  when  released,  he  fled  frt>m  Geneva  and  travelled 
throughout  Europe.  After  the  death  of  Calvin  he  returned  to  Switzerland,  and 
waa  condemned  to  death  by  the  magistrates  of  Berne  in  1566. — See  MS.  Bib,  de 
JBemem 

*.  Nioold  Gallo  di  Sardegna,  Memorie  deUa  ehieta  Italiana  MS,  Geneve. 
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also  here,  he  is  bo  bad  as  to  duavow  the  £mcie6  of  which  be  has  beeia 
accnsed.  Bnt  as  he  persists  in  denying  the  isLvlis  which  have  been 
brought  against  him,  I  do  not  know  how  it  will  end.  If  he  oonld 
have  been  persoaded  to  speak  out  plainly  I  might  have  obtained  his 

pardon Thus  I  earnestly  desire,  on  aocount  of  other  secret 

evils  in  the  Church,  that  you  may  return  soon,  for  I  daily  see  that 
they  are  irritating  each  other.    But  I  hope,  with  your  help,  Qod  will 
bring  things  about.     If  you  delay,  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  tran- 
quilHse  matters.  .....  [He  then  relates  the  arrest  of  M.  Andelot, 

brother  of  Admiral  Coligny,  and  the  wonderful  constancy  with  whidi 
he  resisted  the  menaces  of  the  king  of  France  and  the  entreaties  of  lus 
wife  and  f&mily,  though  they  talked  of  immuring  him  for  life ;  and  thus 
concludes :]  JSTow,  my  lord,  after  having  humbly  commended  myself 
to  your  good  fkyour  and  prayers,  I  beseech  our  good  God  to  keep  yon 
under  His  holy  protection,  be  with  you  everywhere,  and  in  all  things 
strengthen  you  with  such  a  degree  of  sted£astness  as  He  sees  you  have 
need  of,  so  that  His  name  may  be  more  and  more  glorified  in  yon. 
*'  19th  July,  1558.    Your  servant  and  brother, 

"  CHiJB£BS  D'ESPXVIICB."^ 

On  receiving  this  letter  Caracciolo  hastened  to  Geneva, 
where  his  appearance  imparted  the  liveliest  joy.  They  received 
him  as  one  saved  firom  imminent  peril,  and  glorified  Gfod  who 
had  sustained  him  in  the  hour  of  danger,  exclaiming  in  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist^  *^  He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  places  of 
the  Most  High,  shall  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty." 

Hitherto  it  has  been  our  pleasing  task  to  exhibit  Caracciolo  as 
a  miracle  of  constancy  and  steady  christian  principle,  we  now 
relate  with  regret  a  circumstance  which,  if  not  absolutely  wrong, 
detracts  in  some  degree  from  the  high  estimation  in  which  we 
have  hitherto  held  him.  A  short  time  after  his  return  to  Geneva 
he  consulted  Calvin  abont  procuring  a  divorce  firom  his  wife,  as 
she  obeyed  the  priests  in  preference  to  the  lawful  authority  of 
her  husband.  This  was  a  most  embarrassing  question  for  the 
austere  Calvin ;  he  saw  at  once  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the 
decision,  and  could  scarcely  conceal  his  dislike  to  the  idea.  At 
the  same  time  he  did  not  deny  that  in  Scripture  directions  were 
given  about  difierences  between  man  and  wife  on  aocount  of 
religion :  ^^  If  any  brother  hath  a  wife  that  believeth,  and  she  be 
pleased  to  dwell  with  him,  let  him  not  put  her  away.'**  Here 
the  wife  was  not  only  unwilling  to  dwell  with  him,  but  actually 
refused  to  do  so  unless  he  abandoned  his  religion.  The  case 
being  without  precedent,  Calvin  hesitated  to  give  an  individual 
opinion,  and  advised  Caracciolo  to  consult  the  ministers  through- 

1  Jules  Bonnet,  LtUret  de  Cakn^  torn,  ii  p.  206.  «  1  Cor.  vii  12. 
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out  Switzerland,  and  especiallj  Peter  Martyr  at  Zurich.  Oale- 
azzo  acted  on  this  hint  and  wrote  a  drcnlar  to  the  chnrches, 
asking  an  opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  the  tie  which  bonnd  him 
to  his  wife  now  that  she  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  her 
husband.  The  answers  were  nnanimonslj  in  his  favonr;  all 
dedared  that  the  matrimonial  bond  between  him  and  the  lady 
Yittoria  was  broken,  since  she  refhsed  to  dwell  with  him/  on 
the  receipt  of  these  letters  he  wrote  to  the  lady  Yittoria  both 
pablidy  and  privately,  enjoining  her  by  her  daty  as  a  wife  to 
join  him  within  a  giyen  period,  and  warning  her,  if  she  did  not 
obey,  that  he  shonld  consider  their  marriage  dissolved,  and  feel 
himself  at  liberty  to  contract  another.  This  was  a  mere  form 
to  give  a  legal  formality  to  their  separation,  for  he  knew  perfectly 
well  that  she  would  not  join  him.  As  she  took  no  notice  of 
these  letters,  he  applied  to  the  magistrates  and  to  the  chnrch 
for  a  sentence  of  divorce  and  a  permission  to  marry  again.  This 
was  a  very  nice  and  delicate  point ;  for  the  anihorities  who  dis- 
solved the  marriage  were  not  guided  by  the  same  laws  mider  which 
it  was  contracted.  Many  passages  of  Scripture  inculcate  the  in- 
dissoluble nature  of  the  marriage  vow ;  the  priest  indeed  had  dis- 
obeyed Gk>d  by  ^'  putting  asunder  what  God  had  joined ;"  but  we 
find  also  that  '^  every  one  that  hath  forsaken  houses,  or  brethren, 
or  sisters,  or  father  or  mother,  or  wife  or  children,  or  lands,  for 
my  name's  sake,  shall  receive  a  hundredfold,  and  shall  inherit 
everlasting  life.'"  This  was  clearly  the  case  with  Caracciolo ;  he 
had  made  all  the  sacrifices  here  recounted,  and  had  he  lived  single 
to  the  close  of  his  life  his  character  would  have  been  almost 
perfiect ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  expected  firom  firail  humanity. 

After  nine  years  of  exile,  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  on  the  10th 
of  January,  1560,  he  married  a  French  lady  named  Anne  Fremeiy ; 
she  was  forly  years  of  age,  a  widow,  and  an  exile  from  Rouen 
on  account  of  religion.  Her  zeal  for  the  gospel  made  her  a 
suitable  consort  for  a  man  who  desired  a  companion  with  whom 
he  oould  converse  on  spiritual  subjects ;  but  she  possessed  neither 
rank,  beauty,  nor  riches.  It  was  not  an  union  of  love,  but  an 
affectionate  firiendship  between  persons  of  difierent  sexes  who 
desired  to  help  each  other  in  their  way  to  heaven.    He  now 

^  See  the  full  reasons  for  tliis  diToroe,  with  the  signatures  of  their  authors,  in 
Zanchi,  Open^  torn.  yiii.         , 
>  Matt.  xiz.  29. 
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regnlated  his  household  on  a  strictlj  economical  plan,  parted 
with  his  two  men-servants  aad  took  women  instead^  and  accom* 
modated  himself  in  an  admirable  manner  to  the  lourgeoia  life  of 
Geneva.  He  was  always  dressed  with  the  utmost  simplicity, 
went  to  market^  and  carried  home  his  purchases  himself*  He 
refused  the  title  of  marquis,  and  preferred  being  called  simply 
Galeazzo ;  but  on  all  festive  occasions  the  place  of  honour  was 
yielded  to  him,  and  he  was  as  much  respected  as  if  he  were  to 
inherit  his  father's  title  and  fortune.  No  persons  of  distinction 
passed  through  Geneva  without  paying  him  a  visit  or  inviting 
him  to  see  them.  In  this  way  he  saw  and  conversed  with  many 
distinguished  persons  of  the  age.  Francesco  and  Alfonso,  princes 
of  the  house  of  Este,  the  prince  of  Salerno,  Ottavio,  duke  of 
Parma,  were  all  solicitous  to  see  a  man  whose  history  was  current 
throughout  Europe.  They  paid  him  the  same  attention  they 
would  have  done  in  his  father's  house  at  Naples,  and  overlooked 
the  simplicity  of  his  dwelling  in  their  admiration  of  the  greatness 
of  his  character.  He  was  remarkably  kind  to  his  countrymen, 
and  associated  with  them  on  the  most  affable  and  sociable  terms. 
His  conversation  shewed  his  good  sense  and  solid  judgment, 
and  his  mind  was  refined  by  experience,  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  characters  of  men.  He  took  pleasure  in  recounting 
his  travels  to  Grermany,  and  related  anecdotes  of  his  intercourse 
with  many  distinguished  persons  at  the  court  of  Charles  Y. 

But  his  greatest  delight  was  in  hearing  and  reading  the  Word 
of  Grod;  he  listened  to  a  sermon  like  a  man  whose  happiness 
was  involved  in  the  truths  it  contained.  Beligious  truth  he 
considered  as  the  nourishment  of  the  soul,  and  as  a  means  of 
drawing  the  heart  to  God,  and  assisting  in  the  path  of  sanctifica- 
tion.  As  elder  of  the  Italian  church  he  was  both  vigilant 
and  conscientious,  carefully  watching  lest  any  kind  of  scandal, 
either  in  doctrine  or  practice,  should  creep  into  the  flock.  His 
penetration  into  character  and  conciliating  manners  furnished 
him  with  the  happy  talent  of  composing  differences.  The  poor 
and  the  sick  were  his  peculiar  care,  ^^  when  the  eye  saw  him  it 
blessed  him,"  for  he  spoke  kindly  and  encouragingly,  and 
awakened  their  affections.  He  never  forgot  while  bestowing 
temporal  relief  to  press  on  their  attention  those  everlasting 
truths  which  ''  were  able  to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation." 

A  few  years  after  the  marriage  of  Galeazzo  he  lost  the  friend 
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who  had  been  his  chief  stay  and  support  during  the  thirteen 
jears  of  his  residence  at  Greneva.^  It  appears  that  manj  years 
after  Calvin's  death  some  dissatisfaction  or  misunderstanding 
arose  between  Galeazzo  and  the  town  council,  so  that  in  con- 
sequence he  had  formed  the  project  of  quitting  Geneva.  The 
departure  of  so  eminent  an  exile  and  a  naturalised  citizen  would 
have  cast  too  great  a  stigma  on  the  town ;  efforts  were  therefore 
made  to  remove  all  cause  of  displeasure,  and  he  remained  to  close 
his  days  in  this  hospitable  refuge^  as  the  following  minutes  of 
the  company  of  pastors  prove. 

"  1 572.  On  Monday  the  5th  May  my  lord  marquis  Galeazzo  de  Carac- 
ciolo  presented  himself  before  the  company  of  pastors  who  were  assembled 
in  the  church  at  the  lecture  of  M.  Ch.  Perrot;  where,  having  declared 
that  he  had  for  a  long  time  past  thought  of  withdrawing  from  this  town, 
and  that  his  affairs  obliged  him  now  to  take  this  step,  he  requested  per- 
mission from  these  genUemen  to  leave,  explaining  to  them  the  causes  of 
his  departure.  They  acknowledged  them  to  be  reasonable,  and  he 
replied  in  the  following  manner.  That  besides  the  great  obligations 
he  was  under  to  them  before,  they  had  now  given  him  occasion  to 
honour  them  still  more,  which  he  would  not  fail  to  do  during  his  whole 
life.  That  he  had  wished  to  take  leave  of  the  company  of  pastors,  to 
thank  them,  and  to  declare  that  he  should  always  consider  himself 
a  part  of  this  church,  hrehis  de  eette  JEglise  ;  and  wherever  he  went  he 
would  shew  both  by  words  and  actions  how  much  he  honoured  and 
reverenced  it.  That  he  wished  he  had  profited  more  by  the  good  example 
he  had  seen,  and  had  better  acquitted  himself  of  the  charges,  or  honours 
rather,  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him,  but  he  hoped  in  this  to  be 
borne  with.  The  brethren  answered  him  briefly.  This  being  oc- 
casioned by  circumstances  which  had  occurred  in  this  church,  aud 
which  some  might  say  were  the  cause  of  his  departure,  they  asked  him 
if  the  company  (of  pastors)  had  given  him  any  offence ;  to  which  he 
replied  that  Ihe  circumstances  which  had  lately  taken  place  in  the 
church  were  not  the  cause  of  his  departure,  though  M.  Jean  Trembley 
had  been  very  rough  in  making  certain  communications  to  him  from 
the  company  which  he  would  have  been  glad  if  he  could  have  avoided, 
and  also  that  M.  Perrot  had  appeared  to  allude  to  him  very  distinctly 
in  a  sermon ;  yet  nevertheless  he  did  not  leave  on  these  accoants,  nor 
did  he  carry  away  with  him  any  dissatisfaction.  The  marquis  Gale- 
azzo de  Caracciolo  deliberated  about  retiring  immediately  from  this 
town ;  but  finding  some  difficulties,  the  whole  matter  was  so  fiilly  dis- 
cussed before  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  our  company  that  he  remained 

1  Calvin  died  on  the  27th  of  May,  1564.  His  death  was  marked  by  a  cross  in 
the  books  of  the  Consistory  with  the  following  entry,  AlU  a  Dim  sahmedy  27  May, 
entre  7  ^B  heurea  du  wnr,  A  few  weeks  before,  he  assembled  the  ministers  and  took 
leave  of  them,  retraced  his  career,  confessed  his  deficiencies,  and  reminded  them 
that  as  he  had  chosen  Beza  for  his  successor,  so  they  must  support  him  in  dis- 
charging the  weighty  duties  of  his  office.  He  then  took  leave  of  each  separately, 
shaking  hands  with  them ;  all  were  in  tears. — ^Jules  Bonnet,  Lettrea,  torn,  ii  p.  379. 

VOL.  n.  GO 
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qniedy,  convinoed  of  tbe  tme  affection  which  they  bare  him,  and  peace 

was  restored."* 

We  seek  in  vain  for  an  explanation  of  the  causes  of  this 
misunderstanding^  bat  it  mnst  have  been  some  very  powerful 
motive  which  could  lead  him  to  think  of  leaving  Geneva  after 
having  been  there  twenty-one  years. 

As  years  drew  on  his  health  began  to  fisdl ;  he  su£feied  much 
from  asthma,  which  prevented  his  lying  down,  and  obliged  him 
frequently  to  walk  his  chamber  the  whole  night,  and  to  shift  his 
position  from  chair  to  chair. 

In  this  state  of  suffering,  when  unable  to  bear  the  slightest 
agitation,  a  visit  from  a  nephew,  the  son  of  a  natural  sister, 
threw  him  into  great  distress  of  mind.  He  had  considered 
all  communication  with  his  family  at  an  end,  and  though  not 
free  from  anxiety  about  his  children,  he  never  expected  to  hear 
of  them  again.  His  surprise  therefore  was  great  when  this 
young  priest,  a  Theatlne,  arrived  with  letters  from  the  lady 
Yittoria  and  from  one  of  his  sons,  once  again  entreating  him  to 
recall  the  past  and  return  to  Naples.  His  abode  at  Geneva, 
they  said,  prevented  his  son  Carlo,  who  had  entered  the  Church, 
from  obtaining  those  ecclesiastical  dignities  to  which  his  rank 
entitled  him. .  But  for  this  he  would  have  been  made  a  bishop 
and  a  cardinal.  Galeazzo,  more  folly  confirmed  than  ever  in 
his  disapprobation  of  the  Eomish  hierarchy,  was  inexpressibly 
shocked  and  distressed  at  this  new  assault.  Distressed  that  his 
son  should  have  entered  on  this  career ;  shocked  that  they  should 
imagine,  after  so  many  painful  sacrifices  and  such  a  lapse  of 
time,  that  he  would  now  turn  back  to  advance  the  worldly 
dignity  of  his  son.  To  shew  the  messenger  how  little  hope  there 
was  of  a  successfol  issue  to  his  errand,  he  threw  the  letters  into 
the  fire,  and  then  in  an  angry  and  raised  tone  of  voice  gravely 
told  him  it  was  needless  to  trouble  him  with  such  requests. 
His  son's  choice  of  life,  if  it  met  with  approval  from  men,  was 
displeasing  to  God,  and  diametrically  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel.  It  was  no  matter  of  regret  to  him  that  he  was  an  obstacle 
to  his  attaining  ecclesiastical  dignities;  he  prayed  that  God 
might  enlighten  the  son  as  he  had  done  the  father,  and  lead  him 
to  renounce  all  artificial  devotion  and  worldly  ambition.     Instead 

1  Segiitre  tenu  par  Mr.  Jean  PinatUt,   Compagnie  det   Fntteurs  de  Omiw, 

(Unedited  MS.) 
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of  being  satisfied  wiih  this  decided  answer,  the  importtmate 
Theatine  returned  again  to  the  charge,  and  even  insulted  Gak- 
azzo  by  offering  him  large  sums  of  money,  boasting  that  he 
had  letters  of  credit  on  the  chief  bankers  of  Lyons,  and  could 
ensnie  his  living  securely  in  any  part  of  Italy  if  he  would  only 
leave  Gkneva.  At  last,  finding  aU  his  arguments  dkiegarded,  he 
had  neconrse  to  reproaches  and  even  to  insults ;  but  the  magis* 
trates  would  not  aUow  Qaleazzo  in  hia  invalid  state  to  be  thus 
tormented,  and  sent  word  to  this  conceited  priest  to  leave  the 
town  and  return  no  more. 

Thus  ended  the  last  conflict  -he  had  to  endure  from  his 
family ;  his  life  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Another  messenger  waa 
indeed  sent,  a  famous  preacher,  who  felt  convinced  that  his 
eloquence  would  act  like  magic  on  the  illustrious  convert  and 
hurry  him  back  to  Naples.  But  when  he  arrived  the  spirit  had 
fled  and  entered  the  abode  of  eternal  rest 

As  his  illness  progressed  his  patience  increased,  and  he  de- 
rived great  consolation  from  meditating  with  lively  gratitude 
on  the  divine  grace  which  had  withdrawn  him  from  the  cor-^ 
ruptions  of  popery  and  fixed  his  faith  on  the  promises  of 
Grod  in  Jesus  Christ  So  earnestly  was  his  heart  raised  to 
heavenly  things,  that  he  seemed  almost  to  forget  his  sufferings 
in  the  joyftd  anticipation  of  eternal  bliss.  He  was  surrounded 
by  every  alleviation  which  human  kindness  could  suggest 
Physicians  exercised  their  skill  to  mitigate  his  pains,  kind 
friends  were  constantly  near  him,  and  his  wife  watched  him 
continually.  His  strength  gradually  declined,  and  the  hour  of 
his  departure  approached.  The  ministers  of  the  church  offered 
up  prayers  around  his  bed,  and  encouraged  him  by  the  promises 
of  the  Gospel.  Thus  accompanied,  his  spirit  entered  into  '^  the 
rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God."  He  died  on  the  7th 
of  May  1586,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years.  His  wife  survived 
him  only  eleven  months.  A  Latin  epitaph^  was  written  to  the 
memory  of  both  him  and  his  wife.  Nearly  the  half  of  his  life 
had  been  spent  at  Geneva.  Prefixed  to  the  French  translation 
of  his  life  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the  heads  of  the  Lucca 
fiEimilies  established  at  Geneva,  congratulating  them  on  the 
decided  and  respectful  manner  in  which  they  had  rejected  the 

*  They  are  snppofled  to  hare  been  written  by  Bar-le-Duc,  one  of  tbe  best  Latin 
poets  of  his  time.    See  Appendix  D. 

oo2 
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overtures  of  the  cardinal  Spinola,  who  invited  them  to  retnm  to 
Lucca  and  to  the  Church  of  Borne.  This  firmness  on  their  part 
induced  the  translator  '^  to  set  before  them  the  example  of  a  noble- 
man who  had  well  merited  the  name  which  Beza  gave  him  of 
a  second  Moses.  He  wished  he  could  have,  given  it  them  in 
the  language  of  their  fathers^  written  bj  Nicola  BalbanP  in  the 
last  century;  but  this  being  very  scarce  he  hopes  they  will 
accept  the  translation  which  he  now  offers  them^  that  they  may 
not  only  understand  how  it  came  to  pass  that  an  Italian  church' 
was  established  at  Geneva,  but  also  know  something  of  the 
great  piety  and  virtue  of  the  early  reformers,  who  from  so  many 
nations  sought  refuge  at  Creneva." 

^  Nicola  Balbani,  of  Lucca,  weaai  to  Genera  in  July,  1557.  He  was  elected 
minister  of  the  Italian  Chorch  25  Hay,  1561,  and  died  1587.  He  wrote  in  Italian, 
and  receiyed  his  information  from  the  marquis  himself.  Storia  dsUa  pita  d«  ShUe- 
msto  Caraeetolo,  Gendve,  1587.  It  was  translated  into  French  by  Teissier  de  L'  Estaag, 
in  1681 ;  into  Latin  in  1596,  with  the  following  title,  QaUacU  Oaraceioli,  Via 
Marchionit  Vita:  QuSt  Canttantia  vera  ChriHiana  Exemplar  rentm proptmitury  tud 
reprinted  in  the  Museum  SeU>etieum^  tom.  ii.  1717.  There  is  a  yery  old  and  Ud 
translation  in  English;  M*Crie  giyes  one  in  his  JKeform.  in  Spain,  The  old 
French  translation  had  become  extremely  rare,  but  it  was  reprinted  at  Genera  in 
1854.    It  is  to  be  found  in  Italian,  in  Giannone,  UUnia  civile  del  regno  ii  NapoU. 

'  See  Appendix  F. 
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PALEAEIO  PBOFESSOB  AT  MILAN. 


UIVITMD  TO  MILAN  A8  FBOFESSOS  OF  BLOaVXNGB — ^ABBITAL  THZBB— LBTTER  TO  HIS 
BOKS— OFBinNO  LBGTUBX — ^LINB  OF  STUDY — THB  STUDY  OF  FHIL060FHY  DI8- 
OOTTBAOED  BY  THB  FBIB8T8 — OOBSESPONDBirOB  WITH  LUIBINO— DI88A.TISFZBD 
WITH  HIS  SAIiABY — ^LBTTEB  TO  THB  SBNATB  OF  MILAlf — HIS  APPOIMTMEMT 
XZ.TENDED  TO  THBEB  YBAB8 — FECUMIAB.Y  DIFFICULTIBS — IHMUinTIBS  OHAKTBD 
BY  THE  SENATB — ^LBTTEB  TO  BBUTO— FBACB  OF  CATBAU  CAMBBB81S — ^BICFBCTTBD 
OONOBBBS  OF  SOYHBEIONS — ^DBATH  OF  HBNBY  n.— ORATION  ON  FBAOB — ^LBTTBB  TO 
THB  BMFBBOB — TO  FEBDINAND-^TO  OBIQONIO— FETITION  TO  THB  CITY  OF  MILAN 
ABOUT  A  HOUBB — TO  KINO  FHILIP-— SKETCH  OF  THB  HISTOBY  OF  THB  WALDBNSBS — 
CLAUDE  BISHOP  OF  TUBIN — MAHBAntB  OF  OABTtTBRTO  AND  MBBINDOL — ^PBBSECU- 
TIONS  OF  THB  WALDBNSBS — ^BFISODB  OF  THBIB  HISTOBY  IN  1848— BMANdPATED 
BY  CABLO  ALBERTO. 

We  left  Paleario  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  retirement 
at  his  villa,  but  his  mind  was  too  active  to  remain  long  un- 
employed ;  and  even  if  his  circumstances  had  not  made  public 
occupation  necessary,  it  is  probable  that  the  desire  for  literary 
distinction  would  have  brought  him  into  the  public  stir.  His 
great  regard  for  the  German  reformers,  and  his  Ghibeline  at- 
tachment to  the  Imperial  party  in  Italy,  made  him  wish  for 
some  employment  under  the  Emperor's  government  at  Milan. 
He  had  probably  expressed  this  desire  to  some  of  his  friends, 
for  at  the  death  of  Majoragio,  professor  of  eloquence  at  Milan 
in  1555,  Paleario  was  invited  to  supply  his  place.  The  dis- 
tinguished talent  of  his  predecessor  made  it  an  honour  to  be 
appointed  his  successor.  Marcantonio  Majoragio  was  bom  on 
a  property  of  that  name  belonging  to  his  family  within  the 
diocese  of  Milan.  In  the  Lombard  wars  they  lost  all  their 
possessions,  his  father  was  taken  prisoner,  and  with  difficulty 
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saved  his  life.  His  son  had  no  resonrce  bat  stadj^  and  to  this 
he  devoted  himself  so  intensely  as  almost  to  put  an  end  to  his 
existence.  The  famous  Cardano  was  at  one  time  his  master, 
and  he  made  such  rapid  progress  that  at  twentjr-six  years  of 
age  he  was  appointed  professor  of  eloquence.  Soon  after  war 
broke  out  afresh,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Ferrara  till 
peace  was  restored.  He  then  returned  to  Milany  where  his 
change  of  name^  was  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime;  but  the 
eloquent  professor  defended  himself  in  such  a  brilliant  oration 
that  he  was  excused  and  recommenced  his  lectures.  He  re- 
yived  the  mode  of  declamation  in  use  among  the  ancientSi  and 
was  one  of  the  great  supports  of  the  distinguished  Milanese 
Academy  called  Trcuformaii^  and  made  most  earnest  and  un- 
successfol  efforts  to  establish  a  public  library  at  Milan.  His 
severe  contest  with  Mario  Nizzeli  on  the  merits  of  Cicero  was 
said  to  have  been  his  only  fault ;  he  was  too  zealous  a  student 
to  live  long,  and  died  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  leaving  behind 
him  a  most  extraordinary  number  of  works  on  various  subjects.* 
We  have  no  exact  date  to  fix  the  period  of  Paleario's  ap- 
pointment, but  as  he  arrived  at  Milan  on  the  16th  of  November, 
and  in  his  first  oration  speaks  of  Charles  V.  having  resigned  his 
kingdoms  to  his  son  Philip,  which  happened  on  the  25th  of 
October  1555,  it  would  seem  that  1556  was  the  year  of  his 
arrival.^  An  interesting  letter  to  his  sons  is  extant,  which  shews 
that  his  first  thought  after  the  warm  and  courteous  reception  he 
had  received  at  Milan,  was  to  write  to  his  children,  exhort  them 
to  study,  commend  their  mother  to  their  attention,  and  inculcate 
obedience  to  her  wishes. 


X  Hia  &m|l7  name  was  Conti,  and  he  was  baptiz^  Antomnaria,  bnt  he  changed 
them  both  into  Marcantonio  Majoragio.  The  literary  fuhion  of  changing  the  name 
zeoeiyed  at  baptism  was  considered  an  offence  against  religion,  notwithstanding  the 
example  set  by  the  Popes.  He  was  bom  26th  of  October,  1614,  died  4th  of  April, 
1556. 

9  Begun  in  1646.  On  the  reception  of  some  noble  members  Majoragio  recited 
some  orations  in  which  he  lauded  the  Academy  as  composed  of  the  flower  of  talent, 
and  reminds  them  of  the  object  for  which  it  was  formed,  moi,  tPmtmdtr§  pn- 
foHthuumU,  di  thqumUmmU  ditewrerey  $  di  openur*  pntdmimimU, 

*  Tiraboscbi,  UtL  Ital.  tom.  yii  p.  304. 

4  This  is  the  more  probable,  from  a  letter  from  Bart  Eioci,  dated  1st  Jannaiy, 
1667,  in  which  while  he  regrets  the  death  of  Majoragio  he  at  the  same  time  con- 
gratulates Paleario  on  his  appointment — Optre  Bmri.  Mieei,  Ub.  iy.  ep.  20. 
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AOHIO  PaLXABIO  to  LaUFBIDIO,  DoEOTBO,  AKD  FeDBO  TlOTILO  Palsjlxio, 

HIS  CHILPBSjr  AHD  HBABT's  DBLIGHT. 

''  I  artiTed  at  Milan  on  the  17th  October.  I  am  mnch  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  the  city,  bo  mnch  bo  that  if  I  had  not  Buch  precious  pledges  as 
yon  to  recall  me,  I  might  fall  in  love  with  this  place  and  quite  forget  Tuscany. 
But  there  is  no  place,  no  assembly  however  celebrated,  which,  without  you  all, 
does  not  appear  to  me  desert  and  solitary.  Orasso^  received  me  in  the  most 
courteous  manner ;  I  am  now  staying  with  him.  Acting  by  his  advice  I 
went  to  visit  all  the  senators  at  their  own  houses,  one  after  the  other,  to  pay 
my  respects  to  them.  These  great  men  received  me  with  the  utmost  polite- 
ness and  attention.  On  the  29th  I  recited  an  oration  in  the  temple  of  the 
Yirgin  at  La  Scala,  in  preeence  of  a  full  asembly  of  the  Senate,  the  govern- 
ors, and  the  pr»tors,  the  treasurers,  the  lawyers  of  the  college  of  juriBprudenoe, 
the  philosopherB,  and  people  of  all  ranks.  The  concourse  of  people  was  bo 
great,  that  not  only  was  the  temple  overflowing,  but  all  the  avenues  of  the  few 
streets  which  led  to  it  were  filled  with  crowds  of  people.  The  next  day  I  was 
accompanied  to  the  gymnasium,  where,  as  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  principal 
aenators,  Don  Aurelio  Agoetino  filled  the  same  office  before,  which  the  Senate 
have  now  conferred  on  me,  except  that  he  only  lectured  on  Latin  authors,  and 
I  am  to  interpret  also  the  Greek  classics.  I  write  you  all  this  that  you  may 
inform  any  friends  who  take  an  interest  in  our  concerns,  and  also  that  you 
may  be  incited  to  virtue  and  the  love  of  study.  Literature  is  the  only 
patrimony  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you.  Our  property  is  small,  our  fields  are 
more  for  beauty  than  profit.  Devastated  by  the  late  Sienese  war,  and  without 
cattle,  they  scarcely  maintain  the  family.  The  municipal  taxes  are  doubled, 
and  we  are  often  required  to  pay  tribute  beyond  our  means.  See  to  what  a 
pass  our  affairs  are  arrived !  What  shaU  I  say  about  your  sisters  P  they  are 
growing  up,  and  in  a  little  time  will  become  members  of  other  families.  They 
will  require  a  dower,  but  we  have  not  a  penny  laid  by.  If  the  harvest  fails 
we  shall  have  no  other  resource  but  great  economy.  I  shaU  also  restrict 
myself  that  I  may  save  a  part  of  my  salary,  though  indeed  this  is  not  very 
easy.  The  long  duration  of  the  French  war  has  made  everything  dearer.  If 
we  find  such  sons-in-law  as  we  wish,  some  of  the  worthy  Lucchese  merchants 
will  furnish  us  with  money  that  we  may  not  be  altogether  unprovided ;  they 
are  more  generous  than  mighty  kings.  If  you  perceive  any  diminution  of 
friendship  on  account  of  my  absence,  it  is  your  part,  my  dear  Lampridio,  as 
the  eldest,  to  revive  and  confirm  their  good  will  by  writing  to  them.  As 
flowers  are  preserved  fresh  by  the  falling  of  the  dew,  so  friendship  is  kept  alive 
by  communication  and  contact. 

"  Console,  if  necessary,  your  mother;  she  has  great  fortitude  of  mind  and 
is  a  most  excellent  person,  but  still  she  is  a  woman.  Take  care  of  the  girls, 
and  watch  over  that  dear  boy  Fedro,  and  do  not  let  evil  companions  spoil  him, 


1  The  same  who  was  governor  of  Siena  in  1542,  and  whose  son  was  put  to  death 
at  Pisa.  Having  so  long  known  Paleario,  and  being  a  distinguished  Milanese 
senator,  in  all  probability  he  procured  him  the  appointment. 
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nor  do  you  let  their  advice  prevail  with  you,  that  I  may  not  feel  imhi^pj  at 
being  from  home  while  yoa  are  so  yomig.  If  you,  as  the  eldest,  govern  the 
house  well,  I  shall  indeed  esteem  myself  fortunate ;  for  I  shall  see  with  my 
own  eyes  that  which  others  desire  should  happen  after  their  death.  Take 
your  mother's  advice  about  the  peasants ;  do  nothing  without  her  consent, 
respect  her  every  wish,  for  your  mother  is  dearer  to  me  than  life.  Tour 
progress  in  study  gives  me  very  great  pleasure,  for  I  wish  you,  my  dear 
Lampridio,  to  devote  yourself  to  philosophy,  and  particularly  to  Greek  litera- 
ture. Fedro,  who  I  hope  will  study  civil  law,  should  rather  take  up  Latin, 
so  that  every  one  may  know  that  not  only  am  I  so  happy  as  to  have  vexy 
good  sons,  but  also  that  they  are  brought  up  in  my  own  line  of  study."' 

Paleario  opened  his  academical  course  at  Milan  with  an 
oration  on  the  plan  of  study*  he  intended  to  follow.  After  some 
complimentary  expressions  to  the  Milanese,  whom  he  had  often 
heard  mentioned  with  praise  in  Tuscany,  he  tells  them  that  the 
dignity  of  their  Senate  and  the  equity  of  their  laws  had  often 
excited  a  desire  to  be  among  them ;  and  now^  without  any  merit 
on  his  part,  he  has  been  invited  by  official  letters  in  the  name  of 
king  Philip,  and  has  himself  experienced  their  munificence,  for 
they  have  assigned  him  an  ample  stipend  as  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin  literature,  and  in  consideration  of  the  journey  and 
his  peculiar  circumstances,  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part, 
they  have  increased  his  salary;  for  this  he  offers  them  his 
thanks,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  money,  a  thing  lightly 
regarded  by  him  except  in  as  far  as  it  is  necessaiy  for  the 
education  of  his  children  and  the  support  of  his  family.  He 
hopes  to  make  a  return  by  his  successfiil  plan  of  study,  about 
which  they  are  assembled  to  hear  him  discourse. 

He  then  goes  on  to  remark  that  those  two  branches  of  study 
which  were  formerly  so  closely  united,  are  now,  by  the  inertness 
and  idleness  of  the  enemies  of  learning,  totally  disjoined.  The 
knowledge  of  things  and  the  graces  oif  oratory  were  both  dili- 
gently cultivated  by  the  ancients.  To  neglect  either,  seems  like 
turning  study  into  a  farce.  For  if  you  wish  to  develop  ideas, 
how  can  this  be  done  without  lucid  explanations  and  dear 
definitions,  in  order  to  convey  just  apprehensions  to  the  mind 
in  appropriate  language?  Before  we  can  clearly  express  our 
ideas  they  must  be  accurately  understood;  these  two  things, 
though  in  themselves  distinct,  cannot  be  divided.     As  the  sonl 

1  Paleaiii  Opera,  lib.  ir.  ep.  30. 

«  Oratio  xni.  Jk  natUme  itudiorum  quorum  habita  JtedtolanL-^Tsl  Op.  p.  176. 
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cannot  be  separated  firom  the  body,  the  graces  of  oratory  should 
ever  accompany  the  difinsion  of  knowledge.  It  is  surprising 
how  men,  hoping  to  gain  a  reputation  for  wisdom,  fill  huge 
Tolumes  with  a  farrago  of  words ;  forgetting  that  wisdom  does 
not  consist  in  being  acquainted  with  some  particles  of  knowledge, 
or  in  having  studied  a  single  branch  of  science,  if  they  are 
unable  to  express  their  own  thoughts  and  ideas  in  a  proper 
jnanner.  Many  who  have  studied  literature  firom  childhood  are 
satisfied  with  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  as  they 
advance  in  years  think  little  of  philosophy  and  the  nobler 
branches  of  knowledge.  Some  indeed  have  minds  of  so  dull 
41  nature,  and  others  will  not  take  the  trouble.  -How  deplorable 
is  this  stolidity ;  to  have  in  our  hands  day  and  night  the  works 
of  the  ancients,  who  have  transmitted  to  us  so  much  wisdom  and 
•knowledge,  and  not  to  be  able  to  profit  by  them. .  •  •  .  To  those 
whose  profession  it  is  to  teach,  what  can  be  more  disgraceful 
than  to  be  ignorant  of  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  well?  or 
what  more  unworthy  of  a  liberal  mind  than  to  refuse  to  advance 
fsurther  than  the  entrance  of  the  temple  of  learning  ? 

On  this  account,  Senators,  I  have  always  admired  the  good 
judgment  of  your  citizens,  with  whom  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing,  because  they  know  how  to  unite  eloquence 
with  knowledge.  Among  the  orators  chosen  by  the  Milanese 
to  teach  civil  law,  there  are  eloquent  jurists  and  profound 
lawyers,  who  confer  honour  on  the  Italian  gymnasium.  To  hear 
them,  you  might  imagine  they  had  just  left  the  schools  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  To  say  nothing  of  the  talents  of  the  Milanese, 
and  their  devotion  to  study  under  eloquent  and  learned  masters, 
how  admirable  is  the  Ticinese  academy.  It  is  not  far  firom  the 
city.  You  often  communicate  with  these  philosophers  and  they 
with  you ;  according  to  the  progress  of  the  Ticino  studies,  so  do 
the  conversations  and  discussions  of  the  Milanese  prosper. 
Thus  accustomed  fi'om  childhood  to  purity  of  diction,  and 
brought  up  in  this  school  of  philosophy,  they  cannot  endure  vain 
empty  orations.  If  I  had  not  been  convinced,  O  Senators,  that 
the  most  learned  are  always  the  most  indulgent,  I  should  not 
have  ventured  to  come  among  you.  As  the  Latin  and  Greek 
authors  which  a  professor  is  called  to  interpret  are  very  numerous, 
I  am  quite  disposed  to  adapt  my  teaching  to  your  ideas,  and 
desirous  of  being  guided  by  your  wishes. 
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Yonr  citjr^  Senators,  has  been  assigned  by  the  most  wise  and 
prudent  Emperor,  Charles  Y.,  to  his  son  Philip,  a  religions, 
powerful,  and  happy  king,  the  ruler  and  governor  of  manj  king- 
doms, conferred  on  him  bj  his  father,  or  to  speak  more  properly 
by  God.  Milan  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  Cisalpine  Gtinl;  it 
has  great  advantages  both  in  peace  and  war;  strong  by  natore 
and  by  art,  it  is  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  repulse  the  incursions 
of  its  enemies  either  from  the  Alps  or  firom  any  other  quarter. 
Bich  in  its  fertile  fields  and  its  ingenious  artisans,  it  is  esteemed 
by  the  Emperor  worthy  of  being  ruled  by  an  honorable  and 
respected  Senate,  who  regulate  the  affairs  of  Italy. 

He  then  explains  the  plan  of  study  he  proposes  to  follow. 
He  intends  interpreting  the  Politics  of  Aristotle,  that  prince  of 
philosophers,  firom  Greek  into  Latin,  and  he  will  read  and  ex- 
plain the  orations  of  Marcus  Tullius,  whose  eloquent  discourses 
even  surpass  those  of  the  Greek  orators  in  richness  and  harmony 
of  expression.  He  launches  out  into  an  enthusiastic  eulogium 
on  the  intellectual  acquirements  and  reasoning  faculties  of  the 
Boman  orator,  and  then  apostrophises  the  transcendent  wisdom 
of  Aristotle,  admired  by  antiquity  and  venerated  by  posterity. 
Notwithstanding  the  innumerable  books  which  are  lost,  so  many 
remain  that  even  the  incursions  of  the  barbarous  Goths  and 
Vandals,  as  well  as  the  Saxons,  have  not  been  able  either  by  fire 
or  sword  to  destroy  them  all.  He  will  take  him  for  his  guide 
who  has  opened  an  easy  way  to  philosophy,  the  mother  of  all  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  teacher  of  that  just  method 
of  reasoning  by  which  we  neither  deceive,  nor  are  deceived. 
Addressing  himself  to  the  youth  who  were  to  be  the  objects  of  his 
labours,  he  explains  that  by  pursuing  this  method  they  will 
acquire  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  and  at  the  same  time  a  knowledge  of  things;  t^iis 
plan  he  is  persuaded  will  meet  with  approval.  If  some  striking 
thought  of  Demosthenes  or  Plato  occurs  when  he  is  lecturing  on 
Aristotle  or  Xenophon,  he  intends  referring  to  their  writings, 
citing  the  passage  and  descanting  on  its  merits;  but  he  will 
diverge  only  with  moderation  and  in  following  the  train  of 
thought  suggested  by  his  author,  in  contrast  to  the  arid  mind 
which  cannot  get  beyond  the  precise  meaning  of  words.^  Variety 

1  Contra  iii£iii8  interpres  semper  aiid^  ac  jejunS  agit,  qixaii  religione  afltriotai^ 
ne  prsBter  verbonun  interpretationem  quiequam  dicat     (p.  182.) 
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IB  not  {orliddeany  though  it  is  too  often  neglected  by  profeasors. 
What  reason  is  there  whj  a  rich  and  floweiy  field  shonld  not  be 
set  forth  by  the  splendour  of  rhetoric? 

He  then  alludes  to  other  subjects  which  will  claim  their  at- 
tention. The  science  of  niunbers^  which  the  Greeks  called 
arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  music,  are  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. The  sciences,  as  has  been  said,  are  all  so  closely  con- 
nected that  they  can  scarcely  be  disjoined.  If  they  resembled 
their  ancestors  more,  they  would  understand  things  better,  and 
he  entreats  the  yomig  men  to  vie  with  each  other  to  improve  in 
those  studies  that  they  may  rival  their  fathers. 

Thuft  while  searching  out  the  secrets  of  nature,  they  may 
elevate  their  thoughts  to  heaven,  and  contemplate  the  divine 
mind  which  presides  over  the  stars  and  rules  the  world.  Thus 
in  this  extensive  sphere  of  knowledge  imitating  the  Divinity  that 
we  may  also  live  a  heavenly  life,  not  existing  for  ourselves  alone 
but  for  our  country,  our  relations  and  friends,  and  for  the  whole 
human  race.  This  is  the  great  aim  of  wise  men,  this  is  the 
scope,  the  object,  I  had  almost  said  the  life,  of  the  blessed. 
Here,  when  wearied  with  study,  we  find  a  sweet  repose.  Such 
is  the  strength  of  this  wisdom,  that  once  acquired,  the  mind  can 
never  remain  indolently  passive,  but  is  ever  meditating  some 
honorable  undertaking.  Such  men,  like  public  architects,  fortify 
and  sustain  the  state,  and  are  considered  as  oracles  by  kings  and 
rulers  of  the  people.  Then  addressing  himself  to  the  young  men 
who  are  to  benefit  by  his  labours  and  his  vigils,  he  entreats  them 
to  rouse  themselves  to  an  emulation  worthy  of  their  aspiring 
minds,  and  exhorts  them  to  prosecute  those  domestic  studies 
transmitted  to  them  by  their  fathers ;  for  it  will  be  pleasing  to 
the  Emperor,  acceptable  to  Philip  your  duke  and  king,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  who  appear  to  me  not  so  much  an  assembly 
of  men  as  a  council  of  immortals.^ 

In  reading  this  oration  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  philosophy 
was  in  those  days  almost  a  forbidden  subject.  The  priests,  who 
dreaded  free  enquiry  into  the  all-important  subjects  of  morality 
and  religion,  were  desirous  of  confining  the  mind  within  the 
circle  of  their  own  ignorance,  and  keeping  it  occupied  with 
dry  jejune  puerilities,   lest  the  fiill  development  of  the  in- 

1  Cordially  agreeing  with  Paleario  in  the  aridity,  to  Bay  nothing  of  the  in- 
elegance, of  a  yerbal  translation,  we  have  endeaTonred  to  give  a  condenBed  summary 
of  his  ideas,  rather  than  his  words,  in  this  classical  oration. 
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tellectaal  faculties  should  undermine  their  authority.  The 
study  of  the  ancients,  and  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers 
with  the  aid  of  Aristotle's  logic,  helped  to  free  the  intellect  firom 
its  shackles.  To  a  reflecting  mind  the  transition  was  easy  from 
human  authority  to  Divine.  An  examination  of  the  Scriptures 
proved  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Divine  word  to  debase  the 
intellect,  and  that  on  the  contrary  the  purest  moral  philosophy 
was  to  be  found  there.  Both  at  Siena  and  Lucca  Paleario 
had  been  obliged  to  struggle  with  prejudice,  and  to  lead  the  way 
in  endeavouring  to  form  a  taste  for  the  higher  branches  of 
knowledge,  besides  being  exposed  to  the  wayward  caprices  of 
uneducated  men. 

The  first  letter  in  the  supplement  of  Paleario's  epistles  is  one 
from  him  to  Andrea  Marino,  a  young  man  who  had  been  his 
pupiL  From  the  tenor  of  the  letter  he  seems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  some  importance,  to  whom  Paleario  had  recommended 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Rosario,  who  also  had  given  Marino 
some  instruction,  and  in  whose  name  as  well  as  his  own  Paleario 
commended  their  pupil's  excellence.  Marino  answers  in  the 
same  courteous  style.  Bosario  had  just  left  him,  and  Paleario's 
letter  had  revived  his  sorrow  for  his  departure.  He  speaks 
of  Grimaldo,  who  appears  to  have  been  Rosario's  brother,  setting 
out  for  Spain  to  king  Philip ;  his  return  will  depend  on  the  king 
of  Spain's  marriage,^  which  perhaps  on  account  of  the  court 
mourning  may  be  delayed  till  next  year;  and  hopes  Paleario 
whenever  he  has  leisure  isriU  come  and  spend  as  much  time  as 
possible  with  him.* 

The  next  letter  in  the  series  is  one  to  Aonio  Paleario  from 
Francesco  Luisino,  who  writes  from  Spain  through  a  mutual 
friend  called  Michele  Bruto,  who  is  returning  to  Italy.  After 
a£Eectionately  expressing  his  regard,  he  tells  Paleario  that  in  his 
travels  in  Germany  and  Belgium  and  during  his  stay  in  England 
he  had  never  forgotten  his  delightiul  conversation  at  the  enter- 
tainment of  Ottaviano  Pepoli,  when  the  two  Milanese  dined 
with  him,  *^  though  before  this  I  had  read  your  books  in  which 
you  have  shewn  such  great  erudition  and  eloquence."  They  are 
indeed  fortunate  who  have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  his  society 

>  To  Elizabeth  of  France. 

'  This  letter  ifl  dated  Milaa,  22iid  November,  1659. 
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and  the  great  variety  of  his  instractions.  Andrea  Marino  is  on 
this  account  to  be  congratulated.  Bruto. gives  a  high  character 
of  the  virtues  and  talents  of  this  young  man.  **  Oh,  were  I  but  at 
liberty,"  he  says,  "  weary  as  I  am  of  so  much  discomfort  and  so 
many  journies,  to  return  to  you,  my  dear  Paleario ;"  but  of  this 
he  did  not  see  at  present  much  prospect,  and  can  only  wish 
that  he  may  live  till  that  happy  moment  arrives.  *'  Bruto  has 
his  boots  and  spurs  on ;  he  means  to  travel  very  fast,  changing 
horses  often,  first  in  France  and  then  in  Italy."* 

To  this  letter  Paleario  made  the  following  reply : — 

AoKio  Palbabio  to  Fbakcssco  Lmsiiro. 

''Andrea  Marino  delivered  me  your  letter,  which  I  read  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  if  I  had  heard  you  speaking ;  for  it  is  written  with  attic  wit  and 
that  peculiar  kindness  for  which  you  are  so  remarkably  distinguished.  If 
your  and  my  Bruto  had  appeared  personally  before  me  it  would  in  some  degree 
have  mitigated  my  great  desire  to  see  you.  For  he  being  so  attached  to  you, 
and  also  so  much  beloved  on  account  of  his  similarity  of  life  and  talent, 
I  should  almost  have  fancied  I  saw  yourself.  He  would  have  added  many 
other  things,  recounting,  like  the  Menelaus  of  Homer,  your  journey  from 
Belgium  to  England  and  from  thence  to  Spain.  About  our  dear  Gregorio. 
Qood  heavens!  with  what  pleasure  I  should  have  heard  what  is  reported 
by  others,  t&at  he  is  now  quite  well,  for  when  he  went  away  he  suffered  from 
weakness  of  stomach.  Surely  that  air  favours  the  digestion,  for  Spain  is 
warmer  than  our  Italy,  because  it  is  seated  on  the  ocean  and  has  a  western 
aspect.  This  is  why  the  Spaniards  are  more  resolute  in  government,  and  are 
less  enervated  though  they  live  in  so  refined  a  country.  It  is  scarcely  credible 
how  much  they  possess  of  that  heroic  virtue  which  is  the  essence  of  command. 
Thus  have^they  been  able  to  extend  their  dominion  to  other  kingdoms. 
I  envy  you  for  being  near  those  by  whose  favour  your  virtue  will  become 
more  illustrious  through  increase  of  fortune  and  dignity.  I  am  tied  here  with 
a  very  moderate  stipend,  occupied  in  public  lectures  on  Latin  and  Greek. 
I  do  not  say  how  much  I  dislike  this  work.  But  I  have  noble  and  dis- 
tinguished scholars,  and  my  labour  is  not  thrown  away.  The  young  men 
write  in  Latin  and  Greek.  To  please  you  I  send  you  some  of  their  xpoyvfu^dtr- 
/una  (exercises),  in  order  that  you  may  at  the  same  time  pity  my  lot  that  the 
reward  of  such  daily  labour  is  so  trifling  an  annual  salaxy,  and  I  have  to  work 
so  hard  to  gain  it  that  my  life  seems  a  burthen.  Ask  Rosario  what  in- 
dignities we  have  to  suffer  when  we  go  to  the  treasurer,  and  how  we  have  to 
stand  daily  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  treasury.  This  is  a  very  hard  thing  for 
studious  men,  and  in  my  mind  indecorous.  I  willingly  write  you  this  to 
console  you  and  make  you  suffer  with  patience ;  in  thinking  of  your  own 
troubles  you  may  also  remember  ours.    For  though  you  are  not  free  £rom 


^  Dated  Toledo,  13th  January,  1560.    Palearii  Opera^  ace.  nov.  ep.  4. 
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160,  yoa  anbappy  in  oompuiMii  with  ma.  I  wofold  rather  bsw  ^okaa 
of  your  affain  with  Bnito.  When  he  oomea  to  me,  after  haTing  emhnmd 
him  in  the  way  you  know,  I  shall  anxiously  aak  all  about  your  aentimanto  "^ 

A  letter  addressed  by  Faleario  to  the  Senate  of  Milan  shews 
that  his  appointment,  which  was  at  first  fixed  for  one  year^  was 
afterwards  extended  to  a  period  of  three  jeazs. 

AoKio  Paleahio  to  thx  Senatb  of  Milan. 

**  Although  when  I  set  out  last  year  for  the  metropolis  of  all  Cisalpme 
Ghtul  (Milan)  everything  appeared  promising  and  agreeable,  and  the  aooonnto 
I  had  received  by  letter  of  the  hospitalify  of  your  eountiy  and  the  Idn^en 
of  its  inhabitants  were  veiy  encouraging,  yet  your  noble  liberality,  whiek 
I  may  call  almost  regal,  has  surpassed  my  utmost  expectations.  I  wu 
loaded,  0  Senators,  with  your  benefits ;  you  anticipated  my  thanks  with  new 
gifts  before  I  had  fulfilled  the  smallest  port  of  my  duty.  Therefore,  whatoFV 
study  and  diligence  I  may  devote  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  notfaxng  that 
I  can  do  can  ever  be  upon  a  par  with  your  kindness  and  liberalify.  And  as 
you  are  in  all  things  superior  both  in  virtue  and  dignity,  it  necessarily  fbiiowv 
that  all  my  acquirements  are  inferior.  Thus  in  my  littleness  I  despnr 
of  being  able  to  make  a  return  either  for  the  number  or  the  frequency  of  yoor 
benefits,  and  there  is  no  room  left  me  to  return  sufficient  thanks.  Attribute 
this  then,  0  Senators,  to  your  position,  by  which,  while  yoa  so  greatly  exod  in 
prudence,  justice,  and  magnanimity,  you  are  also  superior  in  ooiigrtesy,  iHnch 
properly  belongs  to  me,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  task  of  interpreting  Onek 
and  Latin.  Yon  have  extended  my  appointment  to  three  yean,  a  fiiTOiir 
which  I  not  only  willingly  but  gratefully  receive,  and  the  duties  of  wiiich 
I  shall  endeavour  to  discharge  in  a  mimner  which,  if  not  corresponding  to  the 
munificence  of  your  liberality,  will  be  in  some  degree  eonformable  to  the 
hopes  of  the  rising  youth."* 

Paleario  seems  never  to  have  been  qnite  free  fix)m  pecuniaiy 
dxfScultieSy  and  there  exists  a  letter  which  he  wrote  fix>m  Milan 
without  date,  probably  to  Pietro  Vettori,  m  which  he  says,  "  May 
all  the  love  you  have  shewn  to  me  turn  to  your  good,  my  dear 
Pietro.  I  entreat  you  to  attend  to  the  commission  I  gave  jon 
If  God  had  not  helped  me  to  get  this  money  I  should  have  been 
lost.  How  I  regret  not  having  listened  at  first  to  the  advice 
of  my  Tuscan  friends  who  counselled  me  in  so  friendly  a  manner. 
But  it  is  not  easy,  nay  it  is  impossible,  to  recall  the  past  As 
you  haye  had  something  to  do  with  this  affair,  allow  me  to  lore 
you  in  return,  and  may  all  men  know  how  much  you  have 
shewn  that  you  wish  to  be  beloved  and  esteemed  by  me." 

The  letter  written  by  Paleario  to  Luisino  would  appear  both 

'  Palearii  OperOf  aoc  noT.  ep.  4.  *  Lassen  jKmmK. 
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unintelligible  and  inconBistent  with  his  expressed  satisfaction 
to  the  Senate  of  Milan^  were  it  not  explained  by  the  following 
epistle  to  Bnito  after  his  salary  was  increased  and  various 
priirileges  and  advantages  granted  him  by  the  Senate.  He  was 
joined  by  his  family^  and  provisions  were  allowed  him  after  the 
year  1559  by  order  of  the  Senate.' 

Aomo  Palsabio  to  Giovakki  Michele  Bbttto. 

"  Though  I  know  you  have  acted  firom  the  kindest  motiyee  in  publishing 
my  productions  among  the  letters  of  eminent  men,  yet  I  could  ha^e  wished 
that  you  had  first  let  me  know  that  I  might  have  perfectly  understood  your 
idea.  I  would  then  have  anticipated  your  desire  to  have  a  few  examples  of 
letters  elucidating  some  passages  of  ancient  authors.  But  coming  from  Spain 
and  passing  through  France,  you  did  not  wish  in  publishing  these  little  books 
to  lose  the  opportunity  of  doing  me  honour.  I  entreat  you  by  our  friendship 
and  by  my  regard  for  you,  that  if  you  publish  a  new  edition  you  will  let  me 
know,  because  I  wish  that  one  of  my  letters,  of  which  I  will  send  you  a  copy, 
should  be  inserted  with  the  others  in  your  books.    See  how  much  I  give  you 

to  do A  certain  ape  published  one  of  my  Jietters  as  his  own,  altered 

it  slightly,  and  obliterated  my  name  and  that  of  Yincenzio  Portico,  a  noble 
citizen  of  Lucca  and  an  eloquent  and  witty  lawyer,  to  whom  I  had  written 
this  same  epistle  a  few  years  ago.  I  fear,  when  he  sees  that  it  is  claimed  by 
another,  lest  he  should  suspect  either  that  it  had  been  written  by  tlus  man, 
or  that  I  had  unhandsomely  given  it  to  him.  I  wish  also  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  letter  written  to  Luisino.  It  was  written  while  war  was  raging, 
the  taxes  greatly  increased,  and  the  public  treasury  exhausted.  I  do  not 
know  what  at  that  time  I  should  have  done,  had  I  not  been  assisted  by  the 
generosity  of  the  president  Origonio  and  the  liberality  of  the  Senate.  If  the 
munificence  of  the  treasurer  and  the  favourable  disposition  to  literature  among 
the  Ediles  of  the  Decurione  had  not  come  to  my  aid,  I  should  certainly  have 

had  to  learn  what  it  was  to  maintain  a  family  in  time  of  war Here 

everything  is  magnificent  and  costly ;  men  live  splendidly  and  delicately ;  and 
during  the  greatest  scardty  we  wanted  nothing.  In  the  most  calamitous 
times  of  the  state  my  salaiy  was  paid,  privileges  were  granted  me,  satisfaction 
was  expressed  with  my  labours,  and  I  received  proofs  of  good  will  from  the 
whole  dty.  Then  followed  the  much-desired  and  most  precious  peace,  and  the 
affinity  contracted  between  the  great  kings,  and  my  position  was  greatly 
improved.  Something  perhaps  would  have  been  added  if  my  oration  on  the 
I  peace,  which  was  full  of  delight  and  public  rgoioing,  had  reached  the  great 
king  Philip  before  the  unhappy  death  of  his  father-in-law,  Henry  king  of 
France.  On  account  of  this  misfortune  it  now  loses  its  effect  But  that  my 
labour  may  not  be  entirely  lost,  and  to  avoid  its  being  intercepted  by  any  one, 
I  have  arranged  with  the  printer  who  will  send  you  some  letters  printed  with 


^  See  Appendix  A. 
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the  types  of  our  ootintry ;  so  that  if  the  second  edition  of  your  book^  should 
be  delayed,  the  ape  will  not  meanwhile  be  allowed  to  eznlt.  By  publishing  the 
letter  with  my  own  name  he  will,  like  the  prating  Orazio,  receive  the  punish- 
ment due  to  lus  rashness  and  impudence.    Adieu.    Milan."' 

The  peace  of  Cateau  Cambresis,  which  was  signed  the  3rd  of 
April  1559}  was  based  on  the  conditions  agreed  on  at  Cambraj 
thirty  years  before.  The  same  articles  which  had  been  so  often 
broken  by  the  restless  ambition  of  the  Pope  and  other  princes 
were  now  brought  forward  afresh.' 

The  mighty  mind  which  for  more  than  thirty  years  had  ruled 
the  destinies  of  Europe  was  no  more.  His  riyal^  Francis^  had  also 
disappeared,  and  by  this  peace  the  Spanish  dominion  in  Italy 
was  established  and  confirmed,  and  for  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  after,  the  French  abstained  from  invasion  of  the  Peninsula. 
Meanwhile  Italy  tasted  ^^the  sweets  of  an  inglorious  peace,'' 
says  a  modem  writer.  During  this  long  period  the  Italians 
bowed  their  heads  to  foreign  dominion  without  a  struggle.  The 
number  of  rulers  was  diminished,  and  peace  at  any  price  was 
hailed  as  a  long  desired  and  much  coveted  blessing. 

Milan  and  its  dependencies  now  became  the  xmdistiirbed 
possession  of  Philip  II.  It  extended  from  the  Adda  to  the 
Sesia,  comprehending  Alexandria  and  the  adjacent  provinces, 
and  joined  the  Imperial  fiefs  in  Lombardy.^  To  the  Spanish 
crown  also  belonged  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  island  of  Sardinia, 

The  kingdom  of  Savoy  lay  to  the  west,  and  its  sovereign 
Emmanuel  Filiberto,  so  long  deprived  of  his  states,  now  re- 
gained possession  of  all  his  dominions  except  some  of  the  towns 
held  temporarily  by  the  French.'  The  active  part  taken  by  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  his  near  relationship  to  Charles  V.,.  had 
made  him  more  Spanish  than  Italian.  His  warlike  character  was 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  independence  in  his  states,  and  the 

^  For  an  acooimt  of  Giovan.  Michele  Bruto,  see  Mazzuchelli,  SeriU,  ItaL  torn.  ii. 
pt.  iy.  p.  2248 ;  and  Tiraboschi,  Lett.  Ital.  tom.  yii.  p.  264.  The  Tolume  of  Latin 
letters  here  alluded  to  was  publiahed  at  Lyons. 

s  MiaeelL  GoU,  Bom.  yol.  ii.  p.  169. 

>  See  Du-Hont,  Corpt  Dipiomattque, 

*  Balbo,  Somntario  <f  lUUia, 

'  Torino,  Chieri,  Pinerolo,  ChiyaMO,  and  YiUanoya  d'Aati;  Yeroelli  and  Asti 
were  ganisoned  by  the  Spaniards  tUl  the  French  eyacuated  the  oountry.  The  duke 
did  not  recoyer  the  whole  of  the  towns  till  1574. — Idem.  See  Moratori,  Ajmali, 
tom.  X.  p.  273. 
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resolute  determination  of  the  people  seconded  the  firmness  of 
their  prince. 

To  confirm  the  stabilitj  of  the  peace  the  sovereigns  con- 
tracted matrimonial  alliances  with  each  other.  Henry  gave  his 
eldest  daughter  Elizabeth  to  Philip  II.,  the  widower  of  Maiy  of 
England.  Mande,  his  second  daughter,  married  the  duke  of 
Lorraine,  and  Marguerite  de  Yalois,  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  was 
given  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  for  whom  it  was  said  she  had  long 
indulged  a  preference.  In  order  to  unite  religious  concord  with 
the  blessings  of  a  general  peace,  a  congress  of  sovereigns  proposed 
to  meet  the  Pope  at  Bologna  and  persuade  him  to  reassemble  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Measures  were  also  to  be  taken  for  crushing 
the  Ottoman  power  and  shutting  it  out  of  the  Mediterranean. 
But  these  projects  were  all  overturned  by  a  disastrous  and 
&tal  accident,  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  court  festivities,  befel 
Henry  of  France  and  caused  his  death. 

Great  entertainments  and  public  rejoicings  followed  upon  the 
arrangement  of  these  royal  marriages.  Tournaments  and  joust- 
ings,  the  pastimes  of  the  day,  were  Henry's  great  delight :  an 
accomplished  knight^  agile  and  adroit,  he  excelled  in  every  feat 
of  arms.  For  two  days  he  conquered  every  one  who  entered  tlj/e 
lists  with  him ;  but  on  the  third  day,  the  28th  of  June,  as  he 
was  leaving  the  field,  where  he  had  already  broken  two  or  three 
lances,  he  met  Montgomery,  captain  of  the  Scottish  guard, 
holding  his  lance  at  rest.  The  king,  excited  by  his  previous 
success,  determined  to  vanquish  him  also,  and  hastily  closing 
his  visor  without  fastening  it,  rushed  on  Montgomery ;  but  he, 
equally  dexterous,  broke  his  lance  against  the  king's  helmet. 
The  shock  made  his  visor  fly  open,  and  in  a  moment  the  broken 
lance  was  thrust  into  the  king's  eye  with  such  violence  that 
a  splinter  went  through  the  head*  The  blow  was  mortal ;  the 
steel  had  entered  the  brain :  he  lost  all  consciousness,  and  after 
lingering  in  stupor  for  fifteen  days,  expired  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  in  the  very  height  of  enjoyment,  aged  forty-four  years. 
He  was  a  weak  and  libertine  prince,  and  was  only  regretted 
because  his  successor  Francis  II.  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  not  more  fit  than  his  father  to  hold  the  reins  of  power. 

The  reformers  had  acquired  both  strength  and  numbers  during 
Henry's  reign,  notwithstanding  the  severity  with  which  he  had 
persecuted  them.     Having  been  told  that  even  his  parliament 

▼01*.  II.  H  K 
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was  infected  with  heretical  opinions,  the  king  pfesented  himself 
one  day  at  a  meeting  called  Mercurialea^  because  they  met  on 
a  Wednesday.  It  was  a  kind  of  committee  of  the  diief  raembeis 
of  the  parliament.  They  were  speaking  when  Heniy  entered, 
and  were  desired  to  go  on  with  their  discussions  as  if  the  king 
were  not  present.  Lonis  Dofonr  and  Anne  Dnbonrg  boldlj 
adverted  to  the  corrupt  state  of  morals,  and  complained  of  the 
penalties  inflicted  on  men  who  were  guilty  of  no  other  dime 
than  that  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  desiring  to  oonfonn  theii 
£Etith  and  conduct  to  the  divine  word.  They  proposed  the  calling 
of  a  general  Council,  and  that  persons  should  not  be  proeecated 
for  their  religious  opinions.  Several  other  members  spoke  on 
the  same  side,  though  less  openly;  among  these  the  eminent 
historian  De  Thou  gave  a  modified  opinion.  The  president, 
Minart,  rose  in  his  turn  and  advocated  the  extirpation  of  heresy 
by  fire  and  sword.  The  king  at  the  close  of  the  session  ordered 
Montgomery,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  to  arrest  Dufour  and 
Dubourg,  who  had  spoken  the  most  boldly.  In  reply  to  ail 
entreaties  in  their  favour  he  pressed  on  judicial  proceedings 
against  them,  and  swore  that  they  should  be  burnt  unda  liis 
Q^m  eyes. 

This  happened  only  two  days  before  Henry  received  Us 
mortal  wound.  The  people,  ever  prone  to  mark  coincidences, 
saw  in  this  visitation  the  superintending  will  of  Providence. 
The  hand,  they  said,  which  had  arrested  the  councillors  Iiad 
extinguished  the  eye  which  was  to  see  them  burnt.  It  was 
even  observed  that  the  king  breathed  his  last  at  the  very  hour 
of  the  day  on  which  he  committed  the  members  of  parliament 
to  prison.  De  Beze*  says  that  the  chamber  in  which  the  king 
lay  in  state  was  hung  with  tapestry,  on  which  was  represented 
the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  with  the  words,  '^  Saul,  Saul,  why 
persecutest  thou  me?"  and  that  the  constable  Montgomeiy, 
fearing  the  application,  had  it  changed  for  other  draperies. 

Looking  forward  to  the  meeting  of  a  congress  of  sovereigns 
at  Milan,  Paleario,  in  his  joy  at  the  establishment  of  concord, 
wrote  an  oration  on  peace,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
Philip  king  of  Spain,  and  Henry  of  France.    He  hoped  to  have 

1  CliarleB  vm.  conyened  them  eveiy  week,  Louis  xn.  ererT'  fortniglit,  md 
FranciB  i.  every  tluee  weeks. — Anquetil,  Hiti,  d$  France,  torn,  vi  p.  622, 
>  Mut  d$9  Eglim  Iteformeet. 
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recited  it  in  their  presence,  but  as  the  congress  never  met  it  was 
printed  among  his  works.  In  this  oration  he  dwells  in  the 
most  feeling  manner  on  the  miseries  of  war  and  the  craelty 
of  the  TurkS)  and  with  facile  eloquence  describes  them  as  the 
terror  of  the  christian  name  throughout  the  world.  He  praises 
the  peace  as  good,  useful,  and  necessary,  and  enlarges  at  pleasure 
on  these  three  points,  and  on  the  happy  auspices  under  which  the 
lojal  mamagea  were  contracted. 

He  addresses  those  who,  compassionating  the  misfortunes 
of  the  country,  are  mindful  of  the  public  weal.  Wearied  with 
perpetual  warfare,  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  torn  by 
civil  dissensions,  exposed  to  the  devastations  of  the  military, 
their  towns  were  destroyed,  their  villas  abandoned.  Agriculture 
was  at  an  end,  the  cattle  neglected,  and  commerce  impossible. 
No  merchandise  was  brought  into  the  cities,  corsairs  infected  the 
coasts,  and  merchants  no  longer  ventured  to  trade.  Hence  there 
was  no  money  to  pay  taxes,  nor  funds  to  fortify  the  gates,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  a  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  the  soldiers.  Imposts 
of  so  grievous  a  nature  were  laid  on  houses  and  food  that  life 
became  intolerable. 

Who  can  recount  the  horrid  licence  of  the  soldiers  ?  ^^  Wives 
and  children  torn  firom  their  husbands  and  fathers  and  carried 
off.  Fain  would  they  have  died  but  could  not  A  child  of  four 
years  old  had  his  throat  cut  before  the  eyes  of  his  parents,  and, 
horrid  to  relate,  was  put  on  a  spit,  roasted  before  the  fire,  and 
eaten  by  the  soldiers.  Is  not  this  fact  enough  to  break  one's 
heart?  Who  is  there  so  bold  or  so  inflamed  with  hatred  to  his 
species,  as  to  dare  after  this  to  speak  of  war?*' 

He  then  alludes  to  the  religious  difierences,  and  points 
to  the  remedy  which  is  in  the  power  of  the  princes.  With 
many  others  he  still  retained  the  hope  that  a  general  Council 
would  reform  abuses  and  unite  opinions.  The  delusive  idea 
of  a  general  outward  unity  was  deeply  ^igraved  on  the  Italian 
mind,  even  when  it  was  proved  that  the  purity  of  the  christian 
religion  had  been  departed  from ;  '^  every  one  felt  an  earnest 
desire  to  hear  and  to  understand  these  things.  Theologians  were 
sought  far  and  near ;  the  variety  of  their  expositions  and  their 
popular  eloquence  in  public  preachings  gave  rise  to  so  many 
sects  that  in  the  towns  and  villages  and  in  the  country 
there  was  scarcely  a  house  or  assembly  where  there  was  not 
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a  difference  of  opinion  about  religion."  How  can  we  hd  snf- 
ficientlj  thankful,  he  concludes,  for  a  peace  which  puts  an  end  to 
so  many  of  these  evils  ?  The  very  same  day  it  was  signed,  the 
markets  were  filled  with  abundance.  Com  was  sold  at  Milan 
at  half  its  former  price,  and  ail  kinds  of  provisions  were  to 
be  had  at  a  very  moderate  rate.  Wheat  poured  in  from  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  and  wine  from  Corsica  was  sent  to  Tuscany  and 
the  neighbouring  countries.  Venice  again  loaded  her  ships  with 
precious  cargoes. 

'^Oh  blessed  peace!  whose  very  name  has  inspired  the 
barbarians  with  terror,  put  the  pirates  to  flight,  jand  brought 
security  and  abundance  both  by  sea  and  land.'' 

Faleario  closes  this  eloquent  oration  by  expressing  his  ardent 
hope  that  the  sovereigns  will  unite  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  who 
is  expecting  them  at  Bologna,  to  arrange  the  meeting  securely  in 
a  given  place,  of  ambassadors  and  representatives  to  decide 
controversies  and  establish  peace,  and  so  conciliate  matters  that 
they  may  act  in  concert  with  the  princes  on  the  general  affiuis 
of  all  states.  Then  will  he  see  the  accomplishment  of  both 
human  and  heavenly  hopes.  This  will  be  the  fruit  of  peace, 
and  then  will  the  peoples  and  nations  who  are  willing  to  die  for 
Christ  be  called  to  arms,  and  once  again  will  be  carried  hefoie 
kings  the  golden  standard  of  the  cross,  which  ever  has  been  and 
ever  will  be  injurious  and  fatal  to  the  enemies  of  the  christian 
name.^ 

Among  the  series  of  letters  published  by  Lazzeri  we  find 
several  to  persons  residing  in  Germany  and  at  the  court  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand.  We  have  already  remarked  how  important 
the  patronage  of  the  great  was  to  scholars,  and  seen  that 
Faleario  was  by  no  means  free  from  this  prevailing  ambition. 
He  earnestly  entreats  Bapiccio  to  have  his  poem  placed  befoie 
the  monarch,  and  to  inform  him  of  the  long-Ksontinued  devotion 
of  the  author.  To  Antonio  Yerrante,  a  bishop  and  councillor 
of  the  Emperor,  he  writes  in  the  same  strain,  and  alludes  to 
what  we  already  know,  that  the  books  had  been  sent  through 
Yergerio  in  the  year  1536.  A  person  named  Salando,  coming 
from  Hungary,  having  saluted  him  in  the  bishop's  name,  he 


^  He  means  to  say  that  by  enjoying  peace  among  thenuelres  they  will  be  better 
able  to  unite  against  the  common  enemy. — Palearii  Opertiy  Oistio  xrr.  p.  196. 
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entreats  him  to  draw  the  Emperor's  attention  to  his  poem. 
''This  will  gratify  the  ambition  he  has  entertained  from  his 
yonth^  that  so  great  a  prince  and  so  true  a  lover  of  the  mnses 
may  deign  to  approve  his  poetical  talent.  Age  has  not  changed 
his  opinions ;  he  is  the  Aame  now  that  he  was  in  youth."  In 
this  letter  there  was  one  enclosed  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
himself.  It  represents  in  a  lively  manner  Faleario's  admiration 
for  this  amiable  prince^  and  the  attachment  and  hopes  he  had  so 
long  nourished. 

AOKIO    PaLBASIO    to  THB    BB8FBCTBD    AVD    VBVBBATBD  EmPBBOB  FbB- 

DISASD  OF  AUSTBIA. 

"  The  day  is  at  length  airived  which  I  have  so  ardently  desired  to  see  eren 
fipom  my  youth.  Onoe  a  great  king,  now  the  most  mighty  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
now  that  we  are  grown  old  together,  as  well  as  yonr  most  angnst  brother,  I  can 
address  yon  by  this  name  and  rgoice  that  yon  are  arrived  at  so  high  a  digniiy. 
This,  most  angnst  Emperor,  is  the  thirtieth  year  since  I  dedicated  to  you 
my  books  on  the  Immortality  of  the  SonL  In  them  I  desired  for  you  many 
things  which  I  thought  might  about  this  time  come  to  pass.  Gbeat  has  been 
my  desire,  and  is  now  my  rejoicing,  that  those  regions  which  in  mind  I  had 
allotted  to  you  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south,  are  under  your 
dominion.  There  is  now  no  people  or  nation  under  your  rule  where  the  laws 
of  Austria  do  not  prevail,  as  well  as  those  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.* 

**  These  things  from  a  child  I  had  figured  to  my  mind  when  I  wrote  those 
venes,  seeing  as  clearly  as  those  who  see  with  their  natural  eyes  that  Hungary 
would  be  separated'  and  united  to  Germany.  I  then  explained  under  what 
auspices  you  would  be  looked  up  to  as  the  ancient  seat  and  domicile  of  empire. 
These  things  I  set  forth  in  verse,  which  I  think  yon  will  never  read  if  you  do  not 
feel  a  desire  to  see  our  city,  and  Italy,  where  we  have  received  the  most  joyful 
news  of  yonr  brother's  piety  and  the  cession  of  the  empire  through  the  election 
and  judgment  of  the  German  princes,  who  have  declared  you  ruler  of  the 
world.  It  is  scarcely  credible  how  much  joy,  hope,  and  encouragement  good 
men  now  entertain.  Of  myself  what  shall  I  say  P  I  who  have  always 
nourished  the  hope  of  hearing  you  proclaimed  Emperor  before  my  death  P  . . . 
This  one  thing  I  desire,  0  Cesar,  to  complete  my  happiness.  To  see  your 
face  once,  to  throw  myself  at  your  feet,  and  behold  that  venerated  coontenance 
whose  majestic  expression  I  have  so  often  imagined  in  dreams.    My  mind  is 


1  ATl^i^iTig  to  Hungary  having  been  in  poeaession  of  the  Turks. 

>  Ferdioande  invicte,  tois  Oermania  seu  te 

Betinet  imperils  Issta,  et  tibi  Tnarima  regna 
Annidty  Oceanus  quantom  pater  alluit  undis : 
8eu  te  Pannonie  Begem  admirantnr  utrseque 
yugfumiTOwm^  ingentem :  nostram  ne  despioe  MnBam. 

Falearii  Qp^m,  Ih  Anim,  Immart,  p.  582. 
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•tfll  impressed  with  the  idsM  of  my  youth,  and  the  eiqwctttioa  of  greit  things 
from  you,  in  whose  hand  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christy 

has  pLioed  so  many  kingdoms  and  people to  whom  God  has  finally 

given  and  assigned  the  care  of  the  empire  by  which  you  rale  the  world,  so  that 
it  LB  not  I  but  Christ  who  speaks.  Endeavour,  0  Ferdinand,  pious  Emperor 
of  the  Bomans,  to  meditate  on  these  things,  and  prepare  so  to  act  that  the 
heavenly  kingdom  of  Christ,  disturbed  by  hatreds,  divided  by  parties  of  evfl 
men  and  the  licentiousness  of  those  fix>m  whom  it  was  least  to  be  ei^ected, 
may  be  restored  to  peace. 

"  [Then  alluding  to  the  Turks  he  says :]  they  are  aU  put  to  flight,  the 
eternal  enemies  of  the  christian  name  are  defeated,  and  it  is  restored  to  its 
primitive  state  and  digni^."^ 

We  have  already  said  that  Faleario  belonged  to  the  Ghibe- 
lines^  the  party  which  was  opposed  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
Popes.  Austria  is  no  longer  opposed  to  the  power  of  the  Pope, 
but  has  for  a  series  of  years  united  with  him  to  strangle  the 
liberties  of  Italy.  The  Italians  have  now  emerged  from  this 
tyranny,  and  will  doubtless  shew  the  world  how  wisely  they  can 
use  their  freedom,  and  how  high  they  deserve  to  ra^  in  the 
scale  of  nations. 

Both  Italy  and  Spain  had  at  this  period  much  to  fear  fit>m 
the  incursions  of  the  Turks,  to  which  the  following  letter 
alludes : 

"  Your  fiither,  Marco,  arrived  from  Spain  on  the  26th  of  January ;  he 
brought  the  agreeable  news  that  aU  was  going  on  well  with  the  king  (Philip) ; 
that  he  was  equipping  a  great  fleet,'  that  the  Spanish  troops  were  to  join 
the  French  cavaliy,  and  in  a  few  months  a  great  army  will  be  on  foot.  This 
makes  us  hope  that  if  the  Turks  come  they  will  be  well  received.  Every  one 
desires  that  this  warlike  movement  may  turn  out  well  and  hiqppily  to  the 

king's  advantage There  is  not  a  foot  of  ground  either  in  Gbeeoe  or 

in  Asia  whioh  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Turks. I  can  say  no  mon  for 

grief.  I  vex  and  torment  myself  to  no  purpose  that  all  may  be  well  done. 
For  to  speak  frankly  between  ourselves,  when  we  have  fought  we  have  had  the 
worst  of  it  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  we  cannot  deny  that  they  have  con- 
quered. But  if  our  princes  wiU  unite  together,  the  victory  cannot  be  distant. 
Why  so  P  Because  their  power  is  cruel  and  barbarous.  None  are  willing  1y> 
submit  to  them ;  even  when  they  can  do  it  secorely  they  are  not  sure  of  doing 
so  with  honour.  The  news  of  their  arrival  agitated  all  good  men ;  they 
became  so  depressed  and  alarmed  that  many  fled  from  Italy,  and  evmi  some 
princes  took  to  flight.  0  foolish  madness !  But  what,  you  will  say,  would  you 
have  done  if  you  were  not  prepared  either  with  soldiers  or  with  money? 
I  would  have  done  anything  but  this ;  and  as  good  always  follows  exertion 


1  Lassen,  Miaeett,  Spiai.  xv.  '  Afterwards  used  against  En^and. 
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I  wOTild  hftve  followed  the  example  of  thoee  who  know  how  to  die  in  a  hoi j 
maimer  fi>r  Chiist.    Adieo."^ 

The  gloomy  tone  of  this  letter,  written  under  fear  of  the 
barbarous  invaders,  will  make  the  following  congratulatory 
epistle  the  more  acceptable : 

**  Scaroelj  had  I  arrived  from  Lomhaidj  when  a  boy  gave  me  a  letter 
which  announced  the  joyfnl  birth  of  yonr  son.    Imagine  yourself  in  my  place ; 

would  you  not  have  rcgoioed  on  such  an  occasion  P    Tour  joys  are  mine 

As  there  are  generally  great  meetings  of  matrons  on  the  first  birth  in  a 
&mily,  I  mean  to  send  you  some  pictures  to  ornament  your  house.  I  take 
pleasure  in  the  muses  as  connected  with  my  studies.  If  you  like  pictures  you 
shall  have  thoee  you  wish  to  be  placed  in  your  saloon.  Tell  me  what 
you  like  best,  for  in  these  things  I  am  a  true  Damasippus.  If  you  give 
a  dinner,  I  will  send  you  oysters  and  delicious  fish  firom  our  villas,  which 
are  near  the  sea,  if  the  sumptuary  law  is  not  passed.  If  so,  it  must 
be  obeyed ;  but  I  will  at  least  send  you  what  is  not  forbidden  by  law ;  apples, 
mushrooms,  grapes,  sweet  herbs,  pinks,  roses,  and  other  flowers,  of  which  our 
gardens  are  as  full  as  yours  in  spring,  though  now  a  rose  is  as  rare  with  you 
as  a  white  bird.    Everything  I  have  is  yours  as  well  as  mine.    Adieu."' 

We  do  not  know  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  but  it  was 
probably  written  from  some  cool  retreat  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  in  the  Venetian  territory. 

The  following  letter,  written  to  Origonio,  president  of  the 
Senate  at  Milan,  alludes  to  a  treatise  on  criminal  law  which 
Paleario  had  written.  This  is  very  scarce,  and  like  many  other 
of  his  works  may  be  said  to  be  lost.  The  law  was  his  fayonrite 
profession,  and  he  educated  one  of  his  sons  in  this  branch  of 
knowledge.  Another  treatise  on  Agrarian  law,  proposed  as  an 
exercise  for  his  pupils,  was  published  at  Milan  in  1557.*  We 
have  seen  in  his  defence  of  Bellanti  how  thoroughly  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  Boman  Agrarian  laws.  It  was  the  custom 
in  those  days  to  advance  opinions  by  way  of  themes  or  declama- 
tions either  printed  or  recited.  The  capacious  mind  of  Paleario 
readily  adopted  the  new  and  enlarged  method  of  studying  law 
and  connected  it  with  superior  knowledge.    The  novelty  of  the 

1  MiteM,  Con,  Bom.  Tbis  letter  must  have  been  written  towards  the  dose  of 
ilie  year  1561,  when  Bragnt,  the  Turkish  corsair,  sailed  from  Tripoli  and  took 
seven  galleys  belonging  to  Naples  laden  with  merchandise,  and  sailing  past  the 
ooast  of  the  Mediterranean,  carried  off  an  immense  nnmber  of  christian  captives. 

>  Lazzeri,  MiaetU.  Epitt.  zL 

>  TesuB  et  Antitesis  de  Lege  Agraria  propoeitse  adolescentibns  ad  exercitationem. 
Bedamationes  doss  scripts  a  Ludoy.  Bandensi  et  aCarolo  Satdio  Mediolani.  1557,  qto. 
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Bjstem  roused  many  opponents,  and  lie  sheltered  liimsdf  under 

the  protection  of  the  president  of  the  state. 

AoNio  Faleabio  to  Pietso  Paolo  Obigokio,  jubibooksult,  thb  ilost 

WOBTHY  PbESIDBKT,  AND  A  LBABNED  UAS. 

"  If  our  profession,  that  of  law,  be  well  administered,  nothing  u  moro 
advantageons.  If  on  the  contrary  it  is  made  the  vehicle  of  injnstioe, 
nothing  can  be  worse.  When  last  year  I  wrote  the  treatise  on  criminal  law, 
I  often  thought  to  whom  shonld  I  dedicate  it,  and  found  no  one  to  whom  I  oonld 
with  so  much  propriety  address  it  as  to  you,  O  great  President  of  the  Senate; 
not  only  on  account  of  your  probity,  which  makes  you  worthy  of  all  possible 

honour,  but  also  because  of  your  excellence  in  jurisprudence To  these 

reasons,  which  are  the  strongest  and  the  most  decisive,  I  may  add  this  also. 
When  we  make  use  of  new  words  in  treating  of  crimes,  it  is  desirable  to 
choose  a  man  who  understands  well  the  things  themselves,  and  the  sense 
of  the  laws,  rather  than  the  .eloquence  of  language.  Jurisconsults  have  their 
own  manner  of  speaking,  of  a  double  nature,  one  new  and  unpolished,  but 
-used  for  some  time  as  being  plain  and  clear  and  assimilating  to  common 
discourse;  the  other  ancient,  graceful,  elegant,  and  terse,  in  use  during  the 
better  ages,  but  in  these  latter  days  unknown,  obscure,  and  ambiguous,  which 
if  made  use  of  without  explanations,  obscures  the  sense  and  rather  produces 
litigation  than  avoids  it.  Let  us  praise  the  ancient  method  but  use  the  new.^ 
So  I  think,  considering  the  state  of  things.  But  I  see  there  will  be  many 
opposers ;  to  repel  their  boldness  and  restrain  their  loquacity  nothing  will  be 
so  useftil  to  me  as  your  influence.  Your  name  wiU  disarm  envy  and  oondliate 
the  multitude.  If  you  do  not  despise  my  book,  no  one  will  be  so  devoid 
of  shame  as  to  dare  to  speak  in  disapprobation  of  it  or  to  open  his  mouth 
against  me.  Beceive  then,  0  most  upri^t  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
champion  of  civil  law,  both  myself  and  my  book,  and  do  not  contemn  this 
slight  offering  presented  by  a  man  who  esteems  and  respects  you,  and  who 
dedicates  and  devotes  it  to  your  much  honoured  name.    Adieu."* 

The  talents  of  Paleario  seem  to  have  been  thoronghlj  appre- 
ciated at  Milan,  and  his  wants  well  supplied^  so  that  he  had 
leisure  and  freedom  of  mind  sufficient  to  diverge  from  his  official 
line  of  study.  His  family  had  joined  him,  he  had  taken  a  house 
for  several  years,  and  was  surrounded  with  many  comforts. 
The  following  letter  and  petition  to  the  Senate  of  Milan  gives 
us  some  insight  into  his  domestic  arrangements.  Many  years 
had  now  passed  since  his  arrival  at  Milan ;  he  himself^  in  the 
letter  we  are  about  to  present  to  our  readers,  says  ten  years; 
thus  it  must  have  been  written  in  1566.  He  begins  by  lauding 
the  liberality  of  king  Philip  and  the  generosity  of  the  Senate^ 
ever  ready  to  succour  the  needy  and  to  encourage  learning. 

»  For  the  new  method  of  studying  law,  see  VoL  II.  pp.  177,  &c. 
2  Lazzeri,  MtseeU.  ep.  xiz. 
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*' Nothing  18  wantmg  to  our  city ;  placed  as  the  light  of  Italy  it  ahines 
with  bnllianoe,  and  is  distingaished  above  all  others  for  its  courtesy  and 
magnificence.  It  is  now  ten  years.  Senators,  that  I  have  lived  among  you. 
Not  a  year  has  passed  without  my  being  laden  with  your  benefits.  First  I 
was  invited  by  royal  letters  to  come  from  Tuscany,  and  an  ample  stipend 
aseigned  me.  Then  I  was  honoured  with  privileges,  and  immunities  were 
granted  me ;  afterwards  my  salary  was  increased.  Finally  you  have  taken 
into  consideration  my  old  age  and  fiuling  health,  and  by  a  Senatus  Consultus 
you  have  arranged  for  me  to  live  here  comfortably  with  my  fiimily.  I  render 
you  everlasting  thanks.  Senators,' and  will  render  them  as  long  as  I  live ;  never 
win  your  favours  be  forgotten ;  and  meanwhile  neither  fatigue  nor  idleness 
shall  ever  prevent  me  from  fulfilling  the  public  duties  appointed  me,  and 
I  shall  continue  to  instruct  the  rising  youth  in  the  purest  literature,  &c." 

He  next  addresses  a  petition  to  the  city  of  Milan,  entreating 
the  magistrates  to  permit  the  gnardian  of  some  minors  whose 
house  he  occupied  to  laj  out  a  sum  in  improving  the  premises. 
The  house  originally  let  for  six  crowns  a-year^  but  had  been 
taken  by  Spinola  for  thirty-six  crowns^  on  condition  of  certain 
improvements  being  made.  Spinola  had  made  over  the  lease 
and  its  covenants  to  Faleario^  and  he  had  laid  out  more  money 
than  had  been  calculated,  on  condition  of  his  lease  being  ex- 
tended to  nine  years.  This  petition  was  granted ;  but  the  mother 
of  the  minors  having  married  again,  and  seeing  the  house  so  much 
improved,  tried  to  take  it  from  Paleario  without  allowing  him  any 
compensation.  He  then  addressed  a  petition  to  king  Philip,  the 
head  of  the  state,  as  follows : 

AoNio  Palbabio  to  King  Philip. 

*'  Aonio  Paleario,  chosen  by  the  Senate  to  instruct  their  youth  in  Greek 
and  Latin  literature,  heing  obliged  to  go  every  day  to  the  public  school  in  the 
square  at  Broleto,  took  a  lease  for  nine  years  of  the  heirs  of  Adamo  Tomazio 
of  a  house  near  the  college,  from  Ottavio  Carpano  their  gnardian.  The  house  not 
being  sufficiently  cony^ent,  on  the  petition  of  Aonio,  the  Senate  gave  the 
guardian  lettem  patent  to  permit  him  to  add  to  the  comforts  of  the  house,  and 
to  spend  tw&aij  crowns  a-year  in  making  a  sink  in  the  kitchen  and  other 
conTeniences,  and  a  window  in  a  room  on  the  ground-floor  opening  into  the 
garden  towards  the  south.  The  expense  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  paid  by 
Aonio,  but  in  reality  by  the  heirs,  as  a  part  of  the  rent  was  to  be  retained 
ereiy  year  to  pay  the  debt  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  lease.  After 
Aonio  had  been  four  years  in  the  house,  finding  the  money  allowed  to  be  ex- 
pended too  small  a  sum,  and  other  improvements  being  needed,  he  offered  to 
take  the  whole  expense  upon  himself  if  the  lease  were  extended  to  nine  years 
more ;  with  the  proviso,  however,  that  if  meanwhile  anything  should  happen 
to  Aonio,  or  he  were  obliged  to  leave  Milan  on  account  of  his  health,  the 
house  should  immediately  revert  to  the  heirs  without  his  being  chargeable  for 
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any  foxiher  expense.  The  g^rdian»  seeing  the  advantage  of  such  an  agree- 
ment, extended  the  lease  to  another  nine  jean,  which  was  made  out  bj 
G.  D.  Scargiano,  a  notary.  In  the  fulfilment  of  his  agreement  Paleario,  finding 
the  room  in  which  a  window  had  been  made  still  dark,  opened  another,  and 
protected  it  by  iron  bars.  In  the  room  which  looks  to  the  street  two  otiier 
windows  with  iron  bars  were  made  and  a  copper  grating  put  iq».  As  both 
these  rooms  had  been  used  as  workshops  for  blacksmiths,  and  were  almost 
falling  to  pieces,  he  rebuilt  the  wall  in  the  form  of  a  rustic  room,  renewed  tiie 
pavement  with  bricks  in  small  squares,  and  covered  the  court-yard  with  earth 
where  the  rubbish  had  been  thrown.  To  prevent  the  xain  Calling  into  tiie 
cellar  he  made  a  cistern  in  the  garden.  In  the  saloon  above  he  opened 
an  entrance  into  the  next  room,  as  also  to  the  kitchen,  and  put  up  doar-posta; 
and  in  order  that  water  might  be  drawn  from  the  well  in  the  upper  rooma  he 
built  a  partition-wall  and  covered  the  roof  of  the  kitchen  with  boards,  the 
others  being  so  decayed  that  it  was  open  to  the  wind  and  almost  without 
shelter.  The  rubbish  of  stones  and  pieces  of  wood  which  had  been  left  ever 
since  the  house  was  built  he  had  cleared  away,  and  made  a  garden  of  this 
rough  piece  of  ground  by  cultivating  and  ornamenting  it,  making  beds  and 
paths,  planting  at  the  sides  large  trees,  also  vines  in  rows,  building  an  arbour^ 
and  new  fiK>nting  the  wall  near  the  road  where  it  was  almost  falling  down.  All 
this  expense  and  trouble  Aonio  incurred  in  the  hope  of  making  the  house  useful 
in  his  profession  of  teaching  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  Senate, 
and  that  he  might  be  able  to  use  the  garden  for  instructing  the  youth  who 
came  to  him.^  Now  that  the  house  is  so  much  more  convenient  and  in  eveary 
respect  improved,  many  court  it,  and  instigate  the  heirs  of  Tomaado  to  take  it 
from  him  by  offering  a  higher  rent.  Yetrico  and  G.  B.  Castalione,  who  baa 
married  the  mother,  fixed  on  the  house  as  her  dower.  Either  because  he  has 
had  a  lawsuit  with  the  gpiardian,  or  because  he  thinks  he  will  get  a  higher  rent, 
he  disputes  the  lease.  On  these  accounts  Aonio  implores  your  equify,  most 
just  king  Philip,  and  throwing  himself  at  your  feet  beseeches  your  majesty 
that  his  lease  may  stand,  and  that  a  man  of  sixty-four  years  of  age  may 
not  be  obliged,  to  his  great  inconvenience  and  to  that  of  the  youth  who  resort 
to  his  house,  to  seek  another ;  and  if  he  should  unhappily  be  obliged  to  leave 
the  house,  he  begs  that  all  above  the  sum  of  twenty  crowns  granted  by  the 
Senate  be  every  farthing  repaid.  Finally,  since  Yetrico  acts  under  the  pretence 
of  the  owners  wishing  to  inhabit  the  house  themselves,  some  deceit  is  to  be 
feared,  more  particularly  as  the  same  Castalione,  Yetrico  and  his  fiither  are  ex- 
pert and  experienced  attomies.  The  same  Aonio  petitions  and  entreats  thai  his 
case  may  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  that  by  an  edict  of  the  Senate  a  heavy 
fine  may  be  levied  on  the  heirs  or  on  their  attorney,  Yetrico,  if  during  the  nine 
years  of  Aonio's  lease  it  be  let  to  any  other  person.  Let  this  fine  be  imme- 
diately paid,  so  that  though  they  may  wish  to  overreach  Aonio,  th^  may  not 
dare  to  deceive  the  royal  msjesty,  which  has  been  always  sacred  among  all 
people.' 

^  His  great  admiration  for  AriBtotle  made  him  aspire  to  imitate  the  peripatetic 
philosopher  who  taught  whilst  walking  about  in  the  ancient  groves. 
*  Lazseri,  Miacetl,  ep.  xxiv. 
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The  Waldehsss.     822 — 1849. 

We  have  not  space  to  give  a  fiill  account  of  the  meritorious 
WaldenseSy  but  a  history  of  the  age  would  be  veiy  imperfect 
without  a  glance  at  their  principles,  and  their  perseverance  in 
a  righteous  cause.  There  are  various  accounts  of  the  derivation 
and  origin  of  their  name,^  but  most  probably  it  was  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  word  Voile,  VaUenseSj  easily  changed  into  Wal- 
denses.  They  were  not  known  as  a  distinct  people  till  the 
ninth  century,  when  Claude,  bishop  of  Turin,  steadily  opposed 
the  introduction  of  images  and  crosses  into  the  churches,  resisted 
prayers  to  saints  and  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  appealed  to  the 
Gospel  as  the  only  regulator  of  faith  and  practice. 

Claude  was  made  bishop  of  Turin  by  Louis  the  Meek,  in  the 
year  822.'  He  began  his  pastoral  office  by  ordering  all  the 
images  and  even  the  cross  to  be  cast  out  of  the  church,  and 
committed  to  the  flames.  The  year  following  he  composed 
a  treatise,  in  which  he  not  only  defended  his  proceedings,  but 
proved  from  the  Old  Testament  that  to  introduce  any  image 
into  a  house  of  prayer  was  contrary  to  the  commands  of  God. 
He  declared  that  paying  to  these  images  any  species  of  worship, 
such  as  bowing  the  knee  before  them,  was  nothing  less  than 
idolatry,  and  expressly  forbidden  by  the  second  commandment, 
^'  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven  image,  thou  shalt 
not  bow  doum  to  it,  nor  worship  iV."  He  discouraged  also  the 
prevailing  custom  of  visiting  the  tombs  of  saints  and  pilgrimages 
to  the  Holy  Land,  denying  both  the  merit  and  usefulness  of 
such  pilgrimages.  Li  vain  did  the  fanatic  multitude  cry  out  in 
&vour  of  these  superstitions ;  he  stood  firm,  and  supported  his 
cause  with  such  sound  and  scriptural  arguments  that  he  gradu- 
ally gained  ground.'  During  the  nineteen  years  of  his  bishopric 
his  scriptural  opinions  were  not  only  spread  throughout  his 
diocese  but  in  all  the  surrounding  country.    For  a  long  time 

1  The  onrioufl  reader  may  consnlt  on  thia  subject  Leger,  Perrin,  and  Ainaud,  as 
fhe  most  ancient  historians ;  and  aboye  all  Gilly's  Tolxunes,  which  contain  so  much 
yaluable  information. — See  Gilly,  Narratice  of  the  Matrntamt  of  Piedmont^  1827 ;  and 
WMmHan  JSstearehsi,  1831. 

'  Leo,  tumamed  the  Isaurian,  abolished  the  worship  of  images,  which  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  second  Council  of  Nicsa  in  an  assembly  held  at  Constantinople  in 
814.— Mosheim,  Seei,  Eut,  yol.  ii.  p.  353. 

>  See  Appendix  A. 
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after  his  death  those  parts  remaiiied  more  free  firom  superstition 
than  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

But  the  opinions  of  a  few  individuals  without  any  remarkable 
leader  seldom  make  much  progress,  unless  accompanied  hj  an 
extraordinary  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  the  followera 
of  the  bishop  found  themselyes  so  continually  pressed  and 
persecuted,  that  they  gradually  retired  within  the  narrow  valleys 
of  the  Cottian  Alps^  where  they  still  dwell.  A  simple  people, 
poor  in  this  world's  goods  but  firm  in  faith,  they  were 
content  with  their  poverty,  provided  they  were  allowed  to 
worship  God  according  to  their  conscience,  and  made  no  open 
schism.  The  dioceses  of  bishops  were  independent  of  Borne  till 
1134;  so  that,  without  separating  themselves  ostensibly  from 
the  universal  church,  they  declined  receiving  the  various  novelties 
which  the  Boman  Catholic  church  was  continually  adding  to 
her  rites  and  ceremonies. 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  under  whose  dominion 
the  Waldenses  lived,  found  them  obedient  subjects,  and  did  not 
interfere  with  their  religion.  There  was  therefore  no  appearance 
of  their  being  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Church  of  Borne  till 
the  twelfth  century,  when  the  encroachments  of  the  papacy 
obUged  them  to  make  known  their  opinions.  In  1009  Nioh 
las  n.^  usurped  authority  over  all  Italy;  the  bishops  and 
priests  were  obliged  to  be  consecrated  anew  by  delegates  from 
the  Pope,  and  ordinations  were  declared  null  and  void  which 
had  not  been  sanctioned  by  his  authority,  and  the  pastors  were 
called  lay-teachers.  The  Waldenses  would  not  submit  to  this 
new  requirement,  and  were  consequently  reftised  ordination. 
In  the  year  1209  the  intolerance  of  the  papacy  broke  out  afiresli 
under  Innocent  III.,'  who  published  a  most  barbarous  boll 
inviting  princes  of  all  lands  to  undertake  a  crusade  against 
heretics.  Plenary  indulgences  and  passports  to  heaven  were 
promised  to  all  who  would  enter  on  a  crusade  against  the  Albi- 
genses. 

Beferring  the  reader  to  Dr.  Gilly's  interesting  narrative  for 

1  A  native  of  Provenoe,  and  bishop  of  Florence.  Hu  piedeoesBor  Beoedstto  X. 
was  deposed  as  not  being  legaUy  elected ;  Nioolas  was  elected  in  his  plioe  in  lO^i 
but  reigned  only  four  years. 

3  Elected  1198,  he  reigned  78  years.  Domenioo,  who  founded  the  order  of 
Preachers,  and  Francesco  d'  Assisii  the  head  of  the  Minorites,  lived  in  his  reign. 
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the  earlier  histoiy  of  the  Waldenses,  we  pass  on  to  the  sixteenth 
centoiy.  When  the  reformation  was  serionslj  commenced  in  Gkr^ 
many  it  met  with  secret  encouragement  in  Italy,  and  veiy  gene* 
rally  prevailed  in  France.  By  the  chances  of  war  the  Protestant 
▼alleys  came  into  the  power  of  Francis  I.  for  a  time.  As  he  had 
persecuted  and  burned  his  own  subjects  for  following  the  Gospel 
it  was  not  surprising  that  he  shoidd  be  willing  to  comply  with 
the  Fope^s  injunctions  to  extirpate  heresy  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps.  He  wrote  to  the  parliament  of  Turin,  commanding 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  yalleys  who  refused  to  conform  to 
the  rites  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  should  be  treated  with 
the  utmost  rigour.  The  parliament,  to  its  disgrace,  obeyed 
these  commands,  and  desired  the  Waldenses  to  send  away  all 
their  harhea^  or  pastors,  and  receive  instead  Soman  Catholic 
priests  for  their  instructors.  But  the  faith  of  this  mountain 
tribe  was  founded  on  a  rock,  ^'and  that  rock  was  Christ;"  they 
courageously  replied  that  they  must  obey  Grod  rather  than  man ; 
that  the  Scripture  was  their  guide,  and  that  only  could  they 
follow.  In  1545  the  horrible  massacres  of  Cabri^res  and  Me- 
rindol  in  Languedoc  took  place,  when  five  hundred  persons  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes  were  put  to  death  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner.  Their  houses  were  set  on  fire  during  the  night,  and 
the  poor  frightened  inhabitants  hunted  from  rock  to  rock,  the 
flames  of  their  dwellings  lighting  their  persecutors  in  the  work 
of  destruction.  Those  who  were  taken  alive,  in  number  about 
seven  hundred,  were  sent  to  the  galleys/  Francis  I.  was  urged 
to  this  act  of  violence  by  Count  d'  Oppede,  president  of  the 
parliament  of  Aix,  a  violent  and  sanguinary  man,  who  led  him 
to  believe  that  16,000  of  these  Waldenses  were  rebels  and  about 
to  seize  Marseilles.  On  his  deathbed  the  guilt  of  this  massacre 
appeared  to  him  in  all  its  magnitude,  and  the  blood  of  these 
poor  innocent  suffering  people  seemed  to  dry  to  him  from  the 
ground.  One  of  his  last  injunctions  to  his  son  Henry  was  to 
enquire  into  the  circumstances  and  execute  retributive  justice. 
The  case  was  brought  before  parliament;  but  as  too  often 
happens,  the  most  guilty  person  escaped.  William  Guerin, 
however,  the  attorney-general  of  Provence,  was  tried  and  con* 
demned  to  death.  This,  though  a  poor  atonement  for  the 
sacrifice  of  so  many  lives,  was  a  punishment  richly  deserved  by 

^  EUt,  de  Zanguedoe;  Sui.  de  France^  torn.  vi.  p.  459.    De  Thou,  lib.  c 
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a  man  who  eveiy  time  the  poor  victims  were  brought  before 
him  called  out,  ToUey  toUsy  crucifige^  and  ordered  them  to  be  led 
to  slaughter  without  even  a  pretence  of  triaL  D'  Oppede  would 
have  shared  the  same  fate  but  for  the  influence  of  the  duke 
of  Ghiise.  At  a  later  period  four  thousand  Waldenses  were 
obliged  to  fly  with  their  wives  and  children  to  avoid  the 
torments  of  the  Inquisition.  They  hid  themselves  in  woods 
and  rocks,  where  many  perished  of  hunger  and  cold;  those  who 
were  caught  were  exposed  to  the  fiercest  tortures  which  vin- 
dictive human  nature  could  invent.  They  were  rubbed  with 
pitch,  and  then  set  on  fire  to  give  light  to  travellers,  squeezed 
to  death  till  they  fell  to  pieces,  stripped  to  be  beaten  with  rods, 
and  then  burnt  to  ashes.  Man  loses  the.characteristics  of  humani^ 
when  animated  by  religious  intolerance. 

While  these  horrors  were  passing  in  Provence,  a  great  number 
of  persons  were  put  to  death  for  the  simple  fact  of  their  having 
visited  Geneva.  Fantaleone,  lord  of  Bocca-piatta,  in  the  year 
1555,  sent  his  soldiers  to  the  vallejB  near  Pinerolo  with  orders  to 
destroy  the  inhabitants  altogether.  Their  mountain  fortresses  how- 
ever oflered  some  protection  to  the  fugitives,  and  the  good  countess 
Bianca,  widow  of  a  count  of  Lucema,  forbade  her  people  to 
injure  them,  but  could  not  prevent  their  being  carried  off  to  the 
prisons  and  convents  of  Pinerolo  and  Turin.  The  reigning 
duke.  Carlo  m.,  had  been  obliged  to  secure  the  safety  of  his 
ibmily  by  removing  them  firom  Turin  to  Milan.  Af^  an 
unhappy  reign  of  fifty  years,  during  which  he  never  had  any 
rest  fix>m  the  incursions  of  the  French,  he  died  in  1553,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Emmanuel  Filiberto,  a  brave  and  chival- 
rous prince,  who  as  captain-general  of  the  Imperial  army  won 
the  battle  of  St.  Quintin  in  1558,  which  paved  the  way  for 
a  general  peace  in  1559,  when  he  recovered  the  duchy  of  Savoy. 
His  duchess.  Marguerite,  was  known  to  have  secretly  imbibed 
the  reformed  opinions  from  her  aunt,  the  queen  of  Navarre,  and 
her  marriage  to  their  sovereign  seemed  to  promise  the  Wal- 
denses a  relaxation  from  the  rigours  of  persecution.  Great 
indeed,  therefore,  was  their  disappointment  when  they  fi>und 
that  one  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace  was  the 
extirpation  of  heresy  in  the  duke's  dominions. 

In  fulfilment  of  this  promise  the  severest  edicts  were  issued. 
The  mass  or  the  gibbet  was  the  summary  sentence  which  put  an 
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end  to  the  ezistence  of  many  a  stedfast  ProteBtant.  For  seven- 
teen  months  they  weie  exposed  to  the  hottest  persecutions* 
under  the  Comte  de  la  Trinity ;  but  no  progress  being  made 
towards  conyersion,  Emmanuel  Filiberto,  moved  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  subjects,  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  duchess  and 
of  Philip  of  Savoy,  and  granted  them  the  peaceable  exercise 
of  their  religion  in  the  year  1561 :  this  tranquillity  last^  during 
the  life  of  the  duke.  But  when  Carlo  Emmanuel  succeeded  his 
jGskther  in  1580,  he  listened  to  the  pernicious  councils  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  persxutded  him  that  it  was  an  act  of  rebellion  for 
a  subject  to  profess  a  religion  different  &om  that  of  his  sovereign : 
the  persecutions  were  again  renewed,  and  these  afflicted  people 
were  once  more  obliged  to  ^^  eat  the  bread  of  tears  and  drink 
the  water  of  affliction/'  In  1592  Clement  VliL,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  duke,  sent  Jesuit  missionaries  into  the  valleys 
to  ofier  them  every  species  of  reward  if  they  would  but  change 
their  religion.  Their  offers  had  no  effect,  and  the  mission- 
aries, exasperated  at  their  non-success,  persuaded  the  duke  in 
1602  to  issue  an  edict  forbidding,  them  to  meet  together  for 
public  worship.  A  garrison  was  stationed  at  La  Tone  to  en- 
force this  decree,  and  an  army  sent  with  orders  to  thrust  all  the 
inhabitants  into  the  narrow  valleys  of  Lucema  and  Angrogna. 
As  they  had  churches  at  S.  Giovanni  and  elsewhere,  this  gave 
rise  to  perpetual  collisions  with  the  military ;  which  state  of  things 
continued  till  the  year  1665.  The  blood  which  was  shed,  says 
Gilly,  in  the  inhxmian  massacre  of  this  year,  cried  aloud  to 
heaven  for  vengeance,  and  created  a  great  sensation  in  Europe. 
^'  The  inhabitants  of  the  Protestant  Valleys  do  not  occupy  more 
than  sixteen  square  miles  of  territory,  yet  such  was  the  justice 
of  their  cause  and  the  horror  excited  by  their  sufferings,  that 
envoys  were  sent  from  nearly  all  the  European  states  to  repre- 
sent to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  the  strong  indignation  felt  at  such 
iniquitous  proceedings.'^'  '^  Persecutions  and  butcheries,"  said  the 

>  See  Gilly,  NarrtUw^  Appendix  Tii.  for  a  letter  from  Scipio  Lentnlo,  a 
Keapolitan  who  was  minister  in  the  YaUeys,  giving  an  aoconnt  of  the  peneeations. 
*'  The  original  is  in  vol.  P.  of  the  Camhridge  XTniyersity  Lihrary  MSS."  Compare 
Leger,  Bitt.  Gm,  det  Sgliset  Vaudoitetf  torn.  ii.  pp.  34,  35,  36 ;  and  Gerdes,  Itai, 
Brfurm.  p.  282. 

'  See  Gilly,  NarratiM^  and  Appendix  iy. ;  also  yoI.  0.  for  the  original,  Cambridge 
Uniyeraity  Library  MSS.,  presented  by  Sir  Samnel  Morland,  Enyoy  at  the  oonrt 
of  Turin  in  1658. 
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Landgrave  of  Hesse,  '^  are  not  the  means  to  suppress  our  reUgion, 
but  rather  tend  to  preserve  and  spread  it  abroad." 

Oliver  Cromwell,  the  champion  of  civil  and  religions  liberfy, 
specially  exerted  himself  in  their  favour.  He  employed  the 
poet  Milton  to  write  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Savoj^  and  the  king 
of  France,  in  Latin,  on  their  behalf.'  He  also  sent  Sir  S.  Morland 
to  the  CQurt  of  Savoy  with  orders  to  demand  an  audience,  and 
make  a  public  declaration  of  England's  displeasure  at  these  rath- 
less  proceedings.  Morland  was  young,  and  ardent  in  the  cause 
he  had  undertaken;  he  described  in  vivid  and  impassioned 
eloquence,  such  as  only  a  stem  republican  would  have  soimded 
in  royal  ears,  the  unmerited  cruelties  inflicted  on  these  Pro- 
testants. Men,  he  said,  of  a  hundred  years  of  age,  decrepit  and 
bed-ridden,  had  been  burned  in  their  beds.  Lifants  had  been 
dashed  against  the  rocks,  others  had  their  throats  cut,  and 
their  brains  boiled  and  eaten  by  the  murderers.*  Nor  was 
Cromwell  content  with  remonstrance  only;  he  circulated  an 
account  of  their  sufferings,  and  headed  a  subscription  for  their 
benefit  by  offering  a  sum  of  £2000  from  his  privy  purse.* 

The  result  of  these  negotiations  was  a  promise  on  the  part  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  proclaim  a  general  act  of  indemnity,  to 
restore  to  the  Waldenses  their  possessions,  and  to  allow  them 
the  same  privileges  which  his  father  had  granted  them.  Crom- 
well died  the  same  year,  and  the  treaty  of  Pinerolo  was  hastilj 
compiled,  which  left  the  poor  Waldenses  at  the  mercy  of  their 
oppressors,  under  pretence  of  providing  for  their  security.  It 
was  during  these  persecutions  that  Milton  wrote  that  beautiful 
sonnet — 

Avenge,  0  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  oold ; 
E'en  them,  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old. 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones. 
Forget  not ;  in  thy  book  record  their  groans. 


^  The  originals  are  stiU  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office  in  the  handwritixig 
of  M  aiy  Milton,  as  dictated  by  her  &ther. 

*  See  Gilly,  Ifarrativej  Appendix,  No.  viii.,  and  Answer  of  Dnke  of  Savoy. 

>  Idetn,  p.  223. 

4  £38,241  1«.  M.  was  raised,  and  letters  sent  to  Protestant  sovereigns  and  states, 
urging  them  "  to  secure  the  safety  and  liberty  of  the  unhappy  sufferers."  It  would 
be  well  if  an  international  law  were  universally  promulgated  in  fiivour  of  leligioiiB 
liberty  throughout  Europe. — See  GiUy*s  Narrative, 
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Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piemonteee,  that  rolled 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.    Their  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  Heaven.    Their  martyr'd  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  grow 
An  hundred  fold,  who  lumng  learnt  thy  way. 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe ! ' 

Charles  II.  suspended  the  annual  pension  derived  from  the  col- 
lection which  had  been  pnt  out  to  interest. 

The  individual  and  most  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  late 
Dr.  Gilly*  induced  the  British  government  to  restore  the  stipends 
allowed  to  the  Waldenses  by  Cromwell*    Charles  11.  withheld 
them,  but  they  were  restored  by  William  III./  and  continued 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years.     In  addition  to  the  restoration  of 
this  government  grant,  the  excellent  Dr.  Gilly  made  large  col- 
lections in  England  in  1827,  by  which  the  stipends  of  the 
ministers  were  increased  and  funds  were  furnished  to  build  a 
college  and  an  hospital.^    Dr.  Gilly's  earnestness  in  their  cause 
raised  up  for  the  Waldenses  another  benefactor  in  General  Beck- 
with/  who  has  lived  twenty  years  in  the  valleys ;  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  Dr.  Gilly  has  spent  a  handsome  income  in  assisting  to 
build  school-houses,  parsonages,  and  finally  a  church.     In  the 
exercise  of  their  untiring  energy  and  benevolence,  these  eminent 
men  have  given  the  world  a  noble  example  of  true  christian 
charity.    Both  attached  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
they  regarded  not  the  difference  of  ritual,  but  seeing  the  im- 
poverished state  of  this  suffering  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
succoured  and  sustained  it.    The  great  Buler  of  events,  in  thus 
inspiring  his  servants,  had,  may  we  presume  to  say,  more  ex- 
tended objects  in  view,  of  which  we  now  see  the  happy  com- 
mencement    Baised  frx>m  the  depths  of  their  poverty,  and 
emancipated  from  political  disabilities,  the  Waldenses  are  pre- 
pared, as  Italians  and  conservators  of  the  truth,  to  go  forth  as 

1  Milton,  Sonnet  18.  The  very  remarkable  prophecy  contained  in  the  last  three 
linee  ia  in  the  nineteenth  century  being  accomplished,  aa  the  Waldenaian  ministers 
now  occupy  themselyes  as  missionaries  in  yarious  parts  of  Italy. 

'  Prebendary  of  Durham. 

'  See  Appendix  B. 

<  Assisted  by  Holland. 

'  One  of  the  oldest  surviying  officers  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

VOL.  n.  II 
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missionaries  in  Italy,  and  sound  the  tmmpet  of  ^^  glad  tidings*' 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

In  1685  Louis  XIV.  of  France  promulgated  the  fiunous  ordi- 
nance which  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  exposed  all  the 
Protestants  in  his  dominions  to  the  severest  penalties  on  account  of 
their  creed.  Carlo  Emmanuel  resolved  to  follow  his  example,  and 
the  Waldenses  were  forbidden  to  exercise  their  religion  under  pain 
of  death,  their  temples  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  their  min- 
isters exiled,  and  their  children  baptized  by  Boman  Catholic 
priests.  This  decree  being  intended  to  extinguish  completely  their 
religion,  troops  were  again  sent  into  the  valleys,  and  the  Itoman 
Catholic  religion  promulgated  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  It  has 
been  said  that  no  less  than  12,000  or  13,000  persons  were 
thrown  into  state  prisons  and  exposed  to  every  kind  of  misery. 
Negotiations  were  opened  by  the  Swiss  and  other  nations,  and 
permission  was  entreated  for  them  to  emigrate.  It  was  granted ; 
and  they  set  out,  a  moumM  band  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
for  Geneva.  Many  perished  by  the  way,  but  the  remnant  were 
received  with  hospitality  and  kindness.  Their  courage  revived 
in  a  country  where  they  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their  wor- 
ship, and  were  comforted  by  the  sympathy  of  their  co-religionists. 
The  power  of  Louis  XIY.  began  to  decline ;  politics  underwent 
a  change,  and  the  Waldenses  longed  to  return  to  their  native 
valleys.  Led  by  the  intrepid  Henri  Amaud,  on  the  27th  of 
August,  1689,  they  set  out,  and  after  eleven  days*  journey 
took  possession  of  their  beloved  homes,  and  maintained  them- 
selves there  for  a  year  with  arms  in  their  hands.^  In  1696  peace 
was  made  between  them  and  their  sovereign,  Yittorio  Amadeo  IE., 
but  the  French  had  still  too  much  influence,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  a  fresh  edict  renewed  all  their  sorrows.  In  1706  war 
broke  out  between  France  and  Savoy,  and  the  Duke  took  refdge 
in  the  valleys,  and  concealed  himself  in  the  secluded  village  of 
Boro,  in  the  house  of  the  family  Durando  CantonL*  Their 
loyalty  on  this  occasion,  and  the  representations  of  England  and 
Holland,  induced  the  Duke  to  grant  them  toleration. 

They  distinguished  themselves  in  1744  by  fighting  for  the 
glory  and  independence  of  their  country ;  they  were  brigaded 

>  See  La  joy  WW  rmirie,  and  Appendix  0. 

»  This  family  still  preserve  the  silver  diixiking-cup  which  "Vittorio  left  them. 
The  only  favour  granted  them  by  the  king  was  the  privilege  of  having  an  enclosed 
burial-place.— Bert  /  VeOdetiy  p.  706. 
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by  themselves,  commanded  by  theiir  own  officers,  and  in  action 
invariably  occupied  the  most  prominent  posts.  Carlo  Emmanuel 
called  them  his  brave  Vaudois.  But  the  enmity  of  their  ad- 
versaries did  not  slumber;  and  at  a  later  period,  while  the 
natives  of  the  valleys  were  defending  the  passes  of  the  mountains, 
seven  hundred  fanatics  agreed  to  meet  at  the  convent  of  the 
Capuchins  and  in  the  church  of  La  Torre,  and  issuing  from 
thence  put  the  whole  population  to  the  sword.  The  plot  was 
fortunately  revealed  by  a  right-minded  parish  priest,  Don 
Brianza,  of  Lucema ;  an  express  was  immediately  sent  to  recall 
general  Gaudin,  who  commanded  the  Waldensian  troops  on  the 
heights,  and  seven  other  messengers  followed  one  after  the 
other,  describing  the  terror  of  the  women  and  children.  The 
general  pretended  the  French  were  advancing  in  overwhelming 
force,  and  sounded  a  retreat.  Their  march  was  precipitous, 
and  they  arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
horrible  plot.^  This  breach  of  military  discipline  could  not  be 
overlooked ;  Gaudin  was  deprived  of  his  command  and  sum- 
moned to  answer  for  his  conduct.  He  boldly  declared  in  open 
court,  that  the  Waldenses  could  not  protect  the  frontier,  if  the 
government  did  not  provide  for  the  safety  of  their  families  at 
home.  The  truth  having  been  ascertained,  Gaudin  was  replaced 
in  his  command  by  the  duke  of  Aosta,  who  addressed  the 
soldiers  as  Gofri  e  fedeli  suddite  di  8,  M.  This  happened  in 
1794,  after  the  French  had  entered  Savoy.  Yittorio  Amedeo 
abdicated  a  few  years  after,  and  retired  to  the  island  of  Sardinia. 
Piedmont  was  annexed  to  France,  and  religious  liberty  pro- 
claimed under  the  revolutionary  regime.  But  before  they  had 
time  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  political  change,  they  were 
terrified  by  the  approach  of  Suwarrow  at  the  head  of  the 
Austro-Bussian  troops.  The  battle  of  Marengo  allowed  them 
to  breathe  in  peace,  and  for  fifteen  years  they  enjoyed  the 
blessing  of  religious  liberty. 

In  1815,  when  the  Italian  princes  resumed  possession  of 
their  dominions,  Yittorio  returned  to  Turin,  and  immediately 
issued  a  decree  ordering  all  things  to  be  replaced  in  the  same 
condition  as  before  his  abdication.  This  was  an  unexpected 
blow  to  the  Waldenses;  but  though  they  had  still  much  to 
endure,  their  sufferings  were  not  what  they  had  been.    The 

'  Monartier,  "ExBi.  det  Vaudois, 
ii2 
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ambassadoiB  of  England  and  Prossia*  adyocated  their  cause,  and 
stemmed  the  torrent  of  persecution.  Thus  were  these  simple 
and  devoted  people  gradually  prepared  for  that  full  emancipation 
which  they  were  in  future  to  enjoy. 

They  had  continued  from  time  immemorial,  surrounded  by  the 
strongholds  of  the  papacy,  to  shine  in  the  wilderness.  Their 
light,  though  often  nearly  extinguished  in  blood,  was  never  totally 
destroyed.  '^Miraculously  preserved,  unknown  and  uncaied 
for  by  the  world,  they  were  the  true  representatives  of  the 
mother-church,  and  had  nothing  to  learn  from  Luther  or  from 
Calvin,  for  they  had  been  faithful  from  the  beginning.  Like 
Hagar  in  the  wilderness,  they  had  oftien  been  weaiy  and 
ready  to  perish  for  lack  of  the  water  of  life ;  and  when  the 
Angel  of  the  Reformation  pointed  to  the  Living  Fountain 
which  had  so  long  been  neglected,  and  the  cry  was  heard, 
'Come  ye  to  the  waters,  come  buy  wine  and  milk  without 
money  and  without  price,'  they  gladly  responded  to  the  call. 
Christ  'came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not;' 
his  footsteps  fell  unheeded  in  Jerusalem ;  while  he  stood  within 
the  gorgeous  temple  the  priests  and  Levites  were  regardless 
of  his  presence.  When  the  sun  rose  on  his  untenanted  tomb, 
where  was  then  his  mystic  spouse?  Was  she  among  the  throng 
in  the  Lord's  house  assembled  to  watch  the  dawn  of  that  Easter- 
day?  No.  She  was  with  her  who  loved  much  for  much 
forgiven ;  with  the  sorrowing  disciples  on  their  way  to  Emmaus; 
with  the  assembled  believers  in  the  upper  chamber.  She  was 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives  watching  the  last  glimpse  of  her  as- 
cending God ;  there  she  received  his  parting  blessing,  and  turned 
to  tread  her  mysterious  way  in  a  world  lying  in  darkness.  No 
outward  fane  shielded  her  from  the  blast  of  persecution;  but 
hers  is  the  spotless  robe  of  righteousness.  She  dwelleth  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands,  but  in  the  heart  of  every  humble 
believer.  In  the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  in  the  dungeons  of  Borne, 
in  the  schools  of  philosophers,  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa,  on 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  wherever  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is,  there  is 
his  church.     Vainly  has  human  power  striven  to  banish  her 

^  Count  Lnigi  di  Walberg  Truduess,  the  Pnusian  ambassador,  was  their  on- 
vearied  friend  during  the  twenty-eight  years  of  his  embassy  at  Turin.  When  death 
closed  his  earthly  mission  in  1844,  he  was  laid  by  his  own  desire  in  the  churchyard 
of  his  beloved  Waldenses.  In  token  of  their  deep  and  imperishable  gratitade  be- 
tween 4000  and  5000  persons  accompanied  his  remains  to  the  cemeteiy  of  La  Tone. 
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from  this  redeemed  earth,  and  as  yainlj  has  worldly  policy 
sought  to  confine  her  within  the  narrow  limits  of  human  regula- 
lations,  or  to  crush  her  beneath  the  cumbrous  weight  of  worldly 
glory.  When  the  idols  of  Greece  and  Bome  fell  prostrate  before 
her,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  enriched  her  shrines  with  the 
magnificence  of  art :  when  as  in  the  temple  of  old  the  precious 
things  of  heaven  and  earth  were  heaped  upon  her  altar,  and  the 
dazzled  multitude  gazed  on  the  pompous  train  of  white-robed 
priests,  listened  to  the  rich  strains  of  melody,  and  inhaled  the 
costliest  perfumes  of  the  east;  where  then  was  the  church  of 
Christ?  where  she  had  ever  been — in  the  heart  of  the 
spiritual  worshipper  alone.  Whether  that  heart  beat  under  a 
monastic  garb,  or  a  soldier's  breastplate,  in  a  lonely  cavern,  or 
in  a  hermit's  cell;  wherever  a  holy  desire  was  breathed  to 
heaven,  or  self  sacrificed  for  the  love  of  Christ  and  his  people, 
there  was  the  church.  Little  did  the  pilgrims,  who  trod  their 
weary  way  to  gaze  on  the  glories  of  Christian  Bome,  think  as 
they  knelt  in  the  noblest  edifice  that  human  genius  had  ever 
devised,  that  they  were  worshipping  before  an  empty  shrine ;  for 
they  knew  not  that  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  had  departed.  It 
dwelt  not  in  the  blaze  of  the  countless  lights  which  streamed 
from  the  tabernacle,  nor  hovered  in  the  clouds  of  incense  which 
veiled  firom  their  view  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  church  which 
had  been  triumphant  during  her  early  persecutions,  whose 
martyrs'  hymns  had  risen  above  the  shouts  of  her  oppressors, 
had  silently  withdrawn  from  the  trophies  which  marred  her 
beauty ;  her  noiseless  footsteps  but  rarely  trod  those  gorgeous 
fanes,  for  she  found  herself  a  stranger  in  the  temples  reared  for 
her  service.  Under  the  wide  canopy  of  heaven,  on  the  mountain- 
top,  in  the  secluded  valleys,  she  kept  her  unstained  garments. 
Her  sons  were  few  and  despised  of  men,  poor  in  this  world's 
goods  but  rich  in  faith,  and  strong  in  the  power  of  God's 
word,  nourished  with  the  bread  of  life,  and  bearing  in  their  souls 
the  only  infallible  mark  of  the  spiritual  church — the  Saviour's 
image.  Driven  from  their  dwellings,  and  hurled  from  rock  to 
glen,  the  pillar  of  witness  went  before  them,  ^'  and  they  drank  of 
the  Bock  which  followed  them,  and  that  Bock  was  Christ."  Who 
can  coimt  the  grievous  errors  which  have  sprung  from  a  false 
definition  of  the  word  church  ?  It  has  led  men  to  look  on  a  form 
of  ecclesiastical  polity,  its  hierarchy,  sacraments,  and  ordinances 
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as  a  visible  body,  and  as  the  sole  recipient  of  6od*s  grace. 
It  has  infatuated  them  with  the  idea  that  salvation  depends  on 
belonging  to  one  particular  class  of  Christians,  and  brought  them 
to  substitute  the  means  for  the  end,  external  penances  for  inward 
repentance,  a  form  of  religion  for  holiness  of  heart  and  purity  of 
life.  But  the  true  Christian,  who  contemplates  the  vast  yariety 
in  God's  creation,  both  of  climate  and  of  thought,  abstains  firom 
uncharitable  distinctions,  and  is  willing  to  embrace  within  the 
expansive  arms  of  christian  charity  all  true  worshippers  of  Grod 
in  Christy  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they  will  all  be 
admitted  into  that  vast  and  blessed  society  which  no  man  can 
number,  of  all  countries,  peoples,  and  tongues/'^ 

What  a  happy  contrast  does  the  present  condition  of  the 
Waldenses  present  to  their  former  misery  and  oppression.  Under 
the  constitutional  government  of  their  king  Yittorio  Emmanuel 
they  enjoy,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  all  the 
privileges  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  At  the  promulgation 
of  the  constitution,  granted  by  Carlo  Alberto  in  1848,  they  took 
the  lead  in  the  joyful  procession  at  the  special  desire  of  their 
countrymen.  Their  emancipation  is  now  matter  of  history,  and 
its  circumstances  so  highly  interesting,  that  we  give  some  details. 
In  a  social  meeting  at  Pinerolo  on  the  12th  of  December,  1848, 
the  advocate  Audefredi  proposed  the  following  toast  amid  the 
loud  applauses  of  the  company : 

"  Twenty  thousand  of  our  brethren  are  shut  up  and  isolated  between 
two  rivers  in  your  enchanting  valleys.  They  are  ss  well  educated  and 
industrious,  as  strong  in  body  and  mind  as  other  Itahans;  with  the 
noblest  views  and  at  great  expense  and  sacrifice  they  educate  their  own 
children,  being  debazred  all  public  advantages.  But  though  they  pay 
the  same  taxes  and  bear  the  same  charges  of  the  state,  itiej  do  not 
enjoy  the  rights  common  to  other  citizens.  Be  it  onr  care,  who  are 
their  near  neighbours,  to  see  that  two  rivers  no  longer  separate  them 
from  a  general  community;  let  their  country  be  indeed  a  mother  to 
them ;  and  since  they  are  thought  worthy  to  defend  its  territ^oiy,  so  let 
their  minds  be  considered  capable  both  of  enlightening  and  governing 
it.    JSwiva  the  emancipation  of  the  Waldenses !" 

At  a  banquet  of  620  persons  given  at  Turin  the  same  year 
the  following  toast  was  drunk  with  enthusiastic  applause :  ^^  To 
liberty  of  worship,  the  emancipation  of  the  Protestants  and  the 
Jews,  and  to  all  true  Italian  progress." 

Such  proofs  of  public  sympathy  in  their  behalf  encouraged 

1  These  few  remarks  on  the  history  of  the  Waldensiaii  church  were  written  in 
Italy  under  the  joyful  influence  of  their  emancipation  in  ISiS. 
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the  Waldenses  as  a  body  to  address  themselyes  to  the  throne, 
entreating  permission  to  join  in  the  general  jubilee  of  joy,  and 
he  admitted  to  share  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Thej  modestly  pleaded  their  well-known  attachment 
to  the  Savoy  dynasty,  and  their  stedfast  submission  under  the 
most  rigorous  laws.^  They  were  anxious  to  have  these  privileges 
secured  by  law  to  prevent  the  disappointments  of  former  years. 
But  of  this  there  was  now  no  danger.  The  king  and  his 
ministers  were  preparing  to  gratify  their  just  and  reasonable 
demands.  On  the  21st  of  February,  1849,  it  was  announced 
in  the  Piedmontese  Gazette  that  the  king  had  signed  the 
emancipation  of  the  Waldenses  from  all  civil  and  political 
disabilities,  and  that  next  day  letters  patent  would  be  issued 
confirming  these  privileges  by  law.  As  soon  as  i  this  became 
generally  known,  a  numerous  body  of  distinguished  persons  went 
with  appropriate  banners  singing  patriotic  airs  to  the  residence 
of  the  Waldensian  pastor,  to  congratulate  him  fraternally  on  the 
freedom  of  his  co-religionists,  and  to  rejoice  that  at  length  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Protestant  valleys  had  received  not  favour  but 
justice.  The  same  evening  the  palaces  of  the  ambassadors  both 
of  England  and  Prussia  were  brilliantly  illuminated.  All  the 
Waldenses  in  Turin  and  the  other  Protestant  families  lighted 
up  their  houses  in  token  of  joy  at  this  grateful  boon ;  the  letters 
patent  appeared  in  the  Gazette  as  follows : 

CHARLES  ALBERT, 
Bt  thb  geace  of  Qod,  &c.,  &c, 

**  Taldiig  into  consideration  the  fidelity  and  loyalty  of  the  Wal- 
densian population,  our  royal  predecessors  have  gradually  by  successive 
arrangements  greatly  abrogated  and  moderated  the  laws  which  formerly 
limit^  their  civil  capabilities.  We,  following  their  example,  have 
conceded  to  these  our  subjects  still  more  ample  facilities  by  often 
grantdng  dispensations  from  the  laws.  The  reasons  for  which  these 
limits  were  established  have  ceased,  and  the  measures  in  their  favour 
which  have  been  progressively  adopted  may  now  be  completed.  We 
have  therefore  willingly  resolved  to  make  tibem  partakers  of  all  those 
advantages  which  are  reconcilable  with  the  general  system  of  our 
l^;i8latDre.  On  this  account,  by  these  presents,  of  our  certain  know- 
ledge and  royal  authority,  and  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  our 
council,  we  have  decreed  and  do  order  as  follows : 

"  The  Waldenses  are  admitted  to  enjoy  all  the  ciril  and  political 
rights  of  ova  subjects,  to  frequent  the  schools  in  and  out  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  to  take  academic  degrees.'    No  innovation  in  their  worship 

'  Appendix  D.       '  They  had  nerer  before  heen  allowed  to  atady  at  the  university. 
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on  this  account  is  to  take  place,  or  in  the  schools  thereto  helongmg. 
All  laws  contrary  to  this  present  decree  which  have  been  presented  to 
the  Senate,  or  to  the  chamber  of  finance  to  be  registered,  are  repealed. 
We  will  that  this  be  inserted  among  the  acts  of  the  govemmeDt. 

(Signed)    CARLO  ALBERTO, 
F.  AVET, 
F.  DI  REVEL, 
F.  DI  COLLEGNO, 

BONELLI." 

The  excellent  Bobert  d'  Azeglio,  who  had  always  been  the 
enlightened  Mend  of  the  Wald^nses^  was  president  of  a  patriotic 
committee  to  regulate  the  celebration  of  a  national  rejoicing  in 
commemoration  of  the  constitutional  liberty  granted  to  Piedmont 

On  the  27th  of  February,  1849,  the  bells  of  the  old  city 
of  Turin  rang  out  joyous  peals,  the  streets  were  ornamented  with 
garlands,  brilliant  draperies  hung  £rom  the  windows,  and  the 
balconies  were  thronged  with  spectators.  The  sound  of  martial 
music  mingled  with  the  measured  tread  of  thousands  whose 
hearts  beat  that  day  in  unison.  The  post  of  honour  in  the 
procession  on  this  national  rejoicing  was  ceded  to  the  Wal* 
denses  by  their  sympathising  countrymen.  ''  You  have  sufiered 
long,"  said  they,  ^*  it  is  now  your  turn  to  be  honoured."  As 
they  advanced  a  crimson  banner  was  seen  to  wave  gaily  at  the 
head  of  seven  hundred  men  of  the  Protestant  valleys.  Accla- 
mations grew  louder  as  the  banner  drew  nearer  and  became 
more  distinctly  visible.  It  was  of  crimson  velvet,  on  which  the 
royal  arms  of  Savoy  were  embroidered  in  silver,  and  in  few 
words  the  gratitude  of  a  long  suffering  and  now  liberated  people 
was  simply  inscribed : 

I  RICONOSCENTI  VALDESI  A  CARLO  ALBERTO, 

To  confirm  the  durability  of  the  royal  boon,  which  was  now 
to  be  extended  to  their  offspring,  a  youthful  band  of  children/ 
each  with  a  tiny  banner  in  its  hand,  took  the  lead  in  the 
procession.  On  all  sides  resounded  the  fi-atemal  shout,  Viva 
%  Valdesi  FrateUil  Long  live  our  Waldensian  brethren !  Both 
tears  and  smiles  were  seen  on  the  joyful  countenances  of  the 
ladies  at  the  open  windows,  as  they  looked  on  these  innocent 
descendants  of  a  people  who  had  so  often  wept  to  see  their  little 
ones  called  to  wear  the  martyr's  crown,  before  they  had  learned 
to  lisp  the  creed  of  their  forefathers.    Nor  were  these  emotions 

1  About  twelye  in  number,  the  eldest  being  only  ten  years  old. 
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of  transient  duration  or  dependent  on  the  excitement  of  the 
moment.  Their  joj  rested  on  a  solid  fonndation,  for  it  was 
based  on  the  just  and  equal  laws  granted  them  by  their  sovereign, 
and  sprang  from  a  love  to  his  family  and  dynasty,  under  whose 
rule  they  now  enjoyed  the  christian  blessing  of  Ml  religious 
toleration.  This  was  indeed  a  victory  of  the  Prince  of  peace. 
Here  a  handful,  as  it  were,  of  simple  christians,  who  for  more 
than  three  hundred  years  had  been  the  object  of  the  most 
incessant  persecution  and  bigoted  intolerance,  were  now  pre- 
served as  the  seed  of  the  church,  '^  that  from  these  may  grow  an 
hundred  fold,"^  and  received  into  the  great  family  of  the  state, 
and  mixed  in  public  with  their  fellow-citizens. 

This  modem  episode  of  the  Waldensian  church  is  full  of 
encouragement  and  instruction.  It  is  not  a  divergence  from  the 
leading  idea  which  it  is  the  object  of  these  pages  to  illustrate. 
Liberty  of  conscience  is  not  only  the  right  and  prerogative  of 
every  intelligent  being,  but  united  with  its  twin  privilege,  civil 
liberty,  it  is  the  only  means  of  securing  the  genuine  piety  and 
rational  happiness  of  a  nation. 

Twelve  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  dawn  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  in  Piedmont.  The  son  has  nobly  maintained 
the  father's  promise,  and  loyally  kept  his  coronation  oath.  His 
sagacious  and  upright  ministers*  have  manfully  striven  to  con- 
solidate the  constitutional  principles  of  their  country.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  present  hopeful  state  of  Italy  is 
owing,  under  Providence,  to  the  broad  principles  of  religious 
liberty  which  Piedmont  has  adopted.  Had  there  been  no  Wal- 
denses,  the  religion  of  the  state  only  would  have  been  recognised 
as  in  other  Italian  principalities ;  but  here  we  see  them  reaping 
the  reward  of  a  thousand  years  of  perseverance  in  a  good  cause. 

The  misfortunes  of  Italy  may  be  traced  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  absence  of  religious  liberty  and  the  despotic  rule  of  the 
priesthood,  which  has  generated  a  servility  of  mind  subversive 
of  true  greatness.  A  day  of  hope  and  rejoicing  has  now  arisen, 
in  which  the  noble  character  of  the  Italians  shines  out  con- 
spicuously :  if  they  do  not  in  future  pay  a  closer  attention  to 
the  religion  inscribed  in  the  Scriptures  they  will  disappoint 
the  hopes  of  their  warmest  admirers. 

1  See  Milton'8  Somei,  p.  481. 

'  First  Massimo  d'  Azeglio,  and  then  Connt  Oayonr,  who  is  unquestionably  the 
flnt  statesman  in  Enrope. 
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ABDICATION  OF  GHABLES  V. 
'555—1558. 


PBOncn  or  ABDIOA^nON — ^PBBPABJBB  his  son  to  TAKS  KIS  PLACB-— CKAKAOna  OF 
PHILIP — ^DBATH  OP  JUANA — ^PAUL  lY.  KINDLBB  WAR — TAKBB  P06SBBBI0K  OP  THB 
COLONNA  B8TATBB— CHART.1W  ABDICATES — TRUCB  WITH  FRANCB — ^ASniSINO  TRICK 
OP  A  BX7TTO0N— iJHARLBS  SAILS  FOR  SPAIN — HIS  APARTHENTB  AT  TU8TB-— IHSTR 
PU  RNITURB— HIS  SUITB— HIB  OONPBSSOR — PAINTINOS— FAMOUS  FICTURB  BT 
TITIAN — ^RELICS — ^LIBRARY — ^BIS  OWN  OOXPOSITIONS — ^LBTTBR  OP  LTHJADA— "FISIT 
OP  TWO  aUBENS — OP  PRAT  BORGIA — ^BATTLE  OP  ST.  QUINTIN — ^DEATH  OP  QITBEN 
BLBANOR — CHARLES  HAS  A  PIT  OP  THB  OOUT— QUEEN  ICART  PATS  HDC  A  TIBIT — 
CHARLBB  LAT8  ASIDE  THB  TITLB  OF  EXPBBOR — SPBBAD  OP  RSFORICBD  OPimONB 
IN  SPAIN — ria kitr.-M  js  OONBULTBD — OBDBBS  SBYBRB  MBASURaS— OONSTANTDTO 
PONCE  DE  LA  PUJUfTB — ^AUOUSTINO  CAfiATJiA — ^UNITBBSAL  TEBROBr— BHOBTSIGHT- 
BDNE8B  OP  CHARIiBS — ^BIBLB  DBSTROTED — DCPRUDENCB  OP  CHARLES — ^DCGBBASBD 
ILLNESS — ^A  PUTRID  PBYBR — OROWS  WOBSB— PREPARES  FOR  DEATH — ^KIB  DS- 
TOnON — ^ARCHBISHOP  OF  TOLHDO— HIS  GHRIBTXAN  HXHORTATION — SPBSCH  OF 
A  MONK — ^DIPFBRENCB— TRANQUIL  DBATH  OP  CHARLBB — STATE  FUNBRAL— DBAXH 
OP  QUBBN  HART  OP  HUNOART. 

The  year  1555  was  marked  by  two  extraordinary  events  of 
great  European  importance.  Charles  Y.,  the  most  powerful 
sovereign  who  had  been  known  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne, 
retired  from  public  life  to  a  monastery  ;^  and  Paul  lY.  began  his 
career  of  ambition  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years.  The  one, 
disabled  by  disease  and  weary  of  the  fatigues  of  power,  retired 
from  the  world  to  devote  himself  to  prayer  and  preparation  for 
death;  the  other,  member  of  a  self-denying  order,  came  forth 
from  his  seclusion  on  the  verge  of  the  tomb  to  wield  the  papal 
sceptre  over  the  Catholic  world. 

The  abdication  of  Charles  V*  was  not  a  sudden  thought 

1  See  Appendix  A. 
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or  passing  disgost ;  as  far  back  as  the  year  1535^  in  the  flush 
of  his  success  at  Tnnis,  he  had  conceived  the  project,  and  even 
talked  it  oyer  with  the  Empress,  and  proposed  to  her  that  they 
shonld  retire  at  the  same  time  into  different  convents.  The 
death  of  the  Empress  in  1539  confirmed  the  Emperor's  desire 
for  retirement,  but  he  was  obliged  to  wait  the  course  of  events. 
To  withdraw  before  his  son  was  able  to  take  his  place  might 
have  risked  the  froit  of  a  long  and  snccessfdl  caieer,  and  over- 
tamed  the  schemes  of  a  lifetime.  He  contented  himself  therefore 
with  gradnallj  preparing  the  way  for  his  successor ;  at  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  placed  his  son  Philip  nominally  at  the  head 
of  affiiirs,  and  a  year  after  married  him  to  hia  cousin  the  princess 
Mary  of  PortogaL^  In  the  year  1548  Philip  was  summoned  by 
his  father  to  Flanders  to  swear  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  Low 
Countries,  which  he  afterwards  so  basely  violated.*  The  appear- 
ance of  Philip  at  this  time  was  neither  dignified  nor  attractive ; 
he  was  short  and  slight  in  person  as  well  as  dwarfish  in  mind. 
In  countenance  he  resembled  his  jEather,  and  had  the  same  wide 
forehead,  blue  eyes,  and  fair  complexion ;  but  his  character  was 
repulsive;  haughty,  proud,  slow,  and  suspicious,  he  inspired 
neither  confidence  nor  affection.  His  feither  saw  the  moment 
was  not  yet  arrived  for  retiring.  On  the  death  of  Edward  VI. 
in  1553  Charles  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  marrying 
Philip  to  his  cousin  Mary,  queen  of  England.  This  matter 
arranged,  he  appointed  his  daughter  Joanna*  regent  of  Spain, 
and  began  to  think  seriously  of  completing  his  abdication.  The 
warlike  aspect  of  the  new  Pope,  Paul  lY.,  gave  him  some 
uneasiness,  as  he  wished  to  lay  down  his  power  in  times  of 
tranquillity.  The  death  of  lus  mother  Juana  increased  his 
sadness  and  hurried  his  decision.  She  had  been  a  widow 
for  forty-nine  years,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  had 
never  been  in  possession  of  her  reason.  Notwithstanding  this 
infirmity,  Charles  had  always  treated  her  with  demonstrations 
of  respect ;  he  never  left  Spain  without  taking  leave,  or  returned 
without  paying  her  a  visit  of  affection,  at  the  castle  of  Tor- 
desilas. 

At  length,  having  well  pondered  the  step  he  was  about 

1  Sho  died  the  following  year  in  giying  birth  to  Don  Carlos. 

2  See  Morley,  Dtfteh  Republics. 

'  She  had  recently  lost  her  husband  the  king  of  Portugal. 
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to  take^  and  prepared  all  things  for  its  completion,  in  the  month 
of  September,  1555,  he  summoned  Philip  from  England  to 
receive  at  Brusseb  the  kingdoms  he  was  about  to  renoimce/ 
Paul  IV.  had  been  elected  Pope  in  May  of  the  same  year:  the 
energies  of  an  active  inteUigence  and  a  strong  will  were  divided 
between  two  chief  objects,  the  working  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
hatred  of  the  Spaniards ;  the  moment  he  thought  was  propitious 
for  driving  them  out  of  Italy,  since  Charles  was  about  to  abdi- 
cate. Like  other  Popes  he  had  relations  to  provide  for;  in 
advancing  their  fortunes  the  rights  of  property  were  little  re- 
garded. Giovanni,  count  of  Montorio,  the  Pope's  brother,  had  three 
sons,  all  of  turbulent  dispositions.  Carlo,  the  eldest,  was  made 
a  cardinal,  the  others  were  created  barons ;  and  the  Pope,  on 
some  slight  ofience  given  by  the  Colonnas,  faithful  adherents 
to  the  Imperial  party,  cited  them,  deprived  them  of  all  their 
castles  and  dignities,  which  he  divided  among  the  Carafia  family, 
and  made  the  count  of  Montorio  duke  of  Paliano. 

Thus  did  this  devout  and  irate  Pope,  who  claimed  to  be  the 
vicegerent  of  heaven,  shew  to  the  world  how  little,  during  his 
long  life  of  ceremonious  observances^  he  had  studied  the  precepts 
of  his  divine  Master,  or  considered  the  duty  of  a  bishop,  who, 
as  Muratori  says,  quoting  St.  Paul,  ''  is  to  be  non  superbum^  non 
iracundumJ'*  His  violence  threw  Italy  once  again  into  the 
miseries  of  war,  the  object  of  which  was  not  concealed;  he 
opeidy  declared  that  his  great  desire  was  to  drive  away  the 
Spaniards  and  erect  Naples  into  an  independent  and  national 
kingdom.  This  plausible  scheme,  plaimed  by  revenge  and 
ambition,  brought  him  many  partisans,  some  of  whom  were 
animated  by  the  patriotic  hope  of  freeing  their  country  from  the 
dominion  of  foreigners.  This  however  was  a  delusion,  for  Paul 
called  a  French  army  into  Italy  to  take  Naples,  and  again  was 
Italy  doomed  to  be  the  battle-field  for  these  two  rival  powers. 

Admiral  Coligny  was  sent  by  Henry  II.  to  Brussels  for  the 
ratification  of  the  truce  by  Philip  II.,  and  was  admitted  to  an 
audience  by  Charles  V.,  who  lived  in  a  small  house  near  the 
park.  The  Emperor  had  also  an  interview  with  Brusquet,  the 
king's  buflbon,  who  had  just  played  a  trick  which  convulsed  all 

^  See  an  acoount  of  this  intereBtiiig  oeremony  in  Morley,  Duich  BepMct,  toL  i* 
p.  96 ;  and  Mignet,  Charles  Qmnt,  p.  95. 
*  Muratori,  Anndli,  torn.  z.  p.  148. 
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Brussels  with  laughter.  Brosquet  was  present  at  the  reception 
of  Coligny^  by  Philip  in  the  castle^  and  had  observed  that  the 
saloon  was  hung  with  tapestry  representing  the  battle  of  Pavia^ 
the  captore  of  Francis  I.,  and  his  embarkation  for  Spain.  He 
resolved  npon  turning  the  Spaniards  into  ridicule^  and  next  day 
in  the  chapel  after  mass^  just  when  Philip  had  sworn  at  the 
altar  on  the  Gospels  to  maintain  the  truce  of  Yaucelles,  Brusquet 
and  his  valet,  each  carrying  a  bag  of  crowns,  traversed  the 
chapel,  crying^  Lofrgeasel  largesse/  throwing  the  silver  about 
in  every  direction.  The  archers  of  the  guard  thinking  it  was  a 
liberality  from  their  sovereign,  rushed  p6le-m6le  to  pick  them  up» 
The  king  haughtily  enquired  of  Coligny  why  the  French  took 
the  liberty  of  rewarding  his  soldiers.  Coligny  was  as  astonished 
as  the  rest,  but  Brusquet  continued  his  amusement  till  the  whole 
suite  of  two  thousand  persons  were  on  the  ground,  falling  over 
each  other,  picking  up  the  crowns ;  the  guards  were  fighting  for 
them,  and  the  whole  scene  was  so  ridiculous  that  even  Philip 
could  not  contain  his  laughter,  and  was  obliged  to  hold  by  the 
altar  to  keep  his  equilibrium;  the  merriment  spread  to  the 
dowager-queens  and  the  other  ladies.' 

This  truce  with  France  left  the  Emperor  at  liberty  to  put  his 
design  of  retirement  into  execution ;  and  on  the  28th  of  September, 
1556,  the  crownless  monarch,  accompanied  by  his  two  sisters, 
Mary,  queen-dowager  of  Hungary,  and  Eleanor,  queen-dowager 
of  France,  set  sail  for  Spain.  A  suite  of  apartments  had  been 
built  for  him  at  the  south  side  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Yuste, 
consisting  of  two  floors,  each  containing  four  small  rooms 
about  25  feet  square.  The  passage  of  the  upper  floor  communi- 
cated on  both  sides  with  open  terraces  roofed  over ;  the  corridor 
of  the  lower  apartments  led  into  the  garden  of  the  monasteiy 
which  the  monks  had  given  up  to  the  Emperor.  It  was  filled 
with  vegetables,  fruit,  and  orange-trees  of  so  large  a  size,  that 
in  spring  their  blossoms  perfrimed  the  Emperor's  apartment ;  his 
retreat,  so  &i  from  having  anything  of  the  character  of  an  ancho- 
rite's cell,  was  arranged  with  the  utmost  care  for  comfort,  and 
all  the  luxuries  of  life  were  provided  within  a  very  small  space. 
The  royal  cenobite  did  not  retire  to  practise  austerities,  but  to 
rest  from  the  fatigues  of  government  and  to  attend  to  his  health. 

1  Haasacred  in  the  alatighter  of  St  Bartholomew'B-dayy  24th  of  August,  1572. 
*  See  Misnet,  CharUt  Quint,  p.  117 ;  Bibier,  torn.  ii.  p.  635. 
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The  hair  shirty  the  knotted  scourge^  and  rigid  abstinenoe  formed 
no  part  of  his  plan ;  on  the  contrary,  everything  was  arranged 
80  as  to  give  pleasure  to  an  infirm  invalid.  His  sitting-room 
commanded  a  most  delightfiil  view  of  the  mountains,  and  over* 
looked  the  garden,  rich  in  every  species  of  coltore ;  a  path  which 
led  to  it  had  been  made  of  so  gradual  a  descent,  that  in  the 
evening,  when  the  sun  was  too  hot  above,  he  could  enjoy  a 
ramble  through  the  smiling  parterre,  or  pass  through  a  gate  into 
the  magnificent  forest  of  oaks  and  chesnut-trees  which  covered 
the  adjacent  hills.  His  apartments  were  by  no  means  poorly 
furnished ;  he  brought  with  him  twenty-four  pieces  of  the  finest 
tapestry  from  Flanders,  which  were  hung  on  the  walls.  There 
were  some  of  silk  and  others  of  worsted,  with  designs  repre- 
senting animals  and  landscapes.  As  a  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  his  mother  his  own  private  room  was  hung  with 
fine  black  cloth ;  on  the  floor  there  were  seven  Turkey  carpets^ 
and  the  dais  and  canopy  were  of  black  cloth,  and  a  very  hand- 
some one  of  black  velvet.  His  bedchamber  was  most  luxuriously 
fitted  up  with  a  great  variety  of  rich  coverings,  mattrasses,  and 
cushions ;  a  covered  way  led  firom  it  to  the  church  of  the  convent, 
which  was  so  near,  that  by  opening  a  window  which  looked 
to  the  high  altar,  he  could  hear  mass  from  his  bed  when  ill  or 
unable  to  rise.  The  recluse  was  abundantly  supplied  with  all 
kinds  of  vestments,  for  he  had  no  less  than  sixteen  long  robes  of 
different  kinds  in  velvet,  and  silk,  lined  with  Indian  feathers, 
some  trimmed  with  ermine,  and  some  made  of  goat's  hair  of 
Arabian  manufacture  from  Tunis.  In  this  room  there  were  two 
beds,  one  smaller  than  the  other,  twelve  chairs  of  carved  walnut- 
wood  studded  with  gilt  nails,  six  folding  benches  adapted  for 
cloth  coverings,  six  arm-chairs  of  black  velvet,  and  two  larger 
and  more  luxurious  for  the  special  use  of  the  Emperor.  No 
pains  had  been  spared  to  make  these  chairs  seats  of  ease  and 
repose  for  the  infirm  monarch ;  one  had  six  cushions  of  the  softest 
down,  which  could  be  placed  so  as  to  ease  the  pains  that  racked 
the  invalid,  and  it  was  famished  with  a  cushioned  stool  to  rest 
his  gouty  limbs.  The  second  chair,  which  was  also  stuffed  with 
the  finest  wool,  had  two  long  jutting  arms  by  which  he  could  be 
carried,  when  unable  to  walk,  into  the  garden  or  on  the  terrace, 
where  he  sometimes  dined.^ 

1  See  Mignet,  CharUt  Quint,  p.  210.    Inyentory,  Appmdiee^  No.  7,  tol  52. 
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Thus  as  to  material  comforts  Charles  was  well  proyided,  and 
be  had  the  great  happiness  of  not  being  separated  from  those 
of  his  attendants  to  whom  he  was  most  attached*  Lnis  Ltujada, 
his  &ithfiil  major-domo,  had  served  him  thirty-two  years;  but 
notwithstanding  his  great  attachment  to  his  master,  he  was  rather 
nnwilling  to  be  shut  np  in  such  ntter  seclnsion.  The  establish* 
ment  was  composed  of  fifty  persons,  over  whom  he  had  the  super- 
intendence. Their  various  salaries  amounted  to  10,000  florins  ;^ 
Juan  Begla,  a  Jeronimite  monk,  was  appointed  confessor.  He 
was  an  able  theologian,  and  had  been  sent  to  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  1551.  On  his  return  he  was  made  Prior  of  the  convent 
of  S.  Engracia,  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up.  Suspected  of 
heresy  he  was  cited  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  obliged  to 
abjure  eighteen  propositions.  When  summoned  to  Jarandilla 
he  felt  terrified  at  the  responsibility  of  being  confessor  to  so  great 
a  man.  But  Charles  encouraged  him  by  saying,  '^  Do  not  be 
alarmed ;  before  I  left  Flanders  I  unburthened  my  conscience  to 
five  theologians  and  canonists ;  you  will  only  have  to  do  with 
the  ftiture."  Begla  was  exactly  the  man  suited  for  his  imperial 
penitent ;  he  was  a  sort  of  spiritual  puppet  in  whose  ear  Charles 
vented  his  scruples  of  conscience  and  unburthened  his  anxieties. 
He  was  of  a  timid  cringing  character,  and  much  distressed  if 
any  one  came  into  the  room  where  he  was  seated  by  order  of  the 
Emperor.  **  Why  should  you  mind?"  said  Charles,  "you  are 
my  fiither  confessor,  and  I  am  well  content  that  you  should  be 
seen  seated  by  me,  though  not  the  less  pleased  to  see  you  distressed 
at  it"  Thus  curiously  did  the  dethroned  monarch  endeavour  to 
combine  the  humility  of  a  penitent  with  the  dominion  of  a 
master.  It  was  complete  servitude,  for  Begla  was  never  allowed 
to  be  absent  a  moment  from  Charles's  apartments  without  per- 
mission. He  was  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will,  and  became 
afterwards  the  confessor  of  Philip  11. 

>  The  florin  of  Flanders  was  tiien  worth  6  tn,  97  cent  Luijada  received  the 
same  salary  that  the  Marqtds  de  Denia  had  with  Queen  Juana ;  Grazteld  the  secretary, 
and  Mathys  the  physician,  had  each  750  florins  a-year ;  Franc  Comtois  Gnyon, 
master  of  the  wardrobe,  400  florins.  He  was  burned  by  the  Inquisition  in  1565. 
There  were  four  JjudoM  de  Cmnaraj  who  had  each  300  florins;  four  barbers  at 
250  florins.  O.  Tuniano  and  Jean  Valin  the  watchmaker  had  350  florins.  There 
was  an  apothecary  and  a  chemist,  two  bakers,  two  cooks  and  kitchen  lads,  a  butler 
and  an  underling,  a  brewer,  a  cooper,  two  fruiterers,  a  saucemakcr  and  his  as- 
sistant, &c,  &c. — See  Mignet,  CharUt  Quintj  p.  227. 
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Nor  was  the  care  with  which  the  apartments  of  Charles  were 
fitted  up  confined  to  fdmitore ;  ample  provision  had  also  been 
made  for  intellectual  enjoyment.  Works  of  art,  painting,  music, 
scientific  and  mechanical  inyentions,  books, — nothing  was  for- 
gotten that  could  enliven  the  leisure  of  an  invalid  or  occupy  a 
cultivated  mind.  The  paintings  of  Titian  were  special  fiavourites 
with  the  Emperor,  and  he  had  given  the  artist  munificent  proo& 
of  his  approbation.^  He  had  directed  all  the  portraits  which 
Titian  had  painted  of  him  to  be  conveyed  to  S.  Yuste,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Empress  and  the  rest  of  his  fSetmily ;  they  were 
all  suspended  in  his  sight,  so  that  the  Emperor  was  surrounded 
by  those  he  loved.  In  accordance  with  the  material  ideas  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  had  commanded  Titian  to  paint 
him  a  picture  of  the  Trinity,  in  which,  by  a  desecration  so 
painful  to  Protestants,  a  mortal  hand  presumed  to  depict,  like 
the  Joves  and  Apollos  of  old,  the  fancied  semblance  of  Him 
whom  no  man  hath  seen  nor  can  see. 

Surrounded  by  Yenus-like  cherubs,  seated  on  brilliant  clouds 
in  a  sea  of  fire,  was  represented  an  appearance  intended  to 
designate  the  Triune  God;  the  Virgin  was  placed  almost  on 
a  level  with  her  divine  Son.  At  his  feet  knelt  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  apparently  contemplating 
the  mystery  of  ''  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.'*  An  angel  sup- 
ported the  monarch,  and  the  crown  was  deposed  at  his  side. 
The  artist,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  royal  patron, 
had  skilfully  pourtrayed  his  features  worn  out  with  age  and 
infirmity,  yet  animated  by  an  eager  gaze  and  a  devotional 
expression  of  trust  and  confidence.  A  little  above  him  the 
Empress,  his  late  consort,  was  seated  on  a  cloud,  her  hands 
crossed  on  her  breast,  and  her  eyes  cast  down  as  if  wrapped  in 
the  mute  ecstacy  of  a  beatific  vision.  At  a  little  distance  stood 
the  young  king  Philip ;  his  countenance  was  harsh  and  austere.* 

^  Besidee  being  knighted  he  received  a  pension  of  200  cro'wiifl  on  the  reyenne 
of  Naples,  and  1000  golden  crowns  for  each  picture  he  painted.  It  is  reported 
that  such  was  the  entiiusiastio  admiration  of  Charles  for  this  great  artist,  that  on 
going  to  his  study  to  see  '^^rn  paint,  he  picked  up  his  brush  when  it  feU,  saying, 
'*  Titian  deserves  to  be  waited  upon  by  an  emperor." — Mignet,  Charles  Qmni. 

'  This  picture,  painted  on  purpose  for  the  retreat  at  S.  Tuste  is  12  ft.  8  in.  hi^ 
and  8  ft.  7  in.  wide.  It  was  removed  in  the  year  1574  to  the  palace  of  the  Eacurial, 
where  it  remained  till  1833.  It  is  now  in  the  Boyal  Museum  at  Madrid,  and  was 
engraved  by  Carl  in  1666 ;  a  copy  is  to  be  seen  in  the  collection  of  engravings  at 
the  Biblioth^ue  Imperiale  at  Paris. — Idem, 
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The  walls  of  the  Emperor^s  apartments  were  hung  with  other 
pictures  on  sacred  subjects.  These  objects  of  yeneration  would 
not  haye  been  complete  without  some  rare  relics,  such  as  a  piece 
of  the  true  cross,  &c.  One  crucifix  had  a  peculiar  and  touching 
yalue  in  the  eyes  of  the  inyalid^  it  was  the  one  which  the 
Empress  had  held  in  her  hand  in  her  dying  moments,  and  was 
destined  to  pass  into  his  own  and  into  that  of  his  son  at  that 
final  hour  when  the  spirit  is  about  to  leave  its  mortal  tenement. 
His  library  was  small,  but  chosen  to  suit  his  tastes  ;^  two  of  the 
works  had  peculiar  claims  on  his  attention ;  the  one,  comment- 
aries on  the  war  against  the  Protestants  in  1546  and  1547,  had 
been  written  almost  under  his  dictation  in  Spanish  by  Luis 
de  Avila  y  Zuniga,  translated  into  Latin  by  Van  Male,  and 
largely  circulated  both  in  Italian  and  French.  Charles  had 
even  a  greater  share  in  the  poetical  romance  called  Le  Chevalier 
deliberSy  for  he  had  translated  a  great  part  of  it  into  Castilian  rhyme, 
and  then  gave  it  to  Femand  de  Acuna  to  finish.'  The  comment- 
aries of  Ceosar  which  the  Emperor  made  use  of  were  not  in  Latin, 
for  Chievres  would  not  allow  Adrian,  the  Emperor^s  preceptor, 
to  teach  him  that  language  thoroughly.  According  to  the  ideas 
of  that  age  a  prince  ought  to  be  an  accomplished  knight,  not 
a  learned  scholar.  The  influence  of  intellect  was  not  at  that 
time  appreciated,  that  of  arms,  another  name  for  brute  force, 
alone  preyailed.  The  natural  consequences  followed;  one 
learned  individual,  either  priest  or  layman,  often  secretly  ruled 
the  monarchs  of  the  earth ;  just  about  the  period  of  the  Emperor's 
abdication  a  difierent  system  was  becoming  general.*  The 
Beformation  had  greatly  contributed  to  emancipate  the  minds 
of  men ;  learning  was  no  longer  confined  to  a  class,  for  printing 
had  put  it  within  everybody's  reach.  Charles  studied  Caesar  in 
Italian,  a  language  admirably  suited  for  detailing  the  expeditions 
of  the  conqueror. 

In  our  description  of  the  comforts  and  occupations  of  Charles 
at  Yuste  we  must  not  omit  his  epicurean  tastes.    His  love  of 

^  See  Appendix  B. 

*  This  poem,  or  romanoe,  was  originally  written  in  Fiendi  by  OliTier  de  la 
Harche,  to  oommemorate  the  adyentuTOUs  life  of  Charles  Ze  Tftneraire,  the  great- 
grandfEtther  of  Charles  Y.  The  copy  at  Ynste  was  printed  in  1555,  by  Jean  Sleitz 
at  Antweip,  under  the  title  of  CabaUero  determinado  ;  there  was  also  a  French  edition 
faHl  of  illuminated  paintings. 

'  An  immense  number  of  books  were  printed  about  the  year  1555. 

▼OL.  n.  K  X 
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delicacies  has  been  supposed  inconsistent  with  a  monastic 
Ufe;  bat  it  mnst  be  remembered  that  monasteries,  with  some 
exceptions,  were  at  that  time  renowned  for  their  good  cheer. 
Charles  had  taken  no  tows;  his  health  was  delicate,  and 
his  appetite  capricious;  he  took  great  pleasure  in  the  pre- 
sents which  were  sent  him  of  game,  fish,  sausages,  and  firuit. 
Duchesses  sent  him  perfomed  gloves,  and  aromatic  spices  to 
bum ;  on  one  occasion,  seeing  these  packets,  he  smiled  and  said, 
^'  thej  should  have  sent  me  hands  to  wear  them."^  Archbishops 
and  priors  sent  him  mules  laden  with  the  most  tempting  cates 
of  their  larder.  Accustomed  all  his  life  to  high-seasoned  cookery, 
Charles  was  deaf  to  the  admonitions  of  his  faithful  Luijada,  who 
in  yain  entreated  him  to  be  careful,  observing,  La  gda  «e  eura 
tapando  la  bocoa. 

In  the  month  of  September  1557,  Charles  received  a  visit 
from  the  two  queens,  his  sisters.  Queen  Maiy  was  on  her  way 
to  meet  her  daughter,  the  Infanta  Maria  of  Lisbon.*  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  Charles  felt  himself  obliged  to  recall  his 
favourite  Luijada  from  Yillagarcia  to  Estremadura;  he  unwil- 
liugly  obeyed  the  summons,  and  wrote  to  Yasquez  on  the  30th 
of  August — 

**  His  majesty  thinks  it  necessary  for  his  service  and  comfort  that 
I  should  reside  here  with  Domia  Magdalena.  In  vain  have  I  begged 
him  to  consider  that  it  is  now  twenty-five  years  that  I  have  served  him 
without  ever  heing  absent  from  court;  that  all  my  brothers  have  died 
in  his  service ;  that  I  am  the  only  one  remaining  of  my  family ;  and  that 
I  feel  it  a  great  hardship  to  give  up  my  estates,  my  leisure,  and  repoee, 
to  go  to  a  place  where  nei&er  lodging  nor  food  is  to  be  fi>und,  and 
from  whence  I  must  always  go  to  the  monastery,  be  it  hot  or  cold,  wind 
or  rain.  I  have  represented  the  hardship  of  bringing  my  wife  and  her 
attendants  from  their  comfortable  home  to  the  inconvenienoes  of  this 


^  When  the  Emperor  reoeived  Bnuquet  the  king^s  buffoon  at  Bnuflels,  he  sud 
to  him,  <<£h  bieni  ne  te  sovvient-il  plua  de  la  jouni6e  des  ^peions?  H  m'  ea 
Bouvient  tr^  bien,  sire,"  xepartit  Bnuquet ;  et  fiuBiuxt  aUimozi  anx  nodont^laiMfiea 
par  la  goutte  sor  lea  maina  de  1'  Emperem-,  "  oe  fiit,"  continua-t-il,  "  en  m^me  temps 
qne  yous  achetfttea  oes  beaux  rubis  et  cee  escarbonoles  que  vous  poites  a  vea 
doigtB."  Tout  le  monde  se  mit  2k  rire,  et  V  Empereur  tout  le  premier. — ^Mignet, 
CharU9  Qmnt,  p.  118. 

>  She  was  now  thirty-five  yean  of  age;  her  mother  had  not  seen  her  ainee  ahe 
left  her  a  duld  in  Portugal,  but  her  maternal  heart  still  yearned  towards  her 
daughter,  though  no  corresponding  feeling  was  entertained  by  the  young 
Ibid, 
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wild  Bolitnde;  all  my  objections  liave  been  disregarded;  his  majesty 
wills  it,  and  I  most  obej."^ 

Liiijada  airived  at  S.  Yuste  in  time  to  prepare  the  caatle  of 
Jarandilla  for  the  reception  of  the  two  queens,  and  furnished 
two  rooms  in  the  Emperor's  apartments  for  them ;  they  arriyed 
on  the  28th  of  September.  These  affectionately  attached  sisters 
and  brother  had  not  met  for  six  months ;  they  found  the  reclufle 
anxiously  expecting  news  from  France,  and  busy  in  laying  out 
a  garden  on  the  upper  terrace,  erecting  a  fountain,  and  planting 
flowers  and  orange-trees.  The  sisters  remained  for  two  months 
at  Jarandilla,  dimbing  up  from  time  to  time  the  hill  of  S.  Yuste 
to  see  their  brother.  Queen  Eleanor,  the  eldest,  waj9  fifty-eight 
years  of  age,  of  a  gentle  submissive  character :  she  had  allowed 
her  brother  to  dispose  of  her  hand  in  marriage  according  to  his 
pleasure,  and  since  she  had  been  a  widow  she  attached  herself  to 
her  sister  Mary.  The  queen  of  Hungary  was  a  character  of 
a  very  superior  order,  acute,  penetrating,  and  of  good  judgment ; 
she  loved  her  brother  with  deep  veneration,  saying,  that  after 
God  he  was  her  aU  in  this  world.  Like  all  great  minds  her 
pow^  rose  in  difficulties,  and  she  never  suffered  herself  to  be 
discouraged  by  the  perplexities  of  circumstances.  The  royal 
party  were  in  hopes  that  the  Infanta  Maria  would  join  them 
at  Jarandilla,  but  she  retained  no  affection  for  her  mother,  and 
refused  to  go  fartiier  than  Badajos ;  the  two  queens,  therefore, 
set  out  to  meet  her  there.    . 

Soon  after  their  departure  the  Emperor  had  a  visit  from  his  old 
friend  the  marquis  de  Lombey  duke  of  Gandia,  now  Fray  Borgia. 
There  was  a  considerable  difference  in  the  state  of  mind,  and 
probably  of  temperament,  between  the  two  friends.  Borgia,  who 
was  a  Jesuit,  professed  to  be  perfectly  indifferent  to  all  that 
was  passing  in  the  world,  even  to  the  welfare  of  his  own 
children.  Charles,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  pretend  to  have  laid 
aside  all  human  affections.  Ambition,  in  the  person  of  his  son, 
was  still  busy  at  his  heart.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  happier 
for  him,  if,  on  retiring  from  the  business  of  government,  he 
could  also  have  laid  aside  its  anxieties ;  but  the  rupture  of  the 
truce  witii  France  through  tiie  intrigues  of  the  Pope  kept  him  in 
continual  excitement.    When  the  accounts  arrived  of  the  sue* 


I  Quint, 


^  Lettze  d6  Lmjada  a  Yasquez  du  80  Ao^t  1567,—B$traite  et  Mart  th  Charles 
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cessful  battle  of  St  Qaintin^  gained  hj  Philibert  Emmanael,  duke 
of  Savoj,  Charles  had  been  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of 
gout  for  two  months.  '^Has  my  son  reached  Paris?"  was  his 
first  question.  But  though  Philip  was  not  enterprising  enough 
to  advance  so  far,  this  victory,  in  which  the  constable  Mont- 
morenci  was  taken  prisoner,  obliged  the  French  to  recall  their 
troops  from  Italy,  and  the  league  against  Spain  which  had  been 
organized  by  the  Pope  was  gradually  dissolved.  The  duke  of 
Alba  made  a  show  of  advancing  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  but  finally 
the  Pope  was  induced  to  make  terms  with  Philip  on  condition 
that  the  duke  of  Alba,  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  should  come  to 
Rome  to  humble  himself  for  past  offisnces.  Paul  gave  up  his 
offensive  alliance  with  France,  and  affidrs  were  thus  put  in  train 
for  the  general  peace  of  1559.' 

While  Charles  was  confined  to  his  room,  and  suffering  such 
severe  pains  in  his  limbs  that  he  could  not  bear  the  slightest 
covering  to  touch  them,  a  new  and  unexpected  calamity  befel 
him.  The  two  queens  had  met  the  Princess  Maria  at  Badajos, 
where  they  remained  together  a  fortnight ;  her  demeanour  was 
cold  and  haughty,  and  she  evinced  no  feelings  of  kin4ne9s 
towards  her  mother.  After  her  departure  they  set  out  on  a 
pilgrimage.  On  their  arrival  at  Talavera,  queen  Eleanor,  who 
had  been  deeply  wounded  by  her  daughter's  behaviour,  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  illness.  Gaztelh,  whom  Charles  had  sent 
to  meet  them,  found  her  gasping  for  breath,  though  perfectly 
sensible  and  her  mind  quite  clear;  a  few  hours  terminated  her 
existence.  Her  complaint  was  called  asthma,  but  it  was  pro* 
bably  disease  of  the  heart  aggravated  by  painfrd  emotions.* 
Charles,  on  hearing  of  her  danger,  had  a  fresh  attack  of  gout ; 
his  physician  Mathys  wrote  to  Yalladolid,  '^  the  pain  in  bis  right 
arm  is  worse ;  he  cannot  use  his  hands,  and  the  little  he  eats  is 
put  into  his  mouth."  Queen  Eleanor  was  only  fifteen  months 
older  than  Charles.  When  the  poor  afflicted  invalid  heard  of 
her  death,  he  wept  abundantly ;  his  own  end  he  knew  was  near ; 
^^  before  fifteen  months  are  expired,"  said  he,  '^I  shall  follow 
her." 

1  The  battle  took  place  on  the  8rd  of  August,  1667 ;  the  French  lost  8000  or 
10,000  men,  all  their  tents,  baggage,  and  artilleiy;  the  Spaniards  only  eighty-  men. 
— ^Anquetil,  Stat  de  Fnmcey  torn.  yi.  p.  693. 

>  See  p.  464. 

s  She  died  on  the  2lBt  of  February,  1668. 
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Maij  queen  of  Hungary  was  even  more  to  be  pitied  than  her 
brother  on  this  melancholy  occasion;  the  two  sisters  were 
inseparable,  and  notwithstanding  the  queen's  habitual  self- 
command  she  could  not  restrain  her  sobs;  she  had  lost  her 
companion,  friend,  and  sister  at  an  age  when  she  conld  not  be 
replaced.  Immediately  after  the  funeral  she  set  out  for  S.  Yuste 
to  weep  with  her  brother  over  their  mutual  affliction:  she 
arrived  at  the  monastery  on  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  March, 
Charles  almost  dreaded  to  see  the  surviving  sister  whose 
presence  was  to  confirm  the  sense  of  his  loss ;  the  meeting  was 
deeply  affecting,  for  Mary's  finer  qualities  were  adorned  by  all 
the  tenderness  of  a  woman's  heart.  After  remaining  twelve 
days  at  Yuste  she  yielded  to  her  brother's  wish  that  she  should 
assist  the  regent  in  the  cares  of  government ;  but  Juana,  though 
willing  to  lay  down  her  power,  was  not  disposed  to  receive  her 
Aunt  as  coadjutor. 

Charles  Y.  at  his  abdication  wished  to  lay  aside  all  the  insig- 
nia of  royalty,  but  did  not  find  it  easy  to  get  rid  of  the  Imperial 
crown.  The  arrogant  Paul  IV.  pretended  that  an  Emperor 
could  only  depose  his  crown  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope ;  but  at 
length  an  electoral  diet  was  held  at  Frankfort,  in  which  the 
abdication  of  Charles  was  received,  and  on  the  12th  March,  1558, 
Ferdinand  king  of  the  Bomans  was  unanimously  chosen  Em- 
peror. When  this  intelligence  reached  Yuste  Charles  im- 
mediately laid  aside  all  titles,  ordered  new  seals,^  and  reftised  to 
be  addressed  as  Emperor,  being  now,  what  he  had  originally 
contemplated,  a  private  individual.  On  this  occasion,  when 
Ferdinand's  name  was  substituted  for  his  in  the  public  prayers 
for  the  Emperor,  he  said,  '*  as  for  me  the  name  of  Charles  is 
enough,  for  I  am  no  longer  anybody."*  But  new  and  unexpected 
events  roused  all  the  energies  of  the  dethroned  monarch,  and  he 
felt  almost  disposed  again  to  appear  among  the  abodes  of  men, 
to  fight  once  more  for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  It  was 
not  here  as  in  Grermany,  where  independent  electors  chose  to 
think  for  themselves,  but  submissive  vassals  in  Catholic  Spain, 
who  presumed  to  exercise  their  private  judgment  and  secretly 

1  He  ordered  seals  without  a  crown  or  eagle,  and  withont  the  order  of  the  golden 
fleece,  with  only  a  simple  shield  on  which  the  arms  of  Spain  and  Biugnndy  were 
q[iiartered. — ^Mignet,  CharUt  Qmnty  p.  365. 

'  Hignet,  Charles  Quinty  p.  366. 
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read  and  profess  the  doctrines  of  the  Scrlptares.  Spain  had 
been  long  innred  to  religions  persecution ;  first  tiie  Moors  and 
then  the  Jews  had  been  the  victims  of  an  intolerant  priesthood. 
The  power  of  repressing  heresy  once  admitted,  the  Inquisition 
gradoallj  extended  its  authority  till  it  became  a  fiightfid  deso- 
lating plague,  tainting  every  family  and  loosening  the  ties 
which  bind  society  together,  paralyzing  by  fear  the  tenderest 
affections^  and  transforming  the  nearest  relatives  into  spies  and 
informers. 

Men  of  able  and  conscientious  minds,  who  accompanied  the 
Emperor  to  Qermany,  could  not  hear  unmoved  the  disputes  on 
religion  and  the  appeals  to  scriptural  and  divine  authority,  with- 
out examining  for  themselves  how  far  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformers  were  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures*  In  many  cases 
the  examination  produced  a  silent  conviction  of  the  truth,  and 
a  secret  desire  for  its  propagation.  Then  followed,  as  in  Italy, 
partial  expositions  of  christian  doctrine  and  veiled  demonstra- 
tions of  heresy;  these  revelations  were  gradual,  both  to  the 
individual  mind  and  to  their  select  society,  but  by  degrees 
they  acquired  strength  and  vigour.  Constantino  Ponce  de  la 
Fuente,  one  of  the  most  learned  scholars  in  Spain,  was,  like 
Paleario,  a  man  of  good  taste  who  could  not  tolerate  the  bar- 
barous Latinity  of  the  schools,  and  indulged  his  wit  at  the 
expense  of  the  monks.  He  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  Charles 
that  after  hearing  him  preach  at  Seville  he  appointed  him  his 
chaplain,  and  sent  him  to  accompany  Philip  on  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  Flanders.  Ponce,  during  his  stay  in  Germany, 
became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  reformed  doctrines.  On 
his  return  to  Seville  in  1555  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  new  college  there,  .and  we  may  date  the  spread 
of  the  reformed  opinions  in  that  city  fix>m  the  period  of  his 
arrival.  He  preached  every  alternate  day  in  Lent  to  large 
congregations.^ 

When  endeavouring  to  teach  scriptural  truth  from  the 
pulpit,  he  at  the  same  time  exerted  himself  to  spread  his 
opinions  through  the  press.    While  Protestant  doctrine  was 

^  Though  the  puUic  seryioe  did  not  begin  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  monmift  yet 
when  he  preached,  the  cathedral  was  filled  hy  four  and  eren  three  o'dodL— -ICGriey 
Hrform,  in  Spain^  p.  210. 
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being  diyolged  in  Seville  by  Constantino/  AgOBtino  Cazalla« 
who  also  had  been  a  pieacher  of  Charles  Y.^  was  following  the 
same  path  in  Old  Castille.  He  too  had  imbibed  the  doctrines 
of  the  reformers  in  Grermanj ;  and  though  he  carefhllj  concealed 
his  opinions  in  public,  he  held  private  meetings  in  his  mother's 
house  at  Valladolid,  where  expositions  of  Scripture  and  prayer 
were  wont  to  be  made.'  The  doctrines  of  the  Grospel  were 
beginning  to  spread  extensively  throughout  the  province  and  to 
penetrate  into  the  monasteries.  An  Italian  nobleman,  Don  Carlos 
de  Seso  or  Sessa,  from  Verona,  was  very  active  in  propagating 
the  reformed  opinions,  both  by  circulating  books  and  by  personal 
teaching/  M'Crie  says  that  there  was  a  much  larger  number 
of  the  higher  class  of  persons  remarkable  for  their  talents  and 
learning  among  the  Spanish  converts  than  in  any  other  country, 
and  people  of  all  classes  were  disposed  to  embrace  the  principles 
of  the  Beformation.  This  state  of  things  had  been  going  on  for 
ten  years,  and  but  for  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition  all  Spain 
would  speedily  have  declared  itself  Protestant/  The  only 
wonder  is  how  this  general  reforming  tendency  could  have  been 
so  long  concealed.  This  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  head  of  government,  the  prudence  of  the  converts, 
and  the  protection  which  some  had  obtained  as  preachers  of 
Charles  Y.  But  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  treachery — the 
base  treachery  of  a  wife  under  the  influence  of  her  confessor — 

1  See  Appendix  0.  He  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Inqtusltion,  and  died 
there  from  an  illness  brought  on  by  iU-treatment.  In  the  auto^de-fi  celebrated  by 
Philip  n.  in  1559  he  was  burned  in  effigy.  A  figure  representing  him  in  the  act  of 
preaching  was  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the  crowd,  and  then  thrown  into  the 
flames. — ^MKMe,  Srform*  in  Spain, 

*  See  Llorente,  Sittoria  d$  I0  Inquisieianey  and  De  Castro,  Spanish  ttotettanU. 
He  also  was  imprisoned  by  the  Inquisition,  made  a  partial  retractation  from  fear, 
but  notwithstanding  was  put  to  death  in  March,  1559. 

'  He  was  a  good  scholar,  and  married  to  a  noble  lady  of  royal  blood.  Donna 
Isabel  Gastilla.  Wben  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  he  wrote  a 
noble  confession  of  scriptural  truth.  Llorente  says :  "  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the 
Tigour  and  energy  with  which  these  two  sheets  of  paper  were  written  by  a  man 
condemned  to  die  within  a  few  hours.  He  was  burned  in  1559.  On  passing  king 
Philip,  who  was  fisasting  his  eyes  with  tiie  spectacle,  De  Seso  asked  how  he  could 
allow  a  gentleman  to  be  burned  ?  To  whidi  Philip  replied,  and  we  belieye  him, 
J  mfidf  would  bring  ih$  wood  to  bum  my  own  aon  ifK$  were  at  bad  as  yoti."--See 
Cabrera  and  Baltasar  Poireno,  J)iohos  y  Heehos  del  Bey  Don  FUipe  IL  el  PrudenU, 
Senile,  1689,  quoted  by  De  Castro. 

4  Consult  H'Crie,  Reform,  in  Spain  ;  and  Paramo,  SieU  Inquieiiionie, 
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put  the  Inquifiitor  Yald^s  on  the  track  which  led  to  a  complete 
discoYerj  of  the  extended  ramifications  of  heresy. 
I  On  ^e  27th  April  1558  Yasquez  de  Molina  and  Joana  the 

regent  of  Spain  wrote  to  Charles  for  advice.  He  replied  by 
ordering  the  converts  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  severity,  for 
^^  there  can  be  no  peace  or  prosperity  in  a  state  where  uniformity 
of  religion  does  not  prevail ;  this  I  know  from  my  experience  in 
Germany  and  Flanders."^  The  harsh  and  selfish  Yaldes,  who 
had  refiised  to  advance  money  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
j  was  now  in  his  proper  element.     His  alguazils  were  let  loose, 

!  and  soon  all  the  best  and  most  respected  inhabitants  were  in  the 

dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.  The  land  flowed  with  the  blood 
of  the  saints ;  those  who  under  torture  avowed  penitence  were 
not  burned  alive,  but  had  their  heads  cut  off.  In  this  con^ 
juncture  the  tone  of  Charles's  letters  was  that  of  a  Bovereig^; 
he  urged  haste  and  decision  in  punishing,  and  commanded  the 
spirit  of  Protestantism  to  be  quenched  in  fire  and  flames ;  he 
even  offered  to  leave  his  retreat  to  superintend  himself  the 
extirpation  of  heresy.  More  than  eight  hundred  persons  were 
arrested  at  Seville,  of  all  ranks,  ages,  and  sexes.  Terror  was  in 
every  house ;  none  dare  to  speak  even  to  their  dearest  fiiends ; 
sleep  was  almost  banished,  for  the  inmates  of  each  house  sat 
listening  with  speechless  anxiety  to  every  distant  noise,  every 
moment  expecting  to  be  dragged  to  prison.  Finding  this 
suspense  too  intolerable  to  be  endured,  many  fled  to  Protestant 
countries.'  Charles  was  not  naturally  cruel;  and  perhaps  if 
he  had  really  left  the  monastery  to  check  heresy,  the  sight  of 
his  people's  sufferings  and  the  sentiments  of  his  well-known 
firiends  might  have  awakened  feelings  of  natural  compassion. 
This  however  is  mere  conjecture;  absolute  power  knows  no 
medium  between  submission  and  rebellion;  it  offers  no  legal 
outlet  for  remonstrance,  and  his  creed  taught  him  that  the  care 
of  his  soul  required  the  extermination  of  heresy.  He  is  said 
to  have  expressed  regret  to  Fray  Martin  de  Angolo,  prior  of 
Tuste,  that  he  had  not  in  1521  extinguished  heresy  in  Germany 
by  putting  Martin  Luther  to  death  when  he  presented  himself 

^  Letter  of  Charles  to  Donna  Jnana  the  Regent,  quoted  hy  Mignet,  Ckarlea  QnmL 
'  These  exiles  printed  an  affecting  appeal  to  Charles  against  the  cruelty  and 
inhumanity  of  the  Inquisition,  entitled,  Iht  informacUme%  muy  ulUei  diripdo  A  ^ 
Magwtad delJEmperador  Oarloi  V,  1569.— De  Castro,  Sjfanith  IMatantf. 
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at  Worms  under  the  protection  of  a  safe-conduct.  Under  these 
impressions  he  added  a  codicil  to  his  wiU^  adjuring  his  son  bj 
his  filial  love  and  obedience  to  use  the  utmost  power  of  the 
Inquisition  to  punish  every  gradation  of  heresy. 

Thus  did  this  wise,  astute,  aud  penetrating  monarch  prepare 
the  way  for  the  dreadful  executions  and  autoa^-fi  which  took 
place  at  YaUadolid  and  Seville  in  1559  and  1560,  in  presence  of  the 
court  and  royal  fiunily ;  executions  more  horrible  than  the  feasts 
of  cannibals,  or  the  crunching  human  of  bones  in  the  lion's  den ; 
more  akin  to  the  sacrifices  of  Moloch,  and  a  dreadful  mockery  and 
perversion  of  the  principles  of  the  christian  religion,  alike  dis- 
graceful to  humanity  and  degrading  to  civilization.  Little  did 
Charles  think  that,  by  rooting  out  Protestantism  from  Spain,  he 
was  preparing  for  the  gradual  ruin  and  decay  both  of  his  house 
and  country.  Could  he  now  rise  from  the  grave,  what  a  revulsion 
would  take  place  in  his  opinions.  A  long  course  of  the  bitterest 
religious  persecution  and  the  most  cruel  warfare  wrested  the  Low 
Countries  fi'om  the  crown  of  Spain.^  He  would  see  Belgium 
enjoying  the  blessings  of  a  constitutional  government,  and  be 
astonished  to  find  all  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  no  privi- 
leged class  allowed  to  prevent  any  man  from  worshipping  accord- 
ing to  his  conscience.  He  would  see  Milan,  one  of  the  brightest 
jewels  of  the  Hapsburg  crown,  torn  from  its  grasp  in  consequence 
of  the  bigotry  of  its  rulers.  And  Spain,  that  most  catholic 
country,  what  progress  has  she  made  during  three  hundred  years  ? 
Her  history  records  many  political  revolutions,  but  liberty  of 
conscience,  that  great  pillar  of  a  sound  state,  is  unknown ;  neither 
wisdom  nor  morality  reign  in  high  places,  and  the  ambitious 
projects  of  successive  demagogues  have  distracted  the  country 
and  unsettled  the  government  National  sins,  as  we  have  before 
had  occasion  to  observe,  are  often  punished  by  national  calami- 
ties. Had  the  Protestants  of  Spain  found  in  Charles  a  protector 
instead  of  a  persecutor,  how  different  would  now  be  the  condition 
of  the  Peninsula.  Nothing  is  more  true  than  that  the  religion 
of  the  Scriptures  strengthens  the  faculties  of  man,  and  by 


1  See  that  mort  able  work,  Morley's  IhUeh  RepMies^  written  with  the  spirit 
and  freedom  which  strong  impressions  produce.  Our  transatlantic  authors  are 
happy  in  the  remembrance  of  their  recent  traditions,  and  are  not  yet  exposed  to  the 
frigid  effects  of  artificial  dyiluation. 
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incnlcating  high  principles  enables  him  to  surmount  difficulties 
which  would  appal  ambition,  and  unnerve  cupidity. 

But  to  return  to  Charles.  The  Inquisition  was  now  at  the 
height  of  its  power,  and  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal  were  at 
its  feet.  Charles  himself  gave  an  example  of  docility  by  re- 
questing permission  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  Frendu  This 
was  granted  as  a  single  exception  in  his  favour,  but  his  bible 
was  the  only  one  allowed  to  remain  at  Yuste.  A  book  so 
hostile  to  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  was  wisely  put  out  of 
sight,  and  the  learned  physician  Madiys  was  obliged  to  destroy, 
in  presence  of  the  confessor  Begla,  a  beautiful  copy  in  French 
which  the  Inquisition  would  not  allow  him  to  keep/ 

About  Easter  in  1558  there  was  some  improvement  in  the 
health  of  the  royal  recluse.  The  cherries  were  just  ripening,  and 
Mathys  wrote  ^^  that  he  ate  a  great  quantity,  and  was  also  very 
fond  of  strawberries,  to  which  he  added  a  rich  bowl  of  cream,  and 
finished  his  repast  with  a  high-seasoned  pie,  boiled  ham,  and 
a  salt  fry."  His  physician  complained  of  his  refusing  to  submit 
to  the  regimen  of  an  invalid :  it  does  not  seem  however  that  this 
diet  was  injurious  to  him,  for  as  the  weather  grew  warmer  he 
gradually  recovered.  But  the  heat  of  summer  produced  great 
irritation  of  the  skin ;  for  this,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Mathys, 
he  used  repellent  medicines.  He  was  so  imprudent  as  to  expose 
himself  to  the  air  by  sleeping  with  the  doors  and  windows  open ; 
he  took  cold,  and  had  a  firesh  attack  of  gout,  but  was  able  to  see 
envoys  on  business.  Among  others  he  received  Bartolom^  Car- 
rani^,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Brussels, 
and  to  whom  Philip  had  confided  his  earnest  desire  that  Mary 
queen  of  Hungary  would  resume  the  government  of  the  Low 
Countries,  that  he  might  return  to  Spain.  Charles  read  these 
despatches  with  eager  interest,  and  on  the  28th  of  August  had 
a  long  conversation  with  Garcilasso  de  Vega,  in  which  he  com- 
missioned him  to  express  to  the  queen  of  Hungary  his  wish  that 
she  should  return  to  Flanders. 

The  very  day  after  his  departure  Charles  became  worse; 
some  think  that  his  illness  was  occasioned  by  his  acting  the 
scene  of  his  own  funeral ;  but  Sandoval  makes  no  mention  of  it, 
and  Mignet  thinks  it  was  a  fable  invented  by  the  anonymous 
monk  who  gives  the  account  of  these  anterior  obsequies.'    A 

^  Mignet,  Charles  QuinU  *  See  Appendix  D. 
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letter  of  Mathjs  to  Vasquez,  written  the  1st  of  September, 
18  also  silent  on  the  subject. 

**  Some  days  ago  I  mformed  you  that  his  Majesty  was  tolerably 

well I  have  now  to  tell  you  that  on  Tuesday  last,  the  SOth  of 

August,  his  Majesty  dined  on  the  terrace,  where  the  sun  was  very  hot ; 
he  had  scarcely  any  appetite,  and  ate  but  little.  While  he  was  eating 
a  headache  came  on  which  lasted  aU  day.  He  slept  badly,  was  much 
heated,  and  drank  a  great  deal.  On  Wednesday  morning  he  felt 
better,  but  stOl  oppressed  and  thirsty.  He  rose  however,  but  felt 
more  disposed  to  dnnk  than  to  eat ;  towards  two  o'clock  he  felt  chill 
and  fell  asleep  for  about  an  hour;  on  awaking  he  complained  of 
a  general  sensation  of  cold  in  his  shoulders,  back,  and  head,  which 
lasted  till  seven  o'clock.  The  fever  then  set  in  with  g^at  violence, 
and  severe  pain  in  the  head,  which  lasted  till  six  o'clock  this  morning. 
The  Ist  of  September  he  passed  a  very  restless  night,  and  was  almost 
deHziouB.  His  Majesty  is  up,  has  eaten  something,  but  the  fever  still 
continues,  though  a  little  abated.  What  alarms  me  is  that  the  fever 
does  not  go  ofiP,  and  that  his  Majesty  is  much  weakened  by  this  first 
paroxysm.  If  during  the  morning  he  is  not  relieved  I  am  resolved  to 
bleed  him." 

After  begging  Yasquez  to  communicate  this  distressing  in- 
telligence to  the  princess  Donna  Juana,  Mathys  adds  in  a  post- 
script : 

"  I  perceive  that  his  Majesty  is  not  without  alarm,  for  he  has  never 
before  been  attacked  by  a  fever  of  a  putrid  character.  His  first  thought 
was  about  his  will  :^  as  yet  there  is  no  remission  of  the  fever,  though 
it  has  lasted  more  than  twenty-four  hours."' 

He  gradually  grew  worse :  on  the  following  day  the  cold  fit  came 
nine  hours  earlier  than  usual,  accompanied  by  burning  thirst. 
Such  was  the  extreme  severity  of  the  paroxysm  that  he  quite 
lost  his  senses,  and  did  not  remember  anything  that  took  place 
that  day.  He  was  bled,  which  relieved  him  greatly,  and  the 
fever  diminished ;  he  ate  a  little,  drank  some  beer,  and  slept  for 
two  hours.  The  fever  however  returned  next  day  with  great 
violence,  and  he  began  to  prepare  for  quitting  this  world,  and 
gave  directions  where  he  was  to  be  buried.  **  Let  my  body," 
said  he,  '^  be  laid  by  that  of  the  Empress,  my  dear  and  much 
loved  wife."  On  the  8th  of  September  he  had  another  attack 
of  fever  accompanied  by  delirium ;  when  it  left  him  his  com- 
plexion was  quite  livid.  So  fearful  was  he  of  being  excited  that 
he  refused  the  visits  of  his  sister  and  daughter  who  were  anxious 

1  See  ku  wiU  in  Sandoval,  torn.  ii.  pp.  860-~861. 

>  Letter  of  Mathys  to  Yasquez,  in  Setraite  et  Mcrt  de  CharUt  QuitU,  vol.  i. 
pp.  322,  323. 
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to  be  near  him.  Paroxysm  after  paroxysm  of  hot  and  cold  fits 
gradually  reduced  his  strength,  and  on  the  19th,  to  the  great 
distress  of  the  faithful  Luijada,  the  last  ceremonies  of  the 
church  were  administered  to  him.  The  next  day  he  was  so  weak 
that  his  pulse  could  scarcely  be  felt,  but  he  expressed  a  wish  to 
receive  the  sacrament  once  again,  and  said,  ''  O  Lord,  thou  God 
of  truth,  who  hath  redeemed  us,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my 
spirit."  When  the  priest,  in  repeating  the  Litany,  said  "  Oh 
Lamb  of  Grod,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world  I"  the 
dying  monarch  feebly  struck  his  breast  with  his  crippled  hand 
in  token  of  humble  joy  at  this  comforting  truth.  Before  this 
last  ^cene  he  said  to  Luis  Luijada,  ^'  I  find  myself  growing 
weaker  and  gradually  declining.  I  thank  Grod  for  this,  since 
it  is  his  will.  Tell  the  king  my  son  to  take  charge  of  all  those 
who  have  served  me  up  to  the  time  of  my  death." 

During  the  whole  of  the  20th  instant  he  was  attended  by 
Juan  Regla  and  Francisco  de  Yillalba,  who  never  ceased  reciting 
prayers  and  psalms  to  him;  he  chose  those  he  wished  read, 
and  desired  them  to  read  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Luke,  which  he  listened  to  with  the  deepest  attention. 
He  was  very  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the  archbishop  CarTan<^^ 
who  had  lately  come  from  Brussels.  The  Inquisitor  Yald^s, 
jealous  of  his  promotion  to  the  dignity  of  primate,  had  infused 
some  suspicion  of  his  orthodoxy  into  the  mind  of  the  Emperor. 
It  seemed  extraordinary  to  suspect  a  man  of  heresy,  who  had 
been  so  active  in  the  violent  measures  taken  to  restore  the 
Boman  Catholic  religion  in  England  when  he  accompanied 
Philip  to  that  country  on  his  marriage  to  the  queen.  Charles 
had  long  known  him  as  a  preacher,  and  had  sent  him,  as  being 
a  good  theologian,  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  truth  was,  where 
he  had  learned  it  we  cannot  say,  that  since  his  appearance  at  Trent 
and  his  stay  in  England  his  views  on  some  important  points 
had  been  greatly  modified ;  and  especially  on  the  fundament^ 
doctrine  of  the  reformers,  justification  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  he 
had  used  their  method  of  reasoning  in  his  explanation  of  the 
christian  Catechism,  and  upheld  the  authority  of  Scripture 
in  matters  of  faith.  This  was  ground  enough  for  condemnation 
by  the  Inquisitors,  for  they  traced  Gospel  doctrine  with  the 
instinct  of  blood-hounds,  and  hunted  it  down  with  equal  ferocity. 

^  See  Gkaf.  zyi.  p.  303. 
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The  archbishop  arrived  at  Ynste  about  noon;  he  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Emperor's  chamber,  where  he  fell  upon  his 
knees  bj  the  bedside  and  kissed  the  dying  monarch's  hand. 
Charles  looked  at  him  for  some  time  without  speaking,  then 
asked  about  his  son,  but  feeling  himself  unable  to  converse 
he  desired  him  to  take  some  rest.  Towards  night,  when  Charles 
grew  worse,  Luijada  brought  in  the  archbishop  to  minister 
to  him  in  his  last  moments.  Charles  spoke  tranquilly  of  his 
approaching  end  in  the  presence  of  his  confessor  and  of  several 
finars  and  attendants  who  were  round  his  bed.  Feeling  himself 
sinking  he  desired  the  archbishop  to  read  the  -De  Prqfimdia^ 
which  he  did,  accompanying  each  verse  by  appropriate  observa- 
tions. At  the  close  he  kneeled  down,  and  pointing  to  the 
crucifix  said,  ^^  Behold  Him  who  answers  for  all ;  there  is  no 
more  guilt,  all  is  forgiven."^  The  monks  opened  their  ears 
on  hearing  the  whole  work  of  salvation  ascribed  to  Christ  the 
Saviour;  although  He  died  for  that  end,  they  would  have  it 
that  human  merits  had  some  share  in  procuring  salvation.  The 
grand  commander  Don  Luis  de  Avila,  who  shared  their  senti- 
ments, when  the  archbishop  ceased  speaking  invited  Francisco 
de  Yillalba  to  say  something  to  the  Emperor :  his  exhortation 
was  in  a  different  tone ;  and  thus,  by  a  singular  consistency  with 
the  events  of  his  life,  the  two  shades  of  religious  opinion  which 
had  divided  the  world  were  distinctly  represented  at  the  death- 
bed of  Charles.' 

'^  Make  yourself  easy,  your  Majesty,  this  is  St.  Matthew's 
day ;  you  came  into  the  world  on  St.  Matthias's  day,  and  you 
will  go  out  on  St  Matthew's.*  They  were  two  Apostles, 
brothers  of  similar  names,  both  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  With 
such  intercessors  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  Put  your  trust 
in  God ;  this  day  you  will  be  with  him  in  glory."*  If  the  dying 
Emperor's  ideas  of  the  value  and  merit  of  the  expiatory  sacrifice 

1  This  cluistian  and  truly  scriptural  statement  formed  one  of  the  principal 
accusations  against  Bartolom^  Cairan^a  when  persecuted  by  the  Inquisition.  See 
Deposition  du  grand  commandeur  D.  Luis  de  Ayila  y  Zuniga  deyant  V  Inquisition 
dans  Uorente,  c.  xviii.  art.  2. — ^Mignet,  Cha/rUa  QMni^  p.  442. 

s  likmy  p.  444. 

'  St.  Matthias's  day  was  on  the  24th  of  February,  St  Matthew's  day  on  the  21st 
of  September. 

4  M8,  hiSrommiU  c.  36;  Setraite  H  Mori  de  CharU$  Q^inty  yol.  ii.  pp.  44,  45, 
cited  by  Mignet,  CharU$  Qitini^  p.  443. 
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of  Christ  were  not  clear,  this  was  not  a  moment  for  elucidation. 
He  gave  eyidence  of  his  christian  {iaith  by  the  humble  and 
devout  manner  in  which  he  responded  to  the  prayer,  ^^  O  Lamb 
of  Gk)d  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world;"  we  do 
not  know  whether  he  mixed  up  any  trust  or  confidence  in  the 
saints  with  this  supreme  object  of  £uth ;  if  he  did,  it  was  not 
expressed.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  2l8t  of 
September  he  felt  he  was  going,  touched  his  pulse,  shook  his 
head,  and  said,  ^'  All  is  over."  He  then  asked  for  the  crucifix 
which  the  Empress  had  held  at  her  death,  kissed  it,  and  pressed 
it  to  his  breast  twice  over.  According  to  the  custom  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  he  was  assisted  by  Luijada  to  hold 
a  candle  blessed  by  the  Pope  in  his  right  hand;  then  extending 
his  left  hand  to  take  the  crucifix,  which  the  archbishop  was 
holding,  he  said, ''  Now  I"  ejaculated  the  word  ^  Jesus,'  gave  two 
or  three  gentle  sighs,  and  expired.  ^^Thus  ended,'*  says 
Luijada,  ^'  the  greatest  man  we  have  ever  seen  or  shall  see."^ 
The  archbishop  wrote  to  the  princess  Juana  that  he  died  with 
great  cheerfulness  and  trust  in  God.  It  is  deeply  to  be  deplored 
that  a  man  who  could  meet  death  in  so  christian  a  manner, 
with  so  calm  and  sincere  a  fiuth,  should  have  been  so  blinded  as 
to  the  real  character  and  office  of  the  Saviour  in  whom  he 
trusted,  as  to  imagine  it  could  be  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  put  to 
death  those  who  beUeved  on  him. 

The  body  remained  one  day  in  sight,  dressed  only  in  a  linen 
shirt;  a  piece  of  black  silk  was  laid  on  the  breast,  on  which 
was  placed  the  crucifix  he  had  held  in  his  hand.  The  next  day 
it  was  put  into  a  leaden  coffin,  and  that  into  one  of  chestnut- 
wood,  and  carried  to  the  convent,  where  it  lay  some  days  in 
state.  The  archbishop  directed  the  ceremonies,  and  Yillalba 
preached  the  sermon:  the  funeral  was  conducted  with  some 
pomp,  as  Luijada  insisted  on  the  observance  of  the  strictest 
etiquette.  Before  the  coffib  was  finally  closed,  the  corregidor 
of  Placentia  came  officially,  and  ordered  the  cover  to  be  lif!ted 
and  the  body  formally  attested  by  the  executors,  Luis  Luijada 
and  Juan  Begla ;  it  was  then  buried  under  the  altar.  The  last 
rites  performed,  the  sorrowful  company  soon  dispersed,  and 
Yuste  was  again  a  desert,  inhabited  only  by  the  moi^ 

1  "  Afiah6  el  inaa  principal  hombre  que  ha  lutTido  xii  afariL" — ^Mignet,  CSUrfot 
QMtfi^,  p.  446. 
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Charles,  unlike  most  monarchs^  had  many  attached  friends,  but 
none  monmed  his  loss  so  much  as  his  sister  Mary,  queen  of 
Hungary.  She  had  been  sufifering  for  some  time  £rom  a  com- 
plaint in  the  heart ;  the  sad  news  of  her  brother^s  death  brought 
on  two  such  violent  spasms  of  pain  that  her  attendants  thought 
her  dead.  To  please  Charles  she  had  consented  to  go  to  the  Low 
Countries  and  assist  the  goyemment  with  her  counsel ;  but  now 
she  was  unable  to  make  the  exertion,  and  wrote  to  her  nephew 
Philip  that  since  the  death  of  his  Majesty  she  had  been  so  ill  that 
one  or  two  more  such  attacks  would  carry  her  off.  She  judged 
truly  of  her  state,  for  during  the  night  of  the  18th  of  October 
she  was  seized  with  a  violent  spasm  which  put  an  end  to  her 
existence,  not  quite  a  month  after  the  death  of  the  brother  whom 
she  so  tenderly  loved. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that  fresh  and  detailed 
accounts  have  been  published  of  the  death  and  retirement  of 
Charles  Y.  The  chief  of  these  recent  authorities  is  a  manuscript 
volume  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  pages,  composed  by 
Tom^  Gonsalez  from  documents  in  the  Spanish  archives  of 
Simancas.^  This  manuscript  he  left  at  his  death  to  his  brother 
Don  Manuel  Gonsalez,  keeper  of  the  archives  from  1825  to  1836. 
It  was  offered  for  sale  to  several  governments  for  15,000  and 
10,000  frs. ;  this  price  however  could  not  be  obtained,  and  finally 
in  1844  it  was  purchased  by  the  French  government,  while 
Gruizot  was  minister,  for  4000  frs.,  and  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  foreign  affidrs.  Since  then  several  works  have  been  published 
from  it^ 

^  Thfi  title  u,  Brtiro,  JBtUmeia  y  muerU  eM  Smptrmdar  Carle»  Quiniot  m  el 
momutmo  d$  Twte,    JEMaeim  kuiortM  dooimmUada. 

>  Stirling,  The  CloitUr  Life  of  the  £mperor  Oharlee  the  Fifth,  1865,  flrat  published 
in  Fraeei^s  Magajtine.-*-iLmad6e  Fichot,  Chronigue  de  la  vie  inUrieure  et  de  la  vie 
politique  de  Charles  Qkim^.— Gachaid,  Setraite  et  Mart  de  Charlee  Quini  au  monaetere 
de  Tuete,  confliBting  of  doonmente  and  despatches  from  the  archiYeB  of  Simanoas. — 
Mignety  Charlee  Qmnt,  1855. 
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KXTTILATBD  STATUB  OF  PAUL  ZV.  THBOUGH  THB  8TBSBTS — IT  IB  THBOWIT  OITO  THB 
TIBBB — ^PIU8  lY. — ^HIB  MILD  CHABAOTBB — ^PABDOMS  THB  BOXAH  PBOPLB — ^PUH- 
I8HB8  THB  CABAFFA  FAXILT — ^A  FANATIC — ^PAOLO  HANUZIO— PBnmHG-FBESS  AT 
BOMB — ^ICBBIT  OF  PBIMTBBS  IX  THB  XYXTH  CBMTUBT — THB  ETTEMNB  FAMILT — 
THBIB  LBABMINa  AXD  LAB0UB8— DBATH  OF  PIUB  TV. — ^ELBCTIOlf  OF  PIUB  T. — 
TBBBOB  OF  THB  BOMAN  PBOPLB — HOBBOBS  OF  THB  INQUISITION— GABITBBBOCHI — 
HIS  HI8T0BT— OONVBBSION  TO  OOSPBL  TBUTH — ^HIB  TBAYBLB — ^BBNETOLSNCB — 
CTTBD  TO  BOMB  BT  PAUL  HI. — ^ABSOLYBD— LBAYE8  HALT — BETUBN8— CIIATION 
BT  PAUL  lY. — ^DIBBBGABDBD — OABNBSBOCHI  DBOLABBD  A  HBBBTIO — TO  BB 
ABBB8TBD  'WHBBBYBB  FOUND— AB80LTED  BT  PIUS  Y. — BBTUBNB  TO  FLOBSNCB— 
BUBNZNO  OF  BOOKS  THBBB— OABNBSBOCHI  BBIZBD  BT  THB  INaUIBITION  ITHZLB 
DININO  -WITH  DUXB  OOBIMO— OONYBTBD  TO  BOMB — ^PUT  IN  THB  PBIBON  OF  THB 
INQUISITION — TUSCAN  AMBA88AD0B — mS  LBTTBBS — ^INTBBCBDBB  FOB  GABNBBBOGHI 
— OF  NO  AYAIL — CONSTANCT  OF  OABNBBBOOHI — ^BBFUSBS  TO  CBIMINATB  OTHBBB — 
BBNTBNOB  PUBUGLT  BBAD^-OONDBMNBD  AS  A  HBBBTIO — ^DBORADBD — ^DBXJYBBBD 
OYBB  TO  THB  SBCULAB  POWBB — THB  DUXB  BBQUBBTS  THAT  OABNBBBOCHl'S  UFB 
MAT  BB  SPABBD— A  BBSPITB  OF  TBN  DATS  OBANTED  BT  THB  POFB,  HOPOTa  HB 
iriLL  CBIMINATB  OTHBBS— OABNBBBOOHf  S  FIBMNBB8 — PBBFEBS  DBATH — ^PUBLIGLT 
BBHBADBD  AND  THBN  BUBNBD — ^HIB  PBOPEBTT  OIYBN  TO  THB  DUKB — OBIOIXAL 
TBIAL  BBOBNKLT  PUBLIBHBD — ^ABTIOLBB  OF  AOOUSATIONr 

A  SHORT  time  before  the  death  of  Charles  Y.  the  world  was 
happily  delivered  firom  the  cruel  and  turbulent  Paul  IV.  His 
last  injunctions  to  the  College  of  Cardinals  were  to  sustain  the 
office  of  the  H0I7  Inquisition  as  the  only  means  of  maintaining 
and  supporting  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  See.  Scarcely 
had  he  drawn  his  last  breath  when  the  prisons,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  were  opened,  and  all  the  prisoners  liberated. 
The  people,  furious  at  the  severity  of  the  late  Pope,  set  fire 
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to  the  prison  of  the  Inqcdsitioii^  burned  all  the  trials^  and  set  the 
captives  free;  and  such  was  their  hatred  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Dominicans,  the  friars  of  the  Inquisition,  that  with  great 
difficulty  they  were  restrained  from  burning  down  the  church 
of  the  Minerva ;  but,  determined  on  some  act  of  vengeance,  they 
rushed  furiously  to  the  Capitol,  and  there  having  knocked  off 
the  head,  and  broken  the  right  arm  of  the  beautiful  marble 
statue  which  had  been  erected  to  Paul  lY.,  they  dragged  it 
through  the  streets  of  Bome  for  three  days  with  every  mark 
of  insult  and  contempt  Their  vengeance  sated,  some  nobles 
seized  the  first  opportunity  to  throw  it  into  the  Tiber/  A  public 
decree  was  then  issued,  that  under  pain  of  rebellion  all  the  arms 
of  the  Caraffa  family  were  to  be  taken  down.  All  this  was  done 
amid  the  cries  of  public  execration  against  the  late  Pope.' 

It  was  a  happiness  for  Christendom  that  Paul  lY.  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Pope  of  milder  character.  Pius  lY.  was  a  Milanese^ 
of  Florentine  descent,  who  had  worked  his  way  .up  through 
various  ecclesiastical  grades.  When  his  brother  the  general  was 
made  marquis  of  Marignano,  and  allied  himself  by  marriage 
to  the  family  of  Paul  UI.,  Giovan  Angelo  was  made  bishop 
of  Bagusa,  and  afterwards  cardinal.  He  was  of  a  mild  and 
amiable  disposition,  and  an  enemy  to  contention  and  violence. 
At  the  election  of  Paul  lY.  he  left  Bome  to  avoid  coming  into 
collision  with  the  Pope,  and  established  himself  at  Milan  in  the 
house  of  his  late  brother,  whose  property  he  had  inherited. 
Here  he  cultivated  the  society  of  literary  men,  patronised  letters, 
and  was  liberal  to  the  poor ;  his  general  demeanour  and  amiable 
disposition  won  golden  opinions  from  all  ranks.  The  public 
mind  being  thus  favourably  impressed  in  his  favour,  after  some 
contestation  in  the  conclave  and  a  vacancy  of  three  months, 
he  was  elected  Pope  in  January  1560.  His  first  act  was  one  of 
clemency,  for  he  issued  a  pardon  to  the  Boman  people  fpr  their 
excesses  on  the  death  of  Paul  lY.,  and  released  from  prison 
those  who  had  been  incarcerated  on  suspicion  of  heresy.     The 

1  Platiiia,  nu  d^  PonUfiei,  p.  564. 

*  He  died  on  the  18th  of  August,  1552,  aged  eighty-three  years,  having  worn  the 
tiara  only  four  years. 

s  Born  in  1499.  His  name  was  Giovanni  Angelo  de'  Medici,  and  he  belonged 
to  a  branch  of  the  Medici  fSunily  who  took  refage  at  Milan  when  Piero  de'  Medici 
was  driven  ttom  Florence.  His  father's  name  was  Giovan  Giaoomo,  and  his 
brother,  the  Marchese  di  Marignano,  was  a  valiant  and  ferocious  Condottiero. 

▼OL.  n.  T'  L 
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only  seyere  act  of  his  reign  was  the  punishment  of  the  Gaiaffii 
family.  He  imprisoned  the  two  Cardinals  Carlo  and  Alfonso, 
and  the  Count  of  Montorio ;  they  were  tried  and  convicted  of 
felony,  homicide,  and  other  excesses.  The  Cardinal  Carlo  was 
strangled  in  prison,  Alfonso  was  punished  by  a  fine  and  the  loss 
of  his  office  as  chamberlaiiL  The  Coxmt  of  M<mtorio  was 
beheaded  for  having  murdered  his  innocent  wife  on  an  unfounded 
suspicion  of  guilt^ 

The  great  event  of  the  reign  of  Pins  IV.  was  the  reop«[iing 
of  the  long  suspended  Council  of  Trent.  It  was  now  fifteen 
years'  since  that  famous  Council  first  met,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  that  time  it  had  a  name  rather  than  a  reality. 
On  the  election  of  a  new  Pope  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  was 
anxious  that  the  Coxmcil  should  meet  and  grant  some  con- 
cessions on  religion,  in  tmison  with  the  general  wishes  of  Europe. 
We  have  seen  that  notwithstanding  the  yielding  disposition 
of  Pius  IV.  this  could  not  be  obtained.'  The  Spaniards  were 
willing  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  court  of  Bome,  but  for  the 
Bomans  the  Curia  was  the  breath  of  their  existence,  their  house- 
hold god,  and  must  be  upheld  at  any  price.  The  Council 
of  Trent  thus  passed  through  its  second  crisis  unharmed,  and 
without  making  any  real  reforms.  When  it  broke  up  the  Pope 
felt  himself  relieved  firom  great  responsibilities,  and  lived  in 
future  quite  undisturbed  without  troubling  himself  much  about 
reforming  abuses.  He  had  not  in  him  that  Jiving  principle, 
a  disinterested  regard  for  the  gloiy  of  God,  which  alone  could 
make  him  work  through  '^  good  report  and  through  evil  report*' 
for  this  high  and  holy  end. 

While  the  Pope  was  thus  resting  on  his  oars,  both  he  and 
the  world  in  general  were  startled  by  one  of  those  acts  of 
fiftnaticism  which  from  time  to  time  are  gendered  in  disordered 
brains.  A  certain  Benedetto  Accolti,  natural  son  of  a  cardinal 
of  that  name,  conspired  with  others  to  take  the  life  of  the  Pope. 
He  said  he  had  received  a  revelation  from  heaven,  that  if  Pius 
were  removed  he  would  be  succeeded  by  a  Pope  who  woxdd 
attain  universal  monarchy,  and  reign  during  the  millennium 

1  Platina,  ViU  de  Bmi^/iei,  p.  569. 

'  The  firrt  aession  was  held  under  Paul  m.  in  1546.    It  again  aaaemUed  under 
Paul  IV.  in  1662,  and  was  finally  dosed  in  1663. 
»  See  Chap.  xvi.  Vol.  11.  p.  806. 
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on  earth ;  the  Greek  and  Boman  churches  wonld  be  united,  and 
Turks  and  heretics  be  for  ever  subdued.  As  we  have  seen,  even 
in  our  own  day,  the  wildest  theories  and  the  most  extravagant 
ima^nations^  gain  proselytes,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that,  under 
the  idea  of  being  inspired,  this  enthusiastic  fanatic  should  have 
some  followers  as  foolish  as  himself.  They  were  men  brought 
up  in  that  immoral  and  dangerous  maxim,  that  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means ;  and  proved  the  sincerily  of  their  belief  in  these 
hallucinations  by  rejoicing  under  the  most  acute  torments. 

Among  other  benefits  which  Paul  lY.  conferred  on  Rome 
was  the  establishment  of  a  printing-press  under  Paolo  Manuzio. 
The  idea  was  first  suggested  by  the  Cardinals  Marcello  Cervini 
and  Alessandro  Famese  in  1539,  and  partly  put  in  execution 
by  Antonio  Blado  Asolano,  a  maternal  relation  of  the  Aldo 
£unily,  who  printed  some  beautiful  editions  of  Homer  with  the 
comments  of  Eustazio  in  the  year  1539.  Paolo  having  lost  his 
fikther,  Aldo  Manuzio,  when  he  was  only  three  years  old,  could 
not  do  much  in  his  family  profession  till  the  year  1533.  He 
went  to  Borne  in  1535,  hoping  to  be  able  to  open  a  printing- 
press  there ;  but  not  meeting  with  the  encouragement  he  expected 
returned  to  Venice,  where  he  formed  an  academy  of  twelve 
noble  youths  whom  he  instructed  in  classical  literature. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  society  was  more  indebted  to 
{Winters  than  to  any  other  class  of  persons.  They  were  generally 
men  of  learning  and  enlarged  minds,  who  led  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  spirit  of  the  age.  To  the  machinery  of  the  wonderfal 
invention  of  printing,  which  multiplied  the  channels  of  learning, 
they  united  the  higher  ambition  of  giving  an  impulse  to  thought. 
They  were  themselves  capable  of  correcting  editions  of  classic 
authors,  and  of  reading  the  most  ancient  manuscripts.  They 
were  in  foct  the  chief  patrons  of  learning,  as  they  were  men 
of  enterprise  who  regarded  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  more 
important  than  their  own  private  advantage.  The  middle  men, 
or  brokers  of  literature,  the  booksellers  and  publishers,  were 
not  yet  needed ;  learning  being  confined  to  a  comparative  few. 
Printers  generally  sold  their  own  books  and  transacted  business 
directly  with  authors,  their  interest  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
being  the  same.  This  state  of  things  was  greatly  favourable 
to  the  promulgation  of  the  reformed  opinions.      Gadaldino, 

^  Joaima  Southcote,  and  the  Unknown  Tonguea. 
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Calvi,  and  other  printers  and  booksellers  circulated  vast  numbers 
of  reb'gious  books,  and  brayed  the  wrath  of  the  Inquisition 
in  their  zeal  for  the  GospeL 

The  reputation  of  Paolo  Manuzio  stood  so  high,  that  in  1555 
the  city  of  Bologna  oSered  him  an  ample  stipend  to  go  there 
and  superintend  the  printing  of  such  books  as  would  add  tajne 
to  the  university.*  At  the  election  of  Pius  IV.  in  1561  Manuzio 
was  invited  to  Borne,  and  a  salary  of  500  crowns  given  him 
to  work  a  printing-press  in  the  CapitoL  The  municipality 
furnished  him  with  apartments  and  a  sum  to  provide  materials 
for  his  work.  But  there  was  something  in  the  air  of  Borne  not 
favourable  to  the  press.  During  the  reign  of  Pius  Y.  Manuzio 
returned  to  Venice:  but  he  was  again  invited  to  Borne  by 
Gregory  XIII.,  and  died  there  in  1574. 

In  speaking  of  printer?  we  must  not  forget  to  name  the 
great  French  &mily  of  the  name  of  Etienne,  whose  printing- 
press  was  for  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  actively  employed 
in  the  service  of  literature  and  religioi^.*  The  head  of  the 
family,  Henri,  was  a  gentleman  of  noble  £Eunily  in  Provence. 
Disixdierited  by  his  fatiier  he  opened  a  printing-press  at  Paris 
in  1502,  where  he  printed  works  of  scholastic  theology.  His 
son  Bobert  printed  a  much  greater  variety  of  books,  edited  by 
Erasmus,  Mathurin  Cordier,  and  Melancthon.  In  1532  he 
published  his  Tkesaurtia  UngwB  LatincBj  which  had  cost  him  two 
years*  hard  labour.  Like  many  of  his  time  the  study  of  antiquity 
led  him  to  that  of  Christianity,  and  his  desire  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  induced  him  to  print  several  portable 
editions  of  the  Vulgate,  with  marginal  notes  and  annotations, 
in  defiance  of  the  clamours  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  left  him  no 
peace,  saying  that  the  summary  of  the  Scriptures  which  he 
printed  on  a  large  sheet  to  be  hung  up  in  schools  contained 


1  On  the  30ih  of  September  he  wrote  to  Francesco  Martelli :  *'  Questa  mattina 
di  coxuentimento  nniversale,  nel  Beggimento  ^  paasato  il  partito,  che  io  na  oondotto 
con  proyiflione  di  350  scudi  V  anno,  e  altri  oommodi ;  tanto  che  la  cosane  vaalli  400 ; 

r  utile  h  assai  giande ma  V  honore  h  maggiore  non  eBsendomi  da  qnesti 

signori  yerun*  obligo  impoeto  salyo  che  di  ayer  cura,  che  ei  stampino  que'  libii 
onde  poflsa  lo  studio  trarre  profitto,  e  la  cittii  liputatione,  al  che  &re  aot&o  io 
spontaneamente  disposto :  e  hoUo  feitto,  doye  fin  hora  sono  yiyuto,  per  ispatio  di  molti 
anni  senxa  proyiaione." — Lettere  Vol^ari,  di  Paolo  Manutio,  p.  76,    1666. 

s  See  Eenouard,  Jnnalea  de  P  Impnmen$.    Paris,  1837. 
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a  doctrine  worse  than  that  of  Luther/  Tired  of  these  perse- 
cntionsy  in  1551  he  lemoyed  his  printing-press  to  Gkneva. 
Here  he  joined  heart  and  hand  with  Calvin,  became  one 
of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  Beformation,  and  devoted 
his  press  wholly  to  printing  theological  books  and  the  bible, 
particularly  the  French  version  of  Olivetan,  revised  by  Calvin. 
After  a  laborious  life  he  died  at  Gleneva  in  1559,  leaving  eight 
children.* 

Henri,  the  eldest,  carried  on  his  father^s  business  with  great 
energy  and  enterprise ;  his  passion  for  Greek  was  so  great  that 
it  was  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  mother-tongue ;  but  he  would 
never  learn  Latin.  Having  been  accustomed  to  speak  it  and 
Jiear  it  spoken  by  eveiy  individual  of  the  family,  even  by  the 
servants,  ever  since  his  childhood,  he  was  quite  indignant  when 
desired  to  learn  the  declensions  and  conjugations.  TTia  house 
was  the  centre  of  the  French  renaiasancey  and  he  used  often 
to  mention  having  seen  at  his  &ther's  hospitable  table  more 
than  ten  learned  men*  of  eveiy  language  and  nation  who  worked 
for  him  and  lived  there ;  it  was  on  their  account  that  Latin  was 
the  common  language  of  the  house* 

At  nineteen  years  of  age,  during  his  iather's  lifetime,  he  set 
out  on  a  literary  journey  of  three  years,  during  which  time 
he  visited  all  the  chief  towns  of  Italy,  searching  the  libraries, 
collecting  MSS.,  &c.  Then  he  went  to  England  and  Flanders : 
he  was  everywhere  well  received  for  his,  father^s  sake,  and 
returned  laden  with  treasures.  More  ambitious  than  his  father 
and  less  choice,  he  gave  his  attention  more  to  literaiy  than 
to  religious  works,  and  launched  into  great  expenses,  which 
produced  some  embarrassment  in  his  affairs.  His  gigantic  enter- 
prise, the  Thesaunts  linguoa  OrceccBy  cost  him  ten  years'  labour, 
and  almost  ruined  him,  for  another  reaped  the  advantage.  The 
faithless  Scapula,  who  worked  for  him,  published  an  abridg- 

1  Adeemurat  theoiofforum  ParigUimum  guiius  Biblia  ah  ipao  exeuaa  cdlumnioae 
notaruni  Hetpomio,  Oliya  B.  StephanL  1552.  It  was  tranislated  into  French  by 
Etiemie  himflelf  in  1552. 

*  De  Thou  saya  that  not  only  France  bnt  the  whole  chriBtian  world  is  more  in- 
debted to  Bobert  Etienne  than  to  the  meet  valiant  captains,  for  the  talents  of  this 
one  man  had  shed  more  real  glory  and  adyantage  on  France  than  it  was  possible  to 
estimate. — Thuanuiy  lib.  zxiii.  an.  1559. 

>  See  profSMO  to  JPoeta  Cfraei  FHneipes.  Generee,  1568 ;  and  letter  of  H.  Etienne 
in  tiie  {>refaee  to  his  edition  of  Aulus  GeiHut.    Paris,  1585. 
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ment,  wUch  sold  better  as  being  less  expensive^  and  passed  it 
under  the  name  of  Etienne.  His  domestic  misfortones  made 
him  lead  an  unsettled  life.  He  lost  his  second  wife,  to  whom  he 
was  devotedly  attached/  Some  difference  with  the  consistory  of 
GenQva^  to  whom  every  book  was  submitted  for  approval,  made 
him  restive  and  rebellions;  not  having  paid  attention  to  the 
censure  he  was  sent  to  prison  for  eight  days,  but  liberated 
on  submission.  These  were  arbitrary  measures,  considered 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  sound  doctrine  during  the 
conflict  of  religious  opinion.  Henri  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  man  actuated  by  the  same  religious  feelings  as  his  father. 
In  1587  the  plague  entered  his  dwelling  and  carried  off  the  only 
child  remaining  at  home ;  he  buried  her  himself  in  his  garden. 
The  desolate  old  man  then  went  to  visit  his  daughter  Florence 
at  Montpelier,  married  to  the  celebrated  Casaubon;  on  his 
return  home  illness  detained  him  at  Lyons,  and  he  ended 
his  laborious  life  in  the  hospital  in  1598,  aged  70  years.* 

Pius  IV.  was  at  an  advanced  age,  and  no  surprise  was  felt 
when  he  was  taken  ill;  he  died  in  the  night  of  the  20th 
December  1565,  having  reigned  nearly  six  years. 

As  the  election  of  a  Pope  was  generally  the  affiiir  of  a  small 
number  of  the  Cardinals,  guided  either  by  Grerman  or  French 
influence,  or  by  the  activity  of  some  energetic  members  of  the 
College  whom  the  others  tamely  followed,  so  was  it  at  the 
election  of  Pius  V.  Many  bid  a  greater  daim,  but  he  was 
the  oldest,  and  Cardinal  Borromeo  united  with  Cardinal  Fameae 
to  bring  about  the  election  of  Fra  Michele  Ghislieri,  a  monk 
of  great  austerity  of  life,  unimpeachable  morals,  and  bigoted 
zeal.  So  secretly  was  this  election  managed,  that  the  conclave 
were  taken  by  surprise  when  the  name  of  the  new  Pope  was 
announced.  The  Boman  people  received  the  news  with  terror 
and  dismay;  they  had  seen  his  rigorous  activity  as  chief 
Inquisitor  in  the  reign  of  Paul  lY.,  and  dreaded  the  more 
extended  operations  of  this  inhuman  tribunal.  Fra  Michele 
Ghislieri  had  passed  his  whole  life  in  the  suppression  of  feeling 

I  He  speaks  of  hia  wife  as  "  une  femme  noble  de  c<Bur  et  de  naissanoe,  son  Tiaage 
tonjours  aussi  doux  et  serein  que  sa  parole,  arait  quelques  traits  de  oette  eloquence 
que  les  Latins  appellaient  persuasion/' 

>  He  was  the  autlior  of  Diteourt  MerveiUeux  de  la  vi$y  aetumiy  et  dtporUmmt  dt 
CeUherim  de  Medicit, 
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and  in  the  practice  of  those  austerities  which  harden  the  heart 
and  extinguish  the  sympathies  of  humanity/  In  the  dark 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  he  had  witnessed  unmoyed  the 
application  of  torture,  and  studied  as  a  science  the  art  of  en- 
trapping his  helpless  victims  into  a  confession  of  their  faith  and 
a  betrayal  of  their  friends.  His  heart  had  never  throbbed  with 
human  affection,  and  that  which  was  considered  the  virtue  of 
a  saint,  was  in  &ct  the  triumphal  power  of  the  evil  one. 

No  language  can  describe  the  heart-sickening  desolation  of 
a  prisoner  torn  from  his  family  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  con- 
signed to  the  hands  of  his  tormentors.  The  deathlike  silence, 
the  heavy  air,  the  unimpressionable  countenances  of  his  judges, 
the  specious  arguments,  the  seducing  falsehoods  whispered  to 
the  sufferer  on  the  rack,  were  enough  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart. 
What  then  must  have  been  the  faith  and  constancy  of  those 
who  endured  it  all  in  the  service  of  Him  who  is  invisible  I  When 
a  man  who  has  been  long  nurtured  in  the  infliction  of  suffering, 
and  accustomed  to  the  groans  of  his  victims,  is  suddenly  raised 
to  irresponsible  power,  and  finds  his  inquisitorial  zeal  rewarded 
with  a  crown  which  enables  him  to  rid  the  earth  of  all  who 
reject  his  paramount  authority,  then  the  havoc  begins  among  the 
followers  of  Christ.  And  this  devastation,  it  is  grievous  to 
say,  was  done  in  the  name  of  Him  who  came  to  ransom  the 
world  from  sin  and  from  sorrow,  and  who  said,  ^^  Let  the  tares 
grow  up  with  the  wheat  until  the  harvest,"  which  is  the  end  of 
the  world.  The  £acts  contained  in  this  and  the  following 
chapter  will  bring  a  painfrd  conviction  that  no  language  can 
be  too  strong  to  express  the  guilt  of  religious  persecution,  or 
to  depict  the  evils  of  that  system  whidi  lords  it  over  the 
conscience,  and  interferes  with  the  religious  belief  of  a  christian. 
These  prefatory  remarks  are  drawn  forth  by  the  history  of 
a  noble  Florentine,  whose  faith  and  constancy  in  martyrdom 
are  here  recorded. 

Pietro  Camesecchi  or  Camesecca*  was  a  native  of  Florence, 
descended  from  a  noble  family ;  he  was  a  man  of  great  talent 
and  refined  education.    He  pursued  his  studies  at  various  Italian 

1  As  Michele  Ghislieri  lie  was  first  taken  notice  of  and  brought  forward  by 
Paul  IT.  on  account  of  Ms  zeal  for  the  Inquisition. 

*  From  eame  flesh,  and  mam  dry,  lean  flesh ;  originally  no  doubt  one  of  those 
sobriquets  so  much  used  in  Italy  to  this  day. 
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tmiversities  witii  great  success.  On  his  return  to  Florence 
he  became  known  to  Giuliano  de'  Medici^  who,  when  he  became 
Pope  under  the  name  of  Clement  YII.,  made  him  protonotaiy, 
and  gave  him  two  abbacies,  one  at  Naples  the  other  in  France. 
This  independent  income  afforded  him  leisure  both  for  study 
and  travel :  he  was  at  Naples,  as  we  have  already  seen,  about  the 
year  1536,  when  Yald&i  expounded  the  Scriptures,  and  there 
contracted  an  enduring  friendship  with  the  devout  Fkminio  and 
other  earnest  seekers  after  truth.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  then  first  began  to  study  the  Scriptures  and  to  discover 
therein  the  Gospel  way  of  salvation.  While  listening  to  the 
loving  exhortations  of  Yald6s,  he  had  also  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  with  many  other  christian  disciples  at  Naples,  whose 
names  we  have  already  recorded.^  After  the  death  of  Yald^s, 
which  took  place  in  1540,  we  find  Gamesecchi  at  Yiterbo 
enjoying  the  society  of  Cardinal  Pole  and  Flaminio,  both  of 
whom  were  at  that  time  in  the  first  fervour  of  religious  enquiiy. 
It  was  shortly  after  this  visit  that  the  interesting  correspondence 
took  place  between  Camesecchi  and  Flaminio  on  the  subject 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer."  Came- 
secchi's  travels  through  different  parts  of  Italy  gave  him  aa 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a  variety  of  persons 
who  were  seeking  scriptural  light,  so  that  he  became  a  kind 
of  centre  and  channel  of  communication  between  the  Italians 
who  had  embraced  the  reformed  opinions.  He  received  with 
generous  hospitality  all  who  came  to  visit  him,  assisted  with 
money  those  who  were  in  need,  and  encouraged  the  education 
of  youth  in  sound  religious  principles.  In  his  correspondence 
with  the  lady  Julia  Gt)nzaga  he  recommended  to  her  protection 
enlightened  persons  as  teachers;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  had  not  his  papers  been  destroyed,  his  communications  with 
the  reformers  would  have  furnished  us  with  much  valuable 
and  interesting  information  about  the  extensive  diffiision  of 
christian  truth  throughout  Italy. 

But  however  cautiously  he  acted,  his  opinions  could  not 
remain  long  concealed.  In  1546  he  was  summoned  to  Home 
by  Paul  III.,  and  underwent  an  examination,  but  he  cleared 
himself  of  the  accusations  brought  against  him,  and  was  absolved. 
After  this  he  prudently  left  Italy,  and  lived  in  France,  where 

*  See  Chap.  vi.  VoL  I.  p.  288.  »  See  Appendix  A. 
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be  was  protected  bj  Catherine  de^  Medici.  He  had  more 
£requent  opportunities  there  of  reading  the  works  of  the  German 
reformers;  he  became  intimate  with  Mehmcthon,^  and  by  the 
continaal  stady  of  the  Scriptures  and  conyerse  with  pious  men 
was  more  and  more  confirmed  in  Gospel  doctrine.  In  the 
year  1552  he  ventured  back  into  Italy,  and  lived  alternately 
at  Padua  and  Venice.  During  the  reign  of  Julius  III.  he  was 
not  molested,  and  Venice,  besides  possessing  a  certain  degree 
of  liberty,  was  a  very  convenient  place  for  receiving  books 
from  abroad.  But  when  in  1555  the  ferocious  Paul  IV.  was 
elected  Pope,  the  Inquisition  gained  the  mastery,  and  in  1557 
a  monitory  was  issued  against  Camesecchi,  citing  him  to  appear 
publicly  beTore  the  Inqtdsition  at  Venice.  But  he  had  already 
had  some  experience  of  the  Holy  Office ;  he  knew  the  violent  char^ 
acter  of  the  Pope,  and  wisely  refrained  from  putting  himself  in 
his  power.  He  was  in  consequence  excommunicated,  and  a  year 
after,  on  the  6th  of  April  1559,  was  declared  a  heretic,  and 
orders  were  issued  to  arrest  him  wherever  he  appeared,  and  de- 
liver him  over  to  the  secular  power.  This  sentence  had  however 
no  effect  on  Camesecchi ;  he  had  counted  the  cost,  and  continued 
his  course,  consorting  with  wise  and  holy  men,  and  walking 
in  the  fear,  not  of  him  who  can  only  kiU  the  body,  but  of  that 
All-seeing  power  which  had  enlightened  him  for  the  salvation  of 
his  soul. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  happy  constitutions  of  the  Papacy,  that 
the  College  of  Cardinals,  composed  of  men  who  each  looked 
forward  to  filling  the  supreme  dignity,  endeavoured  to  select  the 
oldest  of  their  number  to  be  Pope.  Four  years  was  the  short 
term  of  the  pontificate  of  Paul  IV. ;  he  was  succeeded  by 
a  Medici,  a  man  of  letters  and  of  mild  disposition,  the  personal 
friend  of  duke  Cosimo,  who  had  influence  sufficient  to  get 
the  sentence  of  absolution  passed  by  Paul  lU.  confirmed  by 
the  new  Pope.  As  we  have  no  account  of  Camesecchi  but 
from  his  enemies,  we  must  read  by  contraries  what  Laderchi' 
relates  of  him,  when  he  says  that  he  was  in  no  wise  im- 
proved by  the  clemency  of  Pius  IV.  That  he  went  on  sup- 
plying the  heretics  with  money,  and  assisted  Pietro  Gelido, 
a  sacramentaxian  heretic,  and  Pietro  Leoni  Mariano,  and  others 

1  Andrew  Melancthon,  a  relatiTe  of  the  reformer. 
'  Laderchi,  Aim,  Bed.  torn.  zzii. 
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who  had  gone  to  Geneya.  Laderchi  complaina  that  after  he 
was  absolved  he  still  continued  to  read  with  pleasure  heretical 
books^  especially  those  of  Martin  Lather  and  of  Peter  Martyr ; 
and  then  adds,  shewing  a  most  extraordinary  ignorance  of  facts, 
^'that  he  read  Flaminio's  apology  for  that  pestilent  book  of 
Vald^  entitled  Benefit  of  ike  death  of  Christy  written  against 
the  archbishop  Ambrogio  Catarino/'^  He  also  tells  ns  that 
Cameseochi  combated  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
being  more  inclined  to  that  of  Luther. 

Camesecchi,  relieved  from  the  obloquy  of  heresy,  returned 
to  Florence,  where  his  rare  talents  and  amiable  manners  made 
him  a  great  £Eivourite  with  the  duke,  for  like  his  ancestors  he 
was  a  patron  of  learning,  and  took  pleasure  in  the  society 
of  the  attached  friends  of  the  house  of  Medici*  Camesecchi 
was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Florentine  academy, 
the  be^  classical  scholar,  an  eloquent  orator,  and  a  refined 
poet.  He  had  been  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of 
Cosimo  ever  since  he  held  the  reins  of  government,  and  willingly 
lent  his  aid  in  promoting  literature  and  combating  the  influence 
of  the  monks.  Notwithstanding  the  jealous  vigilance  of  Cosimo, 
the  inquisitorial  power  of  Rome  had  been  long  advancing  with 
slow  but  steady  steps.  It  was  perpetually  encroaching  on  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  and  threatening  to  extinguish  not  only 
the  religious  but  the  intellectual  light  which  had  begun  to 
dawn  on  the  Tuscan  states.  New  victims  were  daily  demanded 
by  the  Liquisitor ;  Cosimo,  desirous  of  maintaining  the  character 
of  a  good  Catholic,  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  subjects  to 
the  power  of  the  Church,  with  this  alleviation  only,  that  those 
who  submitted  to  be  tried  at  Some  should  have  their  sentence 
executed  at  Florence.  By  this  means  numbers  were  rescued 
from  the  fangs  of  the  Liquisitors;  but  all  could  not  escape,  nor 
does  it  appear  that  Cosimo  felt  any  compassion  for  heretics  who 
had  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  their  love  of  divine  truth. 
The  growing  evil  needed  some  remedy ;  and  as  heretical  books 
were  the  silent  but  most  powerful  weapons  used  against  the 
Soman  Catholic  Church,  Cosimo,  to  keep  these  down,  consented 
to  the  promulgation  of  an  inquisitorial  edict  against  Hebrew 
books,  especially  the  Talmud,  and  the  ftiry  of  persecution  was  let 

1  The  BMeJM^  was  printed  in  1643.     Catarino  publiahed  bis  answer,   Cbm- 
pendio  (T  JSrrori,  in  1544. 
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loose  among  the  tinhappj  Jews.  This  was  a  great  step  gained 
by  the  Inquisitors,  for  it  gave  them  the  power  of  prohibiting 
any  work  they  chose  in  Tuscany.  When  Paul  lY.  published 
his  catalogae  of  forbidden  books  at  Bome  in  1559,  with  the 
names  of  sixty  printers,  all  of  whose  productions  in  any  language 
were  interdicted,  the  Pope  empowered  the  Inquisitors  to  publish 
this  catalogue  and  decree  in  Tuscany.  But  the  duke  refused  to 
allow  its  promulgation  until  it  had  been  examined,  and  placed 
it  in  the  hands  of  his  secretary  Torello.  He  calculated  that  if 
this  decree  should  be  carried  into  efiect,  a  loss  of  no  less  than 
100,000  ducats  would  be  incurred  in  Florence  alone,  by  the 
destruction  of  books  in  the  possession  of  private  individuals. 
That  printers  and  booksellers  would  be  ruined,  and  that  the 
execution  of  such  a  law  would  put  a  stop  to  learning,  and  bring 
back  the  days  of  ignorance  throughout  Europe.  It  would 
destroy  all  the  books  printed  in  Grermany,  Paris,  and  Lyons; 
not  ovlj  close  up  the  bible,  but  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
besides  an  infinite  number  of  books  beneficial  to  society.  The 
College  of  Medicine  at  Florence  made  a  formal  remonstrance 
against  this  impediment  to  study,  and  even  the  agents  of  the 
Inquisition  seemed  ashamed  of  the  task  allotted  them.  They 
paused  to  see  the  effect  of  the  edict  in  other  states;  Venice 
dissembled,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  time,  looking  to  the  death 
of  the  Pope ;  and  the  viceroy  of  Naples  and  governor  of  Milan 
appealed  to  king  Philip,  then  in  Flanders. 

Cardinal  Alessandrino,  chief  Inquisitor,^  impatient  at  the 
delay,  insisted  on  the  orders  of  the  Pope  being  obeyed.  Cosimo 
dared  not  irritate  Bome  by  a  direct  refusal,  and  gave  a  partial 
consent  by  permitting  the  edict  to  be  published,  but  restricting 
its  execution  to  books  against  the  Boman  Catholic  fEuth,  and 
to  those  which  treated  of  judicial  astrology  and  magic.  The 
monks  of  S.  Marco*  were  fully  prepared  to  obey  the  edict  to  its 
utmost  extent,  and  were  only  prevented  by  receiving  an  express 
order  firom  the  duke,  as  patron  of  the  convent  and  library,  to 
restrict  their  zeal  to  the  works  specified.  On  the  8th  of  March 
1559  immense  bonfires  of  books'  were  seen  blazing  in  the 

^  Fra  Hichele  duslieri. 

'  A  Bomimcan  conrent  of  which  SaTonarola  was  prior. 
'  Thia  accounts  for  the  extreme  scarcity  of  works  written  by  the  Italian 
reformers. 
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squares  of  S.  Giovanni  and  S**  Croce;  troops  of  monks  snr- 
Tonnded  the  burning  piles,  triumphing  in  the  destruction  of 
heresy^  and  glorying  in  the  idea  that  heretics  would  also  be 
destroyed  in  like  manner.  But  though  a  great  step  was  gained, 
much  was  yet  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  extermination.  During 
the  peaoefol  reign  of  Pius  lY.  persecution  sheathed  its  sword, 
but  under  Pius  V.  the  whips  of  Paul  IV.  were  changed  into 
scorpions.^  Determined  to  bum  every  heretic  he  could  lay  hold 
of,  he  began  by  making  an  example  of  Camesecchi,  hoping  that 
such  an  instance  of  severity  would  intimidate  others ;  for  none 
could  hope  for  mercy  if  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Italy  could 
not  shield  his  own  personal  friend  from  the  vengeance  of  Bome. 
Acting  on  these  principles,  a  few  months  after  his  election 
Pius  Y.  sent  an  autograph  letter  to  Cosimo,*  by  Tommaso 
Manriquez  his  master  of  the  palace,  commanding  the  duke 
to  give  up  Camesecchi  to  his  messenger.  Cardinal  Paceccho 
at  the  same  time  wrote  in  an  insinuating  manner  to  the  duke, 
in  which  he  mingled  both  praises  and  promises  with  a  slight 
tone  of  menace.  It  so  happened  that  when  these  letters  arrived 
Camesecchi  was  the  guest  of  his  sovereign,  sitting  at  his  table, 
partaking  of  his  hospitality;  yet  Cosimo  did  not  hesitate  to 
desire  him  to  rise  and  obey  the  Pope^s  summons.  Perhaps  to 
avoid  public  scandal  his  capture  was  thus  purposely  arranged ; 
the  Pope  would  not  have  sent  an  important  officer  of  his  house- 
hold unless  he  were  sure  of  his  prey.  The  Inquisition,  it  is 
tme,  was  in  the  habit  of  pouncing  suddenly  on  its  victims, 
taking  them  by  surprise,  and  thus  disarming  resistance.  The 
prisoner  was  soon  secured,  bound,  and  conveyed  to  Bome. 
Galluzzi  says  that  it  was  owing  to  the  protection  of  Cosimo 
that  Camesecchi  was  saved  from  the  Inquisition  during  the 
reign  of  Paul  IV.,  when  he  contrived  by  delays  and  excuses 
to  protract  his  cause  tiU  the  death  of  the  old  Pope.  This  being 
the  case,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  committing  so  base 
an  action  as  to  give  him  up  to  certain  destmction;  but  on 
looking  closer  into  the  history  of  the  duke,  we  find  a  great  prize 
was  held  out  to  him  for  crushing  heresy.  The  reward  was  no 
less  than  the  long-coveted  title  of  Grand  Duke,  an  honour  which 
would  set  at  rest  for  ever  the  harassing  question  of  precedence 

^  1  Kings  xii.  11. 

'  Galliuzi,  Ittoria  del  QrandueatOy  torn.  iiL ;  and  Appendix  B. 
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80  long  the  subject  of  contention  between  the  courts  of  Ferrara 
and  Florence,  and  which  had  filled  the  Medici  archives  with 
reams  of  useless  paper.  For  this  emptj  bauble  Cosimo  gave 
up  his  friend.  For  this  he  sent  troops  to  France  to  mow  down 
the  Huguenots,  and  advanced  more  than  100,000  crowns  on  the 
security  of  queen  Catherine's  jewek.*  It  is  said  that  Pius  V.,  on 
hearing  the  services  which  the  Tuscan  troops  had  rendered  to 
France  in  putting  down  heresy,  joined  his  hands  in  an  attitude 
of  prayer,  and  turning  to  the  crucifix  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
entreated  that  he  might  not  die  till  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  recompensing  this  most  pious  prince  for  his  devotion  to  the 
church  and  to  the  Apostolic  See.' 

The  correspondence  of  the  Tuscan  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Bome  during  the  reign  of  Pius  Y.,  which  has  been  recently 
published,  gives  some  interesting  information  about  Camesecchi, 
and  unintentionally  exhibits  the  stedfieuBt  constancy  of  this  dis* 
tinguished  martyr  in  the  brightest  colours.  We  say  imin- 
tentionally,  for  the  writer  evidently  was  unable  to  appreciate 
the  lofty  virtue  of  the  illustrious  victim.  It  is  painM  to  see  the 
craven  spirit  of  the  Florentine  ambassador ;  his  crouching  sub- 
mission to  the  Pope  was  a  degenerate  feature  of  those  inquisitorial 
times.  Whether  we  consider  his  language  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  papal  assumption,  or  as  a  want  of  sympathy  for 
a  suffering  fellow-creature,  the  tone  of  these  letters  is  equally 
painful.  His  fear  of  the  Pope's  frown  was  so  great  that  he 
scarcely  dared  to  obey  the  instructions  of  his  sovereign,  who 
nine  months  after  the  arrest  of  Camesecchi  wrote  to  Serristori 
to  plead  in  his  favour.  We  now  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
for  himself,  by  ^ving  all  the  passages  in  these  letters  which 
relate  to  Camepecchi.' 

''1566.  5th  July.  Camesecchi  arrived  here  last  night :  they  have 
put  him  in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition.* 

''  1567.  2nd  May.    Yesterday  a  Galabrian,  whose  name  I  cannot 

recollect,  came  to  me After  speaking  of  several  things  he  told 

me  that  Monsignor  Camesecchi  recommended  his  cause  to  me,  fearing 
ihey  would  infiict  some  severe  chastisement  on  him,  and  perhaps  take 

1  Arekkfio  Mediao  ZeiUre  MSS,  di  Caterina  de'  MedicL 
*  Grregorio  Giglio,  Diario  Sanetey  torn.  i.  p.  63. 
>  Legasioni  di  Ayerardo  Semstori,  p.  426.    Firenze,  1853. 
4  For  nine  or  ten  months  nothing  was  heard  of  the  prisoner ;  confined  in  aome 
dark  dungeon,  nohody  mentioned  his  name  or  knew  his  &te. 
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his  life ;  because  he  had  confesBed  all-  that  he  could  say  against  him- 
selfy  having  been  twice  tortured,  but  that  he  had  not  named  or  injured 
others.  I  answered  that  I  begged  he  would  not  speak  to  me  of  those 
things,  because  I  neither  could  nor  would  do  anything  in  the  matter. 
I  asked  him  how  he  knew  that  which  he  had  told  me.  He  answered 
that  some  baron  of  the  kingdom  (of  Kaples),  who  had  come  out  of  the 
Inquisition  and  been  put  into  a  monastery,  had  told  him. 

''  1567.  9th  May.  It  is  very  difficult  to  hear  any  particulars  about 
Monsignor  Gamesecchi's  affair,  &e  gentlemen  and  ministers  of  the  In- 
quisition being  exposed  to  severe  excommunications  if  they  speak  of  the 
smallest  thing  relating  to  the  Holy  Office.  By  what  I  can  understand, 
and  what  I  have  drawn  from  MM.  Nossi  Campajano  and  Cardinal  Fa- 
ceocho,  there  are  no  means  at  present  of  helping  him ;  and  whatever  your 
Excellencies  might  do  would  be  of  no  use  to  him,  but  would  spoil  the 
openness  and  goodwill  which  you  have  manifested  by  your  actions 
against  this  pestilence  of  heretics.  On  this  account  you  are  considered 
by  the  Pope  as  the  most  GathoHc  prince  in  Christendom.  Your  re- 
ligion, virtue,  and  justice  are  extolled  to  every  man.  Thus  I  think  that 
to  them,  as  servants  of  your  Excellencies,  not  a  word  should  be  said.^ 
Cardinal  Paceccho  has  told  me  that  since  Camesecchi  has  been  here  he 
has  acted  with  great  levity  {hafatto  molte  leggerext^),  and  says  that  as 
soon  as  sentence  is  past,  your  ExceUendes  can  intercede  with  his 
Holiness  to  mitigate  his  punishment,  and  that  whatever  is  done  before 
will  be  without  fruit,  and  to  your  Excellencies*  disadvantage.    . 

*^ —  12th  May.  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  when  I  was 
conversing  with  Camajano,  I  told  him  when  he  was  with  his  Holiness 
to  speak  of  your  zeal  and  devotion  towards  him  and  the  interests 
of  rdigion ;  and  that  I  thought,  when  it  coiild  be  done  eonvenientlyy 
it  would  be  well  to  remind  his  Holiness  of  the  readiness  with  which, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  at  his  request  you  had  given  up  Car- 
nesecchi,  an  old  servant  and  much  regarded  by  you  even  from  the 
time  of  Clement  of  happy  memory.  Urged  by  religion  and  the  desire 
of  satisfying  and  obeying  his  Holiness,  severe  as  was  the  trial,  you  did 
not,  as  he  Ibiew,  make  &e  least  difficulty.  But  now,  seeing  the  long 
delay,  you  had  latterly  written  to  me  your  great  desire  that  he  should 
be  rdieved,  for  I  had  informed  you  that  when  his  affieur  was  near 

a  close  he  might  be  spoken  to  and  assisted And  that  I  had 

said,  according  to  what  he  had  told  me,  that  you  had  better  not  say 
anything  till  the  sentence  was  past ;  and  thus,  notwithstanding  your 
great  anxiety,  not  so  much  from  love  to  him  as  for  the  sake  of  his 
relations  and  noble  family,  that  he  should  not  be  visited  with  any 
ignominious  punishment,  you  were  tranquillised.  M.  Nossi  Camajano, 
by  executing  his  commission  in  this  manner,  will  shew  his  Holiness 
what  your  religion  and  devotion  to  him  can  do ;  and  at  the  same  time 
it  wUl  be  a  means  of  recommending  Camesecchi  in  a  favourable 
manner,  shewing  your  desire  that  he  should  be  relieved,  if  it  can  be 

*  Onde  a  loro  come  Servitori  di  Y.  Y.  £.  E.  non  pare  che  le  ne  deyiao  far  parob. 
It  Ib  difficult  to  translate  it  literally. 

*  Leggerezze,  leyity,  a  singular  expression  when  used  to  describe  the  unshaken 
oonatancy  of  a  prisoner,  who,  while  his  tormentors  mangle  his  flesh,  confesses  his 
belief  in  the  doctrines  of  reYealed  truth,  and  refuses  to  criminate  his  ftiends. 
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properly  done.     Ab  I  have  nothing  elae  to  say,  I  humbly  kiss  your 
hands,  and  pray  that  Qod  may  give  yoa  a  long  and  happy  Hfe.^ 

''  1567.  16th  May.  Antonio  del  Migliore  and  the  nephew  of  Mon- 
signer  Cameeecchi  came  to  me  yesterday  with  letters  from  your 
^cellency  for  his  Holiness  and  for  me.  When  I  had  read  the  orders 
which  you  have  sent  me,  I  went  immediately  to  Cardinal  Paceccho  and 
told  him  the  commission  and  the  directions  I  had  received  from  your 
Excellency.  He  answered  that  the  affairs  of  Camesecchi  were  in 
a  very  bad  state,  which  would  be  seen  by  his  confession  and  trial,  as 
it  was  published  and  his  defence  completed.  He  repeated  that  he  had 
no  judgment  {eerv$llo\  and  had  behaved  very  iU,  and  as  he  was  not 
penitent  his  life  was  in  great  danger,  and  that  the  sentence  now  about 
to  be  issued  would  be  the  fifth  against  him.  They  have  found  a  great 
number  of  letters  from  the  lady  Julia,'  and  have  intercepted  several 
letters  which  he  wrote  about  the  confidence  he  placed  in  the  favour  of 
your  Excellencies,  begging  you  to  insinuate  to  the  cardinal,  the 
possession  of  I  know  not  what  abbey,  and  thus  he  had  been  seeking 
help  on  all  sides.  His  having  undertaken  to  defend  himself  has, 
I  think,  very  much  aggravated  his  case.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  if  he  had  humbled  himself,  confessed  and  acknowledged  his 
error,  and  recommended  himself  to  the  mercy  of  his  Holiness,  as  he  did 
formerly,  and  the  cardinal  thinks  that  the  hopes  he  nourished  by 
means  of  your  Excellencies  have  been  injurious  to  him.  Yesterday,  as 
soon  as  I  returned  home,  I  sent  to  beg  an  audience  of  the  Pope,  which 
was  fixed  for  to-day ;  so  I  went  to  &e  feet  of  his  Holiness,  and  pre- 
sented him  the  letter  of  your  Excellency.  After  having  read  it  he 
asked  me  if  I  knew  what  your  Excellency  had  written  to  him.  I 
replied  yes,  and  that  you  had  written  also  to  me.  He  answered  that 
if  your  Excellency  knew  the  state  of  things  about  Camesecchi  you 
would  not  have  written,  and  that  not  only  he  could  not  do  what  you 
desired,  but  he  did  not  know  whether  (as  he  feared)  matters  would 
not  go  fiurther,  aUuding  to  his  life.  I  replied  that  his  Holiness  knew 
better  than  anybody  your  sincere  inclination  towards  religion,  and  the 
freedom  and  readiness  which  you  had  alw^s  shewn  in  obeying  him ;  so 
that  no  one  was  more  worthy  than  your  ExceUenoy  to  receive  favours 
of  this  kind  from  his  Holiness.  Your  request  was  not  presented  because 
your  regard  for  religion  and  your  respect  for  his  Holiness  were  in  the 
slightest  degree  dimmished ;  but  you  did  it  from  the  great  compassion 
you  felt  for  Cameseochi's  noble  family,  who  were  beloved  by  you,  and 
because  there  were  a  number  of  young  ladies  to  be  married;  thereforel 
entreated  his  Holiness  to  be  disposed  to  gratify  you  in  this  case,  in  which 
he  knew  your  merits  better  dian  anyone  else.  He  replied  that  he 
could  not,  it  was  such  a  remarkable  case,  this  being  the  fourth  time  he 
had  been  examined  and  judged.  That  in  the  time  of  Pius,  his  predecessor, 
he  had  told  a  number  of  lies,  by  which  he  had  been  absolved.  If  your 
Excellency  were  here  he  would  willingly  remit  the  sentence  to  your 

judgment,  which  he  knew  to  be  excellent Finally,  I  asked 

him  what  he  wished  me  to  reply  to  you ;   he  answered  that  if  he 
had  in  his  power  a  man  who  had  lolled  ten  others,'  he  would  not  hesitate 

1  Serristori,  Legtuumej  p.  436.  '  Julia  Gonxaga. 

3  *^  Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas.   Now  Barabbas  was  a  robber." — John  xviii  4Q. 
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to  give  him  up  to  you ;  bat  that  about  Gamesecchi  he  could  not  say  what 
would  be  the  end,  the  sentence  being  in  the  hands  of  my  lords  Cardinals ; 
and  that  if  he  were  to  consider  relations  and  families^  gentlemen  would 
ever  be  excused,  as  many  had  been,  and  that  your  Excellency  should 
consider  how  important  this  was.  I  replied  that  I  did  not  know  what 
more  to  say,  but  entreated  him  to  consider  if  he  could  not  gratify  your 
Excellency,  at  least  in  part;  for  you  asked  nothing  but  mercy  and 
compassion,  and  this  was  to  be  expected,  not  from  CardinalB  and 
Inquisitors,  but  from  himself,  he  being  an  absolute  prince.  By  the 
advice  of  Cardinal  Faceccho,  we  decided  that  it  was  better  not  to 
introduce  the  relations  of  Camesecchi  to  kiss  the  feet  of  his  Holiness 
without  permission ;  so  I  left  them  in  the  antechamber,  and  in  spealdng 
of  them  afterwards  to  the  Pope,  finding  he  was  not  disposed  to  receive 
them,  they  were  not  presented.  This  is  aU  that  has  occurred  about 
this  affair  up  to  this  time. 

AUTOOBAPH  POSTSCBIFC. 

*^  His  Holiness  said  to  me  also,  that  it  was  entirely  the  fault  of 
Camesecchi  that  his  case  had  been  so  long  in  hand. 

'*  1567.  23  ft  30  ICay.  About  Camesecchi;  I  have  not  fidled  to 
recommend  his  case  to  M.  Nossi  and  Cardinal  Paceccho,  but  I  entreat 
your  Excellency  to  believe  that  little  can  be  done  for  him.  Cardinal 
Faceccho  says  ^t  the  only  hesitation  now  is  whether  he  is  to  be  given 
up  to  the  secular  arm  or  not ;  and  it  seems  his  life  is  in  considerable 
danger;  because  it  is  evident  he  has  no  judgment  {cervello),  and  he 
thinks  lightly  of  his  errors.  I  have  heard  frx>m  good  authority  that  he 
speaks  of  Donna  Julia  as  if  she  were  a  saint.  May  God  help  and  con- 
vince him! 

—  80th  May.  Two  days  ago  I  was  with  Cardinal  Paceccho  en- 
treating for  Camesecchi:  he  told  me  that  Cardinal  Correggio  had 
spoken  to  him  and  Gkimbara  about  this  affiedr  with  much  interest  and 
warmth,  and  shewed  them  a  letter  which  my  lord  duke  had  written  on 
the  subject,  expressed  in  the  strongest  manner ;  he  had  answered  it  as 
he  now  answered  me,  that  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  pronounce 
the  punishment  which  his  actions  merited,  according  te  tiie  orders 
of  the  Holy  Office.  He  thought  more  of  the  example  than  of  any* 
thing  else,  and  it  belonged  te  ^e  Pope  and  not  to  them  to  pardon ;  to 
whom  however  thev  could  not  speak  of  it,  lest  his  Holiness  should 
deprive  them,  to  their  disgrace  and  dishonour,  of  the  office  of  Inquisitors. 
He  had  told  them  to  send  for  Borghese  and  shew  him  (Correggio)  the 
trial,  that  when  he  had  seen  it  he  might  give  an  account  of  it  to 
my  lord  duke,  and  convince  him  of  the  errors  and  guilt  of  Camesecchi. 
The  Cardinal  Correggio  would  not  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  undertake 
this,  notwithstanding  Paceccho  and  Gambara  told  him  to  do  it;  for  they 
would  direct  Borghese  to  shew  it  to  him,  and  he  told  me  to  go  to 
Correggio  and  remind  him  of  it,  and  hear  what  he  thought  on  the 
subject.  I  went  to  this  most  illustrious  lord,  and  he  said  the  same,  and 
that  he  would  send  for  Borghese,  and  would  write  about  the  picture  to 
his  Excellency.  Afterwards  your  letters  of  the  26th  arrived,  in  which 
you  renew  your  recommendations  for  Camesecchi  to  me ;  but  I  do  not 
see  what  else  I  can  do  for  him,  as  I  said  this  morning  to  his  nephew 
Paolo  when  I  informed  him  of  what  Cardinal  Correggio  had  done ;  and 
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I  b^  TOUT  Excellency  to  be  assured,  and  to  know  and  acknowledge  that 
eyeryimng  that  is  possible  is  done  here  in  his  &Toiir,  which  indeed  is 
the  tnith.  He  told  me  that  his  Holiness  would  not  hear  about  it, 
so  that  he  had  great  fears,  and  with  reason,  from  what  I  can  learn.  God 
help  him! 

"  —  2lBt  June.  Yesterday  I  wrote  to  your  Excellency  by  Paolo 
Camesecchi,  who  returns  from  hence,  perceiving  he  can  do  no  more 
good  in  the  affair  of  Monsignor  Camesecchi. 

"  —  19th  July.  Haying  written  yesterday  to  your  Excellency 
what  I  had  worth  writing  I  wiU  now  add  Ihe  little  more  I  have 
to  communicate,  which  is,  that  having  heard  that  the  afGur  of  Came- 
secchi was  going  badly,  I  went  to*day  to  Cardinal  Paceccho  and  told 
him  what  I  had  heard.  He  would  not  say  anything,  but  that  I  should 
see  in  the  trial,  which  would  be  public,  very  serious  offences ;  and  that 
on  account  of  your  Excellencies  only,  he  regretted  being  in  the  office  of 
the  Inquisition,  knowing  how  distressing  tibis  case  was  to  you.  This, 
added  to  what  I  have  heard  before,  makes  me  fear  greatly,  seeing  that 
the  more  the  conclusion  of  this  affisdr  has  been  retarded  the  worse  it  has 
become.  I  think  the  hope  of  favour  has  done  him  much  harm,  and 
made  him  more  obstinate,  and  seek  to  put  off  the  sentence,  hoping 
that  time  might  improve  his  situation,  and  now  it  will  prove  quite  the 
contrary.  I  have  not  failed  to  tell  his  attorney  to  undeceive  him,  and 
that  it  is  thought  that  he  himself  makes  matters  worse.  May  Ood 
help  him. 

«  —  4th  August.  I  asked  Piccolomini  about  Camesecchi :  he  told 
me  that  the  only  question  now  is  whether  he  is  to  Hve  or  die ;  if  it 
turns  out  that  his  life  is  spared,  he  will  be  put  in  some  place  where  he 
wDl  never  be  seen  again. 

<* —  12th  September.  Cardinal  Paceccho  has  told  me  that  by  order 
of  lus  Holiness  more  and  more  time  has  been  given  to  Camesecchi 
to  induce  him  to  repent,  but  that  they  have  made  no  way,  he  having 
denied  and  still  continuing  to  deny  everjrthing ;  and  when  I  said  he 
was  mad,^  he  answered  that  his  afbir  went  on  worse  because  he  was 
mad  and  wicked.  That  it  would  turn  out  ill,  and  that  when  your 
Excellencies  saw  and  understood  the  trial,  you  would  not  wonder 
at  anything  that  was  done. 

<<  —  19th  September.  I  have  spoken  to  Cardinal  Paceccho  about 
the  affidr  of  Monsignor  Camesecchi,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  things 
are  in  a  desperate  state,  for  his  illustrious  lord&p  found  the  Pope  very 
hard  the  last  time  he  spoke  to  him.  And  although  Monsignor  has  had 
the  benefit  of  great  delay  in  order  that  he  may  fr«ely  confess  and 
acknowledge  his  error,  and  the  Cardinal  has  often  spoken  to  him  and 
told  him  he  is  deceiving  Vn'mwAlf  and  does  not  know  the  danger  he 
is  in,  nothing  has  had  any  effect  on  him.  It  is  said  that  on  Monday 
the  abjurations  wiU  be  made  and  the  sentences  of  many  will  be  pub- 
lished.   May  God  help  Camesecchi,  for  I  think  he  has  need  of  it. 

<<  —  21st  Septembar.  Having  heard  that  the  affair  was  coming  to 
a  bad  end,  and  not  being  able  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  to  be  given 
up  to  the  secular  court  or  not,  which  I  wished  very  much  to  £iow, 
that  I  might  satisfy  myself  at  the  last  by  doing  everything  in  my 
power  to  induce  the  Pope  to  spare  him  the  ignominy  of  the  extreme 

>  The  madneflfl  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
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pnxushment,  knowing  how  greatly  this  was  desired  by  yonr  Excellencies 
for  the  Bake  of  his  &inily,  I  sent  my  secretary  to-day  to  the^Minenra 
with  orders  to  come  and  tell  me  the  moment  the  sentence  passed  on 
Camesecchi  was  published,  which  he  did;  and  though  he  could  not 
get  near  enough  to  hear  ilistinctly  everything,  he  told  me  that 
a  summary  of  bis  trial  was  read,  which  lasted  more  than  two  hours,  in 
which  an  infinite  number  of  communications  and  practices  were  made 
known  which  had  taken  place  as  &r  back  as  the  year  1640,  as  you  will 
moie  fully  understand  by  reading  the  sentence,  which  I  hope  to  send 
you  in  my  next.  Enough  that  the  Inquisition  and  every  one  say  he  is 
a  very  bad  man,  for  which  crimes  he  is  clearly  declared  a  heretic :  and 
they  degrade  and  deprive  him  of  all  his  honours,  dignities,  property, 
and  benefices,  of  which  he  is  to  be  considered  deprived  from  the  day 
when  he  began  his  heresies ;  and  they  give  him  into  the  hands  of  the 
governor  and  secular  court  that  he  may  receive  the  punishment  which 
he  deserves.  The  gaoler  then  took  Mm  by  the  arm,  lifted  him  from 
his  kneeliTig  positbn,^  and  put  on  him  an  overcoat  painted  all  over  with 
flames  of  fire,  and  took  him  into  a  room,  1  believe  to  degrade  him,'  and 
then  to  Torre  di  I^ona.  When  I  heard  this  I  went  immediately  to  the 
palace  and  threw  myself  on  my  knees  at  the  feet  of  his  Holiness,  and 
besought  him  for  the  love  of  God  and  of  your  Excellencies  to  be  willing, 
if  he  could  with  a  good  conscience,  to  excuse  him  the  ignominy  of  this 
fatal  puniahment  for  your  Excellencies'  sake.  He  answered  that  he 
had  done  all  he  could  and  used  all  possible  delay  to  help  him ;  all  had 
been  in  vain;  so  that  the  judgment  must  be  executed  for  an  example 
to  the  world.  I  replied  that  I  knew  what  he  said  was  true,  and  that 
on  this  account  I  had  delayed  making  this  request  tUl  after  the 
sentence  was  published,  by  which  the  Holy  Office  had  frdly  done  its 
duty  and  awarded  him  the  punishment  which  he  merited ;  nevertheless 
that  he  as  a  pontiff  and  supreme  prince  could,  and  ought  thus  reasonably 
to  gratify  your  Excellenoies,  not  for  any  benefit  to  Camesecchi,  who 
did  not  deserve  it,  but  to  relieve  from  ignominy  a  noble  and  numerous 
fiunUy,  consisting  of  many  excellent  persons,  and  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  devoted  obedience  which  your  Excellencies  have  shewn  to  the 
Holv  See,  and  as  a  reward  for  your  readiness  to  extirpate  this  abomi- 
nable pest  of  heresy,  and  to  confirm  the  good-will  which  you  have  had 
and  still  have  to  give  up  all  the  delinquents  to  the  Holy  Office  as  you 
have  done  Camesecchi.  He  replied  that  Camesecchi  was  impenitent, 
but  for  your  Excellencies*  sake  he  would  see  what  could  be  done ;  and  if 
he  found  that  he  really  became  penitent  he  would  for  the  sake  of  your 
Excellencies  excuse  lum  this  ignominy.  For  which  I  humbly  kissed 
his  feet  and  warmly  thanked  him  in  your  names.  I  then  begged  him 
to  allow  you  the  fiivour  of  at  least  a  pension,  for  your  ExoeUenciea 
to  distribute  amongst  his  fEunily,  to  those  who  were  most  in  need, 
as  there  were  some  yoimg  girls  likely  to  be  married.  He  replied  that 
he  had  but  one  abbey  free,  but  gave  me  some  hope  that  he  would 
think  what  could  be  done.    I  entreated  him  to  give  me  a  copy  of  the 

1  IfiffiHocehuitoio,  literally  kneeling^tool,  on  which  he  was  obliged  to  kneel  while 
listening  to  his  sentence. 

'  The  ceremony  of  degradation  from  ecdieeiaetical  orders  conosts  in  scraping  the 
fingers  and  brow,  and  whererer  the  oil  of  consecration  has  touched. 
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Bentenoe  and  of  the  sununary  of  the  trial  to  Bend  to  yoor  Excellencies, 
that  his  relations  might  Mly  aclmowledge  the  clemency  (hmtgnitd) 
of  his  Holiness.  He  told  me  that  he  would  speak  of  it  in  the  eon- 
sistory,  withont  which  he  could  do  nothing,  dierefore  I  had  better 
mention  it  to  Cardinal  Paceccho  and  tell  him  to  remind  him  of  it  in  the 
consistory.  I  went  immediately  to  him  and  told  hm  aU  that  had 
passed,  and  I  sent  Gerigiuola  to  the  confessor  of  Camesecchi,  teUing 
him  to  dispose  him  to  penitence,  and  to  speak  fieely,  and  put  it  in 
writing,  entreating  mercy,  and  give  him  some  hope  of  being  saved. 
On  returning  home  I  met  Gerigiuola,  who  had  spoken  to  the  confessor, 
who  was  wiULog  to  do  all  he  could,  but  said  that  he  required  a  per- 
mission, for  the  gaoler  had  orders  not  to  aUow  him  (Cainesecchi)  to 
speak  to  any  one.  I  directed  him  to  return  to  Paceccho  and  ask  him  to 
procure  the  permission,  and  I  came  in  to  write  this  that  I  might  send 
it  by  express  to-night.  While  I  am  writing,  the  Cardinal  has  sent  to 
say  that  he  has  despatched  a  messenger  to  Cardinal  Gkunbara  about  the 
permission  for  the  confessor,  and  that  his  most  illustrious  lordship  had 
replied  that  there  was  no  harry,  because  the  Pope  had  intimated  to  him 
that  he  would  delay  the  execution  of  the  sentence  for  ten  days,  and 
that  three  or  four  days  before  the  end  of  that  time  the  confessor  would 
have  permission  to  speak  to  him.  This  I  take  as  a  good  sign,  knowing 
the  clemency  of  his  Holiness.  I  will  not  fail  during  this  interval  to  do 
what  I  judge  necessary  with  Paceccho  or  others.  M.  Kossi  told  me 
that  two  days  ago  he  spoke  to  the  Pope  on  the  subject  of  Camesecchi, 
and  begged  him  to  gratify  your  Excellencies ;  to  which  he  replied  that 
Cardinal  Paceccho  hietd  requested  the  same  thing,  but  that  it  was  not^ 
possible  and  could  not  be  done,  assuring  him,  as  he  had  done  to  the 
Cardinal,  that  if  the  Duke  had  asked  him  to  save  a  man  who  had  killed 
a  hundred  men  he  would  have  done  it,  but  that  here  the  example  was 
of  too  great  importance.  I  have  thought  it  best  to  send  this  despatch 
by  a  courier  express  by  post,  there  being  no  other  means,  that  you  may 
know  all  that  has  happened. 

"  —  24th  September.  I  wrote  on  Sunday  the  2l8t  to  your  Ex- 
cellencies, and  sent  by  a  courier  express  the  abjuration  made  at  the 
Minerva,  and  the  sentence  against  Camesecchi,  and  what  had  passed 
afterwards  with  our  lord  and  Cardinal  Paceccho,  and  the  order  which 
had  been  given  for  the  confessor  to  be  with  him  and  encourage  him  to 
repent,  and  to  state  freely  in  writing  to  his  Holiness  aU  that  he  knew, 
and  entreat  for  pardon.  And  the  same  orders  were  given  to  the 
ex-capuchin,  Father  Pistoia,  desuing  him  to  bring  him  to  repentance, 
and  tibis  done  his  life  would  be  safe.  But  up  to  last  night  he  had  not 
made  any  way  with  him.  I  heard  from  Lodovico  Ceiigiuola,  whom 
I  had  taken  care  should  see  these  Fathers,  that  Pistoia,  the  ex-capuchin, 
had  little  hope  of  his  affairs,  Camesecchi  having  said  *'  that  they  were 
trying  to  save  him.  but  God  chose  that  he  should  die,  and  that  he  also 
was  willing  to  die ;"  and  yesterday  this  same  Pistoia  said  he  found  Car- 
nesecchi  in  the  same  way  of  thinking,  and  as  willing  to  die  as  to  live, 
and  he  says  that  nothing  will  be  got  out  of  him  but  what  he  has 
already  said.  From  what  I  can  understand,  he  has  not  named  any  one 
except  those  who  are  dead  or  gone  over  to  the  Lutherans,  to  Geneva  and 
other  places.  I  understand  Siat  after  the  sentence  was  passed,  when 
he  went  to  be  degraded,  he  said,  un  monte  di  vanitd  e  Uggeretsu — a  heap 
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of  Tain  and  Mvoloufi  things;^  so  that  I  think  there  is  little  hope  of 
him. 

*'  —  26th  September.  From  my  letter  of  yesterday  you  will  have 
learned  to  what  state  the  levity  and  madness  of  Monsignor  Gamesecchi 
has  brought  his  affair.  This  morning  the  Cardinal  Gambara  told  me 
that  he  would  send  me  his  sentence  this  evening,  which  he  wishes  your 
Excellency  to  shew  to  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici ;'  and  though  it  is  the 
custom  to  send  these  sentences  to  be  read  publicly  in  the  cathedral 
where  the  delinquent  comes  from,  nevertheless  they  will  leave  it  to 
your  Excellency  to  have  it  read,  or  not,  as  you  think  proper. 

*'  —  3rd  October.  After  my  last  letters  to  your  Excellency  of  26th 
and  29th  of  last  month  I  received  yours  of  the  28th  and  29th,  and  in 
answer  I  have  to  say  that  you  need  not  think  any  more  about  Came- 
seochi,  for  on  the  morning  of  the  Ist  he  was  beheaded  on  the  bridge  and 
then  burned.  He  went  to  execution  nicely  dressed  with  a  white  shirt, 
a  pair  of  new  gloves,  and  a  white  handkerchief  in  his  hand.  May  it 
have  pleased  God  to  compassionate  him  in  the  moment  of  death ;  for 
before  it,  by  what  I  can  learn,  he  had  not  laid  aside  any  of  his  perverse 
opinions.  Our  lord  (the  Pope),  Gambara  and  Paceccho  tell  me,  has 
commanded  a  brief  to  be  drawn  up  by  which  he  gives  to  my  lord  Buke 
all  the  remainder  of  the  pensions  due  or  other  revenue  of  the  benefices 
which  up  to  this  time  have  been  received,  and  those  which  are  stiU 
running;  and  all  the  other  property,  moveable  and  immoveable, 
belonging  to  Camesecchi,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  pleases  with, 
as  you  will  see  more  particalarly  by  the  brief."' 

It  is  seldom  we  have  such  authentic  conjSrmation  of  historical 
details  as  these  letters  afford.^  Camesecchi  met  death  with  joy, 
and  like  the  ancient  Bomans  he  endured  torture  and  the  pro- 
longed agony  of  fifteen  months'  suffering  without  betraying  hia 
friends.  No  threats  or  promises  could  shake  his  constancy 
or  make  him  deny  his  Lord ;  for  he  saw  Him  who  was  invisible, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  during  the  severest  torments  inflicted 
by  his    murderers,    divine    consolations    were    vouchsafed  to 


^  Would  that  some  of  theee  ^*  vainjriffolous  things*  had  been  transmitted  to  us. 
We  may  imagine  with  what  holy  disdain  he  looked  on  the  degradation  from  ec- 
olesiaBtical  honours,  and  we  can  understand  how  strongly  he  felt  that  all  1Mb  could 
not  separate  him  from  Christ  in  whom  he  trusted.  A  few  words  in  the  above  letter 
shew  that  the  sole  object  of  the  delay  and  the  offered  clemency  was  to  make  him 
criminate  others,  and  bring  more  victims  to  the  stake,  that  the  Inquisitors  might  fiU 
up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity  by  shedding  the  blood  of  the  saints.  But  the  noble 
stedfiastness  of  the  Tictim  was  not  to  be  oyeroome.  The  life  of  the  body  was  to  him 
as  nothing ;  he  longed  for  tliat  eternal  home, "  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

>  Ferdinando,  afterwards  Grand  Duke.  '  Serristori,  p.  445. 

^  Galluzzi,  litoria  del  Oranducato  ;  be  had  no  doubt  access  to  these  letters  in  the 
Arehwio  Mediceo  at  Florence,  for  they  agree  in  every  respect  witb  his  narratiye. 
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Btrengthen  him  for  the  conflict.  He  dressed  himself  as  if  going 
to  a  feast,  except  the  aanbenttOy  which  he  could  not  avoid ;  and 
well  can  we  nnderstand  that  he  preferred  death  to  life,  and 
longed  to  be  released  from  the  bodj  that  he  might  ^^  enter  into 
the  joy  of  his  Lord." 

In  addition  to  the  consecutive  narrative  presented  hj  the  let- 
ters of  the  Florentine  ambassador,  a  recent  publication  enables 
us  to  compare  the  original  trial  with  the  account  above  given.^ 
The  accusations  were  aU  of  the  most  trifling  nature,  and  the 
trials  at  the  Minerva  having  been  burned  by  the  populace  after 
the  death  of  Paul  IV.  it  was  veiy  difficult  to  substantiate  them. 

"  They  were  divided  into  thirty-four  heads,  all  of  which  were  con- 
sidered proofs  of  heresy.  1 .  He  believed  in  justification  by  Mth  alone. 
2.  Certainty  of  grace.  8.  Works  not  necessary  for  salvation.  4.  Nor 
could  they  merit  eternal  life.  5.  Kot  a  sin  to  neglect  fasting.  6.  By 
nature  we  are  inclined  to  sin.  7.  Impossible  perfectly  to  observe  the 
commandments.  8.  We  ought  to  trust  nothing  but  Uie  word  of  God 
in  the  Scriptures.  9.  Coimcils  have  not  always  met  under  the  in- 
fluence of  tile  Spirit  of  God.  10.  Uncertain  about  the  number  of 
sacraments.  11.  Doubted  whether  Confirmation  was  instituted  by 
Christ.  12.  Confession  cannot  be  proved  by  Scripture.  13.  The 
satisfEu^tion  for  sin  imposed  by  the  priests  not  necessary.  14.  In- 
dulgences not  founded  on  Scripture.  15.  Purgatory  uncertain.  16. 
The  Book  of  Maccabees  apocryphaL  17.  The  substance  of  the  bread 
remains  in  the  Eucharist,  and  also  the  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
without  transubstantiation.  18.  Approved  of  the  communion  in  two 
kinds.  19.  The  sacrifice  of  the  mass  not  propitiatory.  20.  The  Pope 
not  chief  bishop  by  any  authority.  21.  Only  bishop  of  Bome.  22. 
The  Boman  pontiffs  had  assumed  more  power  than  had  been  given 
them  by  GK)d.  23.  The  succession  of  the  Popes  not  to  be  found  in 
Peter's  Apostleship.  24.  Disapproved  of  monks  and  friars.  25.  Monks 
have  more  zeal  than  knowledge.  26.  Disapproved  of  the  celibacy  of 
the  priests.  27.  And  of  their  vows  to  this  effect.  28.  Also  of  the 
nuns'  vows  of  celibacy.  29.  Doubted  the  usefulness  of  pilgrimages. 
80.  No  crime  to  eat  any  kind  of  food.  31.  No  harm  in  not  keeping 
particular  days.  82.  Not  wrong  to  read  prohibited  books.  33.  IVom 
1543  to  1559  had  believed  that  Christ  being  the  only  mediator  it  was 
useless  to  pray  to  saints.  34.  And  finally,  had  believed  all  the  errors 
and  heresies  of  the  book  called  Bwefit  of  Chrisfi  death.  The  trial  con- 
cludes with  accusing  him  of  .not  repenting  since  he  has  been  in  the 
prison  of  the  Inquisition,  of  evasive  answers,  of  writing  secretly  to  his 
friends,  and  desiring  his  books  and  letters  to  be  burned.  Finally,  that 
he  had  drawn  up  an  unsatis&ctory  confession.  Consequently  declares 
him  an  impenitent  heretic,  deprived,  condemned,  all  property  confiscated, 
degraded,  expeUed,  and  surrendered  to  the  governor  of  Bome.    Then 

>  (Hbbings,  Bsport  of  the  Trial  and  Martyrdom  of  PUtro  Oameteoehu  Dublin, 
1856.  From  MS.  recozds  in  the  Dublin  UiuTenityTeoently  acquired.  See  Appendix  G. 
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follows  fhe  mockery  of  an  enlareaty  to  the  goyemor  '  to  mitigate  Hie 
seyerity  of  the  sentence  with  respect  to  his  body,  that  there  may  he  no 
danger  either  of  death  or  of  bedding  of  blood.'^  This  sentence  was 
signed  by  fonr  Cardinal  Inqmsitors,  Bernardino  of  Trani,  Scipione  of 
i,  Francesco  Paoeocho,  and  GKoyanni  iFianoesco  Gambaia.'" 


If  Camesecchi  wrote  any  literaiy  or  religions  work  it  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  Inquisition,  for  only  one  letter  of  his 
is  preseryed.'  About  twelye  letters  written  to  Camesecchi  are 
to  be  found  in  different  collections:  one  by  Marc*  Antonio 
Giusti^  congratulates  him  on  being  absolyed  by  Paul  HE.  We 
find  also  among  the  Latin  poems  of  M.  A.  Flaminio  some 
addressed  to  his  friend  Camesecchi/  Catena  in  his  life  of 
Pius  Y.  incidentally  mentions  his  martyrdom  and  heretical 
correspondence  when  recording  the  reward  giyen  to  Cosimo  for 
his  great  zeal  against  heretics.* 

In  1569  Pius  Y.  sent  a  paper  to  Florence  in  which  he  noted 
ten  reasons  why  Cosimo  deseryed  the  title  of  Grand  Duke.  These 
reasons  are  chiefly  commendations  of  his  deyotion  to  the  Papal 
See  in  yarious  ways/  When  Cosimo  arriyed  in  Rome  to  re- 
ceiye  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  he  was  receiyed  with  the  highest 
honours,  presented  to  the  Pope  in  the  Sala  Begia  by  two 
Cardinids,  and  after  haying  kissed  the  holy  feet  he  was  crowned 
in  the  chapel  in  full  consistory.  The  Pope  had  designed  the 
form  of  the  grand  ducal  crown  with  his  own  hands,  and  written 
the  inscription  for  it.*  He  himself  placed  it  on  his  head  and 
put  the  sceptre  in  his  hand.  Cosimo  then  swore  fealty  to  the 
Pope  and  to  the  Church.  All  this  was  done  priyately  without 
consulting  the  European  powers ;  none  of  the  ambassadors  were 
present.    But  the  Imperial  ambassador  just  before  the  ceremony 

1  GibbSngs,  XHO,  p.  53. 

*  We  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  GibbxngB'  intereflting  book,  whioh  makes  us  the 
leas  regret  not  haying  room  to  do  greater  jnatioe  to  the  hiatozy  of  Cameeeeclii. 

'  Schelhoni,  Amom,  torn.  ii.  p.  156. 

«  letUre  Volgari^  torn  ilL  p.  130.    Ed.  1567. 

«  Jf.  AfU,  Flammii  Carmfu^,    Ed.  154S  and  1727. 

*  "  II  Cameaeoohi  fii  aententiato  da  Pio,  e  dato  al  fuooo  dalla  Oorte  aecolaie : 
Tentieette  anni  hayea  oontmnato  neU*  hereaie,  e  fiirono  ritroTate  molte  lettere  aue 
k  Galvino,  e  le  riapoate,  mantenendo  egU  oon  V  entrate  Eodeeiastiche  gU  heretid." 
-^-Catena,  Vita  del  Papa  Fio  V.,  p.  182.    1567. 

^  See  Gio.  Gigli,  Diario  8ane9$^  torn.  i.  p.  63 ;  and  Appendix  D. 

*  Pius  Y.  Pont.  Max.  ob  bxtwam  Dilbctionxm  ac  Catholicab  Rjojoionib 
zxLYM  PBASdrmmTB  lyBTrriAB  Sttsivh  Bonatit. 
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protested  against  Cosimo  being  crowned  hj  the  Pope,  as  he  was 
a  vassal  of  the  Emperor.  His  protest  was  disregarded,  and 
Pius  haughtily  replied  '^that  the  Emperors  themselves  only 
enjoyed  their  dignity  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See."* 
Referring  to  the  history  of  Florence  it  wonld  be  difBcult  to  prove 
Tuscany  to  be  at  that  time  a  fief  of  the  empire.  Charles  V. 
conquered  it  and  gave  it  up  to  the  Medici  family,  and  promised 
a  free  government  to  the  Florentines.  These  circumstances 
have  a  special  interest  in  the  nineteenth  century^  in  which 
the  grand  ducal  power  has  been  undermined  and  finally  over- 
thrown by  the  same  Papal  power  which  formerly  aggrandised  it. 
The  understanding  with  Home  which  urged  the  grand  duke 
Leopold  II.  to  persecute  some  of  his  best  subjects  for  reading 
the  bible,  and  his  close  adherence  to  Austrian  domination,  have 
caused  the  down&l  of  his  dynasty  in  Tuscany. 

It  was  a  singular  instance  of  inconsistency  in  Pius  Y.  that 
though  a  rigid  moralist  at  Rome,  he  conferred  the  distinction  of 
a  crown  on  a  prince  living  in  open  sin  of  a  peculiarly  aggravated 
nature.*  The  contest  which  had  been  going  on  from  the 
beginning  of  the  century  between  truth  and  error  was  now  at 
its  fiercest  point,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to'  predict  the  issue. 
On  the  one  hand  was  the  power  of  inflicting  the  bitterest  woes 
on  all  who  devoted  their  attention  to  that  most  important 
of  all  subjects — ^religious  truth.  The  simple  reading  of  a  pro- 
hibited book  brought  a  man  to  the  stake.  On  the  other,  there  was 
only  faith  in  God's  word  and  constancy  to  suffer ;  and  though 
the  Italians  of  that  period  ^^  manifested  a  grand  tendency  to 
searching  thought,  to  vigorous  prosecution  of  truth  and  lofty 
forecasting  speculation,*"  they  could  not  withstand  the  murderous 
cruelty  of  the  Pope  and  the  tyranny  of  their  princes,  who  were 
slaves  to  pontifical  authority.  From  this  period  we  must  date 
the  decline  of  christian  truth  in  Italy.  Catholicism  raised  its 
head  and  called  in  the  fine  arts  to  its  assistance.  The  responsi- 
bilities of  the  soul  were  laid  on  the  priest,  and  whoever  wished 
to  keep  a  head  on  his  shoulders  prudently  submitted  to  the 

1  Catena,  p.  138. 

>  "Nel  1679)  spoBd  Bianoa  Capella,  una  Yeneziana  fdggita  daUa  casa  pateroa, 
e  gi&  stata  amanza  d'  nn  FiorentinO)  poi  di  esso  gpwiduca,  flnohd  yiaae  Qiovanna  d' 
Anstria  sua  mog^e." — Balbo,  Sommaria  ef  Italia^  p.  818. 

s  Ranke,  Sist,  of  the  Bopety  p.  125.    1843. 
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foice  of  Borne.  Camesecchi^  was  one  of  the  most  distmgaislied 
victimSy  but  others  soon  followed ;  and  when  the  records  of  the 
Inquisition  are  unrolled,  there  nmnbers  wiU  be  fonnd  whose 
names  are  written  in  the  Book  of  Life. 

1  Thooe  vbo  desire  to  study  mofre  ezteosiTely  the  history  of  CSsmeeeoehi  may 
oonsolt  Lederohi,  Gontiimator  of  Baroniiu,  Asmaleai  Schelhoiii,  Amom,  torn.  ii. 
and  z. ;  Gerdes,  Ital.  JE^orm. ;  M'Ciie,  Srform,  m  Ital^;  and  QibbingB,  THof  and 
Martjfrdom  ofPittro  OarmteceM, 


CHAPTEB  XXIV. 

MABTYBDOM  OF  PALEABIO. 
1566— 1570, 


PIO  ▼. — ^mSTOBT— -OHISP  nraiTIBIIOBr— HI8  mmflnillW  OHAlUOIlBr—PBBgBCfnTIONS — 
FALBABIO  BBOUBBB  "SOB  WKITIUGMI — THBODOBB  ZUINOBB — ZiBTTBB  TO  HIM — WOBK 
▲OAIMBT  PAPAL  DOOXBUni  BT  PALBABIO — ^WIBHSB  IT  TO  BB  OOBBIONBD  TO  TKB 
mHIBTBHS  OP  BALB— 'LBTTBB  TO  OUABIBX  ABOUT  AN  IKOOBBBOT  BDITION  OP  HIB 
WOBXS— OBOWINO  POWSB  OP  THB  OHUBOH-HJABLO  BABTOLOXBO,  ABOHBISHOP  OP 
MILAir — ^HIB  ABMBD  POBCB— 4XJPPBB8BB8  THB  OBDBB  OP  THB  'uiOLIATl' — THB 
BULL  '  CCBNA  DOKmf  PX7BLIBHBD  AT  NAPLBB — ^DtSPLBASUBB  OP  PBINOBS — TTBABBT 
OP  00HPBB80B8— P&ABOBBOO  COOJiABIO— XIDBAPPBD  BT  TKB  INauiBXTOB 
GUkBAKOTA — TAKBH  TO  BOMB  AXD  BVBKBD— A  BBWABD  OPPBBBD  TO  BILL  OB 
CAPTUBB  OABAXOTA — ^INHXTMAH  DBOBBB  OP  PIUB  T. — ^PALBABIO  AOCUBBD  OP 
HBBBBT — ^WBIIEB  TO  THB  BBBAXB  OP  MILAH — ^BMTBBATB  THBM  TO  PAT  X7P  HIB 
BALABT  ABD  PUBBIBH  HIM  WITH  MOMBT  POB  HIB  lOUBMBT— ^AXBN  TO  BOMB  BT 
THB  INQITIBmOH — ^AOOUBBD  OP  'WBITINO  AN  HHBBTIOAL  BOOB  TWBNTT-PIYB 
TBABB  BBFOBB,  AND  OP  HOLDINO  OTHBE  HBBBTTGAL  DOOTBINBB — ^HIB  OONBTANOT 
DTTBINO  TBIAL — ^HIB  DIONIFIBD  AND  BGBIFTUBAL  ADDBBB8  TO  THB  GABOINAL 
XNaiTIBITOBS— OONDBMNBD  TO  DBATH — THB  '  MIBBBIOOBDIA*  PBAIBBNITr  ABB 
WITH  HIM  IN  HIB  LAST  MOMBNTS— AUTOGBAPH  LBTTBBB  TO  HIB  WIPB  AND  BONB-^ 
HB  IB  PIBBT  HANOBD,  AND  THBN  BUBNBD  AT  THB  BBtDGB  OP  8.  ANGBLO  AT  BOMB. 

At  the  election  of  Pins  V.,  in  1566|  Faleario  was  qnietly 
pnrsning  his  literary  ocenpations  at  Milan ;  but  the  name  of  the 
new  Pope  was  no  sooner  known^  than  he  felt  the  danger  to 
which  he  and  all  persons  not  slavishly  devoted  to  the  Papal  See 
were  exposed.  Pins  V.i  sumamed  Alessandrino,  was  bom 
in  the  village  of  Bosco  near  Alexandria.  His  £Bither^  Paolo 
Ghislieri,  was  descended  from  a  noble  Bolognese  family  which 
had  been  dispersed^  dnring  the  troubles  of  that  city  in  1445. 
But  Mnratori  relates  that  Baldassare  da  Canedolo  de'  Ghislieri 
conspired  with  others  against  Annibale  de'  BentivogUo,  the 

1  Catena,  VitaaiHo  V. 
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liberator  of  his  country.  On  the  24th  of  Jane  1445,  St.  John 
Baptist's  day,  Bentivoglio  was  treacherously  invited  bj  Fran- 
cesco Ghislieri  to  be  present  at  the  baptism  of  his  son.  As  soon 
as  they  left  the  church  Baldassare  and  the  other  conspirators 
attacked  Bentivoglio  and  stabbed  him  to  death.  The  people, 
who  were  greatly  attached  to  this  distinguished  citizen,  rose  in 
tumult  against  the  murderers,  and  sacked  and  burned  their 
houses.  One  member  of  the  Ghislieri  family,  who  had  not 
been  present  at  the  murder,  resisted  the  people,  and  was  literally 
cut  to  pieces,  and  all  his  Mends  were  put  to  death.^  The  few 
who  escaped  fled  to  Lombardy,  and  from  them  Pius  Y.  was 
descended.  His  baptismal  name  was  Michele;  he  became 
a  monk  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  and  was  sent  to  study  at 
Bologna.  He  was  a  diligent  and  earnest  student  of  the  lives 
of  S.  Domenico  and  other  saints  of  his  order.  He  was  ordained 
priest  at  Gknoa  in  1528,  and  on  retoruing  to  Bosco,  his  n&tive 
place,  he  found  it  had  been  sacked  and  burned  by  the  French 
army  under  Lautrec.  In  1543  his  zeal  for  the  authority  of 
the  Papacy  was  made  manifest;  for  in  a  public  lecture  at 
Parma,  containing  thirty  articles,  his  theology  wafi  confined  to 
exalting  papal  power  and  censuring  the  rising  heresies.  As  con- 
fessor to  the  Marchese  del  Yasto  he  shewed  himself  disinterested 
and  willing  to  keep  his  vow  of  poverty,  and  so  anzious  to 
mortify  his  senses  that  he  kept  his  eyes  always  fixed  on  the 
ground,  and  veiy  rarely  looked  up.  By  thus  depriving  himself 
of  the  most  simple  and  innocent  enjoyments  he  grew  continually 
more  stem  and  hard.  He  declined  the  office  of  a  bishop,  saying, 
the  responsibility  of  the  care  of  souls  was  too  heavy  for  him 
to  bear,  and  that  he  preferred  the  office  of  Inquisitor.  When 
the  reformed  opinions  spread  in  the  Orisons  country,  and  it  was 
determined  to  send  an  Inquisitor  to  Como  to  force  the  inhabit- 
ants to  keep  within  the  pale  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  no 
one  was  found  more  suitable  than  F.  Michele  Ghislieri,  for 
he  had  educated  himself  for  this  office  as  other  men  do  for 
a  particular  profession.  He  feared  no  danger,  and  was  willing 
even  to  shed  his  blood  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church.  With  the  assistance  of  Bernardo  Odescalchi, 
a  gentleman  of  Como  who  had  relations  among  the  Ghisons, 
he  contrived  by  means  of  spies  to  get  full  information  about 

^  Muiatori,  torn.  z.  p.  30. 
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the  heretics  in  these  yallejs.  In  the  year  1550  twelve  packages 
of  books,  piinted  by  the  reformers  at  Poschiayo,  were  sent  to 
an  inhabitant  of  Como  to  distribute  throughout  Italy,  especially 
in  Cremona,  Yicenza,  Modena,  Faenza,  Calabria,  and  Cosenza. 
The  spies  had  given  private  notice  of  this  to  Ghislieri,  and 
the  books  were  sequestrated  by  the  Inquisition  while  passing 
through  the  custom-house.  The  merchant  appealed  to  the  vicar 
and  chapter  of  Como ;  the  vicar,  at  his  entreaty,  reclaimed  the 
books ;  Ghislieri  demanded  them ;  they  were  not  restored,  and 
the  merchant  being  protected  as  a  townsman,  he  was  excom- 
mimicated,  and  Ghislieri  wrote  to  Kome  to  the  cardinal  Inquisi* 
tors,  who  cited  the  vicar  and  the  canons  for  having  threatened 
the  Inquisitor's  life.  This  citation  so  enraged  the  people  that 
they  detested  the  very  name  of  Ghislieri,  and  a  number  of  the 
lower  class,  when  he  came  from  his  monastery  to  the  city, 
attacked  him  with  stones  and  abusive  cries  with  such  violence 
that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  escaping  to  the  house  of  Odes- 
calchi.  The  vicar  and  canons  complained  to  D.  Ferrante 
Gonzaga,  governor  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  of  the  disturbance 
created  by  the  Inquisitor,  and  he  was  desired  not  to  proceed 
fiEurther;  but  the  friar  had  no  idea  of  submitting  to  the  civil 
power,  and  went  to  greater  lengths.  Gbmzaga,  a  resolute 
warrior,  was  so  displeased  at  his  disobedience  that  he  sent  him 
a  peremptory  order  under  a  grievous  penalty  to  appear  next 
morning  at  Milan.  As  the  time  was  short  the  canons  made 
an  efibrt  to  detain  him  that  he  might  incur  the  penalties ;  but 
the  energetic  Mar  was  not  so  easily  entrapped,  and  taking 
a  £Etithful  escort  went  a  by-road,  and  by  walking  all  night 
reached  Milan  next  morning.  The  governor,  when  he  heard 
of  his  arrival,  refused  him  an  audience.  Ghislieri,  by  means 
of  a  friend,  sent  to  ask  what  the  governor  wanted  of  him ;  who 
returned  for  answer  that  he  was  determined  to  make  him  a  dose 
prisoner  for  contempt  of  the  civil  authority.  This  threat 
however,  through  his  friend's  mediation,  was  not  immediately 
put  into  execution ;  and  the  friar,  fearing  to  be  molested,  set  out 
for  Borne,  where,  notwithstanding  the  report  of  the  canons 
of  Como,  he  was  approved  by  the  Inquisitors.  So  fierce  was 
his  zeal  in  favour  of  the  Inquisition  as  the  great  support  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  that  when  it  was  suggested  to  act  cautiously  with 
people  of  importance  he  replied,  **  Whoever  shews  any  con- 
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sideration  for  persons  who  violently  oppose  the  ministers  of  the 
H0I7  Inquisition^  has  an  ill-disposed  mind."  The  Church  of 
Borne  was  glad  to  have  at  command  so  fearless  a  persecutor, 
and  sent  him  to  Bergamo  as  Inquisitor.  Here  he  proceeded 
against  Georgio  Medolaco,  a  worthy  man,  much  beloved  hj 
his  numerous  relations  and  friends,  who  were  the  principal 
people  of  the  place.  In  this  undertaking  he  was  zealously 
assisted  by  Count  Girolamo  Albano,  a  bigoted  adherent  of  the 
Inquisition.  Medolaco  was  his  relation,  and  he  made  evexy 
effort  to  convert  him  from  his  heretical,  or  rather  scriptural 
opinions;  but  finding  this  impossible,  he  desired  Fra  Michele 
to  proceed  in  inflicting  the  merited  chastisement,  and  he  was 
thrown  into  prison.  But  his  friends  one  night  contrived  to 
liberate  him,  and  the  friar,  finding  it  difficult  either  to  recover 
his  prey  or  to  punish  the  number  of  people  who  were  concerned 
in  the  escape  of  Medolaco,  made  them  all  abjure,  and  through 
Albano's  authority  recovered  the  prisoner,  who  was  sent  to 
Venice,  where  he  died  in  prison.  Under  Julius  HI.  Ghislieri 
was  sent  again  to  Bergamo  to  collect  secret  information  against 
the  bishop  Vittor  Soranzo,  a  Venetian  noble.  This  was  a 
dangerous  enterprise,  and  one  that  could  only  be  done  in  secret, 
for  Soranzo  was  a  man  of  irreproachable  character,  and  the 
whole  city  looked  up  to  him  with  reverence.  Fra  Michele 
however  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  difficulties,  and  courageously 
persevered  in  winding  coils  round  his  victim^  till  his  machina* 
tions  being  discovered,  the  bishop  and  rulers  of  the  city  re- 
solved to  arrest  him;  but  a  timely  warning  enabled  him  to 
fly  in  time,  leaving  the  suit  against  Soranzo  in  the  hands  of 
a  Franciscan  friar.  Then  proceeding  to  Bome  he  was  received 
with  the  honours  due  to  his  merits.  The  bishop  Soranzo  was 
cited :  confiding  in  the  protection  of  powerful  friends  he  appeared 
in  person,  and  was  imprisoned  in  Castel  S.  Angelo,  where  he 
nobly  confessed  so  many  heretical  errors,  that  but  for  Fra 
Michele  he  would  have  infected  the  whole  country.  This 
excellent  man  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric ;  but  the  Pope  was 
of  an  easy  disposition,  and  Soranzo  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Venice,  where  he  died.* 

This  excessive  zeal  for  the  Inquisition  brought  Ghislieri 
into  notice ;  he  was  made  commissary  of  the  Holy  Office,  lodged 

^  See  Catena,  Vita  di  Ho  F.,  p.  10 ;  and  Appendix  A. 
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in  the  honse  of  Toledo,  cardinal  of  Naples,  and  greatly  faYonred 
by  Caraffa  and  Carpi,  especially  by  the  former,  who  when 
elected  Pope  made  him  Cardinal,  but  he  still  continued  chief 
Inquisitor,  and  travelled  about  Italy  to  find  out  heretics.  In 
1561  he  went  to  Gtenoa,  and  yisited  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  but 
though  he  was  received  with  respect,  finding  he  could  not 
command  the  secular  arm  to  punish  heretics,  he  returned  to 
Bome,  the  only  place  where  kindred  spirits  were  to  be  found. 
Under  the  mild  reign  of  PiusW.,  however,  he  did  not  find  things 
so  smooth.  Pius  was  opposed  to  the  rigour  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  finding  he  could  not  manage  Cardinal  Ghislieri,  sometimes 
thought  of  imprisoning  him  in  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo.  The  * 
rooms  he  occupied  in  the  Vatican  were  taken  from  him,  and  his 
authority  as  Inquisitor  greatly  abridged.  But  the  time  was  not 
far  distant  when  the  supreme  authority  of  Pope  enabled  him 
to  indulge  himself  in  the  utmost  exercise  of  inquisitorial  power* 
We  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  some  of  its  first-fruits.  After 
the  martyrdom  of  Camesecchi  terror  and  alarm  prevailed 
throughout  Italy;  none  but  bigots  felt  themselves  safe.  As 
there  is  nothing  which  the  Church  of  Bome  so  much  dislikes 
as  intelligence  of  mind ;  so  scholars  and  learned  men,  who  were 
emancipated  from  the  trammels  of  the  schools  and  dared  to 
think  for  themselves  on  religion,  were  the  great  objects  of 
persecution  under  the  reign  of  the  Inquisition. 

In  the  year  1566  Paleario  kept  up  an  active  communication 
with  the  reformers  at  B&le;  a  certain  Bartolomeo  Orello,  a 
simple,  honest  man,  went  backwards  and  forwards,  and  through 
him  Paleario  conveyed  his  letters  and  received  replies;  he 
probably  traded  between  B&le  and  Milan.  In  the  rich  collection 
of  manuscripts  in  the  former  city  there  are  nine  letters  written 
by  Paleario,  but  only  one  or  two  of  them  are  of  any  importance. 
Some  are  letters  of  introduction  to  persons  in  Italy^  in  favour 
of  Basil  Amberbachio,  the  pupil  of  Curioni,  and  son  of  the 
distinguished  jurisconsult  Bonifacio  Amberbachio,'  rector  of  the 
university.  One  is  to  Basil  himself,  in  which  he  tells  him 
he  had  been  informed  by  Curioni  that  Basil  iutended  going 

1  To  Mino  Gina  and  Antonio  Placido,  gentlemen  of  Siena,  to  Franoeflco 
Miohele  of  Lucca,  and  one  to  Basil  Amberbachio  himaelf . 

*  It  was  to  him  that  the  poem,  0  BatUi  quid  ego  audio  9  was  addressed.-^ 
Palearii  Opera^  p.  648. 
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to  Borne  and  wished  for  some  letteis  for  Inscanj,  and  therefore 
encloses  him  letters  of  introduction  to  Mino  Cirsa  and  Antonio 
Placido  of  Siena^  and  Francesco  Michele  of  Lncca.  In  the  same 
packet  there  was  a  letter  to  Pietro  Yittorio  of  Florence,  who 
he  is  snre  will  have  mnch  pleasure  in  seeing  him,  and  who  is 
a  man  worthy  of  being  known.^  These  letters  do  not  properly 
belong  to  this  period,  as  they  were  written  in  1556,  but  as  they 
are  of  no  historical  importance  they  are  mentioned  here.  Mino 
Cirsa  or  Celso,  to  whom  one  of  these  letters  was  directed,  was 
so  decided  a  reformer  that  on  the  election  of  Pius  Y.  he  left 
Italy  for  the  Bhetian  Alps,  and  there  wrote  the  celebrated  book 
De  hasreticia  capitali  supplicio  non  afficiendta}  In  this  book 
he  upholds  the  chief  articles  received  by  the  reformers :  That 
the  Pope  of  IU)me  is  the  true  antichrist.  That  the  mass  is 
grosser  idolatry  than  that  of  the  pagans.  That  man  is  justified 
by  faith  in  Christ,  and  not  by  his  own  works.  That  purgatory 
is  a  papal  inyention.  That  there  are  only  two  and  not  seven 
sacraments.* 

When  Paleario  heard  of  the  arrest  of  Camesecchi,  he  de- 
termined to  secure  from  the  grasp  of  the  Inquisitors  his  work 
against  the  Papacy,  which  had  been  written  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1542.  With  this  object  he  opened  a  correspondence  with 
Theodore  Zuinger,  physician  of  B&le,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a 
learned  man,  and  through  his  faithful  messenger  Bartolomeo 
Orello  he  expressed  his  wish  to  Zuinger  that  he  would  take 
charge  of  this  manuscript  This  amiable  physician  courteously 
replied,  '^  That  the  literary  world  was  under  great  obligations  to 
Paleario  for  the  number  of  eminent  scholars  he  had  made ;  that 
the  benefit  he  now  desired  to  confer  on  the  Church  by  his 
writings  would  be  more  fully  known  when  they  were  brought  to 
light.  He  would  willingly  do  anything  in  his  power  for  so  dis- 
tinguished a  man  as  Paleario ;  and  as  far  as  taking  charge  of  the 
writing  which  Orello  had  brought,  and  putting  it  into  a  chest  with 
two  locks^  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  this.    But  he  did 

1  See  EpUtclantm  Itahrum  MS.  BUe.  In  tlie  Italian  letters  Paleario  signs 
himself  Aonio  Faleari. 

'  Its  first  title  was  Dias^tatio  in  haretieis  eo&reendis  guatenus  progredi  liceat. — 
Gerdes,  Ital,  Reform,  p.  224. 

'  He  afterwards  went  to  Bdle,  where  he  published,  Kovum  Teatammtum  LoHnO' 
Oallxewn  Fairi  Pemm^  1572.  It  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Eng- 
lish ambassador  at  Paris. — See  Gerdes,  Ital,  Meform,^  and  Schelhom,  L  c.  p.  59. 
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not  feel  himself  equal  to  the  task  of  bringing  it  before  an  CE^cnme- 
nical  and  really  Catholic  Conncil.  He  advised  Faleario  to  en- 
trust this  deposit  to  some  diyines,  such  as  Snlcer  and  Cocceius, 
professors  of  divinity,  and  men  of  undoubted  integrity  and  piety, 
in  whose  hands  it  would  be  perfectly  secure  from  all  danger  of 
being  used  in  any  other  manner  than  the  way  appointed.  He 
suggests  that  they  might  hare  the  power  of  appointing  their 
successors  in  this  trust.  If  Faleario  objects  to  divines,  other 
persons  might  be  found  to  undertake  the  task."^  To  this  letter 
Faleario  returned  the  following  answer : 

AoNio  Pauubio,  of  Ysboli,  to  Thbodobe  Zthkoeb,  of  Bale,  a  dis- 

TlfrauISHBB  FHY8ICIAN  AND  PHILOSOPHBB. 

"  On  opening  the  letters  sent  me  by  Bariolomeo  Orello,  and  finding  among 
ihem  one  bearing  the  name  of  a  man  whom  I  had  known  in  the  amphitheatre 
not  only  as  a  philosopher  but  also  as  an  aocomplished  Boholar,  it  excited 
within  me  variouB  emotions.  The  letter  which  I  gave  to  Orello  being  full  of 
tiieology,  in  which  I  now  take  more  delight  than  in  oratory,  I  was  afraid  of 
being  tedious  to  you.  When  however  I  saw  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of 
your  letter  I  was  boih  consoled  and  comforted,  for  I  peroeiTed  that  this  man- 
ner  of  writing  with  singleness  and  simplicity  of  mind  coidd  not  fail  to  be 
acceptable  to  a  learned  and  good  man.  I  am  growing  old,  my  dear  Theodore ; 
I  often  think  of  my  departure  to  Christ,  and  occupy  myself  in  the  preparation 
of  what  I  think  most  agreeable  to  Him,  to  whose  service  I  have  dedicated 
myself  from  my  youth  up.  For  ever  since  the  time  that  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.  and  tiie  Princes  of  Germany  had  fixed  to  hold  a  General  Council 
at  Mantua,  at  the  peril  of  my  life  I  wrote  a  Testimony  to  be  recited  when  the 
princes  were  assembled  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  This  assembly 
never  having  met,  I  wrote  a  courageous,  spirited,  and  trathfbl  Accusation 
{Actio),*  I  am  anxious  that  this  talent  given  me  by  Grod  should  not  be 
utterly  lost,  but  that  in  due  time  it  may  appear  with  advantage.  I  doubt  not 
that  if  it  is  preserved  and  produced,  at  a  proper  season,  before  the  princes  in 
a  frdl,  holy,  and  truly  free  Council,  it  will  rouse  the  minds  of  many  persons. 
I  wish  you  first  to  read  my  letter  to  the  Depositors'  prefixed  to  the  book, 
when  I  thiok  all  sorupleB  will  vanish ;  you  will  see  that  the  responsibiliiy  cast 
on  the  Depositors  is  not  great.    What  is  it  P    I  wish  that  a  copy  of  my 


1  TJnedited  letters,  MS.  Bib.  Freffo  OrynuBona,  Bdle. 

3  Aonii  PdUerii  VeruUmi  Actio  in  F<miificea  Bomanoa  et  9orum  aaeeelaif  ad  Im' 
peratorem  Somanum  Seges  et  Fnntipes  Chrietiana  JEUipublica,  aummos  (Eeumenici 
ConeUii  Frandea  eonaeripta,  cum  de  Coneilio  TVidcniini  habendo  deliberaretur. — ^Palearii 
Opcroy  p.  201.  In  this  work  the  Testimony  to  Hie  truth  and  the  Accusation  against 
the  Pope  and  his  foUowers  are  united.  The  first  is  in  the  Testimony  itself,  con- 
sisting of  twenty  articles ;  the  second  is  the  explanation  of  these  articles. 

'  Palearii  Cj^a,  p.  203 ;  and  Appendix  B. 
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Testimony  and  accusation  against  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  shonld  be  pre- 
served and  taken  care  of  at  Bftle,  in  the  hands  of  a  christian  man,  while  all 
things  are  qtdet.  So  that  if  distnrbances  arise  in  consequence  of  the  report 
that  a  Council  is  abont  to  be  held,  I  wish  it  to  be  taken  to  the  chief  minister  of 
your  church.  This  is  all.  Yon  have  not  to  take  a  long  walk  or  a  troublesome 
journey,  or  to  enter  on  any  difficult  enterprise,  or  seek  a  conference  with 
princes.  I  wish  my  book  to  be  consigned  to  Sulcer,^  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  respect  and  veneration,  if  he  is  alive  when  the  Council  assembles. 

"  This,  I  think,  is  a  worthy  office  for  the  head  of  that  church  of  B^e, 
which  he  has  so  well  trained  and  reared  like  a  young  virgin  espoused  to  Christ, 
and  on  this  account  I  wish  that  two  persons  of  this  town  be  chosen  from  all 
Switzerland,  to  whom  I  may  commit  this  deposit  of  my  faith.  In  this  paper 
there  is  nothing  monstrous,  nothing  impious,  nothing  contrary  to  religion. 
Every  word  is  corroborated  by  the  word  of  God,  and  illustrated  by  the  light  of 
the  Gospel,  and  approved  by  your  own  theologians.  In  order  not  to  give 
offence,  I  have  cautiously  avoided  touching  those  points  which  have  given  rise 
to  much  controversy  between  the  Swiss  and  German  churches.  Let  each,  till 
they  all  be  united  in  one  body,  remain  in  his  own  opinion.  Oh !  may  Grod,  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  gprant  that  all  may  be  of  one  mind ;  but  this 
will  not  happen  till  all  those  points  in  dispute  are  well  matured  and  con- 
sidered. When,  at  the  request  of  pious  nations,  the  Emperor,  the  kings,  and 
christian  princes  shall  assemble  together  in  one  place  with  the  pastors  of  the 
churches  and  the  most  distinguished  theologians,  to  regulate  all  things 
aocordiDg  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  till  that  time  I  desire  that  my 
writings  may  be  preserved  as  possessing  the  power  of  slaying  the  evil  genius 
of  the  churches,  &s  ^dpfuucor  ^x^vra  rod  rrciiwi  rhp  hXiiirropa  r&¥  imeKfiaimv. 
On  this  account,  even  though  the  author's  name  be  suppressed,  it  may 
not  please  the  Senate  to  have  them  published  before  a  fixed  period.  For 
when  the  Council  meets  they  will  be  conquered,  and  they  (the  writings)  in 
some  degree  lessened  in  value.  Besides  which,  they  will  give  too  much  room 
to  cavOlers  and  sophists,  the  enemies  of  the  Gk>speL  For  if  we  are  to  fight 
face  to  face,  it  is  better  for  the  enemy  not  to  know  what  kind  of  arms  we  adopt. 
It  would  be  an  act  of  madness  to  communicate  our  argimients  to  those  whom 
we  are  about  to  combat.  Darts  do  most  harm  when  thrown  unawares.  In 
short,  all  the  heads  of  the  accusations  have  their  proemium,  thdr  peroration, 
and  their  application,  by  which  they  briefly  call  on  the  Emperor,  kings,  and 
princes  and  the  president  of  the  Council,  not  as  absent  but  present,  as  if  the 
matter  were  treated  of  in  their  presence. 

"  One  thing  more  I  had  almost  forgotten.  While  the  minds  of  men  are 
anxiously  expecting  the  Council,  and  feeling  rather  doubtful  about  it,  then  is 
the  time  to  give  them  a  copy  of  my  book,  one  to  the  head  of  the  church 
at  B&le,  another,  as  I  have  already  sud,  to  the  head  of  the  Church  at  Augs- 
burg, to  be  deposited  with  the  faithful  of  that  city.  I  already  foresee  that 
the  defence  of  the  Gospel  will  inspire  them  with  courage,  and  that  all  will  be 
inflamed  with  a  desire  for  the  public  good.    The  heads  of  different  churches 


1  The  chief  minister  of  the  church  of  Bftle. 
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will  confer  together,  and  will  diaeoss  with  their  divines  m  j  opinions  and  arga- 
menia.  Thej  will  examine  my  proofs,  and  plaoe  them  hefore  the  princes, 
accompanied  hj  the  approyal  of  their  churches.  Then  will  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  witnesseth  with  my  spirit,  promise,  goarantee,  and  ratify  in  the  name  of 
Christ  that  peace  and  tranquillity  shall  follow  the  obsenrance  of  the  Gospel  in 
all  the  chnrches.  For  these  reasons,  my  dear  Theodore,  do  you,  whose  name 
is  not  only  written  among  my  fnends,  but  in  the  book  of  living  souls  before 
God,  undertake  the  charge  of  preserving  this  holy  deposit,  so  that  I  may  at  the 
proper  time  present  that  which  I  have  committed  to  you,  to  the  head  of  your 
church.  And  be  assured  that  whatever  pains  or  trouble  you  take  in  this,  it  is 
not  for  a  man's  work  you  do  it,  nor  for  him  whom  by  your  kind  and  courteous 
letter  you  have  closely  bound  to  yon  as  a  fiiend,  but  for  Christ  himself.  King 
of  kings.  Lord  of  all  people  and  nations,  the  assured  author  of  your  eternal 
salvation  and  happiness.    Adieu.    Milan,  12th  September,  1566. 

**  If,  when  the  Council  meets,  several  divines,  heads  of  the  church  of  B&le, 
be  deputed  there,  I  beg  my  book  may  be  carried  by  the  Depositaries  as  from 
the  Senate.  We  who  are  in  Italy  groan  under  a  very  hard  yoke  of  aggravated 
slavery,  the  tyranny  of  the  followers  of  the  Boman  pontiff  being  carried 
to  such  a  height  that  we  can  scarcely  open  our  mouths.  I  beseech  you  for 
Christ's  sake  do  not  communicate  anything  I  have  written,  except  to  Bar- 
tolomeo  Orello ;  and  if  you  insert  in  the  volume  of  your  letters  one  of  yours 
to  me,  or  one  of  mine  to  you,  I  beg  you  either  to  suppress  or  change  my  name» 
and  also  the  name  of  the  place  from  whence  it  is  dated.  Meanwhile  let  us 
love  one  another,  and  rival  each  other  in  good  offices,  and  converse  together 
by  letter  on  different  things ;  but  on  this  sulgect,  except  under  particubur  cir- 
cumstances, let  us  be  silent."^ 

Among  the  MS.  letters  at  B4le  we  find  one  from  Paleario 
addressed  to  Thomas  Gnarini,  a  printer  there,  who  had  printed 
an  edition  of  his  works.  The  date  is  not  given ;  but  it  must 
have  been  written  long  after  his  arrival  at  Milan.  He  is 
evidently  much  displeased  with  the  printer  for  the  inaccuracies 
which  had  crept  into  his  books.' 

AoNio  Paleabio  to  Thomas  Guabiki. 

"  I  have  been  much  annoyed  to  find  that  my  books  have  been  so  in- 
correctly printed.  Nor  is  there  any  excuse  for  it,  because  the  errors  in  your 
edition  were  not  in  that  of  Oporino.  I  had  marked  also  the  necessary  alter- 
ations with  my  own  hand,  so  that  the  manuscript  was  in  a  very  correct  state 
when  given  to  you,  and  you  undertook  to  print  it  without  altering  a  single 
letter.  I  shall  however  take  good  care  that  you  have  the  money  for  the  three 
hundred  copies  which  were  to  be  sent  to  me.  The  whole  amount  was  forty 
golden  crowns ;  eighteen  were  paid  to  you  three  years  ago  when  I  sent  this 
sum  to  Celio  (Ourioni)  to  settle  with  the  printer.    The  balance,  twenty-two 


^  MS.  de  B&le,  Orig.  Autograph.  Biblwtheca  Fre^o  Oiynaana,  tom.  ziy. 
*  See  Appendix  0« 
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crowns,  whidi  will  now  be  paid,  makes  forty  crowns,  besides  one  thrown  in  to 
make  my  aooonnt  tally  with  yonn.  Bat  as  I  do  not  choose  my  book  to 
circulate  in  Italy  with  so  many  mistakes  and  errors,  I  make  yon  a  present  of 
the  books  and  the  money  too.  Take  them,  and  make  what  profit  yon  can  of 
them.  No  doubt  I  shaU  bear  the  blame  of  the  mistakes.  A  table  of  errata  may 
diminish  bat  does  not  remove  my  vexation ;  for  few,  whoi  they  light  on  an 
erroneons  passage,  will  torn  for  assistance  to  the  list  of  errata.  The  mistakes 
will  be  first  met  with  in  their  several  places,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  fiimish 
food  for  carping  critics,  of  whom  there  are  so  many  in  Italy.  Beyond  the 
Alps  people  are  less  severe,  so  it  will  be  better  to  sell  the  books  (here.  If  some 
years  hence,  after  these  copies  have  been  sold  off,  you  reprint  for  your  own 
profit,  I  trust  to  your  probity  to  make  the  second  edition  perfectly  correct.  If 
after  my  death,  so  much  the  better,  for  then  my  life,  which  is  already  begun, 
may  be  written.  If  this  come  to  pass  in  the  lifetime  of  my  son  Lampridio, 
I  shall  be  quite  satisfied.  In  the  meantime,  if  anything  should  occur  in 
which  you  can  make  use  of  either  my  money  or  my  services,  consider  me  at 
your  command.    Milan,  5th  April. 

"  I  send  you  two  copies  of  this  letter  that  one  may  be  sure  of  reaching  you, 
and  to  shew  you  how  much  annoyance  I  have  experienced  from  the  first  page, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  all  has  been  authorised  and  revised  by  me.  This 
gives  occasion  to  the  Inquisitor  to  read  the  book  through  and  carp  at  it. 
I  had  foreseen  that  this  would  be  the  case,  and  had  desired  the  first  page  to  be 
reprinted  without  these  words.  All  the  copies  sent  to  Italy,  except  one  in  my 
possession,  have  this  page  printed  as  at  first.  But  it  matters  litde  now  which 
page  the  copies  have  $  the  mischief  is  done.  Ton  are  happy  in  your  country, 
but  we  poor  wretches  get  into  such  trouble  for  the  most  trifling  thing,  that 
we  are  quite  weary  of  life.    Adieu,  my  dear  Thomas."^ 

The  growing  power  of  the  church  in  Lomhardj  received  great 
support  from  Cardinal  Borromeo,  archbishop  of  Milan.  He  was 
the  nephew  of  Paul  IV.,  and  in  some  respects  a  well-intentioned 
man,  but  nnfortonately  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jesuits,  under  whose  unbounded  influence  he  was  so  thoroughly 
indoctrinated  in  the  dutj  of  supporting  the  supreme  power  of  the 
churchy  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  place  his  ecclesiastical  authority 
above  that  of  the  civil  power.  Paul  IV.  disliked  the  Jesuits 
chiefij  because  they  were  Spaniards,  and  forbade  them  to  appear 
at  Home  in  the  court  of  his  nephew  Carlo  Boiromeo.  They 
induced  him  to  retire  to  his  archbishopric  of  Milan,  where  he 
reigned  like  a  sovereign,  in  open  opposition  to  the  government. 
This  produced  much  discontent  among  the  nobles  of  Milan,  who 
were  greatly  averse  to  his  severity.  Borromeo  had  persecuted 
a  rich  order  of  friars  called  Umiltati,  the  priors  of  which  were  all 
noble ;  many  had  been  bishops,  and  had  been  allowed  by  the 

1  Unedited  MS.  Letter,  Bib.  Bdle,  Bpiatola  Varionm  ad  V«rio$, 
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Pope  to  give  a  great  part  of  their  episcopal  revenues  to  their 
relations,  which  maintained  their  fieonilies  in  great  luxury.  Bor^ 
romeo,  finding  the  members  of  this  order  too  highly  connected 
and  independent  to  submit  to  his  government,  concerted  with  the 
Pope  to  put  them  down  altogether.  Pius  Y.  sent  a  commission 
to  deprive  them  of  all  their  privileges  and  property,  to  suppress 
the  order  entirely,  and  distribute  the  revenue  among  the  car- 
dinals. Before  however  the  archbishop  could  get  full  possession 
he  was  obliged  to  use  violence,  as  the  members  of  the  order  re* 
fased  to  submit  to  hu  conunands,  uid  descend  suddenly  from 
a  state  of  ease  and  comfort  to  one  of  absolute  poverty.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  irritation  some  followers  of  the  order  meditated 
an  act  of  revenge,  which  might  have  proved  &taL  While  the 
cardinal  archbishop  was  kneeling  in  prayer,  some  unknown 
miscreant  fired  at  him,  but  the  shot  did  not  take  effect  He  had 
himself  set  them  the  example  of  a  violence  ill  suited  to  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  by  retaining  an  armed  band  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  his  decrees,  not  only  against  the  clergy  but  also  against 
the  laity,  when  he  did  not  conceive  they  lived  as  good  christians. 
By  this  was  meant  those  who  did  not  firequent  the  churches, 
practise  confession,  and  pay  an  abject  submission  to  the  priests. 
The  Senate  of  Milan,  an  independent  body,  considered  the  armed 
force  of  the  archbishop  a  contempt  of  public  authority,  and 
justly  objected  to  two  executive  powers  in  one  city.  In  vain 
they  appealed  to  the  Pope ;  he  supported  the  archbishop,  who 
continued  to  make  use  of  his  armed  force,  and  the  Senate  at  last 
determined  to  show  their  displeasure  by  an  act  of  severity,  and 
arrested  one  of  the  archbishop's  Serjeants  who  was  armed  con- 
trary to  law.  When  asked  by  the  officers  of  justice  who  gave  him 
permission  to  carry  arms,  he  boldly  replied,  ''  The  cardinal  arch* 
bishop  f  he  was  immediately  seized  by  the  throat  in  public  and 
arrested.^  When  the  archbishop  heard  of  this  indignity  to  his 
authority,  he  issued  a  monition  citing  the  president  and  aU  the 
members  of  the  Council  before  him ;  this  summons  being  neg- 
lected, to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  Milanese,  he  publicly 
excommunicated  the  authorities  in  church,  and  the  Pope  cited 
them  to  Bome.  The  duke  of  Albuquerque,  who  had  succeeded 
Gonzaga  as  governor  of  Milan,  had  a  difficult  part  to  play.  As 
the  servant  of  the  most  Catholic  king,  he  was  bound  to  uphold 

*  Mmato  alia  eoUa, 
nn2 
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tbe  authority  of  the  Pope ;  as  governor  of  the  city,  he  could  not 
approve  of  clerical  interference  with  the  authorities  of  the  place. 
The  people  lived  in  constant  dread  of  seeing  the  hated  ofBcer  of 
the  Inquisition  established  at  Milan.  This  would  have  heen 
the  crowning  point  of  misery,  and  happily  such  representations 
were  made  to  Philip  IL  that  he  refrained  &om  insisting  on  this 
point. 

While  the  archbishop  was  putting  his  foot  on  the  necks  of 
the  laity  at  Milan,  Pius  Y .  had  other  emissaries  at  Naples/  where 
a  struggle  against  papal  power  highly  honorable  to  the  Neapol- 
itans was  going  on.  The  publication  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  was  a  subject  of  perpetual  contention  between 
the  Pope  and  the  princes  of  Europe ;  for  no  sooner  were  they 
printed  than  it  was  discovered  that  the  decrees  of  this  celebrated 
Council  all  tended  to  the  extension  of  ecclesiastical;  and  the 
diminution  of  temporal  authority.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  in  the 
year  1564  sent  an  order  to  the  duke  of  AlcaUt,  his  viceroy,  to 
publish  the  decrees  of  the  Council  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  gave  private  orders  that  nothing  should 
be  done  derogatory  to  his  prerogative  or  to  the  royal  authority ; 
these  directions  were  however  to  be  kept  secret  from  Borne,  and 
he  was  to  pretend  he  had  been  commanded  to  enforce  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  A  secret  antagonism  was  therefore  con- 
tinually maintained  between  the  church  and  the  state,  till  a  more 
open  opposition  was  called  forth  by  Pius  Y.  On  Easter  Sunday, 
1567,  he  republished  the  famous  bull  Ccena  Domini^  which  took  its 
name  from  the  day  of  its  publication.  The  object  of  this  extra- 
ordinary and  extravagant  decree  was  to  make  all  civil  authority 
subservient  to  his  own,  and  to  hold  up  the  terrors  of  excommuni- 
cation to  those  who  were  so  weak  as  to  believe  in  its  efficacy. 
It  virtually  took  away  from  princes  all  sovereignty  over  Aeir 
dominions,  and  subjected  them  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope.* 
All  heretics  were  excommunicated,  and  all  princes  who  made 
treaties  with  heretical  states.  Every  university,  college  or 
chapter  which  hazarded  the  opinion  that  a  Gteneral  Council  had 
more  authority  than  the  Pope,  was  put  under  the  same  ban. 
With  the  usual  tact,  or  cunning  shall  we  call  it,  by  which  the 

^  Adriam,  Suoi  Umpi,  p.  771. 

^  Toledo,  Summa  de  imtruet,  Saeerdoium^  lib.  i.,  giyes  eighteen  statates  on  tliia 
point. — See  Giannone,  lUoria  di  Napcii^  torn.  zii.  p.  96. 
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papacy  appeals  for  support  to  tLe  most  interested  motives  which 
can  influence  the  human  heart,  in  this  famous  bull  a  clause  was 
introduced  forbidding  aU  princes  and  kings  to  impose  any  tax^ 
duty,  or  increase  of  payment  upon  their  subjects  without  the 
permission  of  the  Holy  See,  laying  down  the  extraordinary  axiom 
that  a  prince  becomes  a  tyrant  by  laying  burdens  on  his  people. 
This  was  a  sure  way  of  attaching  the  people  to  papal  interference, 
and  often  gave  rise  to  disobedience  and  difficulties  among  the 
people.  At  the  same  time  ecclesiastical  property  was  declared 
free  from  evety  burden,  and  all  authorities  were  excommunicated 
who  presumed  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  clerical  jurisdiction, 
either  civil  or  criminal.  By  these  monstrous  assumptions  the 
whole  substance  of  authority  was  virtually  transferred  to  the 
episcopal  court.  The  exequatur  reffium  was  no  longer  required, 
and  the  priests  were  masters  of  the  kingdom.  But  it  must  not 
be  imagined  that  this  bull  was  either  generally  or  willingly  re- 
ceived. In  France  its  publication  was  altogether  forbidden; 
even  Philip  U.,  the  great  upholder  of  Catholicism,  demurred, 
though  preparing  at  that  very  time  to  put  down  the  reformed 
opinions  in  Flanders  by  fire  and  sword.  Venice  stood  aghast, 
and  in  Germany  it  was  forbidden.  The  duke  of  Alcalik,  the 
viceroy  of  Naples,  represented  to  Philip  the  extreme  danger 
which  would  attend  the  execution  of  such  a  decree.  But  the 
bishops  and  archbishops  of  the  kingdom  did  not  wait  for  the 
king's  answer,  but  hastened^  publish  the  bull  Ccma  Domini 
without  the  exequatur  regium^  and  even  gave  orders  to  air  con- 
fessors not  to  absolve  a  single  penitent  who  made  any  objection 
to  this  bull,  Alcalit  wrote  again  and  again  to  king  Philip 
entreating  him  to  avoid  the  serious  evils  arising  from  the  conflict 
of  authorities.  The  king  in  1568  instructed  the  viceroy  to  be 
firm  in  opposing  the  bull,  and  to  avoid  everything  contrary  to 
his  royal  authority.  He  commanded  him  to  inform  the  nuncio 
Odescalchi  that  he  was  bound  by  his  duty  to  his  sovereign  to 
give  up  his  charge  in  the  same  state  that  he  had  received  it,  and 
that  he  had  orders  to  punish  severely  those  who  introduced  any 
bull,  brief,  or  apostolical  decree  without  the  permission  of  the 
king.  The  Pope,  nothing  daunted,  was  determined  to  gain  by 
secret  intrigue  what  he  could  not  compass  openly :  after  having 
threatened  to  issue  an  interdict  against  the  city  of  Naples,  he 
got  hold  of  Alcalit's  confessor^  Fra  Michele,  a  Franciscan,  and 
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gave  him  express  orders  not  to  absolve  the  viceroy  as  long  as  he 
opposed  the  ball.  A  copj  of  this  letter  to  the  confessor  was 
sent  to  king  Philip.  Vilkno  and  Bevertera,  both  councillors, 
were  refhsed  absolution  on  account  of  the  bulL  The  monastic 
orders  were  bound  not  to  absolve  any  one  who  had  disobeyed 
the  Pope.  Meanwhile  VUlano  fell  ill,  no  confessor  was  to  be 
found  who  would  listen  to  his  confession  or  give  him  absolution 
till  the  last  moment  of  his  expiring  breath,  and  then  under  the 
express  condition  that  if  he  lived  he  was  never  to  interfere  again 
in  legislative  afEBors/ 

Philip  n.  sent  an  envoy  to  the  papal  court  expressly  to  com- 
plain of  the  publication  of  this  bull  and  the  infringement  of  his 
regal  prerogative,  for  some  cities  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  had 
refbaed  to  pay  taxes  in  consequence  of  tiiis  brief.  The  Pope  cast 
all  the  blame  on  the  king's  ministers ;  the  bull  was  of  ancient 
authority,  though  it  had  not  been  generally  published  except  at 
Bome.  The  exeqitatur  regium  had  nothing  to  do  with  eccle- 
siastical laws ;  the  Pope  was  the  sole  judge  of  the  privileges  granted 
by  his  predecessors.*  As  to  the  archbishop  of  Milan  keeping 
an  armed  band,  that  was  an  old  custom  of  his  archiepiscopal 
see.  It  was  necessary  for  the  reformation  of  the  church  and  the 
cutting  off  its  corrupt  members.  Finally  he  concluded  by  a  false 
application  of  scripture,  ^^  Bender  to  Csdsar  the  things  which  are 
Gsasar's  and  to  God  the  things  which  are  Qod's,"  leaving  the 
great  point  unsettled  as  to  what  wye  the  limits  of  temporal  and 
ecclesiastical  power.'  The  question  stood  on  veiy  difibrent  and 
more  debateable  ground,  for  the  difficulty  consisted  in  deciding 
what  were  the  things  which  belonged  to  Cssar  and  what  be* 
longed  to  God.  The  Boman  Catholic  Church,  under  the  holy 
name  of  the  Most  High,  had  long  usurped  all  the  good  things  of 
this  world ;  and  while  pretending  to  follow  Him  who  said,  ^'  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world/'  exalted  its  authority  above  that 
of  all  the  kings  and  princes  on  earth,  constituted  itself  the  dis* 
penser  of  life  and  death,  kingdoms  and  principalities,  and  the 
fountain  of  earthly  grandeur  and  ambition. 

Truly  indeed  does  Paleario  describe  the  state  of  terror  which 
prevailed  throughout  Italy  as  a  yoke  so  grievous  that  people 
were  weaiy  of  their  lives.      Beports  came  thickly  from  all 

1  Giflxmone,  torn.  zii.  p.  120.  >  Catena,  Ftto  di  JPioV.,^.  99. 

*  Idmn,  p.  103. 
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quarters  of  arrests  by  the  Inqoisitioii ;  the  seizure  of  Camesecchi 
and  his  papers  had  probably  inyolved  many,  though  he  himself 
criminated  no  one.  The  arrival  of  Fra  Pietro  Angelo  Cremona 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  with  full  powers  to  imprison  all  under 
suspicion  of  heresy,  but  espedaUy  to  lay  hands  on  those  who 
publicly  or  secretly  preached  the  reformed  doctrines,  put  every 
one  on  their  guard ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  escape  the  snares 
laid  by  the  Dominican  friars,  who  knew  every  inch  of  the 
countiy.  As  confessors  they  were  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
connections  of  families  and  the  ramifications  of  opinion ;  they 
had  spies  in  all  the  confiBrs  of  Europe,  and  in  the  bosom  of 
every  family. 

It  was  not  long  before  an  act  of  violence  was  committed 
by  the  Inquisitors  which  roused  the  indignation  of  the  whole 
country.  Francesco  Cellario,  of  Morbenio,  was  a  Franciscan 
friar  of  that  branch  of  the  order  called  Minorites.  He  had  long 
been  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  in  1557  was  cited  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  at  Pavia.  He  then  abjured  many 
of  his  alleged  errors,  submitted  to  certain  penalties,  and  was 
allowed  to  go  free ;  but  this  was  only  an  outward  compliance 
to  save  his  life ;  his  opinions  remained  the  same,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  read  heretical  books  and  to  preach,  till  he  was  arrested 
a  second  time,  thrown  into  prison,  and  examined  afresh.  Ashamed 
of  his  former  weakness,  he  now  openly  confessed  that  he  had 
often  praised  Ochino,  Bucer^  Corvino,  and  other  heretics.  But 
while  his  trial  was  proceeding  he  contrived  to  escape  from  prison, 
and  was  once  again  at  liberty.  He  then  retired  to  the  Grisons 
country.  Soon  after  he  married  and  settled  there,  openly  pro- 
fessed himself  a  Protestant,  and  became  an  energetic  reformer. 
Sometimes  he  preached  at  Chiavenna,  sometimes  secretly  at 
Mantua ;  this  laid  him  open  to  the  machinations  of  his  enemies. 
The  Inquisitor  Casanova  laid  a  plot  to  get  hold  of  him,  more 
worthy  of  a  bandit  than  of  an  ecclesiastical  authority.  Cellario 
was  expected  to  pass  the  Adda  on  a  certain  day;  he  was 
watched,  and  the  moment  he  appeared  Casanova  laid  hold  of 
him  and  called  his  eight  ruffians,  who  were  lying  hid,  to  assist 
in  binding  him.  Thus  overpowered  he  was  thrown  into  a  boat 
and  conveyed  to  Piacenza,  from  whence  he  was  sent  to  Bome,^ 
tried,  condemned,  and  on  the  20th  of  May  1568  was  delivered 

1  Catena,  Vita  tU  Fio  V,y  p.  158 ;  Laderdu,  AnntUi,  torn,  zzziii. 
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over  to  the  secular  arm  and  burned/  The  charges  against  him 
were,  that  he  disbelieved  in  the  real  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  That  he  denied  that 
matrimony  was  a  sacrament ;  thought  it  lawful  for  the  clergj 
to  marry ;  held  that  there  were  only  two  sacraments.  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  that  confession  ought  to  be  made  to 
CK>d,  and  not  to  man.  He  disbelieved  in  purgatory,  and  refused 
to  pray  to  saints  or  images ;  but  believed  Christ  to  be  our  only 
advocate.  Did  not  consider  Peter  the  head  of  the  church; 
despised  religious  vows ;  and  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Pope's 
supremacy  in  matters  of  faith.  For  thlese  opinions,  which  are  all 
in  accordance  with  Scripture,  he  was  put  to  death. 

This  outrage  on  the  rights  of  man  in  kidnapping  and  carry- 
ing them  off  like  slaves  roused  the  Orisons  to  send  ambassa- 
dors to  the  chief  states  of  Italy  complaining  of  the  violation 
of  their  territory.  They  appealed  to  the  duke  of  Albuquerque, 
governor  of  Milan,  for  protection ;  but  he,  a  Spaniard  and  a  bigot, 
knowing  his  sovereign's  predilection  for  the  Inquisition,  replied 
that  the  Pope  possessed  a  legal  and  absolute  power  over  the 
whole  world ;  that  he  had  an  imdoubted  right  to  arrest  heretics 
and  to  condemn  them  to  condign  punishment.'  Deprived  of  all 
redress  the  fierce  mountaineers  resolved  to  imitate  the  example 
of  the  Pope's  emissaries,  but  with  greater  violence  and  less 
treachery.  They  publicly  offered  a  large  reward  to  any  one 
who  should  kill  Casanova  or  any  of  his  companions,  or  consign 
them  dead  or  alive  to  their  keeping.  The  Inquisitors  were 
acting  like  beasts  of  prey,  going  about  '^  seeking  whom  they 
might  devour,"  and  deserved  to  be  hunted  down  as  such;  but 
a  fearful  responsibility  rests  on  those  who  in  the  name  of 
Christianity  began  this  savage  warfare. 

It  is  recorded"  that  the  Pope  had  some  difficulty  in  managing 
the  duke  of  Mantua  so  as  to  make  him  useful  in  his  design 
of  extirpating  heresy.  The  Qonzaga  family  had  always  been 
of  the  Emperor's  party,  and  opposed  to  the  Pope.  They 
were  also  men  of  talent  and  education,  and  of  known  liberal 
principles.    Ferrante  GU)nzaga  was  one  of  the  generab  who 

>  Catholic  writers  say  he  recanted  in  sight  of  the  fire,  but  Ba  Porta  relates  that 
a  native  of  the  Gzisons,  who  was  present  at  his  execution,  declared  that  he  infused 
to  confess,  and  was  thrown  into  the  flames. — See  H'Grie,  Mrform,  in  lUUyj  p.  213. 

2  Gabutio,  Vita  di  Jio  F.,  lib.  iu.  9  Ladeidii,  Armaht,  torn.  t^». 
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commanded  the  army  which  captured  and  sacked  Home.  Jnlia 
Gonzaga  was  the  disciple  of  Yald^s :  we  cannot  tell  what  was 
found  against  her  in  the  letters  written  to  Camesecchi,  but  her 
death  in  1566  happily  delivered  her  from  the  Inquisition.  La- 
derchi  quotes  Bzovius  as  authority  for  saying  that  William 
Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua,  positively  refused  to  send  to  Bome 
some  persons  in  his  dominions  cited  for  heresy.  The  Pope  was 
so  enraged  at  his  disobedience  that  he  threatened  to  attack  him 
with  an  armed  force,  and  would  certainly  have  done  so,  had  not 
the  other  Italian  princes  united  to  intercede  for  him  and  per- 
suaded him  to  petition  the  Pope  to  forgive  him.  The  duke 
of  Mantua  was  attached  to  Cellario,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  a  prince  of  any  independence  or  nobleness  of  mind  should 
feel  indignant  at  seeing  innocent  men  put  to  death  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  priestly  bigot.  The  exasperation  of  the  public  mind  was 
so  great  that  Pius  began  to  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  Inquisitors, 
and  resolved  to  publish  that  dreadful  decree  which  excited  the 
tent>r  of  Europe.  As  the  violence  and  cruelty  of  Home  has 
been  in  some  quarters  denied,  we  lay  this  fearful  edict  before  the 
reader.  Every  word  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  commands 
of  the  Gospel,  and  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  the  curse  of 
pontifical  power  no  longer  exists. 

''  Fnrs,  a  bishop,  servant  of  servants  to  Gfod  of  eternal  memory. 
K  to  U8  belongs  the  daily  care  of  protecting  all  the  ministers  of  the 
church  whom  we  have  received  fix>m  Qod,  under  our  safe  and  secure 
patronage,  with  how  much  more  anxiety  ought  we  to  guard  those  who 
are  employed  in  the  Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition,  in  searching  out 
heretical  depravity,  and  see  that  under  the  shield  of  the  inviolable 
authority  of  this  see,  they  are  protected  from  all  dangers  in  the  execution 
of  their  ministry  for  the  exaltation  of  the  CathoUc  faith. 

"  I.  Whereas  that  kind  of  impiety  grows  stronger  every  day,  which 
conspires  by  every  perverse  means  to  subvert  the  above-mentioned 
Office  and  its  ministers,  and  interrupt  them  in  their  sacred  Amotions ; 
necessity  now  obliges  us  to  repress  with  more  severe  chastisement 
their  wicked  and  scandalous  boldness ; 

''  II.  We  now,  by  this  general  decree,  with  the  advice  of  our 
brethren,  resolve  that  whoever  he  be,  whether  a  private  individual,  a 
city  or  people,  a  gentleman,  a  count,  a  marquis,  a  duke,  or  any  person 
of  higher  title,  who  shall  have  beaten,  driven  away,  or  frighteoied  any 
inquisitor,  advocate,  attorney,  notary,  or  other  mimster  of  the  aforesaid 
Office,  or  any  bishop  exercismg  this  ministry  in  his  diocese  or  province  i 
or  if  it  be  an  accuser,  a  reporter  or  witness,  called  or  in  any  way  made 
use  of  in  matters  of  fidth ; 

''III.  Or  any  who  have  assaulted,  invaded,  burned,  or  robbed  the 
churches  and  sacred  buildings,  or  any  other  thing  either  private  or 
public  of  the  Office  or  of  its  ministers ;  or  who  have  burned,  sacked, 
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ransacked  the  books,  letters,  authoritiesy  copies,  registers,  protoooH 
writings,  and  other  instniments  either  pnbUc  or  private  whereyer  they 
are;  and  those  who,  though  inert,  have  forbidden  either  persons  or 
things  to  be  saved  or  defended  from  fire  and  plunder,  and  have  thus 
been  the  cause  of  their  being  taken  and  destroyed  ,- 

"  rV.  Whoever  has  broken  from  prison  or  from  any  other  confine- 
ment, public  or  private,  or  has  released  a  prisoner  or  sent  him  forth, 
prohibited  his  arrest,  or  being  arrested  has  either  freed,  received  or 
concealed  him,  or  feicilitated  his  escape,  or  commanded  this  to  be  done. 
Whoever  has  assembled  a  meeting,  either  to  bring  to  pass  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  things  or  assisted  either  publicly  or  privately  towards 
their  promotion,  even  though  no  one  should  be  lolled,  beaten,  released, 
freed,  or  carried  away ;  and  though  nothing  should  be  attacked,  broken 
into,  burned  or  sacked,  and  in  short  no  harm  being  done,  he  shall  not- 
withstanding be  included  in  the  excommunication  incurred  under  the 
present  law,  and  be  considered  as  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  instantly 
deprived  of  his  dominions,  dignities  and  honours,  of  his  fie&  and  of  all 
other  temporal  possessions,  and  shall  be  given  up  to  the  secular  judge, 
who  will  mflict  on  him  the  punishments  required  by  the  laws.  Those 
who  are  condemned  in  the  first  chapter  of  &e  said  law  are  to  have  all 
their  property  confiscated  as  decreed  by  the  canonical  laws.  All  the 
children  of  condemned  heretics  are  to  suffer  for  the  in£uny  of  their 
father,  and  be  deprived  of  every  kind  of  heritage,  succession,  gift,  or 
legacy,  either  from  relations  or  otherwise,  and  never  to  be  allowed  to 
hold  any  kind  of  office  or  dignity. 

''  Y.  No  one  to  be  allowed  to  justify  himself  or  defend  his  cause 
who  has  committed  such  great  wickedness,  in  hatred  and  contempt  of 
this  Office ;  without  having  given  very  clear  proo&  of  his  innocence. 
That  which  we  here  decree  as  to  the  aforesaid  persons  and  their 
children,  we  also  decree  with  regard  to  all  clergy,  priests  secular 
or  regular,  of  whatever  order  or  rank,  or  of  episcopal  dignity;  and 
especially  those  of  a  privileged  class.  That  they  be  deprived  of  all 
b^efices  and  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  be  degraded,  according  to  the 
decree  against  heretics,  by  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  and 
finally  consigned  to  the  secular  arm  to  be  punished  in  tiie  same  manner 
as  the  laity. 

'' YI.  With  reservation  however  that  all  causes  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  Popes,  to  us  and  to  our  suocessors,  in  order  that  the  thing  may 
be  searched  into  and  referred  to  us,  that  we  may  proceed  against  them 
both  in  their  degradation  and  in  the  award  of  the  aforesaid  punish- 
ments as  the  atrocities  of  their  crimes  require* 

"  YII.  Whoever  attempts  to  ask  pardon  for  such  things  or  inter- 
cede for  others,  shall  be  exposed  to  the  same  punishments  which  by 
these  sacred  decrees  is  inflicted  on  the  favoureFs  of  heretics. 

'*  YIII.  But  on  tiie  other  hand,  if  any  person  cognisant  of  such 
orimes,  moved  by  a  love  lor  religion,  or  by  repentance,  shall  discover 
anything  as  yet  unknown,  he  shiJl  go  free  of  pimishment. 

''  IX.  Besides  all  these  things,  absolution  fiff  the  aforesaid  crimes 
in  all  points  whatsoever,  as  also  the  rehabilitation  or  restoration  to 
honours  and  good  name,  are  to  be  obtained  in  such  a  manner  that  our 
successors  may  not  consent  to  their  resuming  their  dignities  till  after 
six  months'  time,  and  that  the  petitions  be  verified  at  l^e  chief  office  of 
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fhe  InqniidtiQii  here  establifihed.  And  we  decree  that  all  and  what* 
ever  absolntioDS,  rehabilitationB,  and  restorations  made  without  this 
yerification  of  the  petitions  shall  be  of  no  benefit.  If  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  petition  is  not  verified  word  for  word,  and  proved  to  be  know- 
ingly granted  by  the  Boman  Pontiff  and  subscribed  by  his  own  hand, 
it  is  not  to  be  of  any  avail ;  and  if  from  any  cause  it  ha|fpens  to  be 
confirmed,  such  confirmation  is  not  to  be  of  any  force  or  importance. 

''  X.  We  command  all  and  every  the  patriarchs  and  primates,  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  other  prelates  of  the  church  throughout  the  world, 
that  they  do  either  themsdves  or  by  their  delegates  fi>rmally  publish 
these  decrees  or  the  copies  thereof,  each  in  his  own  province,  city  and 
diocese,  and  as  much  as  in  their  power  see  that  they  be  rigidly  observed ; 
and  that  to  all  contraveners  ecclesiastical  punishment  be  applied,  and 
that  for  this  purpose  they  resort  to  aggravated  censures  and  redoubled 
punishments,  calling  to  tiieir  aid  when  necessary  the  secular  arm 

"  Xin.  We  beseech  also  all  princes  throughout  the  world,  to  whom 
is  consigned  the  secular  power,  to  pimish  the  wicked,  in  virtue  of  that 
faith  by  which  they  have  promised  to  defend  us ;  and  entreat  each  to 
do  their  part  either  in  asosting  the  abovenamed  ministers  or  against 
the  delinquents  after  the  sentence  of  the  church  has  been  pronounced : 
in  order  that  by  their  support  the  ministers  of  this  great  Office  may 
happily  execute  their  chaige  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  increase  of 
religion ;  hoping  to  receive  from  the  Lord  an  ample  recompense  which 
He  has  prepared  in  eternal  blessedness  for  His  defenders. 

"  XIY.  Given  in  Eome  at  St.  Peter's,  under  the  ring  of  the  fisher- 
man, the  year  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  1569,  t^  first  day  of 
April,  in  the  fourth  year  of  our  Pontificate. 

''  I  Pius,  Bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church,  desire  that  my  ways  may 
be  directed  to  keep  thy  statutes !" 

This  horrible  decree — ^humanity  shrinks  from  the  avowal — 
was  signed  by  twenty-four  cardinals.  Both  time  and  space 
would  fail  were  we  to  attempt  to  record  even  the  names  only 
of  those  who  suffered  under  this  vast  machinery  of  terror. 
Bartolomeo  Bartoccio^  had  retired  to  Gteneva  to  profess  the 
reformed  faith  in  peace.  Being  a  silk  merchant  he  had  occasion 
to  go  to  Grenoa^  where  he  unfortunately  gave  his  name ;  it  was 
already  in  the  books  of  the  Inquisition ;  he  was  immediately 
anrested,  sent  to  Bome^  and  burned.  While  surrounded  witili 
flames  he  shouted  joyously,  Vtttanay  Vittoria  I 

There  is  nothing  which  the  church  of  Borne  so  much 
dreads  as  the  active  intelligence  of  mind  which  forms  its  own 
opinions ;  hence  scholars  and  learned  ;nen  were  the  great  objects 
of  persecution,  and  were  specially  singled  out  as  warning 
examples.  We  have  seen  one  instance  of  this  in  the  history  of 
Camesecchi;    QiuUo  Zannetti,'  a  scholar,  was  another  victim. 

^  HUtoire  det  Martyriy  pp.  757,  758 ;  M'Crie,  Beform,  in  Spain,  p.  183. 
'  De  Thou,  lib.  zxzix.  ad  an.  1556 ;  and  Grordes,  lUU.  Seform.  p.  354. 
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He  was  seized  at  Padua  hj  the  Inqnisitors,  and  tamely  given 
up  by  the  senate  of  Venice,  who  but  a  short  time  before  had 
declared  their  subjects  should  be  judged  only  by  the  laws  of  the 
state.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  another  eminent  scholar,  our 
aged  and  lieroic  Paleario.  He  had  been  long  prepared  for  a 
violent  death,  and  had  learned  to  look  forward  to  it  not  only 
with  calmness  but  even  with  joy.  To  his  feeling  and  christian 
mind  there  was  great  consolation  in  leaving  a  world  stained  with 
so  many  crimes,  for  the  pure  and  holy  regions  of  eternal  bliss. 
His  hour  was  now  come,  and  the  struggle  with  the  dark  despotism 
of  the  Inquisition  was  something  fearfuL  The  letter  he  wrote 
to  the  Senate  of  Milan  on  his  being  accused  of  heresy  and 
summoned  to  Home,  shews  the  perplexity  of  his  drcumstances, 
and  his  need  of  pecnniaiy  aid  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his 
journey  and  to  procure  necessaries  at  Home.  The  malice  of  the 
accusation  was  evident,  for  it  was  founded  on  a  book  he  had 
written  twenty-five  years  before.  The  Senate  had  no  power 
to  protect  their  learned  professor,  who  had  lived  ten  years  at 
Milan  universally  honoured  and  respected.  Very  probably  they 
assisted  him  in  the  way  he  required,  but  of  this  we  have  no 
certain  knowledge. 

To  THB  Ssir^TB  or  Milait. 

"  A  year  has  now  passed,  0  Senators,  since  I  was  aocnsed  by  the  Beverend 
Bather  Inquisitor,  a  Milanese.  Nothing  more  distressing  than  this  aocnsation 
has  ever  happened  to  me  during  my  whole  life.  A  most  extraordinary  con- 
spiracy has  been  formed  against  me,  on  aooomit  of  a  Latin  oration  which  I 
wrote  twenty-five  years  ago.  By  this  accusation  I  am  obliged  to  separate 
myself  from  your  young  men,  to  instruct  whom  I  was  invited  from  Tuscany 
by  public  letters  from  the  king  and  in  your  own  names.  Now  by  letters 
from  the  most  Reverend  Cardinal  of  Pisa,  the  Inquisitor  lays  before  me  an 
edict,  and  orders  me  in  the  shortest  possible  time  to  remove  to  the  city  of 
Bome,  and  till  he  can  name  the  day  he  retains  me  in  the  College  of  the 
Holy  Boman  Inquisition.  To  tins  order  I  answered  first,  that  I  was  under 
the  orders  of  the  Senate,  and  could  not  dispose  of  myself  without  having  oV* 
tained  the  permission  of  the  Senate,  to  whom  I  thought  some  time  ought  to 
be  allowed,  in  order  that,  if  they  were  so  disposed,  they  might  at  his  command 
choose  another  as  my  substitute ;  and  meanwhile  I  would  go  on  for  two  or  three 
months  lecturing  on  Greek  and  Latin,  so  that  my  sudden  departure  might  not 
be  injurious  to  the  rising  youth,  whom  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  benefit. 

"  Though,  Senators,  I  am  advanced  in  age  and  my  health  very  uncertain, 
I  make  no  difficulty  in  undertaking  so  long  a  journey ;  but  I  wish  to  fini»h 
the  last  months  of  my  annual  occupation,  and  receive  at  the  proper  time  my 
stipend.    If  tiie  Inquisition  will  not  allow  me  to  do  this,  I  must  nevertheless 
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pay  a  debt  I  have  oontractod  in  your  city,  and  hare  money  for  the  journey  and 
to  maintain  me  when  I  am  in  Rome ;  and  may  it  please  God  to  grant  my 
desire  of  bdng  liberated  from  this  nnworthy  aocosation,  and  return  to  the  office 
of  lectorer  assigned  to  me  by  yon.  I  beg  and  entreat  yon,  by  the  liberalify  and 
munificence  of  your  king,  to  grant  me  one  of  the  quarters  of  my  pension  as 
professor  for  this  year,  which,  from  no  feiult  of  mine,  has  been  retained :  and 
with  the  provision  of  the  summer  holidays  I  b^  you  to  order  by  a  decree  of 
the  Senate  that  it  may  be  paid  me  before  it  is  due,  that  I  may  obey  the  orders 
of  the  Father  Inquisitor,  in  whose  hands  and  power  I  now  am.  This  beneficence 
will  be  a  perpetual  token  from  the  most  worthy  Senate,  and  an  eternal  re* 
membrance  of  your  great  duke  and  king,  whom  may  God  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  honourably  and  happily  preserve. 

"  To  the  most  excellent  and  upright  Senate  of  Milan,  from  their  most 
obedient  AoNio  Talbajli."^ 

This  is  one  of  the  last  letters  of  our  aged  martyr  we  have  to 
lay  before  the  reader,  except  those  written  immediately  before 
his  execution.  His  journey  to  Borne,  his  imprisonment  and 
examination,  whether  by  torture  or  not,  remain  in  the  deepest 
obscurity.  No  further  information  reaches  us  but  through  the 
reports  of  his  enemies.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  fix  the 
exact  date  of  his  arrest ;  but  as  the  Latin  oration,  which  he  says 
he  wrote  twenty-five  years  ago,  was  written  in  1542,  this  woidd 
bring  us  to  the  year  1567,  when  the  first  accusation  was  laid 
against  him,  so  that  perhaps  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  sup- 
posing he  was  conveyed  to  Home  in  1568.  The  chief  accusation 
against  him,  says  Laderchi,  was  his  having  published  ^'  a  little 
book  in  which  he  artfuUy  concealed  the  mortal  poison  of  heresy^ 
and  had  on  this  account  been  persecuted  by  two  friars  and 
threatened  with  the  Inquisition.  This  *  poison'  had  taken  such 
hold  of  him,  that  in  an  oration  written  for  the  fathers  of  the 
Sienese  republic  he  repeated  the  same  things,  without  shrinking 
frrom  making  them  public."'  This  little  book  was  The  Benefit 
of  the  death  of  Christ;  the  hidden  poison  was  the  scriptural 
doctrine^  of  justification  by  faith  in  Christ.  We  have  already 
seen  in  the  oration  itself  how  nobly  and  fearlessly  he  spoke. 
His  enemies,  thinking  to  accuse,  testify  in  his  favour,  and  shew 
how  courageously  he  defended  the  truth,  and  how  willing  he  was 
to  die  for  Christ.  A  slight  recapitulation  of  some  parts  of  the 
oration  already  before  our  readers'  will  better  enable  them  to 
understand  the  grounds  of  accusation  against  him.    The  ruthless 

^  Laseri,  Miteell,  ep.  xxy.  '  Laderchi,  AtmaUty  tom.  zzii.  p.  22. 

'  See  Vol.  I.  Chap.  viii. 
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persecutors  had  at  last  their  victim  in  their  power,  and  the  writ- 
ings of  twenty-five  years  ago  were  there  to  substantiate  the 
charge  of  his  being  a  follower  of  Christ. 

"  There  are  hard,  sour,  eTil-disposed  men,"  said  he,  ''  before  whom 
not  eyen  God  the  Father  of  our  saLyation,  and  Christ  the  King  of  all 
nations  and  people,  can  be  praised.  Hy  haying  written  this  same  year  a 
book  in  the  Italian  langoage,  setting  forth  the  great  benefits  whidi  our 
human  nature  has  derived  from  Ghnsfs  death,  has  been  made  an  object 
of  serious  accusation  against  me.  Is  it  possible  to  conceiye  anything 
more  contemptible  than  this  ?  I  said  that  firom  Him,  in  whom  resides 
the  Deity,  who  has  with  so  much  love  sacrificed  his  own  life  for  our 
salvation,  we  may  confidently  expect  tranquillity  and  peace,  and  that 
we  haye  no  need  to  doubt  of  His  heayenly  good  will  towards  us ;  this 
I  confirmed  by  most  ancient  and  certain  au&orities,  and  declared  that 
the  term  of  eyil  was  arrived,  that  all  sin  was  cancelled  and  forgiven  in 
those  who  turn  to  Christ  crucified,  and  with  fiill  faith  in  Him  and  trust 
in  His  promises  confidently  rest  on  One  who  cannot  deceive.  This 
doctrine  appeared  so  bitter,  detestable,  and  execrable  to  these  twelve' — 
I  will  not  call  them  men,  but/orM  mmamsnmti,  inhuman  beasts — ^that 
they  judged  the  writer  worthy  of  being  thrown  into  the  fire ;  which 
punishment,  if  I  am  called  to  undeigo  on  account  of  the  testimony 

deposed no  one  will  rejoice  more  than  I  shall,  0  Senators. 

These  are  not  times  for  a  Christian  to  die  in  his  bed.  It  is 
not  enough  to  be  accused,  dragged  to  prison,  beaten  with  rods,  torn 
to  pieces  with  whips,  sewn  up  in  sacks  of  leather  and  thrown  out 
as  food  for  wild  b&Eists ;  it  is  also  our  duty  to  allow  ouiselyes  to  be 
burned  in  the  fire,  if  by  such  an  end  truth  may  but  be  brought  to  light."* 

Here  spoke  the  true  spirit  of  a  christian  martyr,  a  spirit 
which  Paleario  sustained  during  his  whole  life,  and  which 
he  was  now  about  to  seal  with  his  blood.  From  his  letter  to 
the  Senate  of  Milan  it  is  evident  that  this  oration  in  his  defence, 
when  accused  of  writing  a  book  on  the  Benefit  of  Christ's  deathf 
was  the  cause  of  his  present  arrest. 

The  only  information  which  we  have  of  his  trial  is  given  by 
a  popish  annalist,  who  says  he  has  drawn  his  materials  from  the 
secret  archives. 

The  chief  heads  of  accusation  were : 

1.  He  denied  the  existence  of  purgatory. 

2.  He  disapproved  of  people  being  buried  in  churches. 

3.  He  despised  all  religious  orders  and  their  dresses,  likening 

them  to  the  priests  of  Mars. 

^  The  twelve  conspiratoTS  who  had  sworn  neither  to  eat  nor  to  drink  tiU 
Paleario  waa  destroyed. — See  Orat  pro  te  ipto,  Palearii  Opera, 
'  Idm. 
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4.  He  attributed  justification  and  the  lemission  of  sins  solely 
to  faith  in  the  divine  mercy  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

Laderchi  says  ''  that  he  fully  approved  of  all  the  heretical 
doctrines  written  in  various  commentaries,  and  that  there  was 
no  error  of  (Ecolampadius,  Luther,  Bucer,  or  other  heretics  which 
he  had  not  embraced.  Like  Erasmus  he  derided  the  studies 
of  our  divines,  and  asserted  that  the  Scriptures  through  their 
neglect  had  been  laid  aside,  and  that  it  was  owing  to  heretics 
that  they  had  been  drawn  from  obscurity  and  studied  afresh 
in  new  editions  more  faithfdlly  translated.  Besides  the  ex- 
pressions already  cited  from  his  oration,  while  justifying  himself 
on  other  points,  he  in  fact  confesses  his  heresies.  More  are 
to  be  foxmd  in  the  original  trial,  words  pronounced  by  himself, 
which  prove  him  to  have  been  a  thorough  heretic  and  worthy 
of  the  severest  punishment"^ 

We  have  no  wish  to  deny  Paleario  the  glory  of  being  a 
heretic,  for  it  won  for  him  the  martyr's  crown.  The  scanty  ac- 
counts which  have  reached  us  of  his  constancy  during  trial 
suffice  to  convince  us  of  the  unflinching  steadiness  with  which 
he  avowed  his  opinions  to  the  last.  When  before  the  cardinal 
Inquisitors,  the  venerable  old  man,  convinced  that  there  was 
neither  hope  nor  mercy  to  be  expected  from  those  who  were 
eager  to  dip  their  hands  in  his  blood,  and  feeling  that  they  were 
sitting  there  to  judge  him  not  according  to  the  law  of  God  but 
of  the  Pope,  addressed  them  with  dignified  christian  eloquence. 

^'  If  your  Eminences  have  so  many  credible  witnesses  against 
me,  there  is  no  need  to  give  yourselves  or  me  any  further  trouble. 
I  am  determined  to  follow  the  counsel  of  the  blessed  apostle 
Peter,  who  said,  ^Christ  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  ex- 
ample that  we  should  follow  his  steps :  who  did  no  sin,  neither 
was  guile  found  in  his  mouth;  Who,  when  he  was  reviled, 
reviled  not  again;  when  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not;  but 
committed  himself  to  Him  that  judgeth  righteously.'  Judge 
therefore  and  condemn  Aonio,  satisfy  my  adversaries,  and 
frilfil  your  office."  This  speech,  so  full  of  holy  determination 
to  die  for  the  truth,  is  described  by  the  annalist  as  a  burst 
of  fury.  Every  christian  heart  wiU  rather  exclaim  with 
Schelhom,  '^  Here  is  the  patience  and  the  faith  of  the  saints  !"* 

I  Laderchi,  AnnaU$,  torn.  xxii.  p.  22.  *  Bey.  xiii.  10. 
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Laderchi  judged  otherwise,  and,  as  M^Grie  observes,  his  '^  un- 
natural and  disordered  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong"  led 
him  to  mistaken  constructions  of  hcts ;  for  he  closes  Ids  ac- 
oonnt  with  these  remarkable  words :  ^^  In  what  frame  of  mind 
this  Paleario,  this  son  of  Belial  died,  may  be  learned  from  his 
hardened  and  obstinate  mind.  Not  all  the  pains  bestowed 
could  reclaim  him  from  the  darkness  of  error  to  the  light  of  truth. 
He  richly  merited  not  only  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  here  below, 
but,  after  haying  suffered  the  present  momentary  and  temporal 
fire,  to  be  devoted  to  eternal  flames."  Words  lose  their  meaning, 
and  speech  its  value  when  thus  applied ;  the  clearest  scriptural 
truths  are  here  called  the  darkness  of  error,  and  the  doctrines 
which  led  to  the  black  deeds  done  in  the  dungeons  of  the  In- 
quisition are  termed  ^  the  light  of  truth.* 

It  was  the  custom  when  a  prisoner  was  condemned  to  death 
to  send  him  to  the  prison  of  Torre  di  Nona,^  belonging  to  the 
city.  Gamesecchi  was  ten  days  in  solitary  confinement  there 
before  his  execution.  How  long  Paleario  remained  in  the  prisons 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  when  he  was  given  over  to  the  secular  arm, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  A  document  has  been  pub- 
lished, said  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  registers  of  the  Miseri-- 
cardia  or  Society  of  8.  Oio.  DecoUato  d£  FiorerUiniy  which  we 
shall  lay  before  the  reader. 

This  Society  was  an  association  of  Florentines,  who. had 
formed  themselves  into  a  company  in  Borne  for  the  com- 
passionate purpose  of  visiting,  assisting,  and  comforting  persons 
condemned  to  death.  This  fraternity  was  first  established  in 
1488,  under  Pope  Innocent  YIIL,  under  the  name  of  Miaeri- 
cardia^  and  they  laid  it  down  as  one  of  their  rules  that  they 
should  attend  on  every  sufferer  and  exhort  him  to  die  patiently 
for  the  love  of  Ghrist.  The  government  approved  and  per- 
mitted them  to  exercise  this  merciful  office,  and  gave  them 
notice  the  day  before  a  person  was  to  be  executed.  On  receiving 
information  that  their  services  were  needed,  they  chose  four 
of  their  most  devoted  brethren  who  passed  the  night  with  the 
condemned  person,  exhorted  him  to  penitence  and  patience  in 
suffering,  and  set  before  him  the  ignominious  and  unmerited 

^  Torre  di  Nona,  or  Tordinone,  was  probably  originally  one  of  the  375  towers 
of  Borne  remaining  in  Alberi's  time,  who  wrote  in  1577.  It  stood  in  the  street 
leading  to  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo. 
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sufferings  of  Christ.  They  assisted  him  in  writing  letters  to 
his  friends,  in  making  a  will,  and  in  any  of  those  last  friendly 
offices  so  consoling  to  a  sufferer.^ 

The  extract  which  we  now  give  from  the  registers  of  this 
Society  was  found  in  the  library  of  Siena,  in  company  with  the 
autograph  letters  which  Faleario  wrote  to  his  wife  and  children 
just  before  his  execution. 

"On  Sunday  night  our  company  was  summoned,  and  on 
Monday  the  3rd  of  July,  1570,  Messer  Aonio  Paleario  of  Veroli, 
an  inhabitant  of  CoUe  di  Val  d'Elsa,  was  consigned  to  us 
in  Tordinone  as  condemned  and  sentenced  by  the  ministers 
of  the  Holy  Inquisition.  Who  confessed,  and  penitently  asked 
pardon  of  God  and  of  his  glorious  mother  V.  Maria,  and  of 
all  the  court  of  heaven,  and  said  he  wished  to  die  as  a  good 
christian,  and  that  he  believed  all  that  the  Holy  Boman 
Church  believes.  He  did  not  make  any  will  except  giving 
us  the  two  letters  below,  written  with  his  own  hand,  entreating 
us  to  send  them  to  his  wife  and  children  at  CoUe  di  Yal  d'  Elsa. 
The  holy  mass  was  then  celebrated,  and  at  the  usual  hour  he 
was  taken  to  the  bridge,  where  he  was  hanged  and  then  burned* 
Rome,  8th  July,  1570."" 

It  has  been  said  that  he  was  burned  alive,  but  Latino 
Latini,'  who  was  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  his  execution,  wrote 
some  ill-natured  lines  on  the  occasion,  which  prove  this  was  not 
the  case.  In  these  verses,  which  are  said  to  have  been  cold 
enough  to  extinguish  the  fire  at  the  stake.  Latino  insults  the 
memory  of  this  good  man,  who  died  for  Christ,  by  pretending 
that  he  changed  his  name  from  Antonius  to  Aonius  from  dislike 
of  the  letter  T,  because  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the  reader  with  the 

1  This  fraternity  still  exists  at  Borne,  and  a  yearly  service  is  performed  at  their 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  DecoUato,  on  St.  John  Baptist's  day,  when  all  the  halters 
which  have  been  nsed  dnring  the  year  for  the  criminals,  are  buried  in  the  cloister. 
In  the  church  there  is  a  painting  of  St.  John  Baptist's  head  in  a  charger. — See 
Bartolomeo  Piazza,  Opere  PU  di  Somoj  capo  39. 

s  This  extract  has  been  several  times  published,  but  still  we  have  no  data  to  de- 
termine its  authenticity.  Lazzeri,  in  his  Miseellaneay  says  he  publishes  it  for  the 
second  time,  it  having  been  first  printed  by  Lagomarsini,  in  his  Notes  on  £pitt> 
Tbgfianij  tom.  ii.  p.  188.  M*Orie  says  it  was  reprinted  by  Schelhom,  in  his  Dis^ 
9ertatio  de  Mino  Ceho  Senesi^  pp.  25,  27,  from  the  Novelle  Letterarie  deW  anno  1745, 
p.  328,  &c.    Firenze.    See  Appendix  D. 

'  See  Appendix  E. 

VOL.  n.  0  0 
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aecompanying  facsimile  of  the  original  autograph  letters^  which 
are  preserved  in  the  library  of  Siena^  addressed 

To  HIB  DBABEST  CONSOBT  MaBIBTTA  PaLBABI,  AHD  HIS  TWO  BELOTED 
80K8  LaKPBIDIO  AND  FeDBO  PaLBABI,  AT  COLLB  DI  YaLDBNSA 
IN  BOBOO  NBAB  S.  OaTXBINA. 

"  My  dbabbst  Wife, 

"  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  Bonowful  at  mj  happiness,  or  to 
take  ill  my  good.  The  hour  is  oome  in  which  I  shall  pass  from  this  life  to 
my  Lord  and  Father  and  God.  I  go  there  as  willingly  as  to  the  marriage  of 
the  Son  of  the  Great  King,  which  I  have  always  entreated  my  Lord,  in  his  great 
goodness  and  infinite  liberaKty,  to  grant  me.  So,  my  beloved  wife,  console 
yourself  in  the  will  of  God  and  in  my  satisfaction,  and  devote  yourself  to  the 
disconsolate  fiunily  which  remain,  bring  them  up  and  keep  them  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  be  to  them  both  father  and  mother.  I  am  already  past 
seventy  years  old,  and  useless.  My  sons  must  strive  by  virtue  and  by  work  to 
live  honourably.  Qod  the  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  com- 
munion of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  with  your  spirit.    Rome,  3rd  July  1670. 

"  Thy  husband  AoNio  Paleabi. 

''To  Laupbidio  and  Fedbo,  icy  beloybd  sons: 

"  These  most  courteous  gentlemen  do  not  fail  in  their  kindness 

to  me  to  the  very  last,  and  allow  me  to  write  to  you.    It  has  pleased  God  to 

call  me  to  himself  in  the  manner  which  you  will  hear,  and  which  will  appear 

to  you  hard  and  bitter ;  but  if  you  consider  it  well,  and  that  it  is  my  greatest 

pleasure  to  conform  myself  to  the  will  of  God,  you  also  must  be  satisfied. 

I  leave  you  for  patrimony,  virtue  and  diligence,  as  also  the  little  property 

which  you  possess.    I  do  not  leave  you  any  debts ;  many  ask  sometimes  who 

ought  to  give.    Tou  have  been  emancipated  more  than  eighteen  years  ago ; 

you  are  not  bound  by  my  debts.    If  any  require  them,  have  recourse  to  his 

Ezcellenejr  my  lord  Duke,  who  will  not  allow  you  to  be  wronged.    I  gave 

Lampridio  the  account  of  debt  and  credit ;  or  there  is  your  mother's  dower.    See 

to  place  your  little  sister  as  God  may  direct  you.    Salute  Aspasia  and  sister 

Aonilla,  my  beloved  daughters  in  the  Lord.    My  hour  approaches.    May  the 

Spirit  of  (jod  console  you  and  preserve  you  in  his  grace.    Borne,  8rd  July 

1670. 

"  Your  father,  Aonio  Paleabi." 

The  existence  of  this  friendly  society,  which  was  not  known 
to  M'Crie,  may  perhaps  account  for  the  certificate  of  orthodoxy 
here  given  by  them.  Under  the  cowl  of  the  Misericordia^  Pale- 
ario  might  have  friends,  members  of  the  order,  willing  to  make 

1  In  Florence,  as  is  well  known  to  travellera,  they  go  about  in  a  black  linen 
dress,  entirely  covering  their  face  and  person.  Two  holes  for  the  eyes  make  their 
logabrioufl  appearance  more  frightftil.  The  dress  originated  in  the  time  of  the 
plague.  The  Florentine  society  assists  the  sick,  and  in  case  of  accident  a  beU 
brings  the  requisite  number  of  brethren  to  do  their  ofSloe. 


Iti^ir  Si 
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a  favourable  report  to  save  him  from  being  bnmed  aliye.  Tbe 
extract  from  the  register  records  two  witnesses,  one  a  cbaplain, 
the  other  a  Dominican  friar ;  these  it  is  to  be  supposed  were  not 
members  of  the  Misericordia,  Besides  the  rector  or  Proveditore 
of  the  fraternity,  there  were  present  five  oonfratelli  *^  brethren."^ 
We  can  never  persuade  ourselves  that  Paleario  in  his  last 
moments  declared  '^that  he  believed  all  that  the  church  of 
Bome  believed."  What  we  cannot  ascertain  with  accuracy  we 
must  leave  to  Him  who  knows  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  and 
supports  his  servants  in  their  most  trying  hours. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  executions  took  place 
publicly  in  the  little  square  or  piazza  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  of 
S.  Angelo.  The  prison  Tordinone  was  at  a  short  distance,  in 
a  line  with  Xh'^ piazza;  a  theatre  is  now  built  upon  its  site,  and 
if  the  earth  coidd  speak  instead  of  reechoing  the  sounds  of  the 
viol  and  the  dance^  it  would  tell  of  the  sighs  and  the  tears,  of  the 
prayers  and  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  who  passed  from 
thence  to  death.  The  execution  of  the  celebrated  Beatrice 
Cenci  in  1699  may  give  some  idea  of  that  of  Paleario.  **  On 
Saturday  morning  a  scaffolding  was  erected  in  the  piazza^  or 
square,  of  the  bridge.  Two  carriages  were  sent  to  Tordinone. 
The  Misericordia  arrived,  bearing  a  huge  cross ;  the  doors  were 
opened,  the  condemned  were  brought  forth,  and  knelt  down 
before  the  cross.  The  executioner  tied  their  hands  and  arranged 
them  in  the  car  on  the  way  to  the  place  of  execution.'^* 

In  the  library  of  Siena  there  is  a  genealogy*  of  Paleario,  by 
which  it  would  appear  he  had  had  seven  children,  five  of  whom 
were  living  at  the  time  of  his  death,  two  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. Aspasia  was  married  in  1557  to  Fulvio  della  Rena,  son 
of  Giuliano  a  physician.^  Aonilla  waB  a  nun  in  the  convent 
of  S.  Catharina  at  CoUe.  Sofonisba  was  married  to  Claudio 
Porzij ;  as  her  father  does  not  mention  her  she  was  perhaps  not 
alive.  Aganippe  was  probably  the  name  of  the  little  sister 
whom  Paleario  desired  his  sons  ^'to  bring  up  as  God  should 


'  In  a  loose  sheet  in  tlie  library  of  Siena,  immediately  following  the  extract 
aboye  given,  we  find,  "  Oggi  h  stato  brucciato  Aonio  Paleario  gi&  letterato  in  Favia." 
This  is  a  mistake  for  Padua. 

'  MS.  account.    See  also  Guerazzi,  Beatriee  Gmei,  cap.  zzii. 

'  See  Appendix  F. 

^  The  contract  is  in  the  library  of  Siena ;  her  dower  was  1200  florins. 
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give  them  grace."  As  in  the  genealogy  there  are  two  sons  called 
Lampridio,  one  probably  died.  His  sons  were  grown  up  and 
had  each  entered  upon  a  learned  profession ;  they  could  inherit 
nothing,  as  the  Inquisition  would  take  possession  of  whatever 
property  remained  after  the  execution.  By  a  refinement  in 
cruelty  the  children  of  heretics  were  made  beggars  and  their 
names  marked  with  opprobrium.  A  MS.  at  Siena,  of  doubtful 
authority,  says  that  Fedro  Paleario  had  a  daughter  called  Sofo- 
nisba,  of  such  exquisite  beauty  as  to  shame  the  sun  itself!  The 
writer  adds  that  she  shone  with  brilliance  at  Florence,  was  ad- 
mired by  the  grand  duke  Co^mo,  educated  and  portioned  by  him, 
and  afterwards  suitably  married.  No  direct  descendants  of 
Paleario  are  known  except  through  this  grandaughter  Sofonisba. 

But  his  works  still  speak  for  him,  and  attest  his  great  zeal 
for  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  close  attention  with  which 
he  had  studied  the  Scriptures.  His  testimony  or  accusation 
against  the  Popes  and  their  followers,  which  he  happily  suc- 
ceeded in  concealing,  is  a  most  able  and  lucid  exposition  of  the 
errors  of  the  papacy.  Each  point  is  logically  argued  and  sup- 
ported by  proofs  from  Scripture  and  quotations  fix>m  the  fathers. 

Paleario  differed  in  two  points  from  the  generality  of  Protest- 
ants; he  considered  matrimony  as  a  sacrament,  and  thought 
it  unlawful  to  take  an  oath  on  any  occasion  in  a  court  of  justice. 
For  the  first,  we  must  examine  the  etymology  and  original 
meaning  of  the  word  saerament.  For  the  second,  the  society  of 
christians  called  Friends  will  be  found  on  his  side. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  close  this  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  so  eminent  a  christian  martyr  by  an  extract  from  his  most 
able  controversial  work.  We  must  remember  that  it  was  written 
with  the  intention  of  being  spoken  before  a  General  Council. 

He  addresses  himself  to  aU  who  call  on  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  princes,  and  to  the  whole  christian  world.^ 

^^  The  time  is  come  to  give  a  firm  and  holy  testimony  for 
Christ  For  in  past  years,  when  the  manifestation  of  the  truth 
was  threatened  with  thongs,  rods,  fire,  and  other  horrors,  we 
were  tmable  to  declare  our  faith,  piety,  or  devotion  towards 
Christ ;  we  had  then  perhaps  some  excuse :  because,  even  had 
we  braved  every  danger,  we  could  not  have  materially  assisted 

^  AoKii  Palbamt  YEsuLAin  Testimonium,  Ad  Gmtes  $t  NaHanet  qua  iwootmt 
nomm  Domini  nottri  Jbsu  Ohribti. — OperOf  p.  207. 
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our  brethren But  now  that  the  opportunity  is  offered  ua 

by  this  same  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
author  of  all  good,  what  have  we  to  fear  brethren?  Why  should 
we  refuse  to  be  mocked  and  scorned  of  men^  to  be  beaten  with 
rods,  or  thrown  into  the  fire  for  haying  given  our  testimony  to 
the  truth?  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  these  things  have  hap- 
pened to  those  who  seek  to  follow  Christ.  Remember,  I  beseech 
you,  how  Councils  attended  by  great  numbers,  have  (as  our  Lord 
predicted^)  condemned  to  these  same  punishments  those  holy 
men  who  within  the  memory  of  our  fathers  laid  down  their 
lives  and  shed  their  blood  to  render  testimony  to  Christ.  We 
shall  STiffer  all  things  wilUngly  by  taking  conrage  and  fixing 
our  minds,  not  on  whether  we  can  keep  hold  of  life  and  see  the 
Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  burdened  with  the  comments  of 
Satan,  but  how,  while  animating  our  brethren,  we  can  die  for 
Christ  that  we  may  go  to  him ;  and  thus  not  with  words  but 
blood  leave  a  witness  to  posterity.  I,  Aonio,  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ,  here  depose  a  firm  testimony  that  if  necessary,  I  do  not 
refuse  to  die  for  that  faith  which  I  owe  to  Christ  as  the  author 
of  my  peace  and  salvation.'^" 

Some  ingenious  Greek  and  Latin  lines  have  been  written  on 
Paleario,  which  are  both  truthful  and  elegant* 

nphs  *A6vtov  na\tdpioy. 
OHvofid  ffoi  wdpos  Ijy  *funAvtos*    oSrt   KtKk^Bcu 

*Aoyl9as   <pi\4»v  liB^Kts  *A6yi05, 
Kid  ^t\4cfv  YuKiptnniy   iri^wyas  roHyo/ia  k^Ivov 

*Ay4pos,   ty  Kut4pwy,    coi  ^iKos,   ^x^f^^  lx«- 

Aonias  qui  nunc  es,  eras  Antonius  olim, 

Aonii  Aonidnm  dat  tibi  nomen  amor. 
Qain  et  amans  TnUi,  merito,  qnem  Tullias  hostem 

Sensit,  ab  hoo  reniuB  nomen  habere  viro.' 


^  Matthew  X. 

3  Palearii  Opera;  Teatimonia,  p.  207,  and  Appendix  6. 

'  Nioeron,  Sommea  CeUbrea, 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

Page  9.    A. 

The  academies  or  assemblies  of  learned  men  which  arose  daring  the  revival 
of  literature  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  spread  in  the  sixteenth 
throughout  Italy,'  and  were  greatly  instrumental  in  giving  an  impulse  to 
learning.  After  Florence,  no  city  of  Tuscany  was  so  distinguished  for  its 
literary  meetings  as  Siena.  The  most  ancient  was  the  Boczi.  They  met  first 
under  the  name  of  Congrega;  the  original  object  was  the  recital  of  poetry, 
they  soon  besan  however  to  write  and  to  recite  plays  in  the  evenings  and  on 
hohdays.  These  comedies  were  for  the  most  part  written  in  a  popular  style, 
in  which  the  sayings  of  the  vulgar  were  introduced  for  the  amusement  of  the 
audience.  Their  great  success  reached  the  ears  of  Leo  X.,  who  often  invited 
the  academicians  to  Bome  to  perform  before  him.  The  troubles  of  Siena  put 
a  stop  to  these  meetings  of  the  academies,  and  just  as  they  were  beginning  to 
recover  their  ancient  reputation  in  1568  they  were  forbidden  altogetner.  This 
was  the  period  of  the  violent  persecutions  of  Pius  Y.  and  the  exaltation  of 
Cosmo  L,  which  may  account  for  the  suspension  of  the  JRaezi,  as  well  as  of 
the  Ifuipidi,  Smarriti,  the  SelvtUichi  ana  RacoolU;  the  IntronaU  academy 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  polishing  and  embellishing  the  Tuscan  language,  and 
to  this  day  the  people  of  Siena  speak  a  ptgrer  and  more  harmonious  dialect 
than  the  rest  of  Tuscany.  When  Ortenso  Luidi  printed  his  parodoxes  in 
1643  he  was  afraid  of  the  censures  of  this  academy.  Atpetto  inavhitamente, 
che  gU  IntroncUi  di  Siena  mi  muovino  aspra  guerra,  Tneatrical  composition 
also  occupied  the  attention  of  the  IrUroruUi,  and  we  can  well  understand  how 
the  Liquisition  objected  to  the  imprudent  sallies  of  these  keen  witted  spirits.* 

Page  10.     B. 

Muratori,  in  his  learned  dissertations  on  Italian  antiquities,  makes  the 
painful  confession  that  no  age  or  kingdom  since  the  use  of  letters  has  been  free 
from  literary  impostures.  Formerly  it  was  much  more  easy  to  fiibricate  false 
deeds  and  to  get  them  generally  received,  as  few  were  able  to  discover  the 
deceit;  the  easy  credulity  with  which  they  were  received  offered  great 
temptation  for  the  concoction  of  what  were  called  pious  frauds.  Such  was 
the  nature  of  the  famous  donation  of  Constantino  to  the  Church  of  Bome 
which  is  now  generally  acknowled^  to  be  a  false  deed  got  up  in  the  early 
ages.  It  is  .uncertain,  says  Muratori,  at  what  period  the  extraordinary  liberality 
of  the  Emperor  Constantine  was  bestowed  on  the  Church  of  Bome  or  when  it 
began  to  obtain  credence ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  legend  took  ite 

^  See  P.  Giam.  Alb.,  Somasco  Aceademie  pubhliehe  eprivaU  1688;  and  Specimen 
Hiitoria  Aeademiarum  Italue. 

3  TiraboBchi,  Zett,  Ital,  torn.  vii.  p.  128. 
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rise  from  the  nngaarded  expreesioiu  of  some  popular  orator  in  the  eighth 
centmy.  In  exaggerating  the  prerogatives  of  the  Boman  pontiff  he  probably 
declared  that  Oonstantine  retired  to  the  Eastern  Empire  in  order  to  leave  the 
Western  entirely  under  the  dominion  of  the  Popes.  In  the  eleventh  centory, 
daring  the  reign  of  Leo  IX.,  this  was  openly  asserted.  In  the  49th  Epist.  of 
the  Codice  Carolino,  Adrian  I.  wrote  to  Charlemagne  saying,  Per  Con" 
stantini  largitatem  Sancta  Dei  CoUholica  et  Apostolica  Momana  Eccleeia 
elevata  et  exaltata,  eni  et  Poteetatem  in  Ms  Hesperue  partOme  largiri 
dignatuB  est.  If  the  reader  stopped  here,  says  Muratori,  he  might  imagine 
that  Adrian  I.  believed  in  this  imposture.  BvA,  on  reading  former  the  ex- 
planation is  given,  and  it  is  evident  that  patrimonies  and  not  the  donation  of 
Constantine  are  here  spoken  of.  St  pro  hoc  petimus  eximUcun  PrtBcellewtiami 
vestram,  ut  in  vntegro  ipsa  PaMmonia  B.  Petro  et  nobis  restituere  jvheatis. 
See  the  whole  passage  in  Muratori,  Antiokita  ItaUane,  Diss.  34,  tom.  ii.  p.  21. 

Page  19.     C. 

"  Eoco  il  sincero  e  piaoevol  racoonto  che  ne  fa  il  LanceUotto.  Questo  di 
da  liora  una  e  mezzo  di  notte  in  casa  di  M.  Nicol6  Machello  Fisico  che 
faoeva  il  paste  per  una  sua  filiola  fatta  sposa  di  M.  Francesco  Camunma, 
in  il  pi^  oello  della  festa  se  comparse  tri  trombetti  mascarati  e  fecero  mia 
sonata,  come  se  fa  a  le  eride  e  poi  ment6  dae  mascare  in  suso  una  credenza, 
uno  legava  pieno  e  uno  diceva  mrte  una  cosa  scrita  in  uno  folio  de  carta  pieno, 
le  quali  cose  tute  erano  in  vituperio  e  cariepo  di  Don  Serafino  Canonico 
Begolare  et  quale  ha  predicato  lo  advento  e  molti  di  dopo  natale  nel  Duomo 
di  Modena^et  ha  declarato  insieme  con  li  Frati  de  S.  Domenico  et  altri  religiosi 
oerto  libretto  ch  s'  era  sparse  per  la  citta  sotto  spetie  de  Santita  essere  heretioo 
et  Luterano  el  quale  libro  lo  vole  sustentare  li,  infra  soritti  Letterati  de 

Modeno  appeUati  quel  de  la  Cademia tanto  piu  che  in  suso  le 

oolonne  de  la  porta  del  Dome  et  per  suso  li  oontami  ^e  la  citta  e  la  porta  di 
deti  Frati  ze  state  anchora  piiL  volte  de  li  scritti  molto  dishonesti 

'*  Marit6  (il  Macchello)  una  sua  fi^luola  a  Francesco  Camurana. et 

nel  oelebrare  le  nozze  Antonio  Bandmello  che  poi  riusd  Lettore  pubblico 
d'umanit^,  ma  soelerato,  insieme  con  un  compagno  in  forma  di  trombetti 
fecero  certi  bandi  di  far  ridere  ne  quali  pungevano  le  vedove  et  le  donne  divote 
de  Frati." — Bihlioteca  Modenese, 

Page  19.     D. 

Lucrezia  was  the  daughter  of  Lodovico  Pico  della  Mirandola.  She  married 
Olaudio,  of  the  noble  and  ancient  house  of  Bangoni.  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
valour  in  arms  and  for  its  distinguished  condottieri  during  the  Italian  wars. 
Claudio,  Lucrezia's  husband,  was  as  well  as  herself  a  generous  patron  of 
literature  and  a  liberal  benefactor  of  learned  men.  They  both  patronised 
Pietro  Aretino  and  loaded  him  with  benefits.  In  the  letters  of  Bernard  Tasso 
we  find  Claudio  so  liberal  of  his  gifts  to'  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  refuse 
some  of  them.  Lucrezia  was  a  staunch  Boman  Catholic,  and  corresponded 
with  Muzio  one  of  the  great  champions  of  the  Boman  Catholic  faith  ;^  it  seems 
he  had  warned  her  not  to  be  seauced  by  what  he  called  new  opinions,  and 
pointed  out  to  her  what  a  dangerous  person  she  had  in  her  house,  alluding 
probably  to  some  learned  man  whom  she  patronised,  perhaps  to  Ortenso 
Landi.  These  warnings  were  not  without  effect.  A  book  having  been  lent 
to  her,  imbued  with  the  reformed  opinions,  she  immediately  gave  it  up,  add 
Muzio  in  his  third  letter  thus  addresses  her :  "  It  grieves  me  that  I  have 
disturbed  your  mind,  though  I  rejoice  at  the  cause,  which  cannot  but  be 
a  merit  in  the  eyes  of  God  as  you  grieve  that  vou  have  been  even  suspected 
of  being  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  which  is  the  pillar 
and  foundation  of  truth."— Tiraboschi,  Lett.  Ital,  tom.  vii.  p.  81. 
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Page  36.    E. 

Pilippo  Valentino  was  a  doctor  of  laws,  and  endowed  with  those  rare  talents 
for  which  Modena  seems  to  have  heen  remarkahle;  he  had  studied  nnder 
Panfilo  Sassi,  a  man  gifted  with  a  most  original  genius  and  uncommon 
powers  of  memory.  His  passionate  love  of  study  urged  him  to  form  an 
Academy  at  Modena  for  the  cultivation  of  learning.  While  still  a  younff 
man  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  whole  range  of  human  science  and 
literature ;  he  took  special  delight  in  philosophy ,  and  was  so  desirous  of 
understanding  divine  things  that  he  studied  the  Scriptures  in  the  original 
tongues.  He  was  gifted  with  the  wonderful  talent  of  improvising  verses  on  any 
given  suhject  both  in  Latin  and  Italian,  and  often  sang  his  verses  to  the 
sound  of  the  lyre.  He  lived  retired  from  the  world  in  a  villa  near  Yerona, 
and  refused  all  invitations  to  the  courts  of  princes,  saying  it  was  a  base  thing 
for  a  philosopher  to  make  himself  the  slave  of  other  men.  He  died  about 
the  vear  1515,  long  before  the  misfortunes  of  the  Academy.  Castelvetro  in 
his  MS.  memoirs  of  learned  men  relates  an  amusing  instance  of  Sassi's 
surprising  memory.  A  person  having  recited  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  Mayor, 
Sassi  pretended  to  be  offended  with  the  poet  for  having  borrowed  his  poem, 
and  in  proof  that  he  was  the  author  repeated  the  whole  word  for  word  as  he 
had  heard  it  read.  The  real  author  was  aghast  with  astonishment,  till  Sassi 
laughed,  and  declared  he  had  never  heard  a  word  of  it  before,  and  only  recited 
from  memoiy.  Filippo  Valentino  was  one  of  the  ma^strates  of  tne  town, 
and  a  member  of  the  Academy ;  when  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  to  be  signed 
he  fell  ill  and  could  not  sign  it.  Lancellotto  says  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
instigators  of  hatred  against  the  priests.  Flight  alone  saved  him  from  condigpi 
punishment.    See  Biblioteca  Modenese., 

Page  60.     F. 

Fontanini  says  that  Castelvetro  published  the  iJuoghi  comuni  of  Philip 
Melancthon,  printed  them  at  Venice,  and  spread  them  with  impunity  through- 
out Italy  and  even  at  Bome,  where  they  were  afterwards  burned  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner.  See  Scaligerana,  p.  342 ;  and  Pallavicino,  Concilia 
de  Trento,  lib.  zv.  cap.  z.,  who  cites  the  depositions  of  Castelvetro. 

Page  58.     O. 

Tiraboschi  in  Biblioteca  Modenese  gives  the  following  list  of  the  works 
of  Castelvetro : 

Censura  del  Castelvetro  sopra  lo  Canzone  d'  Annibale  Caro. 

Giunta  fatta  ai  ragionamenti  degli  Articoli  e  de'  Verbi  di  P.  Bembo, 
1563. 

Correzioni  di  Alcune  cose  nel  Dialogo  delle  lingue  di  Benedetto  Varchi, 
1572. 

Le  Bime  del  Petrarca  brevemente  sposte  Basilea,  1582. 

Poetica  d'  Aristotile  volgarizzata  ed  espose.  Vienna,  1563.  A  work  of 
great  erudition. 

Lettera  del  Dubhioso  Academia. 

Dichiarazione  del  Pater  Noster  e  modo  d'ascoltar  la  Messa.  Printed 
by  P.  Gradaldino  in  1520.  Without  author's  name,  but  has  the  owl  and  the 
word  Kcicpuca,  and  Gfadaldino's  sign,  a  child  seated  on  a  tortoise. 

Traduzione  di  Poesie  Provenzali. 

Opera  varie  critiche  non  pi^  stampate  oolla  vita  dell  autore  da  Lod.  Ant. 
Muratori,  Lione,  1717. 

Unedited  works. 

Sposizione  de'  Vangeli  del  Crisostomo  abbreviata  da  Teofilotto  Arcives- 
covo  di  Bulgaria  tradotta  in  lingua  Italiana;  from  an  ancient  MS.  in  the 
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Vatican  library,  and  that  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.  The  ori^nal  is  presenred  in 
the  Castelretro  family.  Bacoonto  deUe  vite  d'  alcuni  Letterati  del  suo 
tempo  di  Messer  L.  C.  In  the  Ducal  library  of  Modena  is  preserved  the 
edition  of  Juvenal  and  Persins,  made  by  Aldo  in  1501,  with  interlineations 
and  Latin  notes  by  Castelvetro. 

A  copy  of  the  Commedia  of  Dante,  with  notes  in  Castelvetro's  hand- 
writing, was  in  the  possession  of  S.  F.  CapellL 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Page  70.     A. 

Pope  Nicolo  v.,  by  a  brief  in  1466,  mnted  an  inveetiture  to  Count  Borso 
and  his  legitimate  children  for  the  lordship  of  Ferrara,  on  condition  of  paying 
to  the  papal  see  600  florins  of  gold.  This  mvestiture  was  renewed  by  Suto  lY. 
in  1472  to  Ercole  I.  with  the  title  of  Duke  to  him  and  his  children,  and  the 
tribute  was  increased  to  7000  florins.  On  the  marriage  of  Alfonso  prince  of 
Ferrara  with  Lucrezia  Borgia,  daughter  of  AlexsaSier  VI.,  in  1602,  the 
investiture  was  confirmed,  and  the  tribute  reduced  to  4000  ducats  during  the 
lives  of  Ercole,  Alfonso,  and  the  children  of  Lucrem ;  after  this  time  it  was  to 
be  annually  increased  1000  florins.  The  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  were 
confiscated  by  Julius  II.,  but  released  by  Leo  X.,  and  the  rate  of  tribute  fixed 
by  Alexander  VI.  confirmed.  Adrian  Yl.  did  the  same  in  1622,  but  in  1623 
(jlement  VII.  refused  the  tribute  till  Charles  V.  made  neace  by  his  laudo,  and 
ordered  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  to  pay  7000  ducats  of  gold  annually,  and  within 
a  ^ear  100,000  for  Modena.  Paul  III.  restored  the  investiture,  and  fixed  the 
tribute  at  7000  ducats.  The  Duke  promised  to  pay  down  180,000  ducats  and 
to  take  annually  2000  sacks  of  salt  at  the  Pope's  price. — See  Frizzi,  Memorie, 
Georgi,  Vita  iv»c.  F.,  and  Bainaldi,  Annales. 


Page  72.    B. 

"  Au  diet  an  1628,  le  dimenche,  vingthuictiesme  de  juing,  madam e  Benee 
de  France,  fille  de  feu  roy  Loys  dousiesme  de  oe  nom  et  seur  de  la  Boyne, 
madame  Claude,  demi^rement  decedee,  fust  espous6e  au  filz  aisne  du  filz  du 
due  de  Ferrare,  italien,  et  furent  les  espousailles  faictes  a  la  Saincte-Chappelle 
du  Palays  ^  Paris,  et  (il)  estoit  venu  en  France  pour  ce  faire,  incontinent 
apr^  Pasques.  II  y  eust  au  diet  mariage  grand  briomphe  et  fut  la  feste  et 
bancQuet  faict  au  Palays,  en  la  salle  de  Sainct-Loys,  qui  fut  fort  honnorable, 
et  y  furent  invitez  tons  les  barons  de  Bretaig^e  et  autres  princes  et  seigneurs 
de  France  en  gros  nombre;  et  les  espousa  en  la  dicte  Saincte-Chappelle 
monsieur  Du  ]^t,  chancelier  de  France,  archevesque  de  Sens,  a  la  porte  de 
r  6elise,  et  le  tresorier  de  la  Saincte-Chappelle,  6vesque,  chanta  la  messe  qui 
fut  Dasse. 

"  Le  Boy  luy  donna  en  mariage  la  comt^  de  Chartres,  avec  CKsors  et 
Montargis,  pour  en  prendre  chacun  an  le  revenu,  jusques  a  ce  qu'  il  luy  ait 
bailie  la  somme  de  deux  cens  cinquante  mil  escus  pour  une  fois  paiez ;  et  lui 
fikisait  bailler  par  chacun  an,  pour  les  choses  dessus  dictes,  la  somme  de 
vizigtquatre  mil  escus  au  diet  duo  de  Ferrare."— vTowtfia^  ^  un  Bourgeois, 
p.  362. 
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Page  76.     C. 

"  LeB  B^y^rit^s  des  parlements  avaient  redouble  h  la  suite  d'  nne  nouvelle 
et  Bolemnelle  condamnation  de  la  doctrine  de  Lather,  prononc^  en  1628  par  les 
sjnodefl  provinciaux  de  Lyon,  de  Bonrges  et  de  Sens.  Le  synode  de  Sens  se 
leunit  h,  rma ;  il  fut  preside  par  le  cl^celier  da  Prat.  Sa  session  dura  halt 
mois,  qu'  il  emploja  surtout  a  formuler  la  doctrine  catholique  en  opposition  a 
la  doctrine  lutherienne.  Du  Prat  persuada  k  Francois  ler,  d'  encourager  le  S3rnode 
a  faire  son  devoir ;  c'  etait  s'  engager  a  fure  le  sien ;  on  fit  bien  voir  au  roi 
qu'  on  r  ay  ait  compris  ainsi.  Deja  deux  fois  en  1523  et  en  1526  Francois  I^, 
BUT  les  instances  de  sa  soeor,  ayait  soustrait  Louis  de  Berquin^  aox  poursoites 
de  la  Sorbonne.  Berquin  etait  consider^  de  la  oour,  cheri  du  roi;  mais  la 
faveur  dont  il  jouissait  ne  put  le  sauyer  apr^  oette  nouyelle  condamnation  de 
la  doctrine  de  Luther.  Poursuiyi  oomme  auteur,  traducteur  et  detenteur 
d'  ecrits  heretiques,  il  obtint,  il  est  yrai  en  raison  de  sa  quality,  ou'  on  lui 
d^^at  douze  juges  au  lieu  de  quatre ;  mais  il  n'  en  fut  pas  moins  ordl^  yif, 
le  22  Avril  1629.  Erasme  a  lou6  son  sayoir  et  raocont^  sa  mort ;  son  bucher 
est  encore  c^l^bre  anjourd'  hui."—- Lutteroth,  Sefbrmation  en  France,  p.  13. 

Page  81.    D. 

The  energetic  preface  to  the  "  Institutes,"  written  when  persecution  was 
hottest  in  France,  was  an  endeayour  to  place  before  the  king  of  France  the 
real  opinions  of  the  reformed  party,  and  the  injustice  of  their  condemnations. 
"  To  such  len^|ths  has  the  persecution  gone,  mat  the  truth  of  Christ,  if  not 
altogether  dissipated  and  destroyed,  is  as  it  were  put  to  shame  and  buried. 
The  unhappy  church  is  suffering  under  the  frighuul  punishments  inflicted 
upon  it ;  it  is  crippled  bj  exile,  and  bowed  to  the  earth  by  threats ;  none  dare 
open  their  mouth  in  its  defence;  and  still  our  enemies  strive  with  un- 
diminished fury  to  pull  down  this  half-destroyed  edifice.  No  champion  arises 
to  resist  these  furies.  When  any  one  appears  more  than  usually  affected  by 
the  truth,  theypretend  that  the  errors  and  imprudence  of  simple  men  must  be 
overlooked.  Thus  speak  these  modest  Catholics,  calling  that  error  and 
imprudence,  which  they  know  to  be  the  most  certain  truth  of  God ;  and  those 
foolish,  to  whose  minds  Christ  has  not  disdained  to  reveal  the  mysteries 
of  celestial  wisdom ;  thus  all  are  put  to  shame  for  the  Gospel.  Let  it  be  your 
praise  then,  illustrious  king,  not  to  shut  your  ears  or  your  heart  to  so 
righteous  a  cause ;  the  more  especially  since  it  involves  the  defence  of  God's  glory 
upon  earth,  the  exaltation  of  divine  truth,  and  the  firm  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  Such  a  cause  is  worthy  of  your  hearing,  worthy  of  your 
consideration,  worthy  of  your  tribunal.  It  is  the  conviction  that  he  is  the 
vicegerent  of  God  which  makes  a  true  king.  He  is  not  a  king,  but  a  tyrant 
and  a  robber,  who  does  not  seek  to  promote  the  ^lory  of  his  God.  Miserably 
is  he  deceived  who  hopes  to  establish  the  prospenty  of  an  empire  which  is  not 
ffovemed  by  the  sceptre,  that  is,  by  the  word  of  the  Lord."— 2%c  Lyh  and 
Times  of  CaMn,  by  Paul  Henry,  B.D.,  translated  from  the  German  by 
H.  Stebbing,  D.D.    London,  1849. 

Page  93.    E. 

"  On  attribue  a  tort,  ce  nous  semble,  le  changement,  moins  brusque  qu'  on 
ne  le  pense,  qui  survint  dans  les  dispositions  de  Francis  I^,  ik*  la  colore  que 
des  phunrds  oontre  la  Messe  affioh^s  k  Paris,  au  mois  d'  octobre  1634,  lui 

^  Le  diet  Barquin  avoit  oinqnante  ans  et  portoit  ordinabement  robbe  de  velouz, 
satin  et  danuui  et  choses  d'  or,  et  estoit  de  noble  lignSe  et  moult  grand  dero,  expert 
en  science  et  subtil,  mais  neantmoins  il  faillit  en  son  sens ;  toutofois  il  mourut  re- 
pentant.— See  Felibien,  torn.  ii.  p.  984 ;  Theod.  de  Bezo,  Sist,  Beel,  liv.  i. ;  and 
Haagi  France  ProUstanU^  and  Jmnmal  d^un  BourgwU  de  Paris,  p.  384. 
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firent  ^pronver.  On  en  ooUa  Tin  exemplaire  jnsqae  ear  la  porte  de  Ia 
ohambre  a  coucher  da  roi,  an  chateau  d'  Amboise.  Ces  placards^  d*  im  style 
trainant  et  lourd,  plus  propres  a  irriter  qu'  k  instniire,  avaient  ei6  affich^s 
malgr6  1'  opposition  formelle  des  personnes  sages  dn  parti  reforme  qni  ayaient 
en  connaissance  de  ce  dessein." — Higtoire  des  Martyrs  persSctUSs  et  mis  a 
mort  powr  la  v4rit4  de  V  Evanffile,  1608.  Lntterotb^  ia  JRe^rmation  en 
France,  pp.  16,  16. 

Page  81.     F. 

Fttly.  PEBEOBiinTS  MoRATiJS,  Olympic  filis  S.  D. 

'^Etsi  non  ignoro,  nihil  difficilins,  atq ;  adeo  tarn  difficile  esse,  qnam  loqni 
ne  dn  docere  de  optima  pronnnciatione  separatim,  sine  actione :  tamen  qnia 
tibi  quicquam  negare  non  possum,  nee  debeo,  cum  mihi  sis  filia,  et  cnpida  non 
solum  ornate  dicendi,  sed  oell^  sermonem  exprimendi,  non  nulla  breniter  at- 
tingam :  et  primum.  Pronunciationem  no  tantum  obtinere  primas,  secundas, 
tertiasq;  piurtes  dicedi,  vt  de  actione  Demosthenes,  sed  multb  nobiliorem 
esse,  et  maiori  maiestate.  quae  quidem  actio,  si  quidem  non  habet  totnm  snnm 
omamentnm  in  pronnnciatione,  per  alia  hand  multum  renidet:  quanquam 
ipse  Tullius  oonatus  sit  ostendere,  actionem  et  pronunciationem  idem  esse."— 
Mpist.  Olympia,  p.  65. 

Page  111.    G. 

Among  the  tracts  of  his  writing  Giulio  di  Milano  mentions  Due  trattati 
della  propriety  di  Dio.  Due  trattati  della  confessione.  Due  trattati  de  '1  modo 
di  conoscere  Gesii  e  il  fedele  da  V  empio.  Cento  sermoni  sopra  ^li  articoli  de 
la  fede.  Dichiarationi  sui  Salmi.  Dichiarationi  su  Paolo.  Dispute  contra 
r  Inquisitione.  Consolationi  ai  suoi  parenti  sopra  i  casi  suoi.  Avvisi  de  le 
cose  de  la  sua  vita. 

A  very  rare  book,  fotmd  in  the  library  of  Zurich,  contains  some  tracts  by 
Scipione  Calandrini  of  Lucca,  on  heresy,  and  by  Bernardino  Ochino  on  pur- 
gatoiy ;  and  JEsortatione  al  Martirio,  di  Giulio  di  Milano  riveduta  e  stampata. 
Vi  sono  agffiunti  molti  cose  necessarie  di  sapere  a  nostri  tempi  come  vedrai 
ne  1  Yolta  de  '1  foglio. 

Quieunq.  vuli  uguime,  ahneget  aemettpaum  et  toilet  erueem  Suam  ae  Seguatur  me.  Jfare.S, 
Garde  enim  ereditur  ad  iutt^iam,  ore  autem  confeesio  sit  ad  salutem.  Bom.  10. 

Giulio  wrote  also : 

2.  Se  al  Christiano  h  ledto  fug^e  la  persecutione  p.  causa  de  la  fede. 

3.  La  passipne  di  Fannio  Martire. 

4.  Epistola  a  li  farisei  ampliati. 

5.  Epistola  contra  ^1'  Anabaptist!  scritta  a  una  sorella  d'  Italia. 

6.  Una  pia  meditatione  sopra  de  '1  Pater  noster. 

The  same  edition  of  the  Esoriaivme  al  Martirio  is  in  the  Bodleian  library 
at  Oxford,  bound  up  with  Dottrina  Vecckia  e  nuova,  and  some  pieces  of 
Curio  Secundo  Curioni.  In  H  Caialogo  of  1549,  published  with  notes  and 
annotations  by  P.  P.  Yergerio,  we  find  the  following  passage : 

"  H  Catalogo  segue  e  dice  Libretto  "  The  Catalogue  goes  on  and  notes 

eonsolatorio  ai  persepiittUi  per  la  A  consolatory  book  for  the  persecuted 

eof^essione  de  la  venta  JSvanaelica.  on   account    of  their  profession  qf 

Questo,  e  un  altro  libriocino  del  quale  JSvanaelical  Truth.  This,  and  another 

si  fa  mentione  poco  appresso  intitulato  little  book  which  is  mentioned  soon 

Dottrina  Vecckia eliuovayhd^Vihsxi  after,   entitled    The  New   and  Old 

Beggius  il  quale  quasi  tra  i  primi  Lea/mi/ng,  are  written  by  Urban  Beg- 

hanno  nominato  e  oondannatoi  e  anche  gins  ;^  it  was  among  the  first  of  thosd 

^  Bom  at  Argalonga,  died  in  1541.    See  Melchiore  Adamo,  p.  70,  for  his  life. 
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in  questo  ri  yede  la  loro  onideltik,  per-  which  were  noted  and  condemned ;  bo 

ci6  che  vogliono  ogni  giomo  affli^ere,  that  even  in  this  we  see  their  cmelty, 

e  persegnitare,  oacciare  in  ^ri^gionci  in  that  while  they  daily  afflict,  per- 

metter  in  galera,  mandare  in  nando,  secate,  throw  into  nrison,  send  to  the 

privare  deUa  dignitk,  e  della  robba  galleys,  banish  ana  deprive  of  their 

qnesto,  e  quello,  e  non  vogliono  pure  rank  and  property  first  one  and  then 

che  egli  habbia  dove  oonsolarsi."  another,  yet  they  will  not  allow  them 

any  means  of  consolation." 

Page  113.    H. 

"  Est  ass^avoir  que  le  broit  fat  en  juing  1635,  qae  le  pape  Panl,  adverty 
de  r  execrable  mstioe  et  horrible  que  le  Roy  faisoit  en  son  royaume  sur  les 
luth^riens,  on  dit  qu'  il  manda  au  roy  de  France,  comme  il  estoit  adverti  de 
r  horrible  justice  qu'  il  faisoit  desdictz  luth^riens,  et  neantmoins'qu'  il  pensoit 
bien  qu'  il  le  fist  en  bonne  part,  usant  tousjours  du  beau  tiltre  qu'  il  avoit 
d'  estre  nomm6  le  Boy  tres-chrestien ;  n^antmoins  Dieu  le  cr^ateur,  luy  estant 
en  ce  monde,  a  plus  use  de  mis6rioorde  que  de  rigoureose  justice,  et  qu'  il  ne 
faut  aucunes  fois  user  de  rigaeur  et  que  c'  est  une  cruelle  mort  de  faire  brusler 
vif  un  homme,  dont  parce  U  pourroit  plus  c[u'  autrement  renoncer  la  foy  et  la 
loy.  Parquov  le  Pape  jprioit  et  requ6roit  le  Boy  par  ses  lettres,  vouloir 
appaiser  sa  nireur  et  ngueur  de  justice  en  leur  faisant  grace  et  pardon. 
Parquoy  vouUant  suivre  le  vouloir  du  Pape,  ainsy  qu'  il  luy  avoit  mande  par 
ses  lettres  patentes,  (le  Boy)  se  modern  et  manda  ii  la  cour  de  Parlement  de 
non  plus  y  proceder  en  telle  riguear  qu'  ilz  avoient  (faict)  par  cy  devant."— « 
Jpwmal  a  v/n  Bourffeais,  p.  458. 

Page  137.     I. 

Epitaphia.    CsbUvs  S.  C.  in  Olympic  FulvisB  Morat»  iLiro$4»(ny, 

Qui  sparsam  uiolis  humum  viator 
Panchffioq. ;  stupes  odore  passim 
Fi'agrare  omnia,  jam  benignus  audi. 
Treis  nosti  Charitas,  nouemq. ;  Mosas 
Scriptis  per  celebres  vetustiorum : 
Queis  quantum  est  alibi  venustioris 
Artis,  vel  lepidee  eruditionis, 
Harum  pectora  nutriente  Phoebo,  flatu 
lUo,  quem  perhibet  chorus  sacrorum 
Yatum  de  setherijs  plaps  uenire, 
Consensu  tribuunt  pan  poetee. 
Hoc  quam  fort^  putas  tegi  sepulchro, 
Musarum  decima  est,  charisq. ;  auarta. 
Hanc,  qu6d  proeenitam  ferant  Olympo 
Yatem,  jPallas,  Olympiam  vocavit. 
At  cur  Fulvia  nomen  inditum  ill!  est  P 
Fulvi  scilicet  hsec  qu6d  instar  auri 
Explorata  malis  laboriosis, 
Et  fifttis  agitata  ssepe  duris, 
Auro  purior  attamen  reperta  est : 
Sen  fmutB  qu6d  avis  modo,  beatoa 
Inter  uiuere  ccelites  sueta. 
Terras  liquerit  ocyus  jacentes. 
Qa6d  vero  ingenio  valens  sagad 
Baris  dotibus  ingeni  puellas 
Inter  fulserit  eruditione, 
Castis  pnedita  moribus,  bonisq. ; 
Morata  est  ideo  uocata  vulgo. 
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Hano  CHBISTYS  dominus  dedit  Tideodani. 

Terris ;  at  simul  ac  flagrare  yidit 

Hanc  desiderio  aai,  repente 

In  coelam  rapuit,  sibiq.  jonzit 

Firmo  foedere  oonnubi  ligatam. 

Qui  cum  nnnc  placidam  capit  quietem, 

Consoro  perpetiia.beatitatis. 

At  tu  vive,  uale  din  uiator 

Yirtutexna.  animo  colas  probato, 

Qose  te  sota  potest  beare  ccelo. 

Olymp.  Moratee  Opera,  p.  249. 

Page  13B.     J. 

M.  Jules  Bonnet  in  bis  interesting  Vie  D*  Olympia  Morata  g^ves  the 
following  editions  of  Oljmnia  Morata's  works: 

I.  "Olympiee  Fulvise  Morats  mulieris  omnium  eruditissimse,  latina  et 
eriBca,  quffi  haberi  potuerunt,  monumenta,  cum  eruditorum  judiciis  et  lau- 
oibus/'    BasilesB,  1668,  p.  in  8o. 

II.  "  O.  F.  MoratsB  feminse  doctissimie  ac  plane  divinse  orationes,  dialogi, 
epistolse,  carmina,  tarn  latina  quam  graeca,  cum  eruditorum  testimoniis  et 
laudibus."    Basilese,  1562. 

III.  "O.  F.  Moratee,  etc.  Opera  omnia,  cum  eruditorum  testimoniis." 
Basilese,  1670.  '  Cette  edition  din^re  des  pr6c^dentes.  en  ce  qu'  elle  contient 
de  plus  sept  lettres  latines,  deux  lettres  itatiennes  et  deux  ^pitapbes.' 

lY.  "  0.  F.  Moratse  opera  omnia."  Basileae,  1580.  '  Cette  demi^re  Edition 
norte  le  m^me  titre  que  la  troisi^me,  dont  elle  est  I'exacte  reproduction. 
Nous  en  avons  fiiit  oonstamment  usage  dans  le  oours  de  notre  travail.' 

The  one  I  have  used  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list,  but  seems  to  be  an 
enlarged  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1562,  and  is  probably  No.  3  of  M.  Bonnet's 
list,  as  it  bears  the  same  date,  1570.  It  has  the  dedication  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
in  Latin,  by  Curioni,  dated  Basileae,  1562. 

Page  143.     £. 

"  lo  ho  sentito  e  sento  quel  dolore,  che  un  affezionato  ed  obligato  ser- 
▼itore  di  V.  S.  Illustriss.  sentir  possa  per  la  morte  di  Madama  Leonora,  si 
per  esser  mancato  un  lume  di  tanta  bonta,  si  per  aver  ella  perduto  un'  amore- 
volissima  e  vertuosissima  sorella,  amata  da  lei  quanto  si  potesse  amar  piu 
persona  in  questa  vita.  Ma  essendo  stato  il  caso  suo  preveduto  gia  tanto 
tempo,  per  la  lunga  e  grave  infermita,  nella  quale  mtendo,  che  quella 
fclice  anima  desiderava  sommamente  partirsi  di  qua,  ed  unirsi  al  suo  Beden- 
tore ;  ed  avendo  elhi  lasciato  quagg^u  una  etema  memoria  del  suo  Cristian- 
issimo  animo,  io  mi  rendo  certo,  che  Y.  S.  Illustrias.  con  la  sua  singolar  virt^ 
anderk  mitisando  il  dolor  suo,  ricevuto  per  tanta  perdita,  col  pensar  alia 
felicita,  che  deve  ora  goder  in  cielo  quella  bienedetta  anima,  dove  eua  prega,  e 
pregherib  sempre  per  lei;  la  qual  supplico  si  degni  tenermi  in  sua  buona 
grazia,  e  credere,  one  non  cedo  a  niuno  m  osservarla  e  riverirla ;  ed  nmilmente 
le  bacio  le  mani.    Di  Roma  il  di  15  Febbngo,  1581." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Page  163.    A. 

"  A.  M.  AoNio  Palbabi,  per  il  Principe. 

"  Son  molti  ffiomi,  che  per  una  lettera  vostra,  scritta  a  Yincentio  MarteUi, 
e  per  una  epistola  indurizzata  fk  me,  io  mi  conobbi  obligato  non  solo  di  ringra- 
tiarvi  con  le  parole,  ma  di  mostrarmene  grato  con  li  effetti,  e  dovendo  U 
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Martelli  in  quel  tempo  passar  da  Lnoca,  hebbe  in  oommesBione  da  me  di  far 
r  un  di  qoesti  nffitij  a  booca  con  voi,  e  1'  altro  ch'  io  mi  riserbava  ad  ogni  yostro 
oommodo,  offeririre  ^  ogni  volta  che  vi  Yoleste  Yalere  di  me,  e  delle  cose  mie ; 
intendendo  poi  da  Ini,  che  non  yi  havea  potnto  vedere,  non  ho  volato  mancar 
di  faryi  fede  con  questa  d'  nn  ottima  intentione,  che  tengo  in  benefitio  vostro, 
e  pregarvi  ne  &cciate  capitale  in  oeni  vostra  oocorrenza,  che  non  solo  lo  debbo 
fare  come  a  persona  della  qualits  che  siete,  (di  che  sempre  ho  udito  ragionars 
honoratissimamente)  ma  anchora  come  k  cittadino,  e  nobile  di  Salerno.  DoTe 
sempre  che  vi  sara  caro  di  venire  a  rivedere  V  antica  stirpe  vostra,  a  me  sarlb 
carissimo  di  conoscervi  presentialmente :  e  in  qnesto  mezzo  non  risparmiate 
me  che  io  non  mi  dimenucherb  di  uoi." 

Page  163.    B. 

"  AlLA  SiO.  PoETIA  BITA.  "  To  HIS  POKTIA. 

" Ma  perche,  se  par       " Bnt  if  it  pleases  Grod, 

Siacesse  a  Dio,  della  cui  volont^  with  whose  will  we  ought  always  to 
ebbiamo  restar  quieti,  e  contenti,  be  content,  that  onr  separation  should 
che  fosse  piu  lungo  forse  di  quello,  be  longer  than  necessary,  learn  in 
che  sarebbe  necessario  sappiate  in  this  interval  how  to  educate  our  dear 
questo  mezo  come  disciplinare  i  children,  so  that  to  our  great  pleasure 
nostri  chari  fi^liuolini,  si  che  con  and  mutual  benefit  and  advantage  we 
molto  nostro  piacere,  e  loro  utile,  et  may  show  to  the  world  our  affection 
honore  faociano  testimonio  al  mondo  and  solicitude  and  their  virtues.  As 
della  nostra  affettione,  e  diligentia,  e  from  your  youth  you  have  not  ex- 
della  loro  virtu,  poiche  Tisperientia  perience  enoogh  to  educate  them,  I 
per  la  giovane  eta  non  v'  ha  anchora  will  give  you  some  instructions  taken 
msegnato  ad  educarli,  vi  daro  alcuni  partly  from  ancient  and  partly  from 
documenti  cavati  parte  dagli  antichi,  modem  philosophers.  By  their  g^id- 
parte  da  modemi  Philosophi,  oo  quali  ance  you  will  be  sure,  with  the  grace  of 
ffovemandovi,  sarete  certa  di  poter  (con  Grod,  to  be  able  to  repose  in  an  nonour- 
la  gratia  di  Dio)  riposare  la  vostra  able  old  age  on  the  bosom  of  their 
honorata  veochiezza  nel  seno  della  loro  virtuous  youth.  The  subjects  of  educa- 
virtuosa  gioventii.  'E  perche  la  ragi-  tion  or  Jelle  creanza,  to  use  a  mater- 
one  dell'  educatione,  b  della  creanza  nal  phrase,  are  divided  into  two  parts, 
(per  parlare  oo  '1  vostro  matemo  vo«  conauct  and  learning.  The  one  is  the 
cabolo)  si  divide  in  due  parti ;  cio  h,  mutual  charge  both  of  &ther  and 
ne'  costomi,  e  nelle  lettere ;  V  una  mother,  the  other  more  properly  be- 
delle  quali  h  cura  commxme  del  padre,  longs  to  the  father  only.  1  will  there- 
et  della  madre;  1'  altra  piii  propria  fore  speak  to  you  only  of  conduct, 
del  padre;  parler6  con  voi  solo  dei  reserving  to  myself,  if  it  please  God 
costumi ;  riserbandomi  (se  pur  piaoer^  to  spare  my  life,  the  care  of  our  Tor- 
a  Dio  di  darmi  vita)  ia  oura  degli  quato's  studies,  his  infant  years  not 
studi  di  Torquato  nostro ;  il  (juale  1'  yet  permitting  him  to  be  placed  under 
infantile  et^  non  consente,  che  81  ponga  the  yoke  of  discipline.  I  say  then 
anchora  sotto  il  giogo  della  disciplina.  that  though  the  giver  of  all  ^ood  has 
Dico  adunque,  che  etiandio,  cue  il  made  them,  if  paternal  affection  does 
Datore  d'  ogni  gratia  ce  gli  habbia  not  deceive  me,  and  as  far  as  we  can 
dati  (se  la  patema  affettione  non  m'  judge  in  their  tender  age,  beautiful 
inganna,  per  quanto  in  questa  tenera  both  in  body  and  mind ;  yet  to  bring 
eta  si  pu6  conoscere)  belH  di  corpo,  e  them  to  the  perfection  we  desire  they 
d'  animo,  nulladimeno,  per  ridurgli  a  need  cultivation ;  for  as  there  is  no 
quella  perfettione,  che  si  desiaera,  OTound  however  hard,  barren,  or  un- 
hanno  oisogno  di  coltura:  perohe  si  fruitful  which  does  not  soon  become 
come  non  h  terra  si  aspra,  si  dura,  e  si  friable,  rich,  and  fertile  by  cultivation, 
infeconda,  la  quale  oolta  non  divenga  nor  any  tree,  if  not  cultivated  by 
subito  moUe,  fertile,  et  buona;  ne  removal  and  grafting,  which  does  not 
alcun  buono  albero,  che  non  essendo  become  wild  and  barren,  so  there  is 
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00  '1  traflportarlo,  b  oon  1*  innestarlo  no  mind,  however  natnralljr  rude  and 

Goltivato,  non  ritomi  sterile,  et  eel-  ignorant,  which  hy  continued  good 

Tag^o ;  cosi  non  h  ingegno  di  natara  instmction  does  not  become  civmsed 

rostico,  et  rozzo,  che  con  nna  Innga,  and   docile ;    nor  any  so    good  and 

et  buona  institatione,   et  disciplina  happily  disposed  that  it  may  not  be 

non  si  faocia  gentile,  et  docile,  ne  si  spoued  and  degenerate  from  its  good 

buono,  et  felioe,  che  senza  bnona,  et  inclinations To  you  as  a  woman 

diligente  creanza,  non  si  corrompa,  et  bdong^s  the  care  of  teaching  Cornelia 

degeneridalprimosnobnonoinstitnto.  aU  those  accomplishments  which  are 

A  Yoi  che  donna  sete,  il  pensiere  ornaments  to  the  beauty  of  a  virtuous 

d'insegnare  a  Cornelia  tutti  quegli  girl,  and  which  are  both  honourable 

essercitij,  che  a  virtuosa  vergine,  quasi  and  necessary,  which  I  know  you  are 

omamento  della  sua  bellezza,  e  yuth  perfectly  able  to  do  so.     Be  cheerful, 

sono  dicevoli,  e  neoessari  il  che  so,  che  and  relieve  the  tedium  of  your  hus- 

sapretefareperfettamente.Tinetelieta,  band's  absence  for  the  pleasure  you 

e  col  piacere,  che  pigliate  de  chari  take  in  the  dear  children,  who  every 

figliuoli,  che   o^pi  nor  presenti    vi  moment  remind  you  of  their  likeness 

rappresentano  T imagine  mia,  passate  tome.  Be  happy."  (From Augsburg, 

il  fastidio  della  lontimanza  del  marito  without  date,  out  it  must  have  been 

e  vivete  lieta.  D'Augusta." — Bernardo  written  in  1549  or  1550,  when  Tasso 

Tasso,  Lettere,  pp.  396,  403.    Ed.  left  Naples  with  the  prince  of  Salerno.) 
1558. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Page  188.    A. 

Pabrizio  Colonna,  the  father  of  Yittoria,  was  a  younger  son  of  the  ancient 
and  noble  house  of  Colonna,  which  traced  its  lineage  as  &r  back  as  1101^ 
when  Pietro  di  Colonna  took  up  arms  against  the  Pope  in  favour  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  Y.  The  origin  of  the  family  name  is  thought  to  be  derived 
eiUier  from  Columen  in  the  territory  of  Palestina,  or  from  the  family  residence 
at  Rome  near  the  Colonna  Tngana.  They  possessed  immense  estates  and 
lordships  on  the  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  spreamng  down  as  fiur  as  the  Appian 
Way.  They  lived  like  independent  princes,  coined  their  own  money  and  were 
free  from  all  acts  of  vassalage  except  the  first  investiture  accorded  them  b^ 
the  Pope.  In  1417  Cardinal  Oddo  Colonna  was  made  Pope  by  the  Council 
of  Constance.  The  election  havine  taken  place  on  St.  Martin's-day,  he  took 
the  name  of  Martin  Y.  During  the  fourteen  years  of  his  pontificate  he  raised 
to  its  hiffhest  glory  the  prospenty  of  his  family.  After  his  death  the  Colonna 
were  under  a  (uoud  for  fifty  years,  and  their  rivals  the  Orsini  had  their  turn  of 
papal  favour  under  Sixtus  rv . ;  Innocent  YIII.  made  peace  between  these  two 
powerful  fiimilies.  In  1486,  when  the  conspiracy  among  the  barons  at 
J^aples  burst  forth,  Fabrizio  fought  against  the  house  of  Airagon,  and  when 
Charles  YIII.  appeared  in  Italy,  the  Colonna  burning  to  recover  his  pos- 
sessions, Tagliaoozzo  and  Albi  followed  Charles  to  Naples,  but  when  the 
French  king  quitted  Italy  as  hastily  as  he  had  entered  it,  the  Arragoneee 
dynasty  sought  for  supporters  in  the  powerful  house  of  Colonna.  Fabrizio 
was  made  constable  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  alliance  was  sealed  by  a  marriage 
contract  between  Ferrante  d'Avalos  and  Yittoria  Colonna,  both  in  their 
infancy.  Her  mother  Agnesina  was  the  daughter  of  Federigo,  Duke  of 
Urbino,  whose  fieimily  were  celebrated  for  their  talents,  which  seemed  to  re- 
appear in  a  remarkable  manner  on  the  maternal  side  in  every  alternate  genera- 
tion.— Consult  Litta,  Famiglie  celebre  cT  Italia;  Coppi,  Memorie  Co&nnesi/ 
and  Dennistoun,  Memoirs  of  ike  Thuke  of  Urbino, 
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Page  192.    S. 

AU'  iBola  d'  Ischia. 

Superbo  sooelio,  altero  e  bel  rioetto 

Di  tanti  ohiari  eroi,  d'  imperadori : 

Onde  raggi  di  gloria  esoono  fuori, 

Ch'  ogni  uinro  lame  fan  scaro  e  negletto : 
Se  per  vera  yirtate  al  ben  perfetto 

Salir  si  pnote  ed  agli  etemi  onori, 

Qneste  piu  d'  altre  degne  alme  e  migliori 
y  andran,  che  chiudi  nel  petroso  petto. 
n  Inme  ^  in  te  dell'  anni ;  in  te  s'  asconde 

Casta  belta,  yalore  e  oortesia, 

Quanta  mai  vide  11  tempo,  o  diede  il  cielo. 
Ti  sian  seoondi  i  fati,  e  il  yento  e  V  onde 

Bendanti  onore,  e  V  aria  toa  natia 

Abbia  sempre  tepiprato  il  caldo  e  il  gelo  1^ 

Proud  rock,  the  bold  and  safe  repair 
Of  hero  blood  and  kingly  race. 
From  whence  such  rays  of  glory  shine 
As  quench  the  light  of  other  lands ; 
If  to  eternal  bliss  we  come 
By  yirtue  of  a  perfect  mould, 
Tnose  shelter'a  in  thy  stony  breast 
Would  sure  to  highest  ^ooa  attain. 
The  li^ht  of  valour  is  within, 
And  there  the  modest  virtues  dwell 
Of  beauty  chaste,  and  female  worth. 
Propitious  is  thy  happy  clime. 
To  bring  thee  honour,  winds  and  waves, 
And  air  itself,  do  all  combine. 
Tempering  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

Costanza  d' Avalos,  Duchess  of  Francavilla,  a  person  of  great  talent  and 
spirit,  was  chatelaine  of  the  island  of  Ischia.  In  ner  socieinr,  surrounded  by 
the  brave  and  the  learned,  Yittoria  passed  the  early  years  of  her  married  life. 

Page  202.     C. 

"  n  Cardinale  Pole  era,  o  per  opera  "  Cardinal    Pole,    either   through 

di  Marc'  Antonio  Flaminio  a  cui  ha-  Marc'^  Antonio    Flaminio,   who    mA 

veva  gran  credito  ( Compend.  M,  Ant.)  great  influence,  ( Compend.  M.  Ant, )  or 

o  perche  egli  come  molto  erudito  nelle  because  though  very  learned  in  human 

lettere  humane,  e  poco  versato  nella  literature  he  knew  little  of  scholastic 

Theologia  scolastica  di  questa  mate-  theolog|T,  was  on  this  point  so  wedded 

ria,  s'era  talmente  fisso  nella  justifica-  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 

tione  ez  sola  fede,  et  gratia  del  imputa-  only  and  the  moe  of  imputation,  that 

tione,  che  non  solo  per  lungo  tempo  he  not  only  for  a  long  time  held  this 

tenne  cosi  &lsa  e  Luterana  opinione,  false  Lutheran  opinion,  but  also  went 

ma  anche  andava  faoendo  famiglia  e  about  making  disciples  and  numerous 

scuole  numerosa  di  persone  piindpali  converts  among  persons  of  importance, 

et  empiendosi  la  casa  di  persone,  ser-  and  filled  his  house  with  servants, 

vitori  e  cortigiani   che   tenessero  1'  people,  and  courtiers  who  held  the 

\Ai&MO {Compend,  V.Polus).    Yoglio  same  opinions  {Coffipend,  V,  Polus), 

1  la.  II,  deOe  rime,  a  carU  52  ed.  da  OiolUo  1660,  and  ViecanH  Bime  di  Vittwia 
Oolonna,  p.  78. 

VOL.  n.  pp 
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credere   ch'^li   erasse    materialiter  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  he  erred 

massime  essendo  il  panto  oosi  sottile,  theoretically,  chiefly  becaoBe  it  wais 

e  difficile,  ma  nondimeno  diede  gran  such  a  subtle  and  difficult  subject,  but 

maravigliare   e  scandalo    ch'  essendo  nevertheless  he  caused  great  astonish- 

ej^li  uno  de'  Card^  President!  al  Con*  ment  and  scandal,  being  one  of  the 

siglio  di  Trento  come  si  h  detto,  <^nan-  Cardinal  Presidents  of  the  Council  of 

do  vidde  che  la  dottrina  di  justifioa-  Trent,  as  has  been  said;  for  when  he 

tione  era  conclusa  nel  concilio,  e  stava  saw  that  the  doctrine  of  justification 

per  promulgarsi,  con  quella  opinone  ch'  was  decided  on  in  the  Council  and  was 

egli  teneva  s'  infinse  (oomem  creduto)  about  to  be  promulgated,  holding  the 

d'  essere  aggravato  nel  braccio  da  un  opinions  he  aid,  he  feigned  (as  it  was 

catarro  e  partitosi  dal  Concilio  se  ne  tuought)  to  be  suffering  in  his  arm 

ando  a  Padova  a'  Bagni.    Questa  sua  from  cold,  and  left  the  Coundl  for  the 

partenza  per  cosi  lieve  causa,  et  in  tal  baths  of  Padua.    His  departure  at 

tempo  dieide  assai  da  sospettare  di  lui."  such  a  time  for  so  trifling  a  reason 

*— Adriani,  Suoi  Tempi,  Thuan.  Hist,  save  much  cause  of  suspicion  against 

t.  i.    Caracciolo,  m8.  Vita  di  Pa-  nim." 
olo  IV.  Chap.  IX. 

Page  207.    D. 

"  Morto  Paolo  III.  ai  10  di  Novem-  "  On  the  death  of  Paul  DI.,  the 

bre  1549,  Camillo  Colonna  col  favore  10th  of  November,  1549,  CamiUo  Co- 

e  coll'  aiuto  dei  vassalli  ricuper6  ad  lonna,  with  the  assistance  and  pro- 

Ascanio  assente  Paliano  e  le  altre  avite  tection  of  the  vassals,  recovered  Paliano 

castella. and  the  other  hereditary  castles  for 

*^  Ascanio  all'  epoca  della  morte  di    Ascanio  during  his  absence 

Paolo  III.  era  in  Yenezia.    Bitom6  '*  Ascanio  was  at  Venice  when  Paul 

poscia  a  Roma  nell'  anno  1550,  e  dall'  lY.  died :  he  subsequently  returned  to 

Ambasciadore  Cesareo  fu  presentato  a  Borne  in  1550,  and  was  presented  W 

Giulio  III.  il  quale  lo  accolse  cor-  the  imperial  ambassador  to  Julius  III. 

tesemente,  e  dispose  che  godesse  tran-  The  Pope  received  him  graciously,  and 

c^uillamente  i  beni   ricuperati." — ^Ad-  so  arranged  matters  that  he  enioyod 

nani,  Stuci  Tempi,  lib.   vii.    Coppi,  his  recovered  property  in  tranquilli^." 
Memorie  Colonnesi,  p.  309. 

Page  208.     E. 

"  Oratio  edita  per  Yictoriam  Colum-  "  Prayer  of  Yittoria  Colonna,  Mar* 

nam  Marchionem  Piscari».  chioness  of  Pescara. 

"  Da  precor,  Domine,  ut  ea  animi  "  Grant  me,  O  Lord,  ever  to  adore 

depressione  qu»  humilitati  mese  con-  thee  with  that  humility  of  mind  be- 

venit,  eaque  mentis  elatione,  quam  tua  coming  my  low  estate,  and  with  that 

postulat  celsitudo,  te  semper  adorem:  elevation  ofthought  which  thy  Migesty 

ac  in  timore  quem  tua  incutit  justitia,  claims.    May  I  live  always  in  that 

et  in  spe  quam  tua  dementia  permittit  fear  which  thy  justice  inculcates,  and 

vivam  continue,  meque  tibi  uti  poten-  in   that  hope  which    thy  clemency 

tissimo  subiiciam,  tamquam  sapien-  permits.    I  would  submit  mjself  to 

tissimo  disponam,  et  ad  te  ut  perfec-  thee   as  omnipotent,  be   guided  by 

tissimum  et  oi>timum  convertar.    Ob-  thee  as  the  all-wise,  and  look  up  to 

secro,  pater  pientissime,  ut  me  ignis  thee  as  the  all-perfect  and  excellent, 

tuus  vivacissimus   depnret,  lux  tua  I  beseech  thee,  0  most  compassionate 

clarissima  illustret,  et  amor  tuus  Die  Father,  to  purge  me  with  thy  bright- 

sincerissimus  ita  proficiat,  ut  ad  te  est  fire,  to  emi&^hten  me  with  thy 

nullo  mortalium  rerum  obice  detenta  transcendent  light,    and    may  I  so 

felix   redeam   et    secura." — Niimero  advance  in  the  purity  of  thy  love  that 

TV,  dal  codice  CasanateTue,  D.  vi.  no  earthly  object  shall  be  able  to  pre- 

38 ;  Yinconti  Mime  di  Vittoria  Co'  vent  my  resting  happily  and  securely 

lonna,  p.  cxlv.  in  it." 
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Page  209.     P. 

"  niastriss.  e  Bererendiss.  Monsignor  Obli^tiss.  Qnanto  piiL  ho  havuto 
modo  di  goardar  le  actioni  del  Reyerendiss.  Monsignor  d'  Ingnilterra,  tanto 
pill  me  h  parso  veder,  che  sia  vero  e  sincerissimo  Servo  de  JDio :  onde  quando 

Ser  carita  si  degna  responder  a  qualche  mia  domanda,  mi  par  di  esser  sicura 
i  non  poter  errare  segaendo  il  suo  parere.  Et  perohe  mi  disse,  che  li  pareva 
che,  se  lettera  o  altro  di  Fra  Belardin  mi  venisse,  la  mandassi  a  Y.  S. 
Beverendiss.,  senza  responder  altro,  se  non  mi  fossi  ordinato ;  hayendo  haute 
ogi  la  aUigata  col  Lihretto  che  vedra,  oelle  mando  e  tutto  era  in  un  pligho 
dato  alia  posta  qui  da  una  Stafetta,  che  yeniya  da  Bologna  senza  altro  Scntto 
dentro ;  e  non  ho  yoluto  usar  altri  mezzi  che  Idandarle  per  un  mio  de  seryizio. 
Sicch^  perdoni  Y.  S.  questa  molestia,  benche,  come  yede,  sia  in  Stampa,  e 
Kostro  Signor  Dio  Sua  Beyerendiss.  persona  guardi  con  quella  felice  vita  di 
Sua  S.y  che  per  tutti  i  suoi  Send  se  desidera.  Da  Santa  Catarina  di  Yiterbo 
adi  iiij.  di  Deoembre.  Serya  di  Y.  S.  Beyerendiss.  e  Blustriss.  la  Marchesa 
di  Pescara." 

In  a  Postcript  she  adds :  "  Mi  dole  assai  che  quanto  piu  pensa  scusarsi, 
piu  se  accusa ;  e  quanto  piu  crede  salyar  altri  da  naufrag\],  piu  li  exspone 
al  diluyio,  essendo  lui  fuor  dell'  Area,  che  salva  e  assicura. ' — ^Tiraboschi, 
Lett,  ItcU.  tom.  yii.  p.  43. 

Page  211.     G. 

1538.  Bime  deUa  diyina  Yittoria  Colonna,  marchesana  di  Pescara.  Parma, 
in  8. 

1539.  Bime  della  diyina  Yittoria  Colonna,  marchesana  di  Pescara  di 
nuoyo  ristampate,  aggiuntovi  le  sue  stanze,  e  con  dili^nza  corrette.  In  8, 
senza  data  di  luog^  e  nome  di  stampatore,  le  pubbiic6  Filippo  Pirogallo. 

1540.  In  Yenezia  per  Comin  da  Trino. 

1644.  Le  rime  della  diya  Yittoria  Colonna  da  Pescara  inclita  marchesana, 
nuoyamente  aggiuntoyi  xxiiii.  sonetti  spirituali,  et  le  sue  stanze,  et  uno 
trionpho  della  croce  di  Cristo,  non  piu  stampato,  con  la  sua  tayola.  In  Yenezia 
per  Bartolommeo  detto  V  Imperador,  in  8. 

1548.  Le  rime  spirituali  della  illustrissima  signora  Yittoria  Colonna, 
marchesana  di  Pescara.  Non  piu  stampate  da  pochissime  in  fuori,  le  quail 
altroye  oorrotte  e  qui  corrette  si  leggono.  In  Yinegia  al  segno  di  S.  Giorgio, 
per  Comin  da  Trino  in  Monferrato,  in  8. 

1548.  Bime  spirituali  di  Yittoria  Colonna.  In  Yenezia  presso  Yincenzo 
Yalgrisio,  in  4. 

1552.  Bime  della  signora  Yittoria  Colonna,  marchesana  illustrissima  di 
Pescara,  corrette  per  Messer  Lodoyioo  Dolce.  In  Yin^a,  appresso  Gabriel 
Giolito  de  Ferrara  e  fratelli,  in  12. 

1668.  Tutte  le  rime  della  illustrissima  ed  eooellentissiroa  Yittoria  Colonna, 
marchesana  di  Pescara.  Con  1'  esposizione  del  sig.  Binaldo  Corso,  nuoyamente 
mandate  in  luce  da  Girolamo  Busoelli.  In  Yenezia  per  Gioyanni  Battista  e 
Melchior  Sessa  fratelli,  in  8. 

1659.  Bime  della  signiora  Yittoria  Colonna,  marchesana  illustrissima  di 
Pescara,  oon  V  ag^unta  delle  rime  spirituali  di  nuoyo  rioorrette  per  messer 
Ludoyioo  Dolce.    In  Yinegia  appresso  Gabriel  Giolito,  in  12. 

1586.  Bime  spirituali  della  signora  Yittoria  Colonna,  marchesana  illus- 
trissima di  Pescara.    In  Yerona  appresso  Girolamo  Discepoli,  in  8. 

1692.  Bime  di  M.  Yittoria  Colonna  d'  Ayalos,  marchesana  di  Pescara,  di 
nuoyo  date  in  luce  da  Antonio  Bulifon.    In  NapoU,  in  12. 

1760.  Bime  di  Yittoria  Colonna,  marchesana  di  Pescara,  corrette  ed 
illustrate,  con  la  yita  della  4nedesima,  scritta  da  Giambattista  Bota,  academico 
eccitato.    In  Bergamo  presso  Pietro  Lancellotti,  in  8. 

1840.  Le  Bime  di  Yittoria  Colonna  corrette  su  i  testi  a  penna  e  publicate 
oon  la  yita  della  medesima  dal  Cay.  Ercole  Yisconti.  Si  aggiungono  le  poesie 
ommesse  nolle  precedent!  edizioni  e  le  inedite.    Boma. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Page  270.     A. 

Peter  Lombard  was  called  the  Master  of  Sentences,  because  he  had  drawn 
np  a  sort  of  theolo^cal  digest  from  the  Latin  Fathers.  He  was  bishop  of 
Paris  thongh  a  native  of  Lombard^ ;  his  five  books  of  Sentences  were  written 
in  the  vear  1172,  and  were  soon  used  as  a  text-book,  which  took  the  phioe 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  were  illustrated  and  expounded  by  divines  and 
learned  men  as  works  of  paramount  authority.  This  departure  from  the 
divine  rule  in  religion  prepared  the  way  for  a  more  subtle  claias  of  theologians, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  Abelard,  and  thus  the  scholastic  system  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel  wholly  cast  into  shade  till  the 
period  of  the  Reformation.  Then  as  now,  theologians  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  Biblici  and  SentenUarii,  those  who  took  their  relieious  belief  from 
Scripture,  and  those  who  allowed  human  inventions  and  opinions  to  be  their 
euide.  Thus  Peter  Lombard,  though  so  highly  extolled  by  his  followers,  was 
far  from  beinga  benefactor  to  mankind,  for  he  led  them  away  £rom  the  light 
of  the  Sun  of  Kighteousnees  to  a  land  of  shadows  and  subtleties.  The  most 
erudite  expositors  of  Scripture  of  this  period,  such  as  Gilbert  bishop  of  London, 
and  Hervey  a  learned  Benedictine  monk,  seem  to  have  had  no  idea  of  the 
simple  and  spiritual  meaning  of  Scripture. — See  Mosheim,  SccL  Sist,,  and 
Boger  Bacon,  Opp.  3faj,  ad  Clementem  IV.  Lond.  1733. 

Page  272.     B. 

The  ceremony  of  baptism  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  of  so  extra* 
ordinary  a  nature,  and  contains  such  a  curious  mixture  of  heathenism  and 
Christianity,  that  we  translate  a  part,  persuaded  it  will  be  new  to  the  generality 
of  readers. 

N.  Quid  petis  ab  Ecdesia  Dei  P  N.  What  do  you    ask   from  the 

church  of  God  P 

Pairinus  renpondet.    Fidem.  Ch^ather  answers.    Faith. 

8acerdos,  Fides,  quid  tibi  praestat  P       PHest.    What  will   faith   procoie 

for  you  P 

Pai^rinus  respondet.   Yitam  aster-        Chdfather.    Eternal  life, 
nam. 

Saoerdos,  Si  igitur  vis  ad  vitam  Priest,  If  you  wish  to  attain  life 
in^edi,  serva  mandata.  Diliges  Do-  you  must  obev  the  commandments, 
mmum  Deum  tuum  ex  toto  corde  tuo,  Jjove  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  th  v 
et  ex  tota  anima  tua,  et  ex  tota  mente  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
tua,  et  proximum  tuum  sicut  teipsum.    all  thv  mind,  and  thy  neighbour  as 

thyseli. 

Deinde  ter  exsvfflet  leniter  in  fa-  He  then  blows  gently  in  the  face  of 
ciem  iitfantis,  et  dicat  semel :  Exi  the  child,  saying :  Go  out  of  him  {or 
ab  eo  (vel  ab  ea),  immunde  spiritus,  her)  thou  undean  spirit,  and  give  place 
et  da  locum  Spiritui  Sancto  Paraclito.    to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Parauete. 

PosteapoUicefaciat signwnCrucis  Afterwwrds  he  makes  the  sign  qf 
in  frowte,  et  in  pectore  it^aniis,  di-  the  Cross  with  the  thumb  on  thefire^ 
cens :  Accipe  signum  Crucis  tam  in  head  and  on  the  breast  qf  the  child^ 
£ronte  4**  quam  in  corde  *ii,  sume  sayiftg :  Receive  the  si^  of  the  Cross  . 
fidem  coelestium  prsdceptorum :  et  talis  both  on  yeur  forehead  and  in  your 
esto  moribus,  ut  templum  Dei  jam  heart ;  be  faithful  to  the  heavenly 
esse  possis.  precepts,  and  let  such  be  your  life, 

that  you  mav  be  henceforth  in  the 
temple  of  Gk)a. 
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J  A  prayer  in  Latin  followB,  and  then  the  Priest,  patting  his  hand  on  the 
of  the  child,  prays  that  all  blindness  of  heart  may  be  expelled  and  the 
chains  of  Satan  broken  with  which  he  was  bound.] 

Deinde  Saoerdos  henedicat  salem,  Then  the  Priest  blesses  the  salt, 

quod    semel    henedictum   alias    ad  which  when  once  blessed  may  serve 

eundem  usum  deservire  potest.  again  for  the  same  use. 

Benedictio  8aUs.  Blessing  the  salt. 

Exoroizote,creatnrasalis, in  nomine  I  exorcise  thee,  thoa  creatnre  salt, 

Dei  Patris   omnipotentis    4*^  ^t   in  in  the  name  of  God  the  Father  omni- 

caritate  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  potent,  in  the  love  of  onr  Lord  Jesns 

•fi,  et  in  virtate  Spiritns  ifi  Sancti.  Christ,  and  in  the  virtue  of  the  Holy 

Exorcizo  te  per  Denm  vivnm  41,  per  Spirit.  I  exorcise  thee  by  the  living 

Denm  vemm  ■!•,  per  Denm  sanctum  God,  4*1  hy  the  true  Grod,  ^^  by  the 

•{"y  Ac.,  &c.  ^^  GioA,  ^pt  &c.,  &c. 

Deinde  immittat   modicum    seUis  Then  he  puts  a  small  quantity  of 

benedicti  in  os  ird^antis,  dicens :  the  salt  which  has  been  blessed  %nto 

N.  Accipe  salem  sapienti»:  pro-  the  chilSs  mouth,  saying:  Beceive 

pitiatio  sit  tibi  in  vitam  eetemam.  JR.  the  salt  of  wisdom :  may  it  be  a  propiti* 

Amen.  ation  for  thee  unto  life  eternal.  Amen. 

Saoerdos.  Pax  tibi.    JR.    Et  cum  Priest.    Peace    be    to   you.      J?, 

spiritu  tuo.  And  with  thy  spirit. 

Oremus.  Let  us  pray. 

[Then  follows  a  Prayer,  and  the  ceremony  continues,] 

Exorcizo  te,  immunde  spiritus,  in  I  exorcise  thee,  unclean  spirit,  in 

nomine   Patris    ^,   et   Filii   ^,   et  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son, 

Spiritus  41  Sancti,  ut  exeas,  et  rec^das  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  go  forth  and 

ab  hoc  famulo  Dei  N. :  ipse  enim  tibi  depart  from  this  servant  of  God.    N. 

imperat,  maledicte  damnate,  qui  jpedi-  He  that  commandeth  thee,  thou  cursed 

bus  super  mare  ambulavit,  et  Petro  and  damned,  is  the  same  who  walked 

mergenti  dexteram  porrexit,  &c.  on  the  sea,  and  who  stretched  forth 

the  ri^ht  hand  to  Peter  when  sinking. 

Hie  pollice  in  flronte  signal  inr  With  the  thumb  he  signs  the  child 

fantem,    dicens:     Et    hoc    si^um  on  the  forehead  with  the  sign  qf  the 

sanctsB  Crucis  41,  quod  nos  fronti  ejus  Cross,  saying :  This  sim  of  the  holy 

damns,  tu,  maledicte  diabole,  num-  Cross  4*>  which  we  mark  on  this  fore- 

quam  audeas  violare.    Per  eumdem  head,  dare  not,  thou  cursed  devil,  to 

Christum    Dominum    nostrum.    B.  violate.     By   the   same  Christ  our 

Amen.  Lord.    B.    Amen. 

Mox  imponit  manum  super  caput  He  then  puts  his  hand  on  the  head 

ii^antis,  et  dicit :  qfthe  child,  and  says : 

Oremus.  Let  us  pray. 
[Then  follows  a  Prayer.] 

Postea  Sacerdos  imponit  extremam       Then  the  Priest  lays  upon  the  child 

partem  stoke  super  infantem,  et  in-  the  end  qf  his  surplice,  and  intro' 

troducit  eum  in  Bcclesiam,  dicens:  duces  him  into  the  Church,  saying: 

N.  Ingredere  templum  Dei,  ut  ha-  N.  Enter  into  the  temple  of  Goa,  that 

beas  partem  cum  Christo  in  vitam  thou  mayest  have  a  share  with  Christ 

setemam.    B.  Amen.  in  eternal  life.    B.    Amen. 

Saving  entered  the  body  of  the  church  the  Priest  repeats  the  Creed  and 
rd's  Prayer,  and  the  undean  spirit  is  again  exorcised.] 

Postea   Bacerdos   digito  acdpiat       Then  the  Priest,  with  the  saliva 

de  saliva  oris  sui,  et  tangat  aures  qf  his  mouth,  touches  the  ears  and 

et    nares    ittfantis :    tangendo    vero  the  nose  qf  the  child,  touching  both 

aurem  dexteram,  et  sinistram,  dicat :  the  right  and  Iqft  ears,  saying :  Eph- 

Ephpheta,  quod  est,  Adaperire :  deinde  phata,  that  is,  be  opened ;  then  he 

tangit   nares,    dicens :     In    odorem  touches  the  nose,  saying :  In  odour  of 

suavitatis.  Tu  autem  e£^^are,  diabole ;  sweetness.    Fly  thou  devil ;  for  the 

appropinquabit  enim  judicium  Dei.  judgment  of  God  approaches. 
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Pogtea    interrogat    haptizcMdum  He  then  interrogates  the  candidate 

nominatim,  dicens :    N.  Abrenimtias  for  baptism  by  ruime,  ea^fing :  N.  Do 

SatansB  P  you  renounce  Satan  P 

JRegpondet  Patriniu,   Abrenuntio.  2Jhe  QodfaJther  re^^Ues,  I  renonnoe. 

Sacerd.   Et  omnibuB  operibus  ejus  P  Priest,    And  all  his  works  P 

Patrinus.    Abrenuntio.  Godfather.    I  renonnoe. 

Sacerdos,  Et  omnibus  pompis  ejus  P  Priest,    And  all  bis  pomps  P 

PatriniM,    Abrenuntio.  Chdfather,    I  renounce. 

Deinde  Sacerdos    irdingit  poUi-  Then  the  Priest  dips  his  thumb  in 

eem  in  oleo  Catechwmenorum,  et  in^  the  oil  oftheCaitechwmens,  and  anoints 

fantem    wngit    in  j>ectore,  et  inter  the  infant  on  the  breast  and  between 

scapulas  in  modum  Crucis,  dicens :  the  snoulders  in  the  form  of  a  Cross, 

Ego  te  linio  iIi  oleo  salutis  in  Cbristo  saving,  I  anoint  you  with  the  oil  of 

Jesu  Domino  nostro,  ut  habeas  vitam  salvation,  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord, 

setemiun.    It,  Amen.  that  you  may  have  eternal  lift.    JR, 

Amen. 

Hie  deponit  stolam  vioUteeam,  et  Here  he  lays  aside  the  violet  stole 

sumit  aliam  cUbi  coloris,  a/nd  puts  on  one  of  a  white  colour. 

Subinde  pollicem  et  inuncta  loca  After  wiping  his  thumb  and  the 

ahstergit  bombacio,  vel   re  simili :  anointed  parts  with  cotton,  or  some^ 

et  interrogat  expresso  nomine  bap'  thing  similar ,  he  asks  by  what  name 

tizandum,  Patrino  respondente,  the  child  is  to  be  bapt&ed,  and  the 

Ghdfather  answers, 

[The  Godfather  is  then  asked  whether  he  believes  in  the  several  articles  of 
the  Creed  P  to  each  of  which  he  answers.  Credo.] 

Subinde    expresso  nomine  bapti-        When  the  name  is  given  the  Priest 

zandi  Sacerdos  dicit :   N,  Vis  bap-  says,  N,  Wilt  thou  w  baptised  P 
tizari  P  The  Godfather  answers,  I  wiU. 

JRespondit  Patrinus.    Yolo. 

The  child  is  then  baptised  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  by  sprinkling  water  in  the  form  of  a  cross  three  times  on  the 
chila,  or  if  by  immersion  by  dipping  it  three  times.  After  the  infant  is 
baptised  the  priest  dips  his  thumb  into  the  holy  oil  and  anoints  the  child 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  saying : 

Deus   omnipotens.   Pater    Domini       God  Omnipotent,  the  Father  of  our 

nostri  Jesu  Christi,  qui  te  regeneravit  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  regene- 

ex  aqua  et   Spiritu    Sancto,   quique  rated  thee  with  water  and  the  Holy 

dedit  tibi  remissionem  omnium  pecca-  Spirit,  who  gives  thee  remission  for 

torum,  {hie  inungit)  ipse   te  liniat  all  sins  {here  he  anoints),  anoint  thee 

Chrismate  salutis  ^  in  eodem  Christo  with  the  chrism  of  salvation,  in  the 

Jesu  Domino  nostro  in  vitam  eeter-  same  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  unto 

nam.    JR,    Amen.  eternal  life. 

A  white  linen  cloth  is  then  put  on  the  head  of  the  child  as  an  emblem  of 
the  white  vesture  and  immaculate  purity  of  those  who  appear  before  God  and 
who  attain  eternal  life. 

A  lighted  candle  is  given  either  to  the  child  or  to  the  Godfather  to 
hold,  signifying  the  ardour  with  which  the  newly  baptized  is  to  keep  the  com- 
mands of  God  and  the  grace  conferred  at  baptism.  The  service  closes  by  the 
priest  saying,  "  Go  in  peace,  and  God  be  with  you."— -i?»A<a2e  Somanwn 
Pauli  V,  Pontif  Max,    Bassani,  1834 

Page  300.     C. 

GKrolamo  Seripando  was  bom  at  Troja  in  1493,  died  at  Trent  in  1563,  was 
of  good  descent  by  both  parents,  Ferdinando  Seripando  and  Luigia  Galeotta. 
He  early  entered  the  Aueustine  order,  and  was  the  secretary  of  Cardinal  Egidio 
of  Yiteroo ;  he  was  extolled  both  as  a  preacher  and  for  l^e  exemplary  manner 
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in  which  he  filled  various  offices,  till  in  1539  he  was  elected  general  of  his 
order.  He  was  afterwards  present  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  he  shewed 
a  great  desire  to  unite  opposite  narties,  and  reasoned  with  much  erudition  on 
controversial  questions.  After  Deing  general  of  his  order  for  twelve  years  he 
laid  down  this  office  in  1551,  and  retired  to  Posilippo  to  devote  himself  ex- 
clusiyely  to  his  heloved  studies.  In  1553  he  was  sent  hy  the  J^eapolitans  on 
an  embassy  to  Charles  Y.  The  Emperor  conferred  on  him  the  archbishopric 
of  Salerno,  and  in  1554  he  took  possession  of  his  see,  and  began  to  make  wnat 
reforms  he  thought  practicable,  by  assembling  a  synod,  reforming  his  clergy, 
and  repairing  the  churches :  the  more  excellent  way  of  preaching  Christ  to  an 
ignorant  mmtitude,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with.  In 
1561  be  was  enrolled  amone  the  cardinals  of  the  Sacred  College,  and  united 
with  those  who  wished  to  ]^aoe  Paul  Manutio  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  print* 
ing-press  at  Rome.  He  was  named  one  of  the  presidents  of  toe  Council  of 
Trent,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  persons  employea  in  drawing  up  the  decrees 
and  canons  of  that  celebrated  Council.  The  other  legates.  Cardinals  (Ao  and 
Simonetta,  wrote  to  Cardinal  Borromeo,  that  "  he  was  expecting  the  moment 
when  God  would  call  him,  with  so  much  tranquillity  that  it  was  wonderful  to 
see,"  9e  ne  sta  cupettando  V  hora,  che  Dio  lo  chiami,  con  tanta  gtUete 
<r  animo,  ch'  e  qucui  incredUnle  a  chi  nol  vede.  He  died  on  the  7th  March, 
1563. — See  Tiraboschi,  Lett,  Ital.  torn.  vii.  p.  266. 

Page  803.     D. 

Don  Fray  Bartolom^  Carran^  from  a  simple  friar  had  become  archbishop 
of  Toledo  on  account  of  his  services  to  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  crown  of 
Spain.  He  accompanied  Philip  II.  to  England,  was  a  distinguished  divine  at 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  was  present  at  the  deathbed  of  Charles  Y.  His 
memorable  saying,  as  he  pointed  to  the  crucifix  held  by  the  dying  monarch, 
**  Behold  Him  who  has  answered  for  all — ^there  is  no  more  sin,  nil  is  forgiven," 
was  a  serious  subject  of  accusation  against  him ;  and  his  Catechism,  in  which 
he  dared  to  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  doctrines  of  the  primitive  church, 
was  made  the  basis  of  a  lengthened  persecution.  Don  Fernando  de  Yald^, 
archbishop  of  Seville  and  Inquisitor-general,  the  personal  enemy  of  Carranca, 
put  the  Catechism  into  the  hands  of  various  divines,  who  universaUy  de* 
dared  it  to  be  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eome,  and  it  was 
condemned  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  (See  La  vida  y  sucesos  prdtperos 
y  adversos,  de  Don  Fray  BartoloTn^  de  Carranza,)  In  August  1559 
Carran^  was  summoned  by  the  r^^t  Dona  Juana  to  Yalladolid ;  on  the 
road  he  was  met  by  Fr.  Pedro  de  Soto,  professor  at  Salamanca,  who  told  him 
the  Inquisition  were  about  to  arrest  him.  This  proved  true,  for  on  the  20fch 
of  August  he  was  seized  in  his  bed  in  the  night  at  Tordelaguna,  by  Don 
Bodrigo  de  Castro,  the  regent's  messenger.  Fray  Diego  Ramirez,  and  the 
alffuacil  mayor,  with  six  or  eight  men.  All  his  suite  were  sent  away  except 
two  servants,  and  next  day  they  carried  him  to  Yalladolid,  not  allowing  him 
a  carriage  or  a  litter,  but  obliging  him  to  travel  on  a  mule  till  they  reached 
the  prison  of  the  Inquisition.  Among  the  archbishop's  papers,  partly  in  his 
own  handwriting,  there  was  a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ghuatians, 
with  some  passages  extracted  from  Luther  and  other  Protestants.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  his  Catechism  was  approved  by  eleven  divines  at  the 
Council  of  Trent.  (See  p.  303,  and  HUtoria  del  Concilio  de  Trento  escrita 
por  el  Seflar  Don  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  obUpo  de  la  Santa  igleeia 
de  Salamanca,  MS.  Biblioteca  Nacional.)  The  archbishop's  only  hope  was 
to  cause  as  much  delay  as  possible :  thus  t&ree  years  were  passed  without 
coming  to  any  conclusion.  He  denied  the  power  of  the  Spanish  primates  to 
tiy  him,  their  superior,  and  appealed  to  the  Pope.  Pius  iV.  decided  to  take 
the  cause  out  of  their  hands ;  but  Philip  II.  entreated  that  the  trial  might 
be  carried  on  in  Spain.    The  Pope  then  named  three  judges,  but  nothing  was 
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done  till  the  election  of  Pius  Y.,  who,  determined  to  uphold  the  power  of  the 
papacy,  ordered  Carran^a  to  he  sent  to  Borne  to  he  tried.  Notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  king,  the  archhishop  sailed  from  Carthagena  in  costody 
of  the  Inqnisitors  on  the  25th  of  May,  1667,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo.  His  trial  was  translated  into  Latin,  and,  strange  to  say, 
Pius  y.  thonc^ht  &yonrahly  of  Carran^a,  and  did  not  disapprove  his  Cate- 
chism, hut  he  died  hefore  pronouncing  sentence.  His  successor,  Ghregory  XIII., 
finaUy  overcame  all  ohstacles,  and  on  the  14th  April,  1576,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that "  Carran9a  had  drawn  had  doctrine  from  Protestant  writers,  and  in 
his  writings  had  used  phrases  of  douhtful  expression."  He  declared  the  arch- 
hishop suspected  of  heresy,  and  commanded  him  to  abjure  sixteen  propositions 
in  his  writings,  suspended  him  from  preaching  at  Toledo,  and  sentenced  him 
to  be  imprisoned  for  five  years  in  the  Dominican  convent  at  Orvieto.  (See 
Amhrosio  de  Morales ^  MS.)  After-  reading  his  abjuration  on  his  knees 
before  the  Pope  he  was  taken  to  the  convent  of  the  Minerva.  Next  day  he 
said  m&s,  ana  it  being  Easter,  passed  his  days  in  visiting  the  seven  churches. 
Such  unusual  &tigue  a(W  seventeen  years'  imprisonment  proved  detrimental 
to  his  health ;  he  was  seized  with  a  fever  which  was  aggravated  by  a  local 
disease,  and  on  the  2nd  of  May  his  sorrows  and  his  life  terminated,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  sevenirir-three  years. — See  Simancas,  MS. ;  De  Castro,  SpanUh 
ProtestarUs  ;  and  M'Crie,  B^tfomuUion  in  Spain, 

Page  313.    E. 

[Observe  note  3,  p.  313,  is  displaced ;  it  refers  to  Manuzio,  not  to  Morone, 
and  ouffht  to  have  formed  part  of  note  2.] 

Paolo  Manuzio  was  bom  in  1512,  and  died  in  1574.  He  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  his  father,  the  celebrated  Aldo,  when  only  three  years  of  a^, 
but  seems  to  have  inherited  his  liberal  and  enteiprisine  spirit.  Paolo  studied 
under  the  learned  Benedetto  Bamberti,  and  in  1535  he  reopened  the  family 
printing-press  which  had  been  so  long  closed.  He  afterwards  went  to  Bome, 
but  his  hopes  there  not  being  realised  he  returned  to  Venice,  and  formed 
an  academy  of  twelve  noble  youths  whom  he  instructed  in  literature.  In 
his  travels  he  visited  the  best  libraries  to  examine  different  editions.  About 
the  year  1540  he  separated  his  press  from  that  of  his  brothers  Manuzio  and 
Antonio,  and  printed  on  his  books  In  adihus  Paulli  Manutii.  We  find  by 
a  letter  he  wrote  from  Bologna  in  1555  that  he  had  been  invited  to  remain 
there  and  devote  his  talent  to  the  benefit  of  the  university:  a  handsome 
salary  of  400  crowns  was  offered  him,  and  nothing  required  but  that  he 
should  see  to  the  printing  of  books  most  useful  to  stiments  and  honorable  for 
the  city.  This  offer  however  does  not  seem  to  have  been  accepted.  In  1561 
he  was  invited  to  Borne  by  Pius  lY.,  who  wanted  to  carry  out  the  idea, 
suggested  by  the  Cardinals  Marcello  Cervini  and  Alessandro  Famese  in  1539, 
of  opening  a  magnificent  printing-press  in  Bome.  Paolo  Manuzio^  was 
established  in  the  capital  in  the  municipal  palace,  and  all  the  books  he  printed 
during  his  nine  years'  residence  there  had  Ajmd  Pavllum  Manuhum  in 
adihus  PopiUi  MomanL  His  career  at  Bome  was  somewhat  clouded  by  his 
bad  health,  and  under  Pius  Y.  the  position  of  aprinter  was  not  an  easy  one : 
he  left  the  capital  in  1570  and  retired  to  Venice,  but  was  recalled  by 
Gregory  XIII.  in  1572,  who  assigned  him  a  liberal  stipend.  He  did  not 
however  long  profit  by  it,  for  a  severe  illness  closed  his  earthly  course  in  the 
year  1574,  at  the  a^  of  sixty-four  years.  A  great  work  had  been  projected 
and  begun  by  him ;  it  was  to  include  everything  relating  to  Boman  anuauities ; 
one  part  only  was  finished,  on  the  ancient  laws,  and  was  afterwards  published 
by  Aldo.  Paolo  printed  several  collections  of  letters  both  in  Latin  and 
Italian,  as  well  as  his  own.  His  son,  Aldo  the  younger,  emulated  the  talents 
of  his  fiither  and  grandfather.  He  was  professor  of  Latin  at  Pisa,  and  after- 
wards accepted  a  chair  at  Bome,  and  removed  there  his  library  of  80,000 
volumes.    He  died  in  1692.— Tiraboschi,  Lett,  Ital,  torn.  viL  p.  163. 
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Page  819.    A. 

The  corroption  and  supentition  of  Borne  are  described  by  Caracciolo  in  his 
Life  of  Paul  iV.  as  being  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  those  who  tamed  their  atten- 
tion to  any  kind  of  reformation  had  a  most  herculean  task  to  perform. 

" Trovarono questi riformatori tanto       "These  reformers  found  the  city 

dissoluta  e  pieno  di  sceleraggini  la  (of  Rome)  so  dissolute  and  full  of 

oitta  che  oltre  a'vitij  camali,  alle  ra-  wickedness,  that  besides  carnal  vices, 

pine,  simonie,  et  altn  simili  peccati  de  robbery,  simony,  and  other  like  sins, 

quali  era  colma  vi  fu  anche  (cosa  spa-  of  which  it  was  full,  there  was  also 

ventevole  a  narrarsi,  non  che  a  com-  (a  thing  frightful  to  tell,  to  say  nothing 

mettersi)    quel    grande    ecoesso    che  of  committmg  it)  a  great  crime  whicE 

empiamente  si  commise  nel  Campi-  was  committed  in  the  Capitol  of  Rome 

doslio  di  Roma  dal  misero  popolo,  by  the  unhappy  people,  seduced  by 

sedotto  da  Giudei  e  da  negromanti  the  Jews  and  dy  the  necromancers, 

i  quale  persuasero  a'  Romani  a  far  who  persuaded  tne  Romans  to  make 

un  publico  sacrificio  al  Demonio  con  a  public  sacrifice  to  the  Devil  by  im- 

immolare  un  toro,  recitando  in  tanto  molating  a  buU,  meanwhile  reoitinjg 

alcuni  incantesimi  o  sacrileghe  parole  some  incantations  or  samlegious  wor£ 

affine  di  far  oessare  la  peste,  la  quale  to  sta^  the  plague  which  had  for  a 

per  molto  tempo  haveva  fatta  una  lone  tmie  made  great  havoc  at  Rome 

^an  strage  in  Roma  et  in  quel  d'  ana  in  the  neighbourhood." 

mtomo." — See  also^  Lettere  de  Prin' 
dpi;  Girolamo  Negri  a  Micheli. 


Page  320.    B. 
See  YoL  L  Chap.  Y.    Appendix  D.  p.  644. 

Page  326.     B2. 

The  title-paffe  of  this,  the  first  edition  of  Paleario's  Orations,  is :  Aonii 
JPalearii  VeruTani  Orationes  ad  S&natum  Populvmque  Luceruem;    ihe 

Srinter's  sign  is  a  stork  with  a  stone  in  its  claw,  and  below,  VincetUius 
lusdrcLcus  Lu/ca  excudebat  1561. 
This  little  volume  contains  nine  orations  delivered  before  the  Senate  and 
people  of  Lucca:  De  Concordia  civium,  De  Prudentia,  De  Optimis  Studiis 
Dc^nsis,  De  Justitia,  De  Fortitudine,  De  Temperantia,  De  Felicitate,  De 
Laudibus  Eloquentise,  De  Republica.  At  the  end  of  the  oration  De  Felicitate 
there  is  a  short  note  as  follows :  Vincentius  Busdracns  Lectori.  Dusb  orationes 
qusd  desiderabantur,  quarum  altera  De  laudibus  eloquentiffi  in  Gymnasio, 
altera  de  Republica  in  Curia  habita  est,  coUocandsB  sunt  ante  eam,  quie  est 
De  Concordia  ciuium,  deinde  cseterse  ordinatim  subsecuntur,  nouissim^  scripta, 
et  habita  est  ab  Aonio  ea,  quee  est  De  Felicitate.  There  is  also  a  preface  by 
the  printer  to  Senatoribus  optimis  Sepublica  Ltujensis,  commending  the 
work  to  their  patronage.    This  edition  is  very  rare. 
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Page  340.    D. 

The  ciiy  of  CoUe  did  itself  honour  in  the  year  1851,  by  patting  up  an 
inscription  on  the  house  which  Paleario  formerly  inhabited.  We  sul^oin 
a  copy  of  the  resolution  from  the  Municipal  Archives. 

"  Sotto  di  22  Nov.  1861.  H  municipio  "  Under  the  date  of  22nd  Nov.  1861, 

di  Colle  eman6  la  seguente  delibera-  The  municipality  of  Colle  issued  the 

zione  sotto,  No.  46.  following  resolution,  No.  46. 

"  Letta  la  officiale  della  Prefettura  "  The  letter  of  the  official  of  the 

di  Siena  del  6  Novembre  oorrente  con  Prefecture  of  Siena  the  6th  of  tiiis 

la  quale  si  richiede  il  voto  di  questo  month    of  November    having    been 

Municipio  circa  la  domanda  avanzato  read,  in  which  the  votes  of  this  city 

dal  G.  Pietro  del  Cipolla  tendente  ad  are  required  concerning  the  request 

ottenere  la  faoolta  di  porre  una  lapide  made  by  G.  Fietro  d^  Cipolla,  de- 

commemorativo  alia  casa  abitata  eia  siring  to  obtain  permission  to  put  up 

dall'  illustre  Letterato  Aonio  Pale-  a  coumiemorative  stone  on  the  house 

ario.                               ^              ^  inhabited  by  the  illustrious  LettercUo 

"  Considerando  che  il  fine  di  per-  Aonio  Paleario. 

petuare  la  memoria  del  luogo  abitato  **  Considering    that    it    is    always 

da  persona  nota  nella  Storia  lefcteraria  commendable  to   perpetuate  the  re- 

h  sempre  commendevole.    11  oonsigHo  membrance  of  persons  of  note  in  the 

dichiara  di  non  avere  da  opporre  per  history  of  literature,  the  Council  de- 

quanto  ^li  spetta  alia  esecuzione  di  clares  that  they  have  no  objection  to 

quanto  si  dimanda  con  silicare,  nella  the  fulfilment  of  the  request  to  put  up 

Porta  della  Casa  del  Cipolla  le  se-  a  flint  stone  on  the  door  of  the  house 

fiienti  parole :    Qui    abit6    Aonio  of  Cipolla,  with  the  following  words : 

ILEABIO.  AOKIO  PaLBABIO  LIVED  HEBB. 

"  Per  voti  fave  11,  Contra  1."  "  Carried  by  eleven  votes,  only  one 

being  contrary." 

Since  this  vote  was  taken,  one  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Colle, 
Sig.  Ceramelli,  has  pointed  out  another  old  house  in  the  street  opposite  as  the 
one  inhabited  by  Paleario. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 


Page  360.     A. 

Enea  Silvio  was  a  native  of  Siena,  and  a  member  of  the  Piocolomini 
family.  He  lefl  his  native  city  to  avoid  the  disturbances  of  the  town  during 
the  war  with  Florence,  and  went  to  the  Council  of  B&le,  which  had  been 
transferred  from  Paris  to  Siena  and  from  Siena  to  BSle.  This,  called  the 
eighteenth  General  Council,  was  chiefly  occupied  in  uniting  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  and  in  putting  an  end  to  the  Papal  schism.  Enea  Silvio  was 
at  first  against  Eugenio  lY.,  and  in  favour  of  Eelice,  but  afterwards  he  became 
a  partisan  of  Eugenio  as  the  most  suocessftd,  and  was  rewarded  with  the 
bishopric  of  Siena,  which  paved  the  way  for  his  election  as  Pope,  in  1458, 
under  the  name  of  Pio  II.  He  was  so  fond  of  study  that  even  after  being 
made  Pope  he  did  not  relinquish  his  literary  occupations,  as  he  considered 
books  more  precious  than  jewels.  He  wrote  a  long  dialogue  on  the  power  of 
the  Council  of  BMe  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Pope.  Among  his  sood 
works  were  enumerated  the  canonization  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  ana  the 
placing  the  head  of  St.  Andrew,  sent  to  him  from  the  Morea,  with  great  pomp 
m  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  He  died  in  1464  at  Ancona,  where  he  had  gone 
to  organize  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.— -See  Platina,  Vite  de'  Pontefici, 
p.  438. 
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Page  853.     B. 

John  Bogenhagiiis,  of  Pomerania,  bom  1485,  died  1558,  was  an  early 
partisan  of  the  reformed  opinions.  He  was  inyited  by  the  brothers  and 
successors  of  G^r^  of  Saxony  to  join  in  organizing  and  establishing  the 
reformation.  He  then  went  to  Denmark,  from  whence  in  1539  he  wrote  that 
the  desire  of  the  people  for  the  word  of  God  was  great,  and  that  in  the  winter 
time  they  assembled  before  it  was  light  to  read  the  Scriptares,  and  on  holidays 
they  had  religious  services  during  the  day,  and  all  temporal  power  was  taken 
from  the  bishops.  After  his  return  frt)m  Germany  he  went  to  Hildeeheim, 
where  he  was  employed  to  make  the  necessary  ecclesiastical  reforms.  When 
he  first  preached  there  he  gave  out  a  hymn,  and  was  most  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  tne  whole  congre«ition  join  him.  The  bishopric  of  Gamin  in  Pomer- 
ania  was  offered  to  lum,  out  he  steadily  refrised  it  for  the  third  time :  he  was 
at  this  period  sixty  years  of  age.  In  his  last  illness  he  was  much  in  prayer 
for  the  suffering  church,  and  retained  his  vigour  of  mind  to  th^  last,  repeating 
with  his  latest  oreath,  "  This  is  life  eternal,  that  ye  may  know  him  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent."  He  had  nearly  completed  his 
seventy-third  year.  Melancthon  wrote  his  epitaph. — See  Melchior  Adam, 
Vita  JBugenhoffii;  Seckendoff;  Gerdes;  and  Scott,  Hist  fjf  the  Ckwrchcf 
Christ, 

Page  854.     C. 

In  the  Archivio  Segreto,  of  the  Vatican,  there  is  a  letter  written  by 
Aleander,  papal  Nuncio  at  Vienna,  to  Cardinal  Cervini,  which  Pallavicino 
thinks  is  much  against  Vergerio :  we  give  an  extract. 

" Ke  manco   ho  yoluto       " Nor  have  I  less  desired 

far  intendere  a  S.  S.  le  parole  e  fatti,  to  convey  to  H.  H.  the  words  and 

che  r  ha  usato  in  luogni  et  cose  d'  actions  which  he  has  made  use  of  in 

importanza,  et  minaccie  contra  quella  places  and  circumstances  of  import- 

S.  Sede,  perch^  son  certo  che'  1  Rev>>^<'  ance,  and  the  threats  used  against  the 

Nuncio  m  Vinezia  ne  havra  scritto  Holy  See ;  because  I  am  certain  that 

qualohe  parte,  ma  hora  io  vedo  trattare  the  Aev<^  Nuncio  in  Venice  has  written 

de  r  honor  di  Dio,  ne  ho  voluto  far  something  about  it.     But  now  that 

motto  et  d' avaDtii^gio  advertir,  che  I  see  the  honour  of  God  concerned, 

circa  le  cose  di  C^rmania  sua  Santit^  I  am  desirous  of  saying  a  word  in 

non  presti  orecchie  alle  belle  parole  order  to  warn  you,  that  about  the 

di  detto  Vescovo  che  so  se  vorra  intra-  affairs  of  Germany  his  Holiness  should 

mettere,  et  produrre  lettere  et  dipinge  not  listen  to  the  fine  words  of  this 

Maris  et  Montes,  et  se  pur  S.  Santita  bishop,  who,  I  know,  would  like  to 

la  asoolta  nel  resto,  per  amor  di  Dio  int^rrore,  produce  letters,  and  tell  of 

non  se  le  oommunichi  la  sabia  pur  di  seas  and  mountains :  and  even  if  his 

una  syllaba  daquelloche  di^uahabbi-  Holiness  does  listen  to  him,  for  the 

amo  negotiato  perche  sama  perico-  love  of  God  let  him  not  communicate 

lissima  cosa, e  questo  sii  per  even  a  syllable  of  that  which  we  have 

aviso  dato  sforzatamente  per  causa  di  negotiated,  for  it  would  be  very  dan- 

r  honor  di  Dio  et  del  ben  publico,  gerous This  advice  is  given 

Prego  aDche  V.  S.  che  subito  letta  perforce  for  the  honour  of  God  and 

questa  per  se  sola,  et  cum  niun  altra  for  the  public  good.    I  beg  you,  im- 

prorsus  etiam  cum  <juelli  che  meri-  mediately  that  you  have  read  this  by 

tamente  gli  sono  nemici,  la  brusd  non  yourself,  and  with  no  other  person,  or 

perch^  io  non  habbi  scritto  il  vero  per  only  with  those  who  are  deservedly 

giustificarlo    nella   venuta    mia,   ma  his  enemies,  that  you  bum  it,  not 

perch^  non  e  honesto,  che  un  pari  mio  because  I  have  not  written  the  truth 

ger  ben  far,  entri  in  lingua  di  quel  to  justil^  my  coming,  but  because  it 

omo  et  bastia  N.  S.  cum  tutto  il  core  is  not  right  that  one  of  my  standing 

mi  raoommando.     Di  Vienna,  al  zii.  should  for  well  doing  be  exposed  to 
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Marzo,  1539." — Carli,  Opere,  t.  xv.       the  tongue  of  this  man :  enough,  I 

commend  myself  to  H.  H.  with  lul  my 
heart.  Prom  Vienna,  12  March,  1539. 

This  letter  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  secret  dealings  among  the  Cardinals, 
and  how  easy  it  was  to  whisper  away  a  man's  good  name. 

Page  356.     D. 

Cardinal  Federigo  Fregoso  was  a  Genoese;  his  mother  was  Grentile  da 
Montefeltro,  sister  of  Guidnbaldo  duke  of  Urbino,  his  father's  name  was 
Agostino.  Federiffo  was  the  brother  of  Ottavio,  Doge  of  Genoa  in  its  most 
troublons  times ;  ne  was  brought  up  to  the  Chiuch,  and  through  tiie 
influence  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Urbmo,  was  made  archbishop  of  Salerno  at 
a  very  early  age,  in  the  year  1507 ;  but  as  he  favoured  the  French  party  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  he  oould  not  get  possession  of  his  see.  He  was 
a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  and  wrote  the  Cord's  Prayer  in  verse,  a  poem  which 
was  thought  to  entitle  him  to  rank  with  the  best  poets  of  Italy.  After  the 
death  of  ms  unde,  Duke  Guidubaldo,  he  spent  some  time  in  travelling  from 
Bologna  to  Rome  and  Genoa.  His  brother  Ottavio  being  elected  L^ge  he 
shared  his  authority  and  honours.  It  was  observed  that  while  Ottavio  was 
of  a  very  peaceable  disposition,  Federi^  the  churchman  was  so  ardent  and 
impetuous  that  he  sometimes  allowed  hmiself  to  be  carried  beyond  the  limits 
of  moderation.  His  violence  fanned  the  flame  of  discord  between  his  party 
and  the  rival  families  Adomi  and  Fieschi;  but  his  military  genius  found 
a  more  legitimate  exercise  in  an  expedition  which  he  planned  and  commanded 
against  the  corsairs  of  Africa.  Ariosto  mentions  him  as  Federigo  Fulgoso  in 
the  forty-second  canto  of  his  Orlando.  In  1522  the  reign  of  the  brothers 
came  to  an  abrupt  termination  by  the  capture  of  Genoa  by  the  Imperialists. 
The  Doge  was  taken  prisoner ;  Federigo  escaped  by  sea  to  France,  but  was 
very  nearly  drowned  on  the  voyage :  he  lived  for  some  time  at  a  small  abbey 
which  belonged  to  him  near  Dijon.  His  letters  to  Bembo  and  Cortese  shew 
the  elegance  of  his  style  and  the  firmness  of  mind  with  which  he  bore  his 
adverse  fortune.  He  devoted  his  time  to  study,  and  frequently  eigoved  the 
society  of  his  firiend  Sadoleto.  It  was  probably  at  this  period  of  his  life  that 
he  wrote  the  pamphlets  which  are  attributed  to  him ;  one  only,  Tiraboschi  says, 
has  been  printed,  that  on  Prayer,  in  1542.  A  reprint  was  afterwards  issued, 
bound  up  with  some  tracts  of  Luther  on  justincation  and  faith,  and  was 
consequently  ^ut  in  the  Index.  In  1529  Federigo  returned  to  Italj  and 
lived  at  Gubbio,  and  in  1539  was  made  Cardinal  by  Paul  III. :  he  did  not 
long  enjoy  his  new  dignity,  for  he  died  at  Gubbio  in  1541.  It  was  said 
that  he  had  adopted  the  reformed  opinions  (see  Ital.  Itrform.  p.  262),  but  except 
the  publications  in  his  name  there  is  no  decided  proof  of  this  being  the  case. — 
See  l^boBchi,  LeU.  Ital.  t.  vii  p.  378. 

Page  357.     E. 

As  the  works  of  Marguerite  are  rather  scarce,  we  give  an  extract  from  this 
veiy  Scriptural  poem. 

Pere,  mais  quel  P  qui  jamais  son  enfant 
Ne  veult  damner :  mais  i  excuse  et  defend. 
Et  puis,  je  voy  n'  avoir  acousateur 
Que  Jesus-Chbist,  qui  est  mon  Redempteur : 
Qui  par  sa  mort  nous  a  restitu^ 
Nostre  heritage :  et  s'  est  constitu^ 
Nostre  advocat,  devant  Dieu  presentant 
Ses  merites :  qui  sont  et  valent  tant, 
Que  ma  grand  debte  en  est  sy  surmontee 
Que  pour  rien  n'  est  en  jugement  compt6e. 
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Hon  Redempteur,  voicy  on  bien  grand  caa, 
Pen  86  trouye  u  de  »j  bons  AduocaU ! 
Donx  Jxsus-Ohbibt,  o'  est  a  youb,  que  je  doy ; 
Car  Y0Q8  priez  et  plaidoyez  poor  moy : 
Et  qui  plus  est,  quand  poure  me  yoyez 
Be  Tostre  bien  ma  grand  debte  payez. 
O  de  bont6,  mer,  abisme  et  deluge ; 
I  Mon  pere  saint,  daignez  estre  mon  juge, 

Qui.ne  Youlez  voir  la  mort  du  pecheur. 
O  Jssus-Chbist,  dea  ames  vray  pescheur, 
Et  seul  Sauveur,  amy  sur  tons  amys, 
Mon  advocat  icy  vous  estes  mis ; 
Parlant  pour  moy,  me  daignant  excuser, 
Ou  me  pouez  justement  accuser. 

Marguerites  de  la  Marguerite,  pp.  69, 60,  ed.  1647. 

Page  859.    E2. 

We  give  an  extract  from  the  twelfth  Satire,  more  true  than  courteous. 

Oh  chi  vedesse  il  ver,  vedrebbe  come 
Piu  disonor  tu,  che  1  tuo  Luther  Martino 
Porti  a  te  stessa,  e  piu  gravose  some. 

Non  la  Germania  no,  ma  1  odo,  il  vino, 
Avaritia,  ambition,  lussuria,  e  gola 
Ti  mena  al  fin,  che  gi^  ve^iam  vicmo. 

Non  pur  questo  dico  io,  non  ^rancia  sola 
Non  pur  la  Spagnia,  tutta  Italia  anchora 
Che  ti  tien  d*  neresia,  di  uizi  scuola. 

Et  chi  nol  crede,  ne  dimandi  ogni  hora 
XJrbin,  Ferrara,  T  Orso,  e  la  Colonna, 
La  Marca,  il  Bomas^uol,  ma  piu  clu  plora 

Per  te  servendo,  che  m  d'  altri  donna. 

He  who  sees  dear,  must  surely  see 
That  thou  dost  more  dishonour  bring 
And  heap  upon  thyself 
Than  ever  Martin  Luther  can. 
Not  Allemagna,  no,  but  idleness  and  wine, 
Av'rice,  ambition,  lust  and  glutton  feeds 
Which  lead  thee  to  thy  near  approaching  end. 
It  is  not  I  alone,  nor  France, 

Nor  even  Spain  and  Italy  combined, 
Who  tax  you  as  the  school  of  every  vice. 
And  if  there  be  some  luckless  wi^ht 
Who  credence  will  not  fiicile  yield. 
Ask  Urbin,  Este,  Orso,  and  Colonna, 
Eomagna,  Marca,  and  all  those  who  weep 
In  serving  thee  of  spurious  race. 

Alemanni,  Opere  Toscane.    Lu^d.  1532. 
This  Satire  had  a  double  meaning,  for  it  was  equally  apj^cable  to  the 
personal  history  of  the  reigning  Pope  Clement  Yll.  and  to  the  Boman 
CaUiolio  Church  as  a  body. 

Page  869.    F. 

Giovanni  della  Casa,  bom  1503,  died  1556,  was  of  noble  Florentine 
parents ;  his  mother's  name  was  Lisabetta  Tomabuoni ;  he  entered  the  Church, 
oecame  Archbishop  of  Benevento  in  1544,  and  was  sent  the  same  year  as 
Nuncio  to  Venice.    He  displayed  great  zeal  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
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in  his  persecution  of  Yereerio  under  Paul  III.  Not  being  fayonrably  re- 
garded by  Jolios  III.,  ne  retired  from  court  to  Venice,  and  lived  in 
retirement  there  till  the  election  of  Paul  lY. ;  he  was  then  summoned  to  Rome, 
and  made  Secretary  of  State;  he  would  have  been  created  Cardinal,  but  death 
deprived  him  of  this  honour  when  only  fifty-three  years  of  age.  He  was 
considered  an  elegant  poet  both  in  Lann  and  Italian;  though  some  of  his 
poems  are  rather  too  free.  He  wrote  the  lives  of  the  Cardinals  Contarini  and 
Bembo.  His  life  has  been  written  by  il  Conte  Giambatista  Casotti.  Five 
volumes  of  his  works  were  published  in  1728,  in  4to.      « 

Yergerio,  in  his  annotations  on  the  Index  of  prohibited  books  by  deUa 
Casa,  says :  "  Pietro  Citadella,  forty  years  before  Luther,  pointed  out  that  the 
true  doarin"  ?^  ^^^  waTburiid  and  forgotten  ondersnDerstitions  and 
idolatries.  Nine  years  ago  he  was  cited  before  the  Nuncio  (della  Casa)  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Fresca  Oiaia,  where  he  is  still,  and  is  fed  on  bread  and 
water ;  in  vain  they  try  to  make  him  recant.  Though  now  seventy  years  of 
aee  he  remains  firm,  saving  he  is  content  to  suffer  rather  than  deny  the  truth 
mnch  God  has  revealed  to  him.  Can  those  who  wish  for  a  miracle  in 
proof  of  our  fiuth  desire  a  greater  than  this  P  Fra  d'  Albona  has  been 
m  the  same  prison  for  seven  years."  These  allusions  to  Reformers  show  that 
we  do  not  know  a  thousandth  part  of  the  sufferings  of  the  disdples  of  Christ 
under  the  unrelenting  persecution  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Page  380.     O. 

The  Index  of  1559  was  compiled  bv  order  of  Paul  lY.  who  ten  years 
before  he  was  Pope  sug^ted  tiie  idea  of  an  Index  of  prohibited  books,  which 
was  carried  into  execution  in  1549,  and  in  the  formation  of  which  he  had 
a  great  share.  Caracciolo,  his  biographer,  boasts  of  this  invention  of  the 
Theatine  Cardinal  as  of  a  ^ood  work  performed.  A  second  Index  was  printed 
at  Florence  in  1552,  a  third  at  Milan  in  1554,  and  a  fourth  the  same  year 
at  Yenice ;  thus  that  which  appeiued  in  1559  during  the  Pontificate  of  I^aul 
lY.  was  the  fifth  Index  of  prohibited  books. — See  Mendham,  Indexes,  and 
Gibbings,  Exact  Reprint  qfthe  Soman  Index  JExpurffatoriue, 

See  Postremtu  Caialogui  Sisreticorwn  Moma  coifflatus,  1559.  Con- 
tinens  alios  quatuor  Catalosos,  c[ax  post  decennium  in  Italia,  nee  non  eos 
omnes,  qui  in  Gallia  et  Fumdria  post  renatum  Evangelium  fuerunt  editu 
Cum  Annotationibus.  Pforzh.  1560,  Regiom.  1560,  Tubing.  1563. 

"Per  opera  del  do-  nostro  Padre  "By  the  exertions  of  our  father 

Paolo  4*0  fii  eretto  in  Roma  il  Tri-  Paul  lY.  the  Tribunal  of  the  Holy 

bunale  del  S.  Offitio,  fortissimo  ferro  Office  was  established  at  Rome,  that 

degl'Eretici;  et  egli  stesso  a  tempi  strong    arm    against    heretics;    and 

nostri  fu   inventore   dell'  Indice  de'  he  also  in  our  time,  being  a  zealous 

libri  prohibiti,  come  zelantissimo  della  advocate  for  the  holy  Catholic  fiuth,  in- 

santa  fede  Cattolica ;  e  li  padri  nostri  vented  the  Index  of  prohibited  books, 

come  legitimi  figli  del  S.  Padre  fecero  Our  fiithers,  like  faithful  sons  of  the 

scoprire  la  setta  di  Yaldez  a  tempo  di  Holy  father,  discovered  the  sect  of 

Scimone  Rebiba." — Caracciolo,  Vita  Yald^  in  the  time  of  Scipione  Rebiba. 
de  Faoh  IV.,  M8. 

Page  385.     H. 

CoKPBSSioN  OF  Faith.* 

"  We  believe  and  openly  confess  our  belief  in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  in  the 
Trinii^,  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  who  never  knew  sin,  nor  could  sin. 
That  he  was  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  and  rose  again  in  the  same  body  in 
which  he  will  appear  at  the  general  resurrection. 

^  The  original  is  said  to  be  in  the  Bib,  Cime.  Berne,  but  there  is  a  copy  in  the 
library  at  Zurich,  fixmi  which  I  hf%ve  extracted  the  chief  articles. 
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'*  We  acknowledge  tbat  Christ  is  gone  to  heaven,  and  sits  at  the  right* 
hand  of  God.  We  acknowledge  the  corraption  of  human  nature,  and  that  we 
can  do  nothing  good  till  we  are  reclaimed  from  its  natnral  tendencies.  Even 
after  regeneration  our  nature  is  weak  and  prone  to  sin ;  the  flesh  fights  against 
the  Spirit. 

"  We  believe  that  sin  entered  through  Adam  and  that  it  brought  forth 
death. 

"  We  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  both  before  and  after  the 
resurrection  of  the  bpdy. 

"  We  reprove  and  excommunicate  sll  errors  against  the  Catholic  doctrines, 
especially  those  diabolical  anabaptist  doctrines  which  Satan  has  scattered  to 
ruin  the  reviving  church  and  to  ensnare  the  weak. 

"  We  confess  according  to  Scripture  and  the  universal  Church  that  G<A 
has  given  to  men  two  laws.  The  one.,  the  natural  law,  common  to  aU.  This 
having  been  obscured  by  sin,  the  written  law,  that  is  the  decalogue,  became 
necessary.  But  our  imperfect  natures  having  failed  to  observe  it,  God  in  his 
mercy  provided  another  and  a  better  way,  by  which  we  may  be  both  saved  and 
justified ;  even  Jesus  Christ  who  suffered  for  us. 

"  We  acknowledge  nev^heless  that  we  are  bound  to  observe  the  written 
law  as  tiie  command  of  God,  though  the  law  of  Christ  has  freed  us  horn  its 
maledictions. 

"  We  believe  and  confess  with  Holy  Scripture  and  the  universal  Church, 
that  God  has  instituted  two  ceremonies  or  signs  called  Sacraments,  besides 
those  mentioned  in  the  Law — Baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  not  so  much 
for  the  benefit  to  be  derived  of  tne  givers  or  by  the  recipients,  but  as  signs 
between  God  and  man,  as  proofs  of  the  remission  of  sins  and  Uie  stability  of 
the  divine  promises. 

"  We  believe  that  Baptism  ought  to  be  administered  with  pure  water,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  without  any  of 
those  ugly  mixtures  (vnibraUamentt)^  of  salt,  oil,  and  spittle,  exorcisms  and 
conjurations,  which  the  Papists  use. 

"  We  condemn  the  Anabaptists  who  hold  it  necessary  to  rebaptise  converts, 
and  we  think  it  a  pernicious  error  to  disown  the  baptism  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  it  being  administered  in  the  name  or  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  nevertheless  we  recommend  those  who  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  to  have  their  children  baptised  by  those  ministers 
who  administer  this  ordinance  with  purity  and  simplicity,  as  we  hold  infant 
baptism  as  a  sign  of  their  being  received  into  the  (visible)  Church  of  Christ. 

"  We  achnSwUdge  every  assembly  where  the  word  of  God  and  the  Gospel 
is  preached,  where  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  held  and  the 
sacraments  rightly  administered,  to  be  a  true  Church,  though  it  mav  not  be 
a  perfect  one ;  in  contradistinction  to  the  Anabaptists,  who  acknowledge  no 
Church  which  does  not  claim  a  spotless  purity;  the  which  in  this  me  we 
cannot  attain. 

"  We  acknowledge  that  magistrates  are  necessary  for  the  government  of 
this  world,  and  that  God  has  instituted  them  for  the  preservation  of  good  men 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race.  All  Christians  are  at  liberty  to  fill 
such  offices,  but  those  only  are  fit  for  them  who  know  the  will  of  God  and  who 
are  guided  by  his  Spirit  to  every  good  work. 

*'  We  condemn  all  who  say  that  a  true  Christian  cannot  be  a  magistrate, 
and  consider  such  men  the  perturbators  of  society. 

"Besides  which  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  true  Christian  is  a  lover  of 
peace  and  union,  and  does  not  affect  singularitv  in  matters  not  forbidden  by 
God.  In  this  we  agree  with  the  ministers  of  the  Synod  under  the  dominion 
of  Venice,'  and  the  Helvetian  Churches  at  Zurich,  Bide,  Berne,  and  Geneva. 
Not  that  we  would  insinuate  that  our  faith  is  founded  on  these  churches,  for 

1  See  p.  590;  and  Situals  JRomamtmj  pp.  18, 19.         *  The  Orison  country. 
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we  desire  to  rest  only  on  the  Word  of  Gk)d ;  but  because  w'e  judge  that  so  many 
pood  men  can  scarcely  err,  and  that  in  these  matters  we  ought  to  esteem  l^eir 
judgment  more  than  our  own.  And  we  are  willing  on  this  account  to  submit 
ourselyes  to  their  admonitions  when  they  think  we  deeenre  reproof  or  connseL 

"This  is  our  confession  (then  follow  the  signatures):  Camillo  Benato, 
Oioyan.  Agostino  Mainardi,  ministers;  Qioyanm  Antonio  and  Filippo  Yer- 
spema,  elders.    Signed  18th  Jan.  1551. 

"  Paulo  Pietro  Vergerio,  minister  of  Yioo  Soprano,  and  ordained  yisitor  of 
the  Synod  of  Ministers,  and  Joannes  Portisella,  deputed  also  from  the  Synod, 
presented  this  confession  to  Camillo  Benato  in  the  presence  of  the  Itey^ 
Agostino  Mainardi,  minister  of  Chiayenna,  his  elders  and  brethren.  Camillo 
B&er  long  deliberation  signed  the  confession  in  presence  of  the  aboye,  with  his 
full  assent.  He  was  admonished  by  the  aboye-named  Yergerio  and  Pontisella 
to  keep  the  promise  he  had  made,  and  to  jjerseyere  in  unity  with  the  Synod, 
the  which  he  engaged  to  do.  Tlus  confession  and  reconciliation  was  referred 
to  the  judgment  and  opinion  of  the  Synod  by  Yer^^o  and  Pontisella." 

Yergerio  wrote  to  Rodolph  Qtialter,  at  Zurich  in  1551,  that  he  had 
reconciled  Camillo  with  the  Minister  and  Church  of  Chiayenna,  and  obliged 
him  to  sign  a  confession  of  £uth. — See  original  in  Bibl.  Civic,  Bemensis.  MS. 

Page  388.     I. 

Tiraboechi  says  all  Yergerio's  works  were  written  in  Italian ;  Bayle  that 
many  of  them  were  translated  from  Latin  into  Italian  for  general  circulation. 
It  is  yery  likely  that  both  are  right,  and  that  the  Latin  works  were  translated 
into  Italian  and  the  Italian  into  Latin,  to  be  spread  throughout  Switzerland 
and  Qermany,  as  Belatio  de  persecutione  facta  contra  Eyangelium  in  urbe 
Justinapolitanis  contra  libmm  cui  nomen  Flosculi  sancto  FrandscL 

Contra  librum  cui  titolus  Bosarium. 

Contra  librum  cui  titulns  Miraculus  Yirginis. 

De  Libro  cui  titulns  Luce  fidei. 

De  Librum  cui  titulos  Flosculi  Bibli». 

De  coronatione  Julii  III.  Pape. 

Quatuor  Liter»  sub  nomine  Bonino  de  Boninis. 

De  Statu  Boman»  Curia.    De  nugis  et  fabulis  Papea  Ghregorii  I. 

De  Idolo  Lauretano. 

Scholia  in  orationes  Cardinalis  Pole  ad  Cesarem.  IN'oya  editio  Libri  Cere- 
moniarum  Boman»  EcdesisB,  cum  Prsfatione  et  Scholiis. 

A  yery  full  catalog^  of  Yergerio's  works  are  giyen  in  Sizt,  Petrus  Paulus 
Vergeriu9, 1855,  too  long  to  insert  here. 

Page  389.    J. 

Epitaph. 

Beyerendis.  in  Christo  Patris  ao  Dn.  Dn.  Petri  Paali  Yergerii  olim 
Episcopi  Justinopolitani  Eyangelic®  Yeritatis  Amore  in  Ezilio  mortui. 
Tubing,  iy.  Ootobr.  An.  M.D.Lxy. 

Hac  ego  sum  Petrus  Paulus  oognomine  gaudens 

Yergerii  sancta  contumnlatos  humo. 
Qoi  Justinopoli  dicebar  Episcopus  olim, 

Legatus  nieram  regna  per  ampla  Papse. 
Attamen  abjecto,  mundus  quem  quaerit,  honore 

Cum  yera  amplezus  sum  pietate  fidem. 
Sic  yolui  notius  plus  Ezul  in  orbe  yagari, 

Quam  Praesul  patriis  impius  esse  locis. 
Pbtbits  eram  primo,  quia  te,  bone  Christe,  negabam, 

Pbtbub  eram  pascens  post  tibi,  Christe,  gregem. 
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Paulttb  eram,  qnia  te  contra,  bone  Ghriste,  fremebam, 

Paulub  eram  pro  te,  ChriBte,  ferendo  omcem. 
Yeboebius  mento  verffenB  dioebar  ad  orcum ; 

YBBaBBiXTS  Terpens  dicar  ad  astra  ^li. 
QoisqaiB  es  in  mentum  Christi  qui  fidu  ad  nmam 

Accedens  nostram  talia  vota  feraa : 
VergeriTS  f  Verat  qVI  CLarVs  EpIsCqpVfl  oLIM 

'mi  IVstlnopoLI  VIVat  In  arCe  polil. 

Page  891.     K. 

Mr.  Panizzi  has  printed  this  little  book  yerbatim  from  a  copy  in  Mr« 
Grenville's  collection.  He  says  the  date  \b  1564,  not  1555.  Haym,  in  his 
Noiizia  de'  Libri  Mart,  says :  '*  L.*Orlando  Innamorato  rifatto  da  Francesco 
Bemi  fu  stampato  tre  volte,  in  4to.  La  Prima  in  Venezia  per  i  Gionti,  1541. 
La  seoonda  in  Milano,  1542,  e  la  Terza  per  i  medesimi  Giunti  di  Yenezia, 
1545.  Thus  Yergerio's  edition  was  published  many  years  afterwards.  Pre- 
fixed to  the  Preface  there  is  an  address  by  lUHno  ai  Lettari  CriiHani. 
After  givins  the  suppressed  verses,  Yergerio,  under  the  name  of  Ilario, 
observes  as  follows : 

"  Yoi  avete  sentito  la  confessione  "  You  have  heard  our  Bema's  oon- 
della  fede  del  nostro  Bema,  il  quale  fession  of  faith,  and  that  he  ^ves  all 
da  tutta  Tonore  della  redenzione  e  the  honour  of  our  redemption  and 
salute  nostra  a  Dio  per  Jesu  Cristo,  salvation  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ, 
affermando  questo  esser  V  etemo  Ag-  declaring  him  to  be  the  eternal  Lamb 
nello  e  sagrincio,  e  1'  etemo  Pontefice :  and  the  eternal  High  Priest,  and  on 
e  d'  altra  parte  il  Papa  essere  Anti-  the  other  hand  that  the  Pope  is  Anti- 
cristo,  il  Dio  della  distruzione,  il  christ,  the  God  of  destruction,  the 
padre  delle  ipocrisie  e  delle  eresie.  father  of  hypocrisy  and  heresy .  Some 
Dira  qui alcun saviotto :  ^possibile che  wise  person  will  here  say,  'is  it  pos- 
voi  non  possiate  parlare  del  vostro  sible  that  you  cannot  speak  of  your 
Evangelic,  se  non  urtate  addosso  de'  Gospel  without  being  attacked  by  the 
Papi  e  della  Curia  Bomana,  dicendo  Popes  and  the  Boman  court,  and  re- 
parole tante  aspre  dell'  uno  e  dell'  ceiving  the  most  severe  reproofs  from 
altra  P      Bispondo  di  no;    che  non  bothP    Ianswer,Ko;  we  cannot  make 

Sossiamo  far  conoscere  la  purita  della  known  the  purity  of  the  doctrinetaught 

ottrina  insegnataci  dal  figliuol  di  Dio  us  by  Jesus  Clurist  our  Lord,"  Ac 
Jesu  Cristo  Signer  nostro,"  Sec. — See 
Panizzi,  Orlando  Innamorato  de  Bo" 
jardo,  vol.  iii.    London,  1830. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


Page  400.    A. 

There  is  another  book,  entitled  Paaquino  in  EHasi  nuovo,  which  passed 
for  being  written  by  Curioni,  but  it  bears  marks  of  Yergerio's  style,  and  has 
his  favourite  text,  Vi  dico,  che  se  questi  tacerafmo,  le  pietre  grideranno,^ 
Luc.  19.  On  the  first  page  we  find  ifuovo  ragumamento  di  Pascmirio,  e  di 
Miarforio,  piilpieno  eX'elprimo  cerea  le  cose  del  Cielo,  e  del  ^urffotorio 
e  de  V  Iitfemo,     Marforio  and  Pasquino  are  the  speakers. 

^  Jlf.  lo  non  credevo,  che  vi  fussero  M.  I  did  not  think  there  were 
diavoli  in  cielo,  ne  che  vi  fusse  bisogno  devils  in  heaven,  or  that  we  wanted 
d'  altri  avocati,  che  Christo.  other  advocates  than  Christ. 

VOL.  n.  Q  Q 
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P.  Oade   oavi   tu  qaesta   opini-  P.  From  whence  do  yon  take  these 

one  P  opinions  P 

M,  Fnor  di  mezzo  V  Evangelio.  M.  From  the  QospeL 

P.  Adunque  di  canonista  tn  sei  P.  Then  from  a  canonist  you  are 

fatto  oofii  tosto  Evangelico  P  qnickly  become  an  Evangelist  P 

M,  La  Dio  mero^ M.  Thank  God  for  it 

P.  Hor  dimi  il  loco.        ^           ^  P.  Now  shew  me  the  place. 

M,  Ohristo  dice :  che'  egli  h  la  via,  If.  Christ  says  that  he  is  the  way, 

la  verita,  e  la  vita.    Se  Cnristo  e  la  the  truth,  and  tne  Hfe.     If  Christ  is 

verita:  e  se  egli  h  giudice  de  vivi,  e  the  truth,  and  if  he  is  the  judge  of  the 

de  morti,  come  dice  la  scrittura,  che  living  and  the  dead,  as  says  the  Scrip- 

bisogno  h  quivi  d'  avocati  P   imper5  ture,  what  need  have  we  here  of  advo- 

ohe  Y  avocato  non  ^  per  altro  ordinato,  cates  P    For  an  advocate  is  only  em- 

che  ner  informare  il  giudice  de  la  ve-  ployed  to  inform  the  judge  of  the 

ritar  se  adunque  il  gmdice  h  la  verita  truth.    If  then  the  judge  is  truth 

istessa  che  bisogno  h  di  chi  gliela  itself,  what  need  is  there  to  tell  it  to 

dica  P  him  P 

P.  Se  io  ti  dir5,  che  in  questo  luogo  P.  If  I  were  to  say  to  you  that  in 

avocato  vuol  dire  intercessore,  come  this  passage  an  advocate  means  an  in- 

mi  risponderai.                              ^  tercessor,  how  would  you  answer  me  P 

M,  Paulo  dice,  che  noi  habbiamo  M,  Paul  says  that  we  have  Christ 

Christo  disegnato  avocato  dal  padre,  appointed   as   our    advocate  by  tlie 

peonche  interceda  per  noi  appresso  di  Father  to  intercede  for  us  with  him. 

tui.    In  un  altro  loco  il  padre  dice.  In  another  place  the  Father  says, 

Christo  essere  il  suo  figliuol  diletto,  Christ  is  his  beloved  son  in  whom 

nel  quale  solo  si  h  compiaciuto.    Se  alone  he  is  well  pleased.    If  Christ 

Christo  ^  disegnato  dal  padre  a  in-  is  appointed  by  the  Father  to  inter- 

tercedere  per  noi,  et  se  Christo  solo  h  cede  for  us,  and  if  Christ  alone  is 

accetto  a  Dio,  perche  vogliam  noi  oer-  accepted  by  God,  why  should  we  seek 

care  altri  avocati  P  other  advocates  P 

Page  406.    B. 

Girolamo  Zanohi  was  one  of  the  most  solid  and  disting^hed  theolog^ians 
among  the  Italian  refugees.  He  may  be  ranked  next  io  Peter  Martyr  in 
piety  and  learning,  and  his  life  was  nearly  as  diversified.  Of  a  noble  £unily, 
distinguished  for  their  talents,  he  entered  the  Canons  reenlar  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  there  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Ceuo  Martinengo,  the 
future  pastor  of  the  Italian  church  at  Geneva.  The  preaching  of  Peter 
Martyr  at  Lucca  directed  the  attention  of  Zanchi  to  tiie  Scriptiues,  and  he 
began  to  compare  them  with  the  fathers,  and  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church.  His  earnest  enquiries  were  followed  by  a  salutary  con- 
viction of  divine  truth  as  revealed  in  the  word  of  God.  fie  was  one  of  the 
twelve  monks  who  followed  Peter  Martyr  into  exile ;  he  went  first  to  Rhetia, 
and  then  to  Geneva,  and  was  at  Strasburg  when  Peter  Martyr  invited  him  to 
England,  bat  he  did  not  accept  the  invitation.  He  succeedea  Gaspar  Hedion 
as  Professor  of  sacred  literature  and  philosophy  in  1562,  and  shortfy  after  was 
married  to  the  interesting  Yiolante  Curiooi,  whose  early  death  he  so  patheti- 
cally bewails  in  a  letter  to  Peter  Mariyr  (see  App.  Q),  In  1568  he  was 
invited  to  Geneva  as  Pastor  of  the  Itahan  church.^  Zanchi  subscribed  the 
Augsburg  Confession  of  Faith  with  this  protest,  modo  orthodoxe  inteUigatwr. 
On  the  article  of  the  Lord's  Supper  he  made  the  following  remarks : 
"  The  very  body  of  Christ  sacrificed  for  us,  and  his  very  blood  shed  for  the 
remission  of  our  sins,  is  in  the  supper  truly  eaten  and  drunk,  not  with  the 

1  "En  1558  on  solicita  Hierome  Zanchius  pour  aco^ter  le  Minist^  de  oette 
Eglise  qui  ne  le  pent  faire  etant  engag6  au  magistrat  de  Strasbourg." — Arehivea  de 
Gen^s  MS, 
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mouth  and  teeth  of  the  body,  bnt  with  true  faith."  In  vain  he  tried  to 
promote  oonoord  on  this  much  ajgptated  point ;  contentions  were  yerj  fierce  at 
Strasbnrg,  and  the  Lutheran  opinions  so  greatly  prevailed  that,  when  on  the 
death  of  Agostino  Munardo  at  Chiavenna,  Zanchi  was  invited  to  be  pastor  of 
tiiat  flock,  ne  not  unwillinp^ly  made  the  change.  But  the  remote  and  nn» 
civilised  country  of  the  Gnsons  was  not  an  atmosphere  suited  to  a  learned 
theologian,  and  four  years  after  he  J^adly  accepted  the  invitation  of  Frederic 
Elector  Palatine  to  fifi  the  chair  of  Theology  at  Heidtiberg.  Ten  years  after 
the  Elector  died,  and  Zanchi  then  went  to  Tf  eustadt  at  the  reauest  of  Casimir 
Count  Palatine,  but  in  a  few  years  he  returned  to  Heidelberg,  where  he 
died  in  1690,  at  the  advanced  aee  of  seventv-five.  He  was  a  voluminous 
writer,  and  has  left  nine  volumes  of  Theolofi;ical  and  Scriptural  writings  behind 
him,  including  two  volumes  of  letters  pubUshed  at  Gkneva,  1619.  His  most 
celebrated  work,  J^  Dei  natura  et  de  tribus  JElohim  Patre,  Filio  et  Spirito 
sancto  uno  eodemq.  Jehova,  is  remarkable  for  its  soundness,  pieiy,  and 
erudition.  It  consists  of  two  parts;  one  lays  down  the  true  doctrine  and 
explains  the  mystery  of  the  Tnnity,  the  other  refutes  the  sophistical  argu* 
ments  of  unbelievers.    His  epitaph  does  him  justice : 

Hieronymi  hie  sunt  condita  ossa  Zanchu,  Itali  ezulantis  Christi  amore 
a  patri&.  Qui  Theologos  quantus  fuerit  et  Pliiloeophus.  Testantur  hoc  libri 
editi  ab  eo  plurimi;  testantur  hoc,  quos  voce  aocuit  in  Scholis:  quique 
audiere  eum  docentem  ecdesias.  Nunc  ergo  quamvis  hinc  migrarit  spiritu : 
daro  tamen  nobis  remansit  nomine. 

See  a  list  of  his  works  in  Melchior  Adam,  p.  162. — Consult  Gerdes,  Ital. 
Befhrm.y  and  M^KMe,  Rqfbrm.  in  Italy. 

Page  407.     C. 

Curioni,  in  a  letter  to  Olympia  Morata,  mourns  over  her  illness^  and 
communicates  to  her  his  domestic  sorrow :  '*  My  daughter  Yiolante,  who  is  at 
Strasburg  with  her  husband  in  conseijuence  of  an  unfortunate  confinement^ 
has  &llen  into  such  a  state  of  prostration  that  for  seven  months  she  has  been 
struggling  with  death.  For  a  few  days  past  only  she  seems  to  revive  and  to 
breathe,  and  I  hope  by  the  grace  of  God  she  will  recover,  as  I  have  myself 
been  restored  after  a  vezy  serious  illness."  The  hopes  of  the  father  were  in 
some  degree  realised,  for  Yiolante  rallied  sufficiently  to  be  carried  in  a  litter 
from  Strasburg  to  Bale,  and  stayed  some  months  with  her  parents  whom  she 
had  left  three  years  before,  but  she  never  recovered  her  strength,  and  only  lived 
a  few  months  after  her  return  home.  Her  affiicted  husband  wrote  a  touching 
account  to  Peter  Martyr  of  the  last  days  of  his  young  wife,  "  She  took  leave 
of  all  her  friends,  and  joyfully  contrasted  the  shortness  of  every  earthly  f^ood 
with  the  joys  of  etemi^.  '  Weep  not  for  me,'  she  said,  '  but  rather  rejoice 
that  I  shaU  soon  be  in  heaven.  She  frequently  fimcied  she  heard  her 
Saviour's  voice  calling  her  home.  Her  husband,  when  watching  by  her  bed- 
side, regretted  he  could  not  accompany  her  to  heaven.  'No,'  uie  said,  'not 
yet,  you  have  still  work  to  do  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  you  will  one  day 
join  me  with  all  whom  I  love.'"  After  her  death  Zanchi  wrote  to  Curioni: 
"  Dear  and  venerable  father,  now  is  the  time  to  show  ourselves  strong,  and  to 
apply  to  Christ  as  our  chief  consolation ;  now  let  us  fix  our  eyes  on  heaven 
where  your  sweet  saintly  daughter,  my  beloved  wife  Yiolante,  dwells  in 
everlasting  glory.  My  tears  blind  me,  and  the  deep  sorrow  of  my  heart  has 
scarcely  1^  me  strength  to  entreat  you  and  my  mother  and  sisters-in-law  to 
moderate  your  too  natural  sorrow.  I  hope  that  if  you  have  had  the  courage 
to  read  the  letter  to  Peter  Martyr  in  which  I  have  aescribed  this  heavy  triS, 
you  will  feel  some  consolation  in  knowing  all  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  your 
daughter's  mind.  I  try  to  console  myrclf  with  this  remembrance,  but  my 
gri^  increases  at  the  thought  of  having  for  ever  lost  such  a  sweet,  fiEuthfuI, 
and  pious  companion,  so  dear  and  precious  to  me.  May  I  be  enabled  to 
glorify  the  Loid  in  my  affliction." — M8,  Lib,  Bdle,  Jules  Bonnet,  Revue 
ChrHienne,  Mars  1866. 
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P«ge  407.     D. 

In  oomplianoe  with  Her  reoaest  Yiolante  was  laid  in  the  coffin  hy  her 
husband,  and  buried  in  one  oi  the  churches  at  Strasburg.  The  following 
epitaph  to  her  memoiy  was  put  up  at  B&le : 

llO.  M.S. 

Yiolanthi  Curioniffi  C.  S.  C.  Itali  F.  Coniugi  sanctiss. :  dariss.  oh  singula- 
rem  probitatem,  indusiriam,  candorem,  ndem,  amorem,  admirabilem  in 
longiss.  et  graviss.  morbo  oon8tantiam«  patientiam,  pietatem  incomparabili : 
Hieronymus  Zanchius  Italus  optime  merenti  msostiss.  P.  Tertio  puerperio 
eoque  infausto  ad  Christum  Jesum  quern  sinoera  ooluit  religione  cupidiss. 
concessit.  Cum  quo  vivit  beata  ilium  expeotans  diem  quo  suo  corpori  reddita, 
integra  immortalitate  firuetur.  Ann.  SaL  m.d.lti«  ziii.  Nov.  stat.  su». 
An.  XXII. 

Page  410.    £. 

AngelsB,  CcbUsb,  Felid  puellis  nobilissimis  castissimisque,  quarum  ingenium, 
candor,  industria,  pudor,  ^  pietas,  morum  ele^rantia  et  sanctitas  grata  Deo, 
multis  nota,  probata  bonis,  parentibus  jucunda  foerunt :  Coelius  Secundus 
Curio  pater  et  Margarita  Isaoia  mater  Itali  tribus  filiabus  pnBstantiss.  dulciss. 
carissimisque  ut  earum  ouod  mortale  fuit,  in  beatsd  Beparationis  spem  oon- 
deretui,  hoc  mon.  n.  Migrarunt  ad  Deum  in  max.  hujus  Urbis  pestilentia 
Mens  Aug.  Ann.  Sal.  Hum.  H.D.LXiy.   ^tat.  singular.  Ajm.  xnii.  xyii.  xti. 

Yivit  ut  exig^  lucens  in  lampade  flanuna 

Sic  nos  seitemum  vivimus  ante  Deum, 
Surgemus  vivse :  lachrymas  cohibete  Parentis : 

Quum  tuba  supremum  fuderit  alma  sonum. 

Page  412.     P. 

Agostino  Curioni  was  bom  at  Salo  near  Milan,  and  pursued  his  studies  in 
Italy.  After  the  death  of  his  sisters,  as  soon  as  the  plague  had  left  the  city, 
he  was  recalled  to  his  father's  house,  and  shortly  after  obtained  the  Professor- 
ship of  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  BAle ;  but  he  held  it  only  two  years,  for 
death  closed  his  career  in  1666.  Agostino  was  the  most  learned  of  Curioni's 
sons ;  he  left  behind  him  several  valuable  works  on  the  history  of  the  Saracens, 
of  America,  and  on  the  subject  of  hieroglyphics. 

Page  413.    G. 

Leo  Curioni  was  bom  at  Salo  in  1636.  He  studied  with  his  brother 
Agostino  at  different  Italian  Universities,  went  to  Poland,  and  joined  in  the 
war  against  Sweden.  He  afterwards  travelled  throughout  Europe  on  impor- 
tant £plomatic  missions ;  he  spoke  the  Latin,  German,  French,  ItaKan,  and 
Polish  languages  fluently,  and  was  verv  unwilling  to  leave  Poland  when 
summoned  by  his  father  in  1667,  but  the*  affliction  of  his  bereaved  parents 
made  him  obey  without  hesitation.  He  married  Flaminia,  a  daughter  of  the 
family  of  Moralto,  originaUy  from  Looamo.  During  the  religious  wars  in 
Prance  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  Guise  party,  and  kept  for  some  time  in 
oonfinement.-^ee  Tiucken  JBuch,  B&le. 

Page  414.    G  2. 

Hospes  mane  et  Disce  Non  CobUus  heic  sed  Ccelii  XttfM  immo  'XvfM 
spiritum  Christus  habet,  ceetera  nomen  vera  pietatis,  humanitatis  insignisque 
constantin.  Quum  S«fia  in  Q^^^q;  tunc  ver^  erit  Ccelius  Secundus  Curio 
Hospes,  si  didioisti  vale.  Reliquit  srtat.  avm  Ann.  lxvii.  Salut.  clo.lo.lxix, 
ad  viii.  kl.  Decemb. 
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Page  415.    H. 

Giovan  Niooola  Stnpano,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  life  of  Oelio  Seoondo 
Curioni,  gives  the  following  list  of  his  works : 

L'  Enoomio  della  noce,  a  youthful  production. 

Probo,  the  Dialogue  already  mentioned. 

n  Ragno,  on  the  providence  of  God. 

Delia  Immortalitii  dell'  anime.    D'  una  pia  educazione  ai  figli. 

Parafrasi,  on  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  John. 

Paradossi  cristianL    EsorSusione  aUa  Keligione. 

Orazione  sulle  buone  artL    Enoomio  degli  sorittorL 

Enoomio  di  chi  muore  per  la  patria.    Orazioni  funebrL 

Orazione  oontro  Antonio  Flonbello. 

Dell'  antica  autorita  della  chiesa  di  Cristo. 

L'  Instituzione  della  cristiana  Beligione. 

Delia  Dottrina  puerile  e  delle  Lettere,  libri  cinque. 

Grammatica  Latina.    Libro  del  perfetto  Grammatioo. 

Somma  di  tutto  1'  artifizio  nel  dissertare  e  nel  trattare. 

Dialettica.    Compendio  della  Dialettica  di  Perionio. 

Commentaij  oontro  Perionio.    Storia  della  gueira  Maltese. 

PasquiUo  estatico.   De'  pesi  dei  Romani. 

Continuazioue  della  guerra  Sabellica. 

Orazioni  di  Diogene  tradotte  dal  Greco. 

Bettorica  d'  Ermogene.    Nizolio  arriehito. 

Tesoro  della  Linfua  Latina,  corretto  ed  aocresciuto,  and  some  others. 

Amplitudine  del  Regno  di  Dio. 

He  wrote  also  a  beautiful  letter  to  his  Italian  brethren  on  conformity 
to  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome,  entitled : 

C.  S.  0.  Ai  Fratelli  i  quali  per  tutto  il  Regno  di  Babilonia  sono  sparse, 
grazia  e  pace  con  aocrescimento  di  Spirito. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Page  431.    A. 

In  the  translation  of  Niccol5  Balbani's  life  of  Galeazzo  Caraociolo  we  find : 

^  An  Tres-illustre  Seigneur,  et  plus  noble  encore  par  sa  vertu,  one  par  sa  haute 
naissance,  Gkdeazzo  Caracciolo,  unique  et  le^time  h^ritier  du  Marauis  de  Yioo* 

Car  encore  que  vous  ne  cherchiez  en  fisi^on  du  monde  1'  applaudis- 

sement  dee  hommes,  content  que  vous  Stes  d'  avoir  Dieu  pour  Spectateur  de 
v6tre  probit6,  et  que  ce  ne  soit  pas  non  plus  mon  intention  de  me  jetter  icy 
sur  vos  louanges ;  il  n'  est  pas  juste  neantmoins  que  je  laisse  ignorer  k  mes 
lecteurs  ce  que  vous  6tes,  et  qu'ainsije  les  frustre  de  la  grande  satisfaction 
oui  doit  leur  revenir,  d'  eotendre  qu'  un  homme  n^  comme  vous  de  famille  tres- 
illustre,  abondamment  pourvu  de  charges  eminentes,  et  de  biens,  et  ayant  une 
femme  tres-noble  et  tres-chaste,  et  d  elle  une  grande  lign6e  de  fort  beaux 
enfans,  et  mis  apr^  tout  par  la  joiiissance  d'  une  parfidte  conccMrde,  et  de  la 
paix  de  sa  maison,  dans  une  condition  tout  k  fiiit  digne  d'  envie,  a  bien  voulu, 
pour  dtre  enroll^  sous  les  ^tendards  de  Jesus-Christ,  quitter  une  aimable 
patrie,  un  pais  delicieuz^  un  ample  patrimoine,  et  une  demeure  asseurement 
des  plus  commodes  et  des  plus  pompeuses,  se  d6pouiller  pour  ainsi  dire  de 
r  6clat  d'  une  naissance  relev6e,  et  se  sevrer  de  la  douce  compagnie  de  pere,  de 
femme,  d'  enfaus,  de  parens  et  d'  amis,  pour  apres  avoir  renonc6  k  tout  ce  que 
le  monde  a  de  contentemens,  ou  si  Ton  veut  de  charmes,  se  contenter  de 
ramper  icy  avec  nous,  et  v  vivre  aussi  modestement  avec  le  commun  du 
peuple  que  si  jien'ne  Ten  distinguoit Mais  je  souhaiterob  sur  tout. 
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Tres-illastTe  Seigneur,  que  tons  prisseiit  exemple  h  vous,  pour  apprendre 
h,  renoncer  k  eux  memes,  ce  qui  est  le  solide  fondement  de  toates  lea  TertuB,  et 
proprement  I'  esaence  du  Christianiaxne,  et  voub  n'  igporez  par  le  pen  de  caa, 
comme  auasi  scay-je  que  voua  ne  lea  estimez  paa  ^ua)  que  j'  ay  aooofLtume 
le  faire  de  ceux  qui  ayant  auitte  leur  ^trie,  font  voir  au  bout  dn  compte 

JVL  ils  n'  y  avaient  pas  laisa^  leurs  mauvaiaea  aJBTectiona Je  prie  done, 
esuB-Ghrist  N6tre  Boy  a  qui  Dieu  le  Pere  a  donn6  toute  puisaanoe,  et  qui  eat 
le  depositaire  des  dons  de  V  Esprit  de  grace,  qu'  il  vous  oonserre  dans  une  longue 
prosperity,  pour  1'  avanoement  de  son  regne,  et  qu'  il  continue  h  triompher  en 
v6tre  personne  de  Satan  et  de  sea  organes.  Ce  sont  lea  vorax  qui  fait,  Trea- 
illustre  Seigneur,  Yotre  serviteur  et  frere  en  Christ,  Jban  Caltiv. 
Le  20  de  Janvier,  1666. 

Page  435.    B. 

Gtrolamo  Fraoostoro,  bom  1483,  died  1553,  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  eminent  physicians  of  his  day.  He  waa  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Pom- 
ponazzo,  but  not  a  follower  of  his  opinions.  Fraoostoro  had  no  taste  for 
Bcholastic  or  metaphysical  studies.  Eminent  aa  a  medical  man,  the  positive 
sciences  engaged  his  attention.  He  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  geography, 
cosmography,  and  natural  histoiy,  sciences  at  that  time  in  their  inuncy.  He 
wrote  upon  all  these  subjects,  and  Tiraboschi  says  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  polished  eWance  of  his  style  or  the  originality  of  his  matter  is 
most  to  be  sMlmired.  He  passed  some  years  at  Pordmone  with  Bartolommeo 
Alviani,  the  Venetian  general,  and  then  retired  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Verona,  where  he  had  a  charming  villa.  Here  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
delights  of  Uteraiy  retirement,  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  surrounded 
by  a  chosen  circle  of  friends,  who  shared  hia  pursuits,  and  by  whom  he  waa 
much  beloved  for  his  amiable  disposition  and  affable  manners.  He  waa  a  poet, 
and  devoted  his  muse  to  medical  subjecta.  He  wrote  also  a  poem  <»lled 
Giuseppe,  and  many  poetical  epistles  to  his  friends  and  epitaphs  to  their 
memory.  Adamo  Fumano  has  written  his  life,  and  Josephus  Cominus  pub- 
lished a  splendid  edition  of  his  works,  Patavii,  ciDiacxxxix.  This  edition 
includes  tne  Italian  letters  of  Fraoostoro,  hia  oocaaional  poems,  and  hia 
principal  writings. 

Page  437.     C. 

Libro  di  memorie  diverse  della  chiesa  Italiana  raooolte  da  me  Vinoenzo 
Burlamacchi  in  Qeneva  mdgl. — MS,  Archives  de  Ghnhfe, 

In  appresso  saranno  notati  li  nomi  delle  persone  Italiane  le  quale  aono 
venute  ad  habitare  in  questa  citt^  di  Geneva,  e  latto  professione  dellalteli^one 
reformata  e  di  piu  V  anno  del  loro  arrive  in  esso  luogo. 

1650.— Oiuseppe  FogHato  di  Cremona.  Bartol.  Koncado  di  Piacenza,  con 
sua  moglie. 

E  qui  do  notizia  che  solo  sono  qui  messi  i  nomi  che  sono  scritti  ne'  libri ; 
essendo  certissimo  che  solo  una  parte  d'essi  h  qui  reg^istrati.  Cib  si  prova 
perche  gil.  1'  anno  1651  furono,  deputati  alcuni  per  la  cura  de'  poveri.  II  che 
mostra  che  gia  allora  e  davanti  v'  era  numero  d'  Italiani  qvL  La  raunanza 
per  le  prediche  commincib  nel  1552,  che  venne  Celso  Martmengo  da  Basilea 
che  fu  prime  ministro. 

1651. — GkJeazzo  Caraodolo  Marchese  di  Vico  nel  Begno  di  Napoli  (Sign<^ 
Marchese)  Antonio  suo  Servitore. 

CKovanello  Connello  di  Beggio  a  Calavria,  Lattantio  Bagnone  di  Siena  nobile 
Sanese.  Francesco  .  T^lesoo  di  Messina.  Paolo  Buonaria.  Vinoenzo  di 
Boccia.  Jacomo  Tomasini  di  Siena,  con  sua  mo|^lie.  Lazaro  Bagazzo  di 
Cremona,  con  sua  moglie.  Francesco  Santa  di  Cremona,  con  sua  moglie. 
Giuseppe  Fossa  di  Cremona.  Paolo  Gazo  di  Cremona.  Niocolb  Fogliato  di 
Cremona.  Am.  Varro,  Piemontese.  Michele  Varro,  Piemontese.  Simoni 
Pauli  di  Fiorenza.    Tomaso  Pueraro  di  Cremona,  con  sua  moglie. 
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1562.— Oelso  Martinen^,  Conte  Breaciano.  Maizo.  Primo  Ministro. 

Bernardo  Loda  di  Brescia  e  sno  serritore.  Qin8e|^  Fenasoo  di  Cremona. 
Alfonso  Molazzano  di  Bavello.  Ludovioo  Manno  di  Eicilia.  Gio.  Paolo  de  la 
Motta.    Gio.  Alnig^  Paschale.    Orsino  Boocia  di  Capna.    Francesco  Gkizino  di 

Dr-goneri.    Geo.  Tom.  Gazino  di  Dragoneri.    gST"  aSSS  di  S  } 

fratelli  con  dne  soreUe.   Bernardino  Susanno  di  Piacenza,  con  sua  moglie  e 
due  figliuoli. 

1553. — ^Francesco  Marchiolo  di  Cremona,  con  sna  moelie  e  cinque  figliuoli. 
Gio.  Ant.  Pellissari  di  Mussa  (moglie  et 4 fig.)  Girolamoda  Milano.  Suvestro 
Tellio  di  Fuligno,  con  sua  moglie.  Fabio  Tedesoo  di  Beggio  in  Calauria 
Simone  FiorelE)  di  Caserta  Catechista  poi  ministro  in  Tirano  (circa  1559.) 
Gio.  Bernardino  Ventigli..  Nioolao  Giiurtini.no  Bottini  di  Genova  con  sua 
moglie. 

1564— Andrea  Bubatto  di  Cuneo,  con  sua  moglie.  Tomaso  Portughese, 
con  sua  moglie  e  cinque  figliuoli.  Jaoomo  Milanese,  &c.  G^r^o  Imol  di 
Pancabero,  con  sua  moglie,  e  cinque  figliuoli.  Giov.  Paolo  Aldati,  Fiemontese 
Stefano  Bivorio  di  Canore.  Domenico  Fiorentino.  Andrea  di  Yerto  di  Salasso. 
Nicolao  Carignano  di  Carignano.  Boni&cio  Morena  di  Cavorre.  con  3  figl. 
Giofiredi  Morena  di  Cavorre,  con  sua  moglie  e  4  figl.  CKo.  Pietro  Milanese. 
Antonio  Gazzino  Piemontese.  Costanzo  Cktzzino,  con  sua  moglie.  Giu- 
seppe Bondiolo  di  Cremona,  sua  moglie  e  2  figl.  GKulio  Cesare  Fascbali  di 
Sicuia,  con  sua  moglie.  Ant.  del  Buono  di  Novara,  sua  moglie  e  5  figl.  Giov. 
del  Buono  di  Novara  Calzo®.  con  sua  moglie  e  6  figL  Gioannina  Cottina  di 
Baconiggi  con  4  fig.  Anselmo  Quaglia.  Tonino  Tomasini.  Giofredo  Mozino. 
Hipolito  Cari^ano.  Giov.  Batt*.  Guazzone.  Giov.  Ugali,  con  sua  moglie 
di  Verona.    Pietro  Cierigino.    Giov.  Ant.  Merenda.    Giorgio  Soarparo. 

In  1566  the  number  of  Italians  who  fled  to  Geneva  to  profess  the 
Beformed  religion,  amounted  to  sixty  persons,  many  of  whom  were  from 
Calabria.  In  1556  the  number  was  somewhat  less,  being  onlv  thirty-six, 
amone  these  were  seven  persons  from  Lucca,  including  iSe  Balbani  family 
and  Francesco  Yidine,  a  Spaniard. 

1657.-^This  year  the  emigrants  amounted  to  thirty-nine :  among  them  we 
find  Gebffredo  Yaraglia  di  Bosco,  ministro  in  Angroffnapoi  mariire;  Apol- 
lonia  Merenda  di  Ckwenza ;  and  Giorgio  Blandrata,  the  Antitrinitarian  phy- 
sician. 

In  1558  there  were  thirty-five  new  arrivals,  among  whom  were  seven 
Spaniards,  Merchio  Yias  de  Siviglia,  Cipriano  Yalleria  de  Sivifflia,  translator 
of  the  Bible,  Giovan.  de  Mellona  de  Yamudna  d'  Arraeona,  Aloiso  Battista 
de  Canalia,  Lopes  Contes  de  Castifflia,  Giov.  de  Yivares  de  Yagliadoli. 

1559.  This  year  the  number  of  arrivals  increased  to  forty-seven  persons. 

1560. — ^There  was  a  diminution,  only  nineteen  persons  arrived,  including 
Andrea  del  Ponte,  brother  of  the  Doge  of  Yenioe. 

1561. — ^Twen<y-two  arrived  this  year. 

1562. — ^There  were  thirty-seven  persons^  and  among  them  Lodovico  Cas- 
telvetro  and  Fausto  Sozzini. 

1563. — ^The  exiles  were  more  numerous  than  ever  this  year,  amounting  to 
fifty-three  persons. 

Thus  during  thirteen  vears  nearlv  four  hundred  persons  had  fled  to  save 
their  lives,  besides  numbers  who  &11  a  sacrifice  to  the  Inquisition.  The 
register  of  names  is  carried  on  for  many  years,  but  we  have  given  enough  to 
shew  how  numerous  the  exiles  were  who  composed  the  Italian  Church.  We 
now  return  to  the  reminiscences  of  Burlamaccni. 

Si  h  trovato  in  memoria,  come  le  nrime  Catechisme  frirono  &tte  nella 
Sala  del  Coll^o  nel  qual  si  celebrava  u  Battesimo  e  il  Mariaggio.  Et  che 
il  numero  deUi  Italiani  crescendo  fi;iomalmente,  il  luogo  d'essa  Sala  dal 
Collegio  non  sendo  bastante  per  celebrare  la  Santa  Cena,  fu  per  arresto  nel 
consiglio  alle  13  Giugno  1666  ordinato  che  si  predicarebbe  et  celebrarebbe  la 
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Santa  Cena  alia  Madalena  la  Domenica  Begaente  qaella  de'  Franoesi  e  nell' 
hora  Bolita  della  prima  predica. 

Nota  di  ooloro  che  nanno  esercitato  il  Santo  ministro  nella  chiesa  Italiana 
racoolta  in  questa  Citta  di  GreneTa. 

1552.— Il  Conte  Celao  Massimiliano  Martinengo  di  Brescia  arriv5  in  qnesta 
c\Uh  nel  mese  di  Marzo  1552,  et  pooo  dopo  fa  stabilito  ministro  nella  cniesa. 
Moii  alle  12  Agosto  1557. 

1551. — ^Lattiantio  Bagnoni  di  Siena  arrivato  qok  nel  mese  di  Oiogno  1551 

Srima  catechista^,  fu  ricevnto  ministro  nella  cniesa  alle  24  Octobre  1557. 
orse  alle  16  Febrar.  1559.  Non  potendo  ottener  (jiirol<>.  Zanoo,  ne  appreaso 
M.  Emanuelle,  dopo  Innga  ricerea. 

1561 — ^Nicool5  Balbani  di  Luoca,  arrivato  qua  in  Luglio  1557,  fa  rioevnto 
ministro  nella  chiesa,  alii  25  Maggio  1561.  PasB6  a  mi^ior  vita  alii  2  Agoato 
1587. 

1577. — Gio.  Batt.  Bota  di in  Piemonte  fii  rioeyoto  nella  nostra  cbieaa, 

alii  20  Agosto  1577,  ne  fa  scaricato  alii  20  Laglio  1589  per  avere  loi  desid- 
arato  ritirarsi  in  Francia. 

1590. — Gio.  Bernardo  Bosso  di  natione  Piemontese  vennto  in  qaesta  citt^ 
anno  1578,  fu  ricevuto  ministro  nella  chiesa  Italiana  alii  20  del  mese  di 
Maggio  1690.    Esse  pass6  a  miglior  vita  alli  5  Dec  1612. 

1612.— Gio.  Diodati  di  natione  Lacchese  nato  qua  alli  6  Giugno  1576, 
fu  ricevuto  Ministro  nella  chiesa  Italiana  idli  20  Dec.  1612. 

During  the  17th  century  there  was  a  succession  of  Italian  pastors  up  to 
the  year  1639.  We  find  the  names  of  Benedetto  Turretini  of  Lucca,  Jaoomo 
Sartoris  of  Piemonte,  Antonio  Leser,  also  a  Piemontese,  Francesco  Turre« 
tinj,  Fabritio  Burlamaochi,  Benedetto  Calandrini,  and  Michele  Turretini, 
both  of  Luochese  extraction,  and  Antonio  Leger,  which  doses  the  list  of  those 
who  filled  the  office  of  Pastor  up  to  the  year  1689.  In  process  of  time  the 
French  language  was  so  ^nerally  used  by  the  Italians,  that  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  have  worship  in  their  own  language,  and  they  were  graduidly 
mei|^  m  the  different  churches  of  Geneva. 

Burlamaochi  has  ffiven  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Italian  Church,  either  as  Elders  or  as  Administrators  to  the  poor. 
Galeazzo  Caracoiolo  was  an  elder  from  the  year  1551  till  his  death  iH  1586« 
The  Bister  goes  as  far  as  1669. 

The  following  minutes  in  French  are  found  in  the  Archives  of  Geneva. 

Cofueil  d*Etat  Archives  MS, 
Memoires  ooncemant  T  EgUse  Italienne  de  Geneve  tir^s  du  Begistre  du 
ConsistoirCf  &c. 

1551. — ^Le  Marquis  Galeace  Garaociolo  arrive  ici  1551,  travailla  avec  M. 


Calvin  pour  etablir  1*  Eglise  et  V  ordre  de  la  predication  ordinaire,  y  ayant 
dej4  grand  nombre  de  mmilleB.  H  aUa  querir  a  Bdle  le  Conte  Celso  Mass^ 
Mjartinengo  fameux  auparavant  pour  ses  predications  en  Italic  et  compagnon 


de  Mart^  a  Luccques,  qui  arriva  ici  en  msrs  1552,  et  y  fut  etabli  Ministre 
des  Italiens,  etant  examm^  par  la  compagnie  des  Pasteurs. 

1655.— On  precha  au  commencement,  et  on  fit  les  Catechismes  en  la  sale 
du  college  vieux :  et  V  assemble  etant  fort  accrue  en  1555,  par  Arret  du  Con- 
seil  du  13  Juin  fut  dit  qu'  on  feroit  le  Preche  Italien  pour  la  Sainte  Cene  a  la 
Madeleine,  le  Dimanche  soivant  la  Cene  des  Francais  a  8  heures  du  matin. 

1556.^-En  r  Assemble  g^nerale  de  Mars  1556,  on  etablit  pour  a^joints  du 
Pasteur  4  Anciens  dont  le  £te  Marquis  fut  le  1®'  pour  la  conduite  de  1'  Eglise 
comme  corps  de  Concistoire  qu'on  appeUa  Collegges,  avec  4  Diacres  pour 
administrer  les  Aumones.  Les  reglements  du  dite  College  se  trouvent  re- 
nouvell^s  le  8  Mai  1564.  Les  dites  Anciens  avoient  charge  de  visiter 
frequemment  les  families,  se  partageant  les  quartiers.  Item  les  malades.  H  y 
en  avoient  toujours  deux  etablis  sur  les  dinerences,  pour  lee  aocomoder.  Un 
ou  deux  sur  les  ^coles  qu'  on  dressa. 

On  etablit  pour  Catechiste  d^s  devant  1556  Simon  Fiorello  et  on  ezpli- 
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qoait  an  petit  formulle,  et  on  plus  grand  a  certaiDs  heores.  En  1666  Lattantio 
Anyone  l^oble  SiennoiB  faisait  aussi  des  Catecbismes.  D^  le  oommenoexhent 
on  ent  60  Pseanmes  qu'on  imprima  en  1666  augment^s.  Tont  oeuz  qni 
arriyoient  d*Italie  se  presentoit  au  Condstoire,  et  etant  oonnu  de  lenr 
instruction,  ils  etoient  inoorpor^s  en  la  communion  de  V  Eglise,  se  soumettant 
a  la  Confession  de  foi»  et  k  V  ordre  de  la  Discipline.  Ceux  qoi  n'  etoient  pas 
Buffisamment  instruits,  etoient  renvoy^  auz  Catechistes. 

La  Congregation  generale  se  tenoit  d^  1'  an  1667,  apr^  les  Catechismes 
Italiens,  au  Temple  ou  Auditoire  de  S^  Marie,  dout  il  y  eut  quelqnes  demel^s 
aveo  les  Anglais  pour  V  heure  et  tout  fut  remis  a  M.  Calvin.  D^  cette 
annee  ou  fit  la  depense  de  plancber  la  dite  Auditoire  par  resolution  du  3  Mars 
1667,  et  de  quelqucA  bancs  pour  les  femmes  in  9^^  1668,  et  de  plancber  les 
cbapelles  y  mettant  aes  bancs  Janvier  1669. 

Switzerland  was  indeed  a  nursing-motber  to  tbe  suffering  Cburob  of 
Cbrist ;  besides  tbe  Italian,  Spanisb,  and  Frencb  refugees,  great  numbers  of 
EngUsb  took  sbelter  at  Greneva  and  Zuricb  in  Queen  Mary*s  reign. 

Page  438.    D. 

1661. — ^D^  le  commencement  de  1661  ju8C[ue  au  feu  de  1663,  furent  ^ub 
entre  les  Italiens  pour  le  soin  des  pauvres  qu'  ils  assistoient  de  leurs  deniers 
Niccol6  Fogliato  de  Cremone,  et  Amed.  Yarro  Piemontois. 

1664.~3^our  les  pauvres  en  Y  Assemble  G^erale  du  4  Janvier  1664, 
furent  d^put^s  Simon  Fiorillo,  et  Niccolo  Fogliato  et  en  Janvier  1666,  leur 
fut  adjoint  Jean  Paolo  Alciati. 

1666. — Pour  r  entretien  des  Ministres  et  des  pauvres,  il  y  avoit  une  regie 
dress^  de  ceux  qui  volontairement  s'  y  obligeoit  selon  leur  pouvoir,  et  depuis 
ceux  de  la  nation  y  ont  toujours  pourvu  a  les  frais,  comme  aussi  pour  les 
Maitres  d'  ^les,  et  un  cbanb'e  a  gages.  Le  Cbantre  pour  8  ecus. — ^Note,  a 
crown  was  about  4  frs. 

Extract  from  Registres  dM  Caticistoire,  unedited  IfS.  Tbe  register  ex- 
tends to  1612,  but  is  too  long  to  insert  bere. 

Page  461.    D. 

Epitapbs  of  Gkdeazzo  Caracciolo  and  bis  second  wife  Anne  Framery,  wbo 
survived  bim  only  eleven  montbs. 

I. 

Illustri  Domino  D.  Galeacio  Caraodolo, 

Marobionatus  Yioi,  in  Regno  Neapolitano, 

Unico  et  Legitime  Hseredi. 

P.  P.  L.  P. 

Italiam  liqui  patriam,  darosque  Penates, 

Et  lietam  antique  NobiHtate  domum ; 
CfBsaredque  manu  porrectos  fortis  bonores 

Contempsi,  et  magmas  Marcbio  divitias ; 
Ut  te  Cbnste  ducem  sequerer  contemptus  et  exul, 

Et  pauper  varift  pressus  ubique  Cruoe : 
Nam  nobis  C<Bli  veros  largiris  bonores, 

Et  patriam,  et  census  annuls,  atque  domos. 
Excepit  profugum  vicina  Geneva  Lemanno, 

Meque  suo  civem  fovit  amica  sinu : 
Hie  licet  exigu4  nunc  sim  compostus  in  um4. 

Nee  daros  Cinei'es  alta  sepulcbra  premant. 
Me  decua  Ausonis  gentis,  me  vera  superbis 

Maiorem  pietas  £egibu8  esse  facit^ 
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IL 

Lectissimn  Matrons  AnnflB  Fiemeris, 

niustris  Domini  D.  (jaleaooi 

Caraccioli  UzorL 

P.  P.  L.  P. 

Yix  yix  imdecies  repararat  cornoa  Phoebe, 

Conspicitor  tristi  funiu  in  urbe  novum : 
Anna  suum  Oonioz  lacrymis  venerata  maritimi, 

Indomito  tandem  yicta  dolore  oadit, 
lUa  Bui  cemens  properantia  tempore  Lethi, 

Dixit  tmic  demnm  fhnere  l«ta  sno : 
Qaam  nnnc  grata  venis,  quam  nunc  tua  iupsa  libenter 

Mors  sequor,  ad  sedes  nam  Yehor  athereas, 
Hio  ubi  oerta  quies  oonoeesa  laboribus,  Aur^ 

O  Coniux  tecum  iam  meUore  fruar. 
Pectore  quern  toto  oonceperat  ilia  dolorem, 

Sola  BupervenienB  vincere  mora  potuit. 

Page  452.    F. 

Extract  from  tbe  Preface  of  the  French  translation  of  the  life  of  Galeazzo 
Caracciolo  by  Balbani,  addressed  to  the  heads  of  the  Lucca  families  at 
Geneva  in  1681 : 

"  Je  Bcav  Messieurs  que  vous  auriez  du  la  lire  dans  la  langue  ou  Monsieur 
Nicolas  Baloani,  v6tre  iUustre  Comnatriote,  et  V  un  des  plus  anciens  Pasteurs 
de  y6tres  E^lise,  vous  la  laissa,  sur  la  fin  du  siede  passe :  Mais  outre  <fi'  elle 
ne  se  trouvoit  comme  plus,  et  que  c'  est,  pour  ainsi  dire,  un  tresor  qu'  il  m'  a 
&lu  deterrer,  j'ose  esperer  que  vous  ne  me  s^aurez  pas  mauvais  gre,  qu'au 
mdme  temps  que  je  vous  dedie  la  traduction  que  j'ay  faite  de  cette  belle 
histoire  je  tache  de  procurer  encore  par  ce  mime  moyen  r  Edification  commune 

de  toutes  les  Eglises  reformes Geneve,  outre  cela,  n6tre  seconde  Mere, 

^toit  Messieurs,  si  pen  instruite  d'  un  Evenement  si  rare  et  si  beau,  quoy  qu'  il 
se  soit  presque  tout  pass^  ches  elle,  qu'  il  etoit  desormais  bien  temps  que  r  on 
le  luy  fit  connottre,  peur  en  luy  aprenant  non  seulement  comme  quoy  une 
Eglise  Italienne  s'  est  form6  dans  son  enceinte,  mais  aussi  de  quelles  vertus 
ont  brillE  les  fideles  des  diverses  Nations  et  Langues  que  Dieu  conduisit  icy 
les  premiers,  d^  la  reformation  etablie,  I'induire  f^  se  remettre  dans  cette 
premiere  ferveur  de  piet^,  qui  servit  autrefois  d'  attrait,  a  tant  d'  honn^tes  gens 
qui  s'  y  refugierent. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


Page  463.     A. 

Privileges  granted  to  Aonio  Paleario  at  Milan,  with  the  letter  of  the  said 
Paleario  requesting  these  privileges. 

According  to  the  request  of  the  most  eloquent  orator  and  celebrated 
poet,  Aonio  Paleario,  the  letters  of  the  most  excellent  Senate  have  been 
brought  to  the  most  Magnif.  D.  Octaviano  Cusano,  Jurisconsult  Yic,  and 
to  the  twelve  Decuriones  charged  with  the  finance  department  in  this 
distinguished  city  of  Milan,  after  this  manner : 

Diflohjl  ot  Philip  Kino  of  Sfjlik,  &c.,  Dukb  of  Milak,  &g. 
"  Beloved,  we  give  you  authority  to  assist  and  prefer  above  aU  others,  the 
distinguished  orator,  Aonio  Paleario,  who,  having  been  invited  from  Tuscany 
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to  instanot  the  youth  in  dasnoal  literatnre  during  the  perilous  times  of  the 
state,  came  here  to  his  own  inoonyenience,  pre&ning  our  city  to  his  own 
country.    On  which  account,  that  he  'may  receive  from  joxl  some  proof  of 

Saiitude ;  and  especially,  hecause  at  a  period  of  great  scarcity  he  has  Drought 
ther  his  wife  and  children;  we  concede  to  you  the  power  of  giving  and 
granting  to  the  said  Aonio  those  extraordinary  privileges  and  honours  which 
you  may  be  pleased  to  ^ve  and  grant  according  to  his  merit  and  virtue ;  thus, 
whatever  is  oy  you  given  and  granted  in  this  matter,  is  to  be  considered 
as  approved  and  ratified.    Given  at  Milan  the  8th  of  March,  1569. 

{Siffned)  Franciscus  Pbtsanioba." 

Seeded  with  the  usual  red  wax,  and  addressed : 

"  To  the  distinguished  Jurisconsult  and  nobleman,  my  Lord  Yicar,  and  the 
twelve  principal  districts  of  Milan,  our  beloved,  &c" 

AoKio  Palbabio  to  thb  Milakbsb  Dbcubionbs  ooircBBiriNa  thb 

Pbiyilbobs. 

"  Aonio  Paleario,  invited  some  years  ago  to  teach  the  Milanese  youth,  lived 
with  one  servant  only,  at  an  inn,  and  would  not  make  use  of  the  diploma  of 
Privileges,  in  order  to  avoid  burthenine  the  state  for  his  private  advantage. 
But  now  that  he  has  taken  a  house  and  brought  his  family  from  Tuscany,  and 
has  to  support  them  at  great  expenoe  and  inconvenience,  in  consequence  of 
the  extreme  scarcity  of  provisions ;  he  begs  and  entreats  that  those  privileges, 
which  were  given  nim  without  asking,  may  now  at  his  request  be  confirmed 
with  greater  certainty.  Moved  by  a  special  regard  for  your  city  and  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Milanese  youth,  he  left  nis  patrimony  and  an  honour- 
able stipend  in  Tuscany,^  and  in  these  hazardous  times  came  among  you,  and 
desires  to  remain  with  you.  He  hopes,  therefore,  that  the  iEdiles  and 
the  Becuriones,  men  of  justice  and  humanity,  will  have  regard  to  his  circum- 
stances, and  allow  him  to  be  assisted  by  the  generosity  of  your  government. 
For  this  purpose,  Senators,  he  needs  your  favour  and  aid,  and  he  requests  you 
to  give  or  extend  authority  to  the  magistracy,  called  the  board  of  finance ;  so 
that  whatever  the  president  of  that  magistracy  and  his  colleagues  have  given 
and  granted  to  Aonio,  in  the  matter  of  these  privileges,  may  by  a  decree  of  the 
Senate  be  now  confirmed  and  ratified  as  havmg  been  by  a  most  excellent  law 
£p:anted  and  conceded." 

"These  letters  and  petitions  having  been  read,  and  duly  and  seriously 
considered,  and  it  having  been  most  certainly  ascertained  that  the  aforesaid 
Aonio  Paleario,  by  his  erudite  instructions  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  has 
conferred  no  small  advantage,  and  brought  both  honour  and  distinction  [to  the 
dty]  and  will  continue  to  do  so ;  and  thflS  on  this  account  he  is  eminently  deserv- 
ing of  being  relieved  from  every  burden  and  inconvenience,  and  of  being  gratified 
by  eveiy  lavour  and  honour:  in  consideration  of  his  virtue  and  learning, 
and  of  the  well-nroved  and  singular  assiduity  with  which  he  instructs  the 
Milanese  youth,  daUy  rendering  them  more  noble  and  more  accomplished,  the 
aforesaid  Maffuif.  D.  Vie.  and  the  Decuriones  are  disposed  to  consent  to 
the  petition  of  Aonio  Paleario,  who  has  deserved  well  of  the  Milanese.  By 
these  presents  they  confirm  the  aforementioned  sanction  of  the  most 
excellent  senate,  and  concede  and  srant  all  the  extraordinary  privileges  which 
have  been  already  granted  by  the  honourable  community  to  tne  saiaPaleario, 
as  well  as  those  yet  to  be  granted ;  and  they  decree  that  these  privileges  shall 
be  in  force  frt)m  the  first  of  January  last,  and  henceforth.  In  order  that  this 
gracious  concession  (though  his  great  virtue,  admirable  life,  and  the  benefits 
conferred  on  the  Milanese  youth  give  him  greater  claims)  may  immediately 
begin;  they  order  and  decree  that  according  to  custom  a  mandate  shall  l>e 
truismitted  to  M.  Qiovan.  Francesco  Homato,  Qusestor  of  the  same  Magnif. 
community,  to  administer  and  disburse  to  the  said  Aonio  Paleario,  every  year, 

^  From  this  it  appears  that  Paleario  did  not  give  up  his  professorBhip  at  Lucca 
till  he  was  appointed  to  Milan. 
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after  having  made  the  usual  calculations,  a  sum  of  money  suffident  for  the 
support  of  seven  persons,  both  for  wine,  com,  and  meat ;  these  extraordinary 
supplies  to  be  always  at  a  fixed  rate.  Given  at  Milan  on  Thursday,  the  6th  of 
April,  1668. 

O.  CusANO.       Jo.  Aktonio  Sfanzotta." 
Registered  in  the  hook  qfJSxemptionsfor  the  Noble  M,  Aonio  Paleario^ 

Order  Jbr  Privileges. 

Page  475.    A2. 

Extract  from  a  letter  by  Claude,  bishop  of  Turin : 

"Ho  ricevuto,diceegliaTeodemiro,  ''I  have  received,  he  says  to  Teo- 

da  un  latere  particolare  la  tua  letten^  demiro,  your  letter  Vy  a  pnvate  hand, 

oogli  articoli  pieni  zeppi  di  ciarle  e  di  containing   the    articles    brimful    of 

fouie.    Yoi  dite  in  questi  articoli,  che  ioVLj  and  nonsense.    You  say  in  these 

provaste  rammarico  pell' essersi lamia  articles  that  you  feel  sony  that  my 

&ma  sparsa  non  solo  per  tutta  Italia,  reputation  is  spread  not  only  throuffh- 

ma  altresi  in  Ispagna  e  altrove,  quasi  out  Italy  but  also  in  Spain  and  &/^ 

avessi  predicato  lo,  e  tuttora  predicassi  where ;  as  if  I  had  preached  and  do 

una  setta  nuova,  contraria  alle  mas-  still  preach  a  new  sect  holding  opin* 

sime  dell'  antica  fede  cattolica ;  looch^  ions  contranr  to  the  precepts  of  the 

1^  assolutissimamente  false,  n^  hawi  ancient  Catholic  faith.    This  is  ab* 

da  stupire  in  verun  modo  se  i  mem-  solutely  false,  nor  is  it  at  all  surpris- 

bri  di  Satanasso  parlino  di  me  in  sif-  ing  that  the  followers  of  Satan  should 

fatta  maniera,  essi  che  hanno  pure  speak  of  me  in  this  manner.    They 

chiamato   il  capo  nostro  impostore,  have  also  called  our  head  an  impostor, 

avere  un  demonic,  ece.   Percio  ch^  having  a  devil,  &c    But  I  have  not 

io  non  insegno  setta  nuova  di  sorta  taught  the  doctrines  of  a  new  sect  of 

alcuna,  attenendomi  alia  pura  fede,  e  any  kind;  I  have  kept  close  to  the 

non  predicando  n^  pubbhcando  altro  purity  of  the  £Euth,  1  have  neither 

che  questa :  anzi,  per  quanto  sta  in  published  nor  preached  anything  else ; 

me,  io  ho  ripreso  e  rintuzzato,  roves-  on  the  contrary,  I  have  as  much  as 

ciato,  e  distrutto,  come  tuttavia  re-  possible  checked,  reproved,  overturned 

prime,  rintuzzo  e  distruggo  con  ogni  and  destroyed,  and  still  repvove,  check 

mia  possa,  tutte  le  sette,  i  scismi,  le  and  crush  with  all  my  power  all  sects, 

superstizioni  e  le  eresie ;  n^  mai  ces-  schisms,  superstitions,  and  heresies ; 

ser6  di  farlo,  coll'  aiuto  di  Dio,  per  nor  will  I  ever  by  the  hdp  of  God 

quanto  io  ne  sia  capace,  conciossiacn^,  cease  to  do  this  as  far  as  in  me  lies, 

siccome    viene   expressamente    detto  For  it  is  expressly  said  '  Thou  shalt 

non  tifarai  rcusemhranza  di  dlcnna  not  make  any  likeness  of  anything  in 

cosa  9%  net  cielo  che  sulla  terra,  etc.  heaven  or  on  earth ;'  this  is  not  only  to 

oio  non  deve  intendersi  soltanto  delle  be  understood  as  a  prohibition  agamst 

immagini  e  rassembranze  de  estranei  making  a  likeness  oi  strange  gods,  but 

dei,  ma  anche  di  quelle  delle  creature  also  of  celestial  beings." 
celeste." — ^Amadeo  B^,  I  Valdesi, 
p.  393. 

Page  481.    B. 

Mrs.  Gillv  has  kindly  &voured  me  with  a  part  of  the  report  of  the  Yaudois 
Committee,  nrom  which  the  following  is  an  extract. 

"  It  was  attested  by  official  documents  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  that  a  sum 
of  monev  amounting  to  £13,333  16«.  Sc^.,  the  residue  of  a  collection  made  in 
England  in  1666,  mr  the  relief  of  the  Yaudois,  had  beenplaced  at  interest, 
ana  that  this  interest  had  been  regularly  remitted  to  liie  Yaudois  during  the 
Protectorates  of  Oliver  and  Bichard  Cromwell.  Soon  after  the  Bestoration 
these  remittances  were  stopped,  and  no  steps  were  taken  to  renew  them  until 
the  jear  1689,  when  measures  were  adopted  by  Queen  Maiy  to  make  some 
restitution  for  the  loss,  and  a  pension  of  £426  a-year,  increased  after  1703  to 
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£500,  was  directed  to  be  paid  through  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Almoner, 

Archbishop  Sharpe,  to  the  VaudoiB  churches The  Yandois  ministers 

of  Piedmont  continued  to  receive  their  pensions  with  greater  or  less  punctuality 
according  to  circumstances,  through  tne  channel  of  the  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York,  un  to  the  ^ear  1797,  when  the  remittances  became  very 
irregular,  and  ceased  altogether  in  1799.  By  the  investigation  of  the  Committee 
it  was  ascertained  that  a  secretary  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy  received 
the  issues  from  the  Exchequer  until  the  year  1804,  but  failed  to  remit  them, 
and  died  insolvent  in  1809.  From  1804  to  1807,  the  sum  of  £1600  had  ac- 
cumulated in  the  Excheauer  appropriated  to  the  Yaudois  churches,  but  was 
uncalled  for ;  and  in  July  1807  a  treasury-minute  ordered  the  p^ment  on 
account  of  the  Yaudois  churches  to  cease  from  that  time."  The  Committee 
represented  the  claims  of  the  Yaudois  to  Lord  Liverpool  on  the  11th  March, 
1826.  "  The  result  was  a  restitution  of  the  £1600  which  had  accumulated  in 
the  Exchequer,  and  a  partial  renewal  of  the  pension  formerly  ^nted  to  the 
Yaudois  churches  of  Piedmont  to  the  amount  of  £277  1«.  6d,,  being  two-thirds 
of  the  nett  sum  appropriated  by  Parliament,  the  other  third  being  due  to  the 
Yaudois  colonists  m  Germany. ' — Report  qfthe  Yaudois  Comrnitiee,  1827, 

Page  482.     C. 

Henry  Amaud  was  one  of  the  Waldensian  ministers  who  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  from  the  Yalleys  to  Holland.  There  he  consulted 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  just  before  his  descent  on  England  in  1688,  who 
encouraged  him  to  attempt  to  return  to  his  native  hills.  Amaud  then  sent 
emissanes  into  the  Yalleys  to  prepare  them  for  his  return;  he  assembled 
a  valiant  troop  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  on  the  16th  of 
August  they  crossed  into  the  territory  of  Savoy.  Being  in  want  of  a  com- 
mander Amaud  put  himself  at  the  head  of  900  armed  men,  and  facine  every 
peril  and  privation  they  passed  Mont  Cenis,  and  in  the  space  of  eight  days 
found  themselves  at  the  entrance  of  their  dear  valleys.  Here  a  strong  ^- 
tachment  of  French  troops  fired  on  them  and  put  them  into  momentary 
disorder ;  the  firing  was  so  hot  that  had  not  one  of  the  captains  called  out 
hocche  in  terra  they  would  have  been  all  destroyed,  for  they  were  surrounded 
by  enemies ;  their  valour  however  cleared  the  bridge,  and  the  first  who  crossed 
cried  Animo,  animo  !  il  ponte  h  nostro.  This  electric  soimd  animated  them 
afresh ;  the^r  fought  with  the  bayonet,  put  to  the  route  3000  French  troops, 
and  arrived  in  the  YaUey  of  S.  Martino  on  the  27th  of  August,  1689,  eleven 
days  after  leaving  Geneva.  No  sooner  did  they  catch  the  fiivt  glimpse  of 
their  native  mountains  than  they  prostrated  themselves  in  latitude  to  the 
Great  Being  who  had  brought  them  back,  and  swore  etem^  fidelity  to  the 
holy  cause  through  which  they  had  incurred  so  much  persecution. — ^Bert, 
J  ycUden,  cap.  x.  p.  200. 

Those  who  wish  to  read  a  compendious  bistoir  of  the  Waldenses  will  do 
weU  to  consult  the  following  succmct  work,  "  The  Vaudois,  comprising  ob- 
servations made  during  a  tour  to  the  Yalleys  of  Piedmont  in  the  summer  of 
1844;  together  with  introductory  remarks  interspersed,  respecting  the  origin, 
history,  and  present  condition  of  that  interesting  people."  J3y  E.  Henderson, 
D.D.    London,  1845. 

Page  487.    D. 

M.  Amed6e  Bert,  the  Waldensian  pastor  at  Turin,  sent  the  following 
letter  to  the  BUorgimento  to  plead  their  cause  before  the  public. 

"Torino,  il  9  Febbrais,  1848.  " Torino,  9th  February,  1848. 

'*  Omatissimo  e  preg^tissimo  Sig-  '*  Much  respected  Sir,— All  are  re- 

nore, — Tutti  si  rallegrano  in  Piemonte,  joicing  in  Piemont,  and  exulting  with 

ed  esultano,  non  senza  gran  motive,  le  ^ood  reason   in    the  truly  paternal 

nobili  e  veramente  pateme  istituzioni  institutions  which  the  generous  heart 
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dal  generoBo  coore  del   Sovrano   ai  of  the  Sovereign  has  oonferred  on  hia 

felici  popoli  impartdte  collo  Siatuto  happy  people  by  the  Constitntion  pro- 

ieri,  in   mezzo  alia  univerBale  eeal-  claimed   yesterday  in  the    midst  of 

tanza,  pubblicato.  universal  joy. 

" Speravano  anche  22,000  cristiani       "Twenty-two  thoosandWaldensian 

Yaldesi    non    essere    obbliati    dall'  christians  nad  also  hoped  not  to  be 

amato  Monarca,  e  che  dopo  trecento  fon^tten   by  their   beloved    Prince, 

anni,    o  di   persecuzioni  o  di  lente  and  that  after  three  hundred  years  of 

sofferenzCj  ma  sempre  d'illibata  fe-  protracted  suffering  and  persecution, 

delta,  fossero  pur  essi  ammessi  nel  having    been    always    unswervingly 

consorzio  de'  fratelli  pi^montesi,  con  loyal,  they  too  would  be  admitted 

cancellarsi  nel  nuovo  politico  reggi-  within  the  circle  of  their  Piemontese 

mento  le  antiche  incapadta !  Ma  aura  brethren,  and  that  the  new  political 

per  noi  I'antica  eccezione,  e  benche  organisation  would  cancel  their  former 

felici  oltre  modo  delle  ottenute  riforme  incapabilities.     But  the  old  restric- 

dai  nostri  (oseremo  noi  dire)  P  concitta-  tions  still  exist ;  and  though  inezpres- 

dini,  non  possiamo  neppure  non  essere  sibly  happy  at  the  reforms  obtained  by 

profondamente  addolorati owr   (dare  we  say  P)   feUow-dtizens, 

'' Aspettiamo,  nondimeno,un  awen-  we  ourselves  cannot  but  be  deeply 

ire   migliore   dal    cuore    del    nostro  grieved. .... 

Au^usto  Principe,  lo  aspettiamo  dai       "  We  look,  however,  to  the  heart  of 

lumi  e  dalla  carita  e  gmstizia  della  our  august  monarch  for  a  happier 

nazione,  e  pure,  aspettando  che  giunga  future.    We  expect  it  from  the  en- 

quel  giomo  in  cm  anche  noi  saremo  lightenment,  charity,  and  justice  of 

reformat!,  non  mai  cesseremo  di  bene-  the  nation ;  and  thus  waiting  for  the 

dire  al  nostro  R^,  e  non  altro  scopo  day  to  arrive  when  we  too  shall  be 

avranno  le  nostre  preghiere  all'  Onni-  r^fhrmed,  we  will  never  cease  to  bless 

possente  che  la  prosperitii  della  cara  our  King;  and  the  great  object  of  our 

patria,  e  la  felicitk  di  tutti  e  suoi  prayer  to  the  Omnipotent  will  be  the 

ngli.    Qradisca,  &c.  prosperity  of  our  dear  country  and 

"  Firmaio,     Ambdeo  Bsbt,  the   happiness   of  all  her  children, 

"  Ministro  Yaldese."  Accept,  <xc 

Bert,  I  Valdesi,  p.  303,  Torino,  "  Signed,    Ahedeo  Bbbt, 

1849.  "  Waldensian  Minister." 


CHAPTER  XXn. 


Page  490.    A. 

Mignet  says:   "Charles-Quint  n'abdiqua  qu'apr^  y  avoir  long-temps 

Sens6.  II  n'eut  aucun  repentir  d'un  acte  auquel  il  fot  naturellement  oon- 
uit,  et  qu'il  aocomplit  avec  une  lenteur  prudente.  En  possession  de  sa 
forte  raispn  et  d'une  experience  consomm^,  il  fut  instruit,  dans  son  doitre, 
de  toutes  les  affaires  de  la  monarchic  espagnole,  et  consult^  sur  les  plus  im- 
poitantes  et  les  plus  d^licates  d'entre  elles  par  son  fils,  qui  conserva  toujours 
envers  lui  une  respeotueuse  d^f^renoe  et  une  tendresse  soumise.  II  y  vecut 
B^par6  des  moines,  cUms  les  habitudes  et  avec  la  dignity  d'  un  ancien  souverain. 
Malgr6  son  extreme  devotion  le  chr^tien  fervent  ne  cessa  point  d'  y  dtre  un 
polite 
Paul 


)litique  r^lu.  II  aurait  voulu  que  son  fils,  attaqu^  en  Italic  par  le  pape 
&ul  IV.,  ne  m^affed,t  pas  plus  cet  ambitieux  pontife  qu'  il  n'  avait  m^nagS 
lui-m6me  le  pane  Clement  Vll. ;  et  lorsque  le  timide  Philippe  II.  termina  en 
Septembre  155/,  sans  avantage  et  avec  peu  de  dignity  une  guerre  marqtiee 
jusque-1^  par  des  succ^s  6clatants,  le  fier  Charles-Quint  trouva  que  la  paix 
avec  le  saint-siege  avait  ete  condue  trop  humblement  et  trop  vite.'  —Mignet, 
Charles-Quint,  pp.  5,  6. 
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Page  497.    B. 

Mignet  gives  firom  Setho  ettcmcia  the  following  list  of  the  library  of 
Charles  V. 

L*Almagegte,  ou  la  srande  composition  astronomique  de  Ptol^m^e. 

L'Astronamie  impmal  de  Santa  Cruz  qui  avoit  donn^  des  lemons  de 
mathdmatiqnes  a  Charles  Y. 

CotftfneTitaires  de  Cesar, 

Sistoires  d'Espagne  dans  les  temps  anciens  et  durant  le  moyen  age, 
rennies  par  Florian  de  Ocampo. 

ConsolcUion  de  Boece  en  tran^ab,  en  italien  et  en  langne  romane. 

CommejUaireg  sur  la  guerre  d^Allemagne,  par  le  grand  oommandeur 
d' Alcantara. 

Chevalier  deliberS  roman  poetique.     CahaUero  determinado. 

Meditations  A<d  Saint  Angustin,  et  Meditations  pieuses. 

Les  ouyrages  du  docteur  Constantin  Ponce  de  la  Fuente  et  da  Pere  Pedro 
de  Soto  sur  la  doctrine  chretienne. 

Somme  des  Mysthres  ChrHiens,  par  Titelman. 

Deux  BrMaires,  un  Missel,  deux  PsaiUiers  enlumin^s,  le  Commentaire 
de  fray  Tomas  de  Portocarrero  sur  le  peaume  In  te,  Domine,  speravi, 

Frihres  ivrSes  de  la  Bible. 

**  Plusieurs  de  ces  livres  avaient  un  int^r^t  particulier  pour  lui.  Les  Com- 
mentaires  sur  la  guerre  de  1546  et  1647,  coniare  les  protestants  d'Allemagne 
avaient  et^  ecrits  en  espa^ol  sous  son  inspiration  par  Don  Luis  de  Ayila 
y  Zuniga  puis  traduits  en  latin  par  van  Male,  et  rapidement  publics."  "  En 
Espagne  d'  abord,  vers  1648,  chez  Jean  Steelz,  a  Anvers,  en  1660,  dans 
r  original  espagnol  et  la  traduction  latine  et  dans  une  traduction  flamande ;  a 
Paris,  en  fran^ais,  en  1661 ;  en  italien,  h  Yenise,  en  1649  et  1663."  Lettres 
de  Malineus  (van  Male)  sur  la  vie  vntMeu/re  de  Charles*  QtM»^.— -See  Mignet, 
Charles-Quint,  pp.  217,  218. 

Page  503.    C. 

Doctor  Constantino  Ponce  de  la  Fuente  was  bom  in  the  diocese  of  Cuenfa, 
and  studied  divinitv  at  the  Universiiy  of  Alcalii  de  Henares.  As  he  was 
a  contemporary  of  tne  brothers  Yald6s,  who  were  natives  of  that  province,  he 
was  probablv  their  companion  in  studv.  Constantino  early  acquired  a  great 
reputation  for  learning  and  purity  of  life;  his  irreproachable  conduct  and 
abilities  made  Charles  Y .  select  him  as  his  honorary  chaplain,  and  afterwards 
as  his  preacher,  and  as  such  he  accompanied  him  to  Germany.  Juan 
Cristobal  Calvete,  a  Catholic  writer,  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms  as 
a  great  philosopher  and  profound  divine.  On  his  return  from  Germany  in 
1665  he  was  elected  ma^tral-canon  of  Seville ;  whenever  he  preached  great 
crowds  attended;  and  though  like  the  Italian  monks  he  was  obliged  to  veil 
the  most  striking  doctrines  of  the  gospel  in  obscure  language,  yet  his  en* 
lightened  convictions  ^ve  so  distinctive  a  character  to  his  preaching,  that  the 
Jesuit  general.  Father  Francisco  de  Bona,  finding  him  the  centre  of  attraction, 
went  to  hear  him.  But  miosing  the  curtomaiy  phrases  ahout  the  Tirgin,  the 
saints  and  purgatory,  he  said,  "  there  is  here  some  latent  error,  do  not  believe 
him."  By  way  of  protection  Constantino  tried  to  enrol  himself  among  the 
members  of  the  Jesuit  college  at  Seville,  but  without  success;  and  while 
he  was  thus  endeavouring  to  conceal  his  sentiments  he  was  discovered  to 
be  a  Protestant  by  Luys  Soleto,  a  myrmidon  of  the  Inquisition,  who,  while 
searching  for  some  jewels  belonging  to  Isabel  Martinez,  a  widow  ladv,  who 
had  been  arrested  by  the  Inquisition,  the  secret  of  some  concealed  booKs  was 
betrayed  by  her  son  Francisco  Beltran ;  Soleto  breaking  down  a  part  of  the 
wainscot,  discovered  a  number  of  Protestant  books  and  some  MSS.  in  the 
handwriting  of  Constantino  Ponce  de  la  Fuente.  He  was  immediately 
arrested  by  the  Inquisition ;  and  Charles  Y.,  when  he  heard  that  Constantino 
was  accused  of  heresy,  said,  *'  If  Constantino  is  a  heretic,  he  is  a  great  one." 
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When  his  writings  were  shewn  him  he  acknowledged  they  contained  his  senti- 
ments. He  was  then  put  into  a  damp  fetid  cell,  the  very  air  of  which  was 
poisonons.  In  the  agony  of  his  suffenngs  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh  my  God,  were 
there  no  Scythians,  or  cannihaU,  or  paeans,  still  more  sayaf  e,  that  thou  hast 
permitted  me  to  fSsJl  into  the  hands  of  these  haptized  fiends !"  Death  soon 
put  an  end  to  his  torments ;  Fernando,  a  young  fellow-prisoner,  consoled  him 
m  his  last  moments. — See  De  Montes;  Qeddes,  MtsceU.  Tracts ;  M<<!lrie, 
Reform,  in  Spain;  De  Castro,  Spanish  Protestants;  and  Antonio,  Bib. 
Nova. 

Page  506.    D. 

M.  Chudiard  has  printed  the  MS.  account  of  the  anonymous  monk,  who 
gives  an  account  of  this  simulated  funeral.  According  to  him  (Joseph  de 
Siguenza)  Charles  proposed  to  his  confessor,  Juan  B%la,  to  celehrate  the 
funerals  of  his  fetther  and  mother,  and  of  the  empress ;  and  when  these  were 
over  he  said  to  Juan  Begla :  "  Ne  vous  parait  0  pas,  fray  Juan,  qu'  aidant 
fait  les  obs^ues  de  mes  proches,  je  puisse  aussi  (aire  les  miennes,  et  voir  ce 
qui  arrivera  bient6t  pour  moi  P  £n  entendant  ces  paroles,  fray  Juan  Segla 
s  attendrit,  les  larmes  lui  vinrent  aux  yeuz,  et  il  dit  comme  il  put :  Que  Yotre 
Miyest6  vive  nombre  d'  ann6es,  s'  il  plait  a  Dieu,  et  qu'  elle  ne  nous  annonce  pas 

sa  mort  avant  V  heure L'Empereur  qu'  animait  un  esprit  plus  haut,  lui  dit : 

Ne  croyez-vous  point  que  cela  me  profiterut  P  Qui,  Sire,  repondit  fray  Juan,  et 
beaucoup.  Les  OBuvres  pieuses  que  quelq'un  fait  pendant  sa  vie  sent  d'un 
plus  grand  m6rite,  et  eUes  ont  un  caract^re  bien  plus  satis&ctoire  que  celles 

qu'on  fait  pour  lui  apr^  sa  mort. L'Empereur  ordonna  qu'  on  pr^parat 

tout  pour  le  soir  et  qu'  on  commen^&t  aussitdt  ses  obs^ues.  On  dressa  au 
milieu  de  lajnrande  chapelle  un  cata&lque  entoure  de  cierees.  Tons  les 
serviteurs  de  Sa  Majesty  descendirent  en  habit  de  deuil.  Le  pieux  monarque, 
^galement  vdtu  de  deuil  et  un  cierge  a  la  main,  y  vint  aussi  pour  se  voir 
enterrer  et  celebrer  ses  fun^railles.  II  pria  Dieu  pour  cette  &me  a  laquelle  il 
avoit  accords  tant  de  ^rlkces  pendant  la  vie,  ann  que,  arriv6e  au  moment 
supreme,  il  piit  piti^  d  elle.  Ce  fut  un  spectacle  qui  arracha  des  larmes  et 
des  soupirs  a  ceuz  <^ui  etaient  presents,  et  qui  ne  1'  auraient  pas  pleur^ 
davan1afi;e  s'  ils  1'  avaient  vu  r^ellement  mort.  Pour  lui,  a  k  messe  de  ses 
fun^railies,  il  alia  faire  I'ofirande  de  son  cierge  entre  les  mains  du  prdtre 

oomme  s'  il  avoit  d^pos^  entre  les  mains  de  Dieu  son  kme, 1'  apr^  midi 

suivante  du  31  aout,  il  appela  son  confesseur,  et  lui  dit  combien  il  ^tait 
joyeux  d'  avoir  fait  ces  funerailles,  et  qu'  il  sentut  dans  son  4me  comme  une 
idlegresse  que  lui  semblait  d^border  jusque  dans  le  corps. "^-See  Mignet, 
Ch^leS' Quint,  p.  410. 

This  account  seems  too  monkish  to  be  credible ;  the  name  of  the  anonymous 
writer  was  Father  Joseph  de  Siguenza*  See  Betraite  et  Mort  de  Charles^ 
Quint, 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Page  520.     A. 

Flaminio,  in  his  letter  to  Camesecchi,  alludes  to  Bucer  having  been  once 
adverse  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  altar,  and  doing  more  harm  than  the 
Zuinglians,  but  that  he  retracted  his  errors  at  the  colloquy  of  Batisbon. 
This  was  not  the  case,  but  Bucer,  for  the  sake  of  union,  expressed  himsdf  in 
an  ambiguous  manner,  and  advised  Martyr  so  to  do  though  without  effect. 
It  is  evident  that  the  love  of  antiquity  and  respect  for  his  superiors  had  great 
influence  with  the  submissive  mind  of  Flaminio,  for  he  entreats  Camesecchi 
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not  to  make  shipwreck  by  separating  from  the  Catholic  Ohnrch,  and  oondades 
with  this  devout  aspiration,  "  Teach  me  thy  ways,  O  Lord,  for  thou  art  my 
God  and  my  Saviour."  In  these  contentious  times,  he  says,  there  is  danger 
of  calling  light  darkness,  and  darkness  light. 

Cameseochi's  reply  to  this  letter  is  written  with  the  utmost  courtesy, 
learning,  and  elesance ;  he  thanks  Flaminio  for  the  interest  he  has  shewn  on 
his  behalf,  deeply  regrets  the  breach  of  charity  which  the  subject  has 
occasioned,  and  praises  Flaminio's  moderation  in  not  goinz  further  than 
declaring  the  opinion  of  the  Sacramentarians,  as  some  called  them,  execrable. 
He  cites  Pontano,  Sabellico,  and  Pomponio  Leto  as  examples  of  im- 
partiality, and  alludes  to  Nicola  Leonico  and  Giacomo  Sadoleto  as  models  of 
patience  and  moderation.  He  then  enters  on  the  question  of  Plaminio's 
letter  by  saying  that  in  discussions  of  this  nature,  the  ereat  object  ought  to 
be  the  discovery  of  truth,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  which  we  find  in  custom, 
antiquity,  or  human  authority.  It  would  require  much  time  and  labour  to 
read  all  the  books  he  has  named,  he  esteems  and  admires  Ireneeus,  and  often 
regrets  that  his  works  have  not  been  preserved  in  the  original  Greek ;  for  the 
extracts  found  in  Eusebius  and  Epiphanius  and  others  seem  to  be  written 
with  great  ease  and  elegance,  but  he  cannot  feel  confidence  in  the  Latin 
translation.  In  examining  the  extracts  which  Flaminio  has  cited,  the  design 
for  which  they  were  written  must  be  well  considered  in  order  perfectly  to 
understand  the  author's  meaning.  He  then  fives  an  example  of  scholastic 
reasoning  by  which  wrong  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  Thus,  Christ  says, 
"  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."  To  commit  sin  is  doing  something ;  it 
follows  then  that  we  cannot  sin  without  Christ :  again,  "  Give  to  those  who 
ask  you;"  are  we  then  to  give  to  any  heretic  what  he  asks  of  us  for  some 
improper  object  P  We  must  therefore  observe  the  circumstances  under  which 
Irenseus  spoke ;  it  was  to  confute  the  heretic  Marcion,  who  denied  that  Christ 
was  the  Son  of  Otod,  or  that  he  had  any  human  body.  He  denies  that 
Irenieus  spoke  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  is  astonished  that  with 
Flaminio's  acnteness  and  critical  definitions  he  should  fall  into  this  error. 
He  then  asks  what  the  word  mass  means :  the  original  signification  was, 
assembling  the  people,  fKKXriffidCtiy,  which  in  later  times  has  been  called 
Missas  habere  esse.  Laying  aside  the  point  that  the  impiety  of  this  doctrine 
has  been  treated  of  in  several  books,  he  will  only  sav  that  some  have  thought 
it  their  duty  to  expose  the  guilt  of  erecting  an  altar  in  some  comer,  load 
it  with  every  ornament,  and  then  consecrate  a  man  to  say  mass  there  for  the 
living  and  the  dead,  and  to  impart  the  benefits  of  this  mass  to  the  hearers 
of  it,  especially  to  those  who  pay.  In  vain  do  their  defenders  rub  their  fore- 
heads and  deny  that  these  things  are  so,  or  that  they  are  fall  of  impiety  and 
fraud.  How  is  it  that  when  so  many  remarks  have  been  made  on  so 
important  a  point,  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  improvement.  It  is 
certain,  in  short,  that  su<£  a  use  of  the  mass  is  not  founaed  on  any  divine 
ordinance  or  ancient  usage,  but  is  partlv  the  result  of  a  superstitious  innova^ 
tion,  partly  of  evil  intentions.  Upon  this  turns  the  hinge  of  the  whole  con- 
troversy on  the  subject  of  transubstantiatiou  sanctioned  by  law,  and  also  by 
the  still  later  invention  of  consubstantiation.  Did  Ireneeus  ever  say  a  word 
about  either  of  these  subjects,  or  did  an^  more  recent  author  name  them  as 
long  as  the  Christian  religion  remained  inviolate  ?  None  can  be  found  till 
the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  I.,  when  they  began  to  use  that  wonderful  word 
iranselementatiOf  and  a  sort  of  inexplicable  dumge  of  the  bread  and  wine  was 
introduced.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  change  of  grace  and  not  of  nature,  for 
it  is  still  really  bread  and  wine,  but  no  longer  common,  but  sacred  and  blest. 
What  think  you  P  It  is  useless  seeking  to  advocate  under  the  authority  of 
IrensBus,  the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  that  holy  ordinance 
which  we  cidl  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  according  to  a  Greek  word,  Eucharist." 

We  regret  not  to  be  able  to  quote  more  of  this  energetic  Epistle.    See  the 
original  in  Sohelhom,  Amcmitates  Hist,  t.  ii.  p.  155. 

VOL.  n.  BB 
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Page  524.    B. 

Autograph  letter  of  Pitu  V.  to  Duke  Cosmo. 

"  Dilecto  filio,  nobili  Yiro,  Cosmo  ''  To  our  beloved  son  the  noble  man 

Hedicaeo,    Beipublicao    FlorentiiB    et  Cosimo  de'Medid,  Duke  of  the  Be- 

Senarom  Duci,  public  of  Florence  and  Siena. 

Pius  Papa  V .  Pope  Hua  V. 

Dilecte  fili,  nobilis  Vir,  salutem  et  Beloved  son  and  most  noble  man^ 

Apoetolicam  Benedictionem.  health,    and   Apostolic    benediction. 

Ob  rem,  qusB  maximoper^  ad  Divine  To  treat  of  a  matter  which  matly 

M^jestatis  obsequium,  et  ad  Catho-  conoemB  the   serrioe  of  the  Divine 

licam  BeHgionem  speotat,  mittimus,  and  Catholic  Religion,  we  send  the 

qui  nostram  hanc  tibi  ezhibebit,  nostri  Master  of  our  Sacred  Palace  who  will 

Sacri  ApostoHci  Palatii  Magistrum;  present  this  to  jou.    The  object  so 

etnisiferventissimicaloresextitissent^  near  our  heart  is  of  such  great  im- 

adeo  oordi  Nobis  est  res  ipsa,  tanti-  portanoe,  that  were  it  not  for  the  ex- 

que  eam  dudmus,  ut  banc  provin-  cessive  heat  now  prevailu^  we  should 

ciam  ipsi  Cardinali  Paoeoo  mandavis-  have  sent  the  Cardinal  Paoeoo  him- 

semu8.£jamdemerg6prefatoMa^i8tro  sel£    In  the  above*mentioned  Master 

fidem  habebis,  quam  Nobis  ipsis  ha-  you  will  repose  the  same  confidence 

beres,  si  coram  coUoqueremur.    Sic  you  would  m  Ourselves  if  we  were 

Deus  te,  unA  cum  filio  ac  Nuru  Prin-  speaking  face  to  face.    May  God  bless 

croibus,  ac  Cardinales  benedicat,  uti  you  and  the  princes,  your  son  and 

Nos  ex  corde  Apostolicsm  Benedic-  dau^ter-in-law,  and  the  Cardinals, 

tionemimpertimuT.  Datum  BomsB,  die  as    We  Scorn  the  heart  bestow  our 

XX  Junii  M DLXVi." — Laderchi,  ^aims-  Apostolic  benediction.     Given  firom 

les  EecL  tom.  xxii.  p.  60.    Schelhom,  Bome  20th  June,  1566." — Gibbings, 

Ammn.  tom.  ii.  p..  183.  Trial  and  Martyrdom,  p.  15. 

Just  as  this  sheet  was  goinff  to  press  I  have  received  the  June  number  of 
the  JRevista  Contemporanea,  Torino,  1860,  which  has  an  article  by  Cantu,  en- 
titled, Spigolatwre  negli  Arckivj  TMCtmi,  in  which  he  g^ves  some  particuhm 
about  the  proceedings  of  Paul  I V.  in  condemning  Cameseochi,  not  in  our  text, 
and  some  letters  of  Cosimo,  Duke  of  Florence,  to  his  resident,  Pero  Gelido, 
at  Venice,  where  Camesecchi  had  taken  refuge.  On  the  25th  of  November, 
1557,  Cosimo  writes : 

"Del  travaglio  ch*^  stato  mosso       "The  persecution  from  the  Inqui- 

dallainquisizionediRomaamonsignor  sition  of  Bome  to  which  Monsignor 

Cameseochi  ci  dispiace  assai ;  perch^,  Camesecchi    has    been   exposed   has 

amandolo  come  fiicciamo,  11  desider-  grieved  me  much ;  for  loving  him  as 

eremmo  piuttosto  augumento  di  onori  I  do,  I  rather  desire  for  him  increase 

e  di  comodi  che  novit^  di  molestie.  of  honours  snd  advantages  than  fresh 

Confidiamo  nondimeno  che  egli  colla  annoyances.    I  trust  however  that  by 

innocenzia  sua  facilmente  remedier^  a  his  innocence  he  will  be  able  easily  to 

tutto,  e  con  la  prudentia  saperl^  pieliare  remedy  all,  and  that  he  will  have 

quelli  espedienti  che  saranno  piu  op-  prudence  enough  to  take  the   best 

portuni  per  la  sicurezza  sua.    E  ben  measures  for  his  safety.    It  is  true 

vero  che  il  proceder  della  detta  in-  that  the  proceedings  of  the  said  In- 

quisizione  ^  molto  rigoroso,  e  non  quisition  are  very  severe,  and  that 

basta  molte  volte  esser  netto  come  voi  often  it  is  not  enough  to  be  innocent, 

sapete,  e  come  crediamo  ch'  egli  sia."  as  you  know,  and  as  I  believe  he  is." 

Gelido  was  a  priest  of  Lucca,  had  been  secretaiv  of  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara, 
and  Camesecchi  s  great  friendl  On  the  9th  of  June,  1558,  he  wrote  to 
Bibiena,  the  Duke's  secretary : 

"Molto  spesso  raffiono  di  lei  coa  ^  "I  often  speak  of  you  with  Moa« 

Monsignor  Camesecod  il  quale  h  ab-  signor  Camesecchi,  who  is  as  it  were 

bandonato  si  pu6  dir  da  ognun,  eccetto  forsaken  by  every  one  but  me.    I  can 

da  me,  il  quale  tanto  lo  potrei  mai  no  more  forsake  him  than  a  mother 
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abbandonare  qiuinto  la  madre  il  suo  can  forsake  her  child,  for  I  love  him 

figliuolo,    amandolo    quanto   si   pa6  With  the  affection  of  a  true  Mend, 

amare  un  vero  amico :  e  certo  non  per  And   certainly  this    is  not  for  any 

benefizi  che  io  abbia  ricevuto  o  speri  benefits  which  I  have  received,  or  hope 

ricevere  da  lui,  ma  perch^  1*  ho  sempro  to  receive  Grom  him,  but  because  I 

conosciato  nomo  da  oene  e  buonissimo,  have  always  known  him  to  be  a  good 

e  08  mai  V  ebbi  per  tale,  in  questa  sua  and  most  excellent  man.    If  ever  I 

afflizione,  ch'  h  delle  gravi  che  pos-  thought  him  such,    now  under  his 

sano  aocadere  a  un  uomo,  poiche  si  great  misfortune,  which  is  one  of  the 

perde  la  robba,  V  onore  e  quasi  la  vita,  most  serious  that  can  happen  to  a  man, 

nnisco  de  cevtificarmi  che  Dio  h  con  for  he  loses  property  ana  reputation, 

lui,  e  lo  ffovema,  lo  consola,  e  lo  for-  and   almost    his    life,    I    am    com- 

tifica:    cne  altrimenti  non  jjotrebbe  pletely  persuaded  that  God  is  with 

tollerar  questo  oolpo  mortalissimo  con  him,  that  he  guides,  consoles,  and 

tanta  costanza  d*  animo  e  quasi  con  strengthens  him,  or  he  could  not  h&a 

ilarita,  come  con  effetto  la  toUera.  this  mortal  blow  with  so  much  firm- 

"  S'  ^  ritirato  in  una  casa  che  fa  ness  of  mind  and  even  cheerMness  as 

conto  la  gli  sia  un  onesta  carcere,  he  does. 

oonversa  co'suoi  libri  e  co*suoi  pen-  "  fie  has  retired  to  a  house  which 

sieri  per  la  mafgior  parte  divini,  e  he  turns  into  a  decent  kind  of  prison ; 

voltialle  cose  delTaltra vita,  dimaniera  he  converses  with  his  books  and  his 

che  questa  persecuzione  che  lo  priva  own  thoughts,  which  are  chiefly  di- 

della  conversazione  degli  uomini,  1'  as-  rected  to  divine  things  and  to  the  con- 

suefarik  a  conversar  con  gli  angeli,  e  oems  of  another  life ;  so  that  this  per- 

cosi  verr^  a  trarsi  altro  firutto  di  questo  secution,  which  deprives  him  of  the 

suo  esiglio,  di  quello  che  trasse  dal  conversation  of  men,  accustoms  him 

suo  Boezio,  o  qualsivoglia  altro  animo  to  converse  with  angels,  and  thus  he 

di  filosofo,  perch^  altra  consolazione  will  derive  greater  advantage  from  this 

si  trova  neua  filosofia  cristiana  che  exile  than  from  his  Boethius  or  any 

nella  umana."  other  philosopher,  for  the  consolation 

which  springs  from  christian  phi- 
losophy is  verv  different  from  that  of 
human  origin.  * 

Gelido  writes  like  a  man  who  had  himself  known  the  value  of  divine 
truth,  and  hence  knew  how  to  appreciate  such  a  character  as  Camesecchi. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  to  what  Gantu  alludes  when  he  savs,  '  una  lettera 
del  Serristori  a  Gosimo  da  Boma  informa  delta  ahjwrafoMa  aal  Camesecchi, 
a  letter  to  Gosimo  from  Serristori  at  Bome  informs  him  of  the  abjuration  of 
Gamesecchi.'  Serristori's  words  are,  "  Piaocia  a  Dio  averlo  oompunto  in  quel 
punto  della  morte;  perch^  per  prima  wm  si  era  parHio,  per  quanto 
s'intende,  dalla  sua  prava  opimone.  '  May  it  have  pleased  God  to  take  com- 
passion on  him  at  the  moment  of  death,  for  oefore  this  he  had  not  laid  aside  his 
perverse  opinions.' — See  Serristori,  LeaazUmif  p.  445,  and  chap,  zxiii.  p.  632. 
Other  abjurations  were  made  at  the  Minerva,  but  as  Gamesecchi  was  declared 
impenitent  to  the  end,  he  could  not  have  abjured,  for  this  would  have  been 
a  sign  of  repentance. 

•    Page  533.     G. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Gibbmgs,  who  has  published  the  ori^nal  "Trial"  of 
Gamesecchi,  found  it  among  some  papers  and  documents  purchased  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Manchester  at  Paris,  which  were  disposed  of  to  Mr.  Gibbings.  They 
consist  of  seventy  folio  volumes,  and  are  now  m  the  library  of  Trinity  GoUege, 
Dublin.  Mr.  Cfibbings,  in  a  private  letter,  says  he  has  published  the  only 
two  trials  given  at  length,  tnose  of  Gamesecchi  and  Manfredi,  the  latter 
being  of  a  later  date,  the  time  of  Paolo  Sarpi.  I  had  myself  heard  at  Bome 
that  the  French,  in  their  occupation  of  this  city  under  the  first  Napoleon,  had 
carried  away  a  gpreat  many  papers,  but  did  not  know  how  fiur  thu  was  trae 
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till  I  saw  Mr.  Gibbings'  book,  in  which  he  mentions  that  Dr.  Wall,  Vioe- 
Provofit  of  Trinity  CoUe^,  had  "  generottslj  purchaaed  and  presented  to  the 
library  of  that  University  the  ver^  yalnable  MS.  records  relating  to  the 
Inquisition  at  Rome."  See  dedication  of  Mr.  Gibbings'  book.  He  does  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Babing^n  that  Paleario  wrote  the  Benefido.  This  diver- 
sity of  opinion  is  to  be  re^^tted  in  so  sincere  and  earnest  a  friend  of  the 
Italian  reformers.  It  wonm  have  been  a  gratification  to  have  had  his  vote  in 
favonr  of  Paleario's  authorship.  The  soDJect  reqnires  special  and  extended 
research  into  collateral  history,  and  perhaps  will  oe  best  cleared  up  by  the 
Italians  themselves,  now  that  their  press  is  nree.  Cesare  Gantu  has  long  since 
directed  his  attention  to  this  period  of  history.  In  1853  he  published  Sacro 
Macello  di  VaUeUina  ^pisodio  delta  M^orma  Beliposa;  and  now  in  1860 
he  has  an  article  in  Stvista  Contemporanea,  entitled  SpigoUUwre  negli 
Archivi  Ibseani,  in  which  he  treats  of  La  r\foirma  religiosa.  JBreHci,  in- 
quisizione. 

Page  534.    D. 

Translation  from  Girolamo  Gigli,  Diario  Senese,  tom.  i.  ^  63. 

After  describing  the  generous  courage  of  Pius  Y.  in  sustaining  the  authority 
and  privileges  of  the  Church  against  the  encroachments  of  lay  Princes,  he 
dwells  on  the  Pope's  gratitude  to  those  princes  who  were  favourable  to  the 
Apostolic  See,  and  the  special  saitisfaction  which  Pius  had  experienced  from  the 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Florence.  For  these  and  other  good  services  done  to 
religion  (which  he  enumerates  as  follows),  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  was 
conferred  on  him  and  his  descendants. 

5th  March.  This  day  in  the  year  1569  Cosimo  I.,  Duke  of  Florence  and 
Siena,  was  solemnly  crowned  in  the  Consistory,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

1.  Because  Duke  Cosimo  had  made  every  effort  to  prevent  heresy  from 
entering  Tuscany. 

2.  For  having  on  various  occasions  rendered  important  services  to  the 
Church. 

3.  Because  the  governors  and  magistrates  of  Tuscany  deserved  well  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  for  having  taken  up  arms  a^nst  all  who  oppressed  her. 

4.  Because  from  the  time  Cxmimo  haa  assumed  the  government  of  Tuscany 
he  had  shown  great  zeal  for  religion  and  justice. 

5.  That  at  the  simple  request  of  the  Pope  he  had  sent  a  body  of  in&ntry 
and  cavalry  to  France,  and  had  eenerously  contributed  more  tnan  100,000 
crowns  to  make  war  against  the  Huguenots. 

6.  For  having  instituted  and  established  an  order  of  knighthood  under 
the  invocation  of  S.  Stephen,  pope  and  martyr,  composed  of  the  first  nobility 
of  the  state  for  the  defence  of  religion  against  the  inndelB. 

7.  That  he  ruled  in  peace  and  governed  his  people  in  love. 

8.  That  he  was  diligent  in  chasing  the  corsairs  who  depredated  the 
Maremma  and  ruined  trade,  and  in  dissipating  and  eztiipating  the  banditti 
who  took  refuge  in  his  states,  filling  Tuscany  with  homicide  and  rapine. 

9.  Because  the  riches  and  extent  of  his  principality  made  him  one  of  the 
chief  princes  of  Italy. 

10.  Because  he  had  the  power  of  collecting  a  numerous  army. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Page  540.    A. 

Extract  from  MS.  Life  of  Paul  IV. 
«  Furono  molti  anni  in  Bergamo       "  Li  Bergamo  there  were  for  many 
alcuni  principal  Eretid,  overo  sospetti    years  some  of  the  greatest  heretics. 
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e   prooeBsati   d'Ereeia.      In   primiB  or  suspected  and  tried  for  heresy. 

Yettor  Soranzoy  Yesoovo  di  Bergamo,  First,  Vettor  Soranzo,  Bishop  of  Ber- 

il  suo  Yicario,  il  Preposto  chiamato  gamo,  his  Yicar,  the  parish  priest, 

D.  Nioolo  Assonioo,  et  altri  di  minor  named  D.  Nicolo  Assonico,  and  others 

oonto  forono  processati  gravamente.  of  less  importance  were  serionslj  tried. 

H  Yescovo  in  partioolare  fa  tenuto  The  hishop  in  particular  was   oon- 

per  Eretioo  fino,  e  fa  qnello  ch'  ebhe  sidered  a  nnished  heretic ;  he  it  was 

ardire  di  mandare  gente  armata  per  who  had  the  courage  to  send  an  armed 

caroerare   fra  Michele  Glusliero  all'  band  to  arrest  friar  Michele  Ghislieri, 

hora  Inqaisitore  in  quelle  parti."    "  II  Inquisitor  at  that  time  in  those  parte." 

quale    era   mandato    per    ordini    di  "Me  had  been  sent,  by  orders  from 

Koma  a  formar  secretamente  prooesso  Bome,    to    prepare   secretly  a    suit 

contra  Yettor  Soranzo,  nobile  Yene-  against  Yettor  Soranzo,  a  Yenetian  of 

tiano,  Yescovo  di  quella  citt&,  inaui-  noble  &mily,  bishop  of  that  city,  ao- 

flito  d'  heresia ;  nd  formar  potenaosi  cused  of  heresy.    This  could  not  be 

senza  manifesto   pericolo   di  chi   lo  done  without  evident  danger  to  the 

formava,  per  essere  il  Yescovo,  dai  person  who  undertook  it,  as  the  bishop, 

Bettori,  e  da  gran  parte  della  citUi  the  rectors,  and  great  part  of  tife 

grandemente  favorite,  F.  Michele  in-  cit^    greatly    favoured    him.     Friar 

trepidamente  formoUo;  ma  essendo  Michele  courageously  carried  it  on, 

alia  fine  sooperto,  e  mandato  i  Bettori,  but  being  finiQly  discovered,  armed 

e  '1  Yescovo  gente  per  ritenerlo  e  per  bands  were  sent  by  the  rectors  and 

&rlo  con  ^rande  siratio  morire,  se  ne  the  bishop  to  take  him  and  cruelly 

fuggi  awisato,  e  aiutato  d'alcun  fau-  put  him  to  death;  but  having  been 

tore  della  Inquisizione,  e  f  u  condotto  in  warned,  and  assisted  by  some  partisans 

sicura  parte,  e  '1  processo  tanto  impor-  of  the  Inquisition,  he  fled,  and  was  put 

tante  h  (affinche  non  coresse  ^ncolo  in  security.    The  suit,  being  so  im- 

insieme  con  la  persona)  lasciato  in  portant,  that  it  might  not  run  the 

salvo  in  mano  a  an  Frate  di  San  same  risk  as  the  Inquisitor,  he  left  in 

Francesco,  il  quale  non  guari  dopo,  the  hands  of  a  friar  of  St.  Francesco, 

per  mano  d'amicorihebbe,etomo6sene  but  soon  after,  through  the  interven- 

a  Boma,  con  molto  honor  suo  per  si  tion  of  a  friend,  he  recovered  it,  and 

degna  opera ;  ove  citato  il  Yescovo,  returned  to  Bome,  where  he  was  much 

bench^  lavorito,  e  difeso  da  potenti  honoured  for  so  praiseworthy  anaction. 

huomini,  comparve  in  persona,  e  poeto  The  bishop  being  cited  there,  though 

in  Castel  Santo  An^o,  e  convinto  fiivoured  and  defended  by  powerral 

sottoscrisse    a    molti    capi    d'  errori  men,  appeared  in  person,  was  confined 

heretici,  e  di  pessimo  essempio,  per  li  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  con- 

quali  scorg^easi  lui  tener  modi  per  victed.     He  subscribed  to  many  heret- 

infettar  tuttol  paese,  se  con  V  opera  ical  articles  of  very  bad  example,  by 

di  F.  Michele   alia   ruina  di  tante  which  it  was  discovered  that  he  had 

anime  non  si  riparava.    H  Yescovo  the  means   of  infecting   the  whole 

private  deUachieeamoripoi  in  Yenetia  countiT,  if  through  F.  Michele  tiie 

infelicemente." — Caracciolo,  M8.  Vita  ruin  of  so  many  souls  had  not  been 

di  Paolo  IT;  capo  iiL;  Ca^na,  Vita  prevented.    The  bishop,  deprived  of 

di  Pio  Fl  nis  see,  died  afterwards  at  Venice,  in 

an  unhappy  condition." 

The  two  Catholic  writers  from  whom  this  narrative  is  taken,  completely 
prove  how  Grospel  truth  was  crushed  by  papal  violence. 

Page  548.    B. 

"  AONIO  PALEABIO,  Servant  of  Jesus  C^irist,  to  the  faithful  and  holy 
men,  depositors  of  his  book,  peace  and  grace  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  My  letters,  written  some  years  sgo,  one  to  the  Swiss  and  the  other  to  the 
Germans,^  without  my  name  being  affixed  thereto,  fully  indicate  what  were  my 

>  See  Palearii  Opera,  p.  205. 
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hopes,  what  my  oorniBel,  and  the  sentiments  of  my  heart.  GOD  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  JEsUS  CHRIST  is  my  witness  that  for  a  long  time  nast  I  have 
entreated  Christian  Princes  to  assemble  good  and  learned  men,  and  be  them- 
selves present  at  the  assembly  which  is  to  be  held,  that  in  their  presence 
I  mi^ht  render  a  firm  and  holy  Testimony,  and  if  necessary  die  courageously 
for  &e  glonr  of  Christ.  Having  entertained  this  idea  for  many  years,  and 
seeing  that  Princes  were  occupied  about  other  things,  and  that  the  time  of  my 
decease  drew  near,  I  wrote  this  Testimony,  and  added  to  the  Testimony  an 
Act  of  Accusation  against  the  Roman  Pontifis  and  their  followers,  in  order 
that  if  death  seized  me,  though  prepared  not  to  fear  it,  I  might  be  useful  even 
after  my  death  to  my  most  excellent  brethren,  whose  miseries  I  hoped 
through  this  Testimony  to  remedy  in  the  CoundL  I  depose  this  Testimony 
with  sincerity,  integrihr,  and  singleness  of  mind  before  holy  men  full  of  fiedth, 
that  it  may  be  in  such  wise  preserved  till  the  time  of  uie  future  Council, 
which  win  in  its  own  time  undoubtedly  be  held,  OBCumenical,  free,  holy,  and 
solemn ;  and  bend  my  knees  before  the  Father  of  our  Lord  JESUS  CHRIST, 

E,ying  that  this  time  may  soon  arrive.  Shoidd  this  Council  be  so  long  de- 
ed as  to  make  you  as  depositaries  fear  from  your  advanced  age  to  be  over- 
en  by  death,  choose  and  substitute  other  men  of  good  reputation  and 
zealous  for  evangeli(»l  piety,  either  &om  the  faithftil  in  Switzerland  or  from 
your  Germans ;  in  order  that  the  deposit  may  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  each  receive  it  from  the  other  to  preserve  it  till  the  time  of  tiie  future 
Council.  Take  care  that  it  be  not  published  or  made  known,  and  that  no  one 
reads  it,  or  has  it  in  his  hands,  except  the  Depositaries.  ThiB  a  servant  of 
JESlfS  CHRIST  prays  and  entreats  of  you,  by  that  fideliiy  which  you  owe 
to  a  faithful  testimony,  and  to  the  Judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead  who  will 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works.  When  the  long-expected  dav 
arrives  that  the  desire  for  puolic  tranquillity  and  the  concord  of  the  Church 
shall  incite  the  people  who  obey  the  gospel  to  combine  amon^  themselves  to 
demand  and  entreat  frt>m  the  Emperor  of  tne  Romans,  and  the  Kmgs  and  Princes 
of  Christendom,  that  a  Council  be  seriously  intimated  to  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
where,  with  his  cardinals,  bishops  and  followers,  he  mav  meet,  in  a  place  to  be 
hereafter  decided  on,  to  hold  a  public  and  free  Assembly  composed  of  men  of 
all  nations  and  peoples  who  caU  on  the  name  of  our  Lord  JESUS  CHRIST ; 
in  which  assembly  all  the  people  shall  be  freely  and  attentively  listened  to  by 
means  of  orators,  to  whom  it  shall  be  granted  to  speak  without  danger,  with* 
out  deceit,  and  without  fear,  in  presence  of  the  Emperor,  the  Kings,  Princes, 
and  Amlmssadors  of  States,  in  order  that,  an  equitable  judgment  being  estab- 
lished, the  sword  of  the  Word  of  God  may  rectify  abuses,  terminate  mig^ous 
controversies,  and  purify  and  heal  the  wounds  of  the  Church  so  that  it  mav  be 
united  in  one  body.  When  you  see  such  a  Council  about  to  assemble,  then. 
Depositaries,  remember  me  and  see  that  this  my  writing  shall  be  delivered  intact 
ana  unaltered  to  the  ministers  of  the  faithful  Swiss  and  German  churches,  and 
to  the  defenders  of  the  Holy  Gospel,  whom,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  JESUS 
CHRIST  and  in  tiie  Holy  Spirit,  I  appoint  and  institute  as  true  and  Intimate 
guardians  of  this  book  after  it  leaves  tne  hands  of  the  Depositaries."— rPalearii 
Opera,  p.  203. 

Page  545.    C. 

Thomas  Guarini  was  a  native  of  Belgium,  and  an  exile  on  account  of 
religion.  He  was  one  of  the  many  printers  who  had  full  employment  at 
B&le  in  printing  books  prohibited  m  other  countries.  Pietro  Pema,  of 
Lucca,  Oporino,  and  Isingrino  were  all  usefully  employed  in  printing  works 
on  religion  in  seve^^l  languages.  Bale  was  especially  the  centre  from  whence 
many  Italian  works  spiiad  into  Italv.  The  printers  above  named  are^  all 
buried  at  B&le.  See  Johannis  TonjolsB  CoBtus  Ital.  qui  Basilea  coUigUur 
Ministri,    Basil.  1661. 
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Page  561.    B. 

The  extract,  said  to  be  from  the  registers  of  the  Confiratemitj,  is  as  follows : 

"  A  di  3  di  Luglio,  1570.  Fa  intimata  alia  Nostra  Ck>mpagnia  la  Domenica 
0  di  detto,  alle  tre  ore  di  notte  p.  andare  in  torre  di  nona,  dove  ne  fii  dato  nelle 
mani  oondannato  a  morte  p.  via  di  giostizia  dalli  ministri  della  Sta  Inquisi- 
zione,  M.  Aonio  Paleari  di  Veroli  abitante  in  CoUe  di  Yaldelsa ;  moale confessato 
e  contrito  domandb  perdono  a  Dio  e  alia  sua  ^loriosa  Madre  Vergine  Maria 
et  a  tutte  la  Corte  celeste  e  dire  volere  morire  di  buon  Cristiano,  e  creder  tutto 
qnesto  che  crede  la  S^  Romana  Chiesa.  Non  feoe  Testamento  alcono  se  non 
che  ci  dette  le  due  sottoscritte  lettere  scritte  da  sua  mano  pregandoci  le 
mandassino  alia  moglie  e  figlioli  suoi  a  Colle  di  Yaldelsa. 

Presente  furono  alia  morte  la  sera  scorso. 

M.  Josia  da  Fermo,  nostro  Cappellano.  *)  m^»^;^^„;; 

Jo.  Alessandro  della  Minerva.  j  lestmionij. 

B.  M.  Franciscano  Tanug.    ^ 

M.  Gio.  Batt».  Pic.  n. 

M.  Bastiano  Coll.  n.  VConfiratelli. 

M.  Bernard.  Aldobrandini.      I 

M.  Francesco  di  Carmigiano.  J 

Monsig^-  Garzoni  in  scambio  di  Gio.  Marzuoli  nostro  Proveditore." 

Bib,  di  Siena  MS. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  certify  this  extract,  as  I  wished  much  to  do :  The 
abb^  Lagomarsini,  in  his  notes  on  Julii  Pogiani  EpistoltB,  cites  De  Thou 
as  compassionating  Aonio  Paleario  for  being  condemned  to  be  burned  oh 
nimiam  in  jnetate  simplicitatem,  and  ^oes  on  to  say  that  he  was  not  con- 
demned for  simple  piety,  but  for  writm^  Actio  in  pontifiees  romanos  et 
eorum  asseclas,  and  the  Letter  ad  IJutkerum,  MielaneiMnum,  Butzervm, 
Calvinum,  et  Oermanus  ffelvetiaque  miiversos,  qtU  invocant  Jesum 
Christum.  This  is  so  far  from  bein^  true  that  the  first  work  was  not  even 
known  for  fifty  years  after  Paleario  s  death,  and  formed  no  part  of  the 
accusations  against  him  (see  Append.  B.  p.  543).  In  a  recent  number  of  the 
Itivieta  Contenvporanea  the  able  historian,  Cesar  Cantii,  has  published  some 
documents  relatm^  to  the  Italian  Reformers,  amon^  others  a  letter  to  the 
Grand  Duke,  dated  Siena,  July  1569,  in  which  it  is  said  that  many  had  gone  to 
the  In(]^uisitor  and  requested  to  be  pardoned,  particularly  since  the  arrest  of 
M.  Achille  Benvoglienti,  "  et  de  un  M.  Aonio,  molto  tempo  fa  preso  in  Roma, 
che  fu  gia  pedante  in  casa  de'  Belanti,  et  seminava  tal  peste  con  chiunque 
practicava,"  and  of  M.  Aonio  taken  some  time  ago  to  Rome ;  he  was  formerly 
a  tutor  in  the  Belanti  family,  and  spread  this  plaguy  doctrine  among  everyone 
with  whom  he  associated.  Cantu  m  a  note  to  this  letter  says,  "  The  Aonio 
here  mentioned  is  the  Paleario  we  have  before  spoken  of,  the  accomplished 
author  of  a  poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  a  Treatise  on  the  benefit  of 
Christ's  death,  and  of  Actio  in  Pontifiees  JEtomanos  et  eorum  Asseclas."  He 
mentions  some  mbs.,  Memorieper  servire  alia  vita  di  Aonio  Paleario,  collected 
by  Girolamo  Carli,  but  they  give  no  information  which  is  not  found  prefixed 
to  the  Amsterdam  and  Jena  editions  of  his  works. 


Page  561.    E. 

Latino  Latini,  bom  1513,  died  1593,  was  one  of  the  thirty-five  persons 
(twenty-two  of  whom  were  Italians)  who  were  for  many  years  occupied  in 
correcting  a  digest  of  canon  law,  including  the  Decretals  of  Gratian.  The 
object  of  this  immense  labour  was  to  correct  the  errors  and  false  extracts  from 
the  Fathers  and  Decrees  of  Councils,  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false 
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manuscripts,  and  to  arrange  the  chronolosy  of  various  deeds  with  aocurai^. 
Tiraboschi  complains  that  much  error  was  left  untouched,  and  that  many  fidse 
decrees  still  remain  of  canonical  authority* 

Latino  L&tini  was  a  native  of  Yiter  bo.  He  studied  law  at  Siena,  whero 
he  remained  eleven  years,  and  there  became  acquainted  with  Paleario.  He 
was  highly  esteemed  k>t  his  learning  and  erudition.  Though  Niceron,  who  has 
written  his  life,  sajs  he  did  not  know  Greek,  Tiraboschi  asserts  that  his  cor- 
respondence proves  the  contrary.  In  1554  he  went  to  Rome,  and  took  orders 
there.  He  was  afterwards  secretary  to  several  cardinals,  as  Jacobo  dal  Pozzo^ 
Bodolfo  Pio,  and  Bannuocio  Famese.  Some  of  his  patrons  died  so  suddenly 
that  it  was  thought  a  bad  omen  to  have  him  in  the  house.  At  length  how- 
ever Cardinal  Marcantonio  Colonna  lodged  him  near  his  own  palace,  and  took 
him  with  him  in  1573  to  Naples.  Here  he  fell  in  with  a  congenial  spirit, 
the  Jesuit  Alfonso  Salmerone.  This  was  about  the  time  he  was  appointed  to 
correct  the  Decretals  by  Ghre^rio  XIII.,  who  assigned  him  a  pension  of  150 
ducats  for  his  trouble.  He  Uved  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years.  Thoufi^h 
bedridden  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  his  intellects  were  unimpaired,  ne 
still  continued  his  studies,  and  maintained  an  extensive  correspondence  witii 
his  learned  friends.  He  was  at  Rome  during  the  martyrdom  of  Paleario,  and 
gave  proof  that  the  study  of  canon  law  had  not  enlarged  his  charity  of  hea^, 
by  composing  the  followmg  verses  on  his  death : 

In  AoKITJX  PALSUtlUU  exustum. 

Musis  amicus  factus  olim  Antonius 

Crucem  putavit  nomine 
Si  ferret,  ingens  se  patraturum  scelus 

Nullo  abluendum  flumine, 
Yelut  profana  tinctus  undie,  vatibus 

Pro  bro  futurum  se  ratus 
Aonius  ergo  fit  repente,  atque  ambulat 

Novo  superbus  nomine ; 
Nescitque  cano,  lustra  post  decem,  miser 

JBtate  confecta,  gravem 
Crucemque,  laqueumque  simul,  et  rogum  horridum 

Tandem  repositum  regia 
In  urbe,  tanti  sceleris  ut  poenas  luat 

Beputatus  ut  saoer  cinis. 

Menage  gives  the  following  fragment  of  a  letter  written  by  Latino  to 
Andrea  Museo,  in  1571 :  "  In  my  last  letter  I  sent  you  the  verses  I  wrote  in 
consequence  of  seeing  a  letter  addressed  by  Sadoleto  to  Antonio  Paleario,  of 
Yeroh,  by  which  I  understand  what  I  did  not  before  know,  namely,  this  man's 
levity  in  changing  his  name.  I  had  always  heard  him  called  Aonio  during 
my  intimacy  with  him  at  Siena.  This  change  of  name  greatly  disgusted  me, 
because  I  perceived  he  had  suppressed  the  letter  T  on  account  of  its  re- 
semblance to  a  cross.  Excited  by  so  atrocious  an  act,  my  muse  burst  forth  in 
indignant  measures  against  this  miserable,  or  rather  shall  I  say  abominable 
man ;  desiring  by  this  severe  castigation  to  deter  others  from  chan^g  the 
name  which  Christ  our  Lord  had  given  them  in  baptism."— iifeiMf^rtafia,  ou 
remarques  Gritiques,  tom.  i.  p.  216. 

Latini  observes  to  his  Mend  to  whom  he  sends  the  verse,  that  he  writes 
against  him,  "to  deter  others  from  changing  the  names  which  Christ  our 
Lord  had  given  them  in  baptism."  It  was  the  almost  universal  custom  for 
the  Popes  to  change  the  names  eiven  them  in  baptism  when  they  ascended  the 
pontifical  throne,  and  so  generu  was  the  practice,  that  a  superstitious  notion 

firevailed  that  popes  did  not  reign  long  who  did  not  change  their  names. 
t  was  also  the  mshion  of  Uie  £iy  for  poets,  learned  men,  and  monks  to 
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chanse  not  only  their  christian  but  their  fiunily  names.    Many  instances 
of  this  might  be  given ;  we  subjoin  a  few : , 

Actio   Synoeri,  the  poet,  changed  his  name  to  Sanazzaro. 
Cristoforo  Nuzio  "        "        "        "        "       Girohimo  Muzio. 


ti 


Lanoellott  Politi 
Giambatista  Capelli 

Conti         "    .    "   .    " 
Maroellio  Pallin^nio 


ft  >i  ft 

»  >>  tf 

»>  »i  >t 

>»  It  »f 


Ambrogio  Catharino. 

Battista  Egnazio. 

Majoragio. 

Pietro  Angelo  Manzoli. 


Giovanni  Antomo  Zarobbina  "        "        "       Giov.  Antonio  Flaminio. 

Page  565.    P. 
Matteo  Paleario=Chiara  Janarilla. 

AoNio  Paleabio= Marietta  Gnidotti. 

Fedro.    Lampridio.    Aspasia.    S.  Aonilla.  Sofonisba.   Lampridio.  Aganippe. 

m.  m.  monaca.         m. 

Lnorezia  de'  Fulvio  della  CLindio  de'  Porzij. 

falconieri.  rena. 

In  the  library  of  Siena  there  is  the  contract  of  his  daughter's  marriaffe, 
and  two  or  three  draughto  of  wills  made  by  Paleario  at  dinerent  times.  In 
one  dated  1539,  he  leaves  to  Fausto  and  Acrisio  d'  Ant.  Bellanti,  citizens  of 
Siena,  all  his  literarv  compositions  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  languages ; 
also  all  writing  and  expositions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  To  Alexander  and 
Giraldo  Paleari,  his  unde  and  cousin  at  Yeroli,  all  property  belonging  to  him 
there,  on  condition  that  neither  they  nor  any  of  his  relations  make  any  claim 
on  hiB  property  at  CoUe.  To  his  relations  Basilic  Ulimeri  of  Yeroli,  son  of 
his  cousin  Maria,  aU  his  furniture  and  ornaments  at  Yeroli. 

He  constitutes  as  universal  legatees  all  his  children  hereafter  to  be  bom 
of  his  wife  Marietta,  or  of  any  other  legitimate  wife.  And  in  case  of  his 
dying  without  children,  he  appoints  Fausto,  Acrisio,  and  Petrino  Bellanti, 
citizens  of  Siena,  his  heirs.  His  executors  are  Ambrogio  Spannochi,  a  Sienese 
noble,  Marco  di  Pietro  Casale  di  S.  Gemignano,  Dr.  £  Grammatica,  and  Pier 
Franco  di  Filippo  Cerboni  di  CoUe. 

On  the  9tn  of  June,  1546,  Paleario  made  a  codicil  revoking  the  gift  of 
eoods  and  books  to  Alexander  and  Giraldi  Paleario,  of  Yeroli,  and  orders  tiiat 
Qie  200  florins  left  to  his  wife  in  his  will  shall  be  pud  by  the  heirs  to  her 
within  four  years  after  the  death  of  the  testator. 

Another  will  was  made  in  1550,  in  which  there  is  a  curious  article,  which 
sounds  like  irony.  1.  He  leaves  to  the  most  holy  nail  of  Colle  the  devotion 
which  he  bears  to  this  reHc ;  2.  he  owns  the  dower  due  to  Marietta,  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Agostino  Guidotti,  of  600  florins,  and  leaves  the  same  to  her,  and 
the  further  sum  of  200  florins.  To  his  daughters  Aspasia  and  Sofonisba^ 
their  dower  of  600  florins  each,  with  the  additional  sum  given  to  their  mother. 
Appoints  Lampridio  and  Fedro  his  universal  legatees,  each  to  be  executor  to 
the  other.  Li  case  of  the  death  of  either  without  posterity,  Paleario  desires 
his  daughters  may  take  their  place;  and  in  case  they  also  die  without  children 
he  appomts  the  parish  of  Colle  to  be  his  heir,  and  diarges  the  parish  and  the 
council  to  see  that  every  Sunday  in  the  parish-church  of  Colle  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  four  Evangelist  and  the  Episties  of  St.  Paul  and  the 
Canonical  Episties  be  read  and  explained  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  If  this 
should  be  suspended  for  a  year,  then  he  substitutes  the  Hospital  of  8^ 
Maria  Nuova  at  Florence  for  his  heir.    See  M8,  Idb.  qf  Siena, 

In  the  registers  of  Colle  we  find  several  entries  oonoeming  Paleario  and 
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his  sons  Iiaying  filled  oertaiu  mTinioipal  o£Boe0  at  CoUe.  The  dates  az» 
puzzling,  as  we  cannot  find  that  he  was  at  Colle  at  the  periods  named;  fi^r 
mstance : 

M.  Aonio  Psleario,  Capitano  di  pssrer  pel  Boi]^  23  Agosto  1669. 

M.  Aonio  Paleario,  Omciale  de'  Condotti,  ^  di  Borgo. 

M.  Aonio  Paleorio,  20  Febb.  1569. 

M.  Aonio  Palesrio,  abt.  ^  23  Ottohre  1570. 

Marto  M.  Aonio  Paleario,  ^-UL 12  Sept  1671  ©to.  Borsa  de'  S,  Priori. 

M.  Aonio  Paleario,  ll±  22  Decembre  1571  d^^Ji^rgo, 

These  entries  probably  relate  to  payments  due,  rather  than  to  offices 
performed. 

An  aocoont  of  the  land  Paleario  possessed  near  his  villa  at  Ceciniano,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  lAhro  del  Cai€uto,  Book  of  land  measure.  The  word 
staja  probably  indicated  some  small  measure  in  use  at  the  time,  as  the  whole 
amounts  to  about  1272  sti^a. — See  M8,  Archives  qf  CoUe, 

Page  566.     G. 

In  the  pre£EUse  to  the  admirable  work  written  by  Paleario,  entitled  Actio 
ex  Declaratiane  Teatimonii  in  TonUfices  JEtomanos  et  eorum  Asseclas,  we  find 
that  he  contemplated  leaving  Italy  and  securing  his  safety  beyond  the  Alps. 
After  the  election  of  Pius  Y.  he  felt  his  danger,  and  thus  sddrassed  himself  to 
the  Christian  world : . . . "  The  laws  of  the  Papacy  and  those  of  the  Gospel 
cannot  hold  together ;  I  could  not  deny  what  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  my 
heart  I  believed,  I  ooidd  not  fight  against  the  cruel  and  impious  power  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  who  have  for  many  ages  inflicted  heainr  chastisements  on  all 
who  refused  to  throw  themselves  at  their  feet,  and  even  emperors  and 

SDwerful  kings  have  been  visited  with  great  misfortunes  and  difficulties, 
tates  of  high  renown  and  nations  of  great  repute  have  been  numbered 
among  the  impious,  and  their  names  almost  blotted  out  fi^m  the  fiice  of  the 
earth.  If  hitnerto  not  even  the  most  highly  gifted  or  the  most  holy  persons 
could  escape  danger  and  ignominy  unless  they  conformed  to  their  will  and 
opinions,  what  could  I  hope,  who  am  needy  and  devoid  of  all  things,  if  I  ex- 
posed myself  to  the  wrath  and  indignation  of  the  Popes.  Impressed  with 
these  thoughts,  many  considerations  presented  themselves ;  I  perceived  I  was 
likely  to  lose  every  comfort  in  this  world,  except  Christ,  to  whom  I  had 
devoted  myself;  that  every  access  to  worldly  dijniity  and  honour  would  be 
dosed,  that  I  should  utterly  alienate  the  minds  of  gpreat  men  of  the  Pontiff's 
party,  from  whom  I  have  received  many  favours,  but  no  sign  of  ill-will ;  I  saw 
clearly  that  I  should  lose  in  a  moment  tiie  firuit  of  years  of  study  and  diligence ; 
that  not  only  should  I  be  deprived  of  my  little  tract  of  land,  but  be  forced 
also  to  separate  myself  from  my  relations  and  friends,  my  excellent  wife  and 
my  sweet  children,  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  leave  Italy,  live  in  solitude,  or 

be  the  inmate  of  a  prison,  and  at  len^h  be  put  to  dEeath I  have 

undertaken  the  defence  of  a  cause  against  which  nothing  tme  can  be  said. 

What  then  have  I  to  fear  P I  shall  adopt  a  plain  simple  style,  and 

would  prefer  writing  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  country,  that  I  miffht  not 
seem  to  use  an  elaborate  or  studied  style,  were  it  not  that  this  wnting  is 
addressed  to  persons  who  are  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  ItaUan,  while  all 
know  Latin.  I  shall  patiently  bear  their  cussatisfaction  with  the  stvle,  but 
hope  there  will  be  nothing  to  desire  in  the  integrity,  sincerity,  and  firmness 
of  the  Testimony,  for  Clurist  has  animated  my  courage.  Trusting  therefore 
to  your  courteousness,  as  theologians  have  a  language  of  their  own,  I  shall 
msKe  use  of  a  style,  which  thougn  different  from  that  of  eloquent  writers,  is 
nevertheless  suitetble  to  the  cause,  for  the  subject  is  not  single  and  simple, 
but  complex  and  multiform.  I  have  divided  my  Testimony  into  several  heads, 
that  each  point  may  be  treated  of  in  its  proper  order  and  place.  This  will 
make  it  easier  for  me,  as  well  as  for  you  to  judge  of  it.    I  sludl  also  comment 
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no  each  artide,  as  I  may  deem  it  neoessary  for  the  illaatration  of  tratL"— 
Palearii  Opera,  Actio,  IPrtf,  p.  227. 

This  pidSMe  is  so  tnie  a  transcript  of  the  martyr's  mind,  written  but  a  short 
time  before  his  arrest,  that  we  regret  having  been  obliged  to  curtail  it. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  editions  through 
which  Paleario's  works  nave  passed.  His  poem  De  Animorum  ImmortaUtate 
has  gone  through  a  great  many.  It  is  very  often  found  bound  up  wit^  TiH 
Litcretii  De  Merwm  Natwra,  whose  st^le  it  resembles ;  two  copies  are  now 
before  me,  the  one  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1631,  the  other  at  Padua  in  1571, 
by  Cominus ;  both  editions  are  uniform  with  Lucretius. 

His  orations  at  Lucca  were  printed  there  by  Busdracus  in  1561,  and  in 
1552  four  books  of  letters,  twelve  orations,  and  nis  poem  on  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul  were  published  by  Sebast.  Gry|)hiuB  at  Lyons.  The  next  edition 
was  that  of  GKiarini,  which  Paleario  complains  of  being  inaccurately  executed.^ 
It  contained,  in  addition  to  the  contents  of  the  Lyons  edition,  two  orations 
written  at  Milan. 

The  third  complete  edition  was  that  of  Bremen  in  1619 ;  it  is  a  reprint  of 
that  of  Lyons,  but  of  inferior  workmanship.  Its  title  is  Aonii  Jralearii 
Verulani  viri  elomtewUsHmi,  Opuscula  doctissima,  the  editor  was  Math. 
Martinius. 

The  fourth  and  best  edition  is  that  of  Amsterdam,  printed  by  Wetstein, 
1696. 

The  fifth  edition  contains  the  same  matter  as  that  of  1696.  It  was 
published  at  Jena,  1728,  with  an  account  of  the  author  prefixed,  by  Hallbauer. 
Some  poems  written  by  Paleario  are  to  be  found  at  the  close  of  tiie  Amsterdam 
and  Jena  editions,  and  in  the  collections  of  Gio.  Matteo  Toscano,  editor  of 
Peplus  ItaluB,  and  Carmina  illustriwm  poetarwn  Italorum,  Lutet.  1577. 
He  was  Paleario's  pupil,  and  has  celebrated  his  merits  and  his  unhappy 
death  in  the  following  lines :. 

Aonio  Aonides  Grajos  promsere  lep^res, 

Et  q[uascun(}ue  vetus  protulit  Hellas  opes. 
Aonio  Latise  tinxerunt  melle  Camoensd 

Verba  ligata  modis,  verba  soluta  modis. 
Quae  nee  longa  dies,  nee  (qusB  scelerata  cremasti 

Aonii  corpus)  perdere  flamma  potest. 

We  find  some  of  Paleario's  poems  in  the  collection  of  Banuzzo  Ghero, 
Delicia  lialorum  Poetarv/m,  1608. 

Many  learned  men  have  borne  testimony  to  the  talent  and  erudition  of 
Paleario.  Besides  being  classed  by  Sebast.  Corrado,  in  his  comments  on  Cicero, 
among  the  learned  men  of  the  day,  Joachim  Camerarius  and  Josiah  Simler 
pay  a  just  homage  to  his  piety  and  learning.  Matthias  Flaccius  Hlyricus 
numbers  him  among  the  learned  victims  of  the  Inauisition.  Julius  Csssar 
Scaligex,  Gerardus  «Joannes  Yossius,  and  Daniel  Georgius  Montrofius  laud  him 
as  a  Latin  poet  of  lofty  conceptions,  and  as  a  happy  imitator  of  Cicero.  De 
Thou,  the  g^reat  historical'  advocate  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  justly  says 
that  the  writings  of  Paleario  show  his  great  erudition,  and  that  ne  was  put 
to  death  at  Rome  because  he  had  said  that  the  Inquisition  was  a  deadly 
weapon  for  literary  men.  (See  Thuanus,  t.  ii.  lib.  xxix.  p.  307,  ed.  1626. 
Chnstopherus  Saxi,  in  (humuuiicon  Literarium,  1780,  describes  Paleario  as  an 
orator,  poet,  philosopher,  and  philologist,  crueUy  put  to  death  by  Pius  Y. ; 
and  cites  tiie  following  works  in  iiniich  Paleario  is  named  with  honour. 
Gre§^r.  Gyraldus,  IHal,  II,  de  Poetis,  p.  572.  Jo.  Matth.  Toscani  Peplue, 
lib.  iv.  pp.  500,  501.  Montrofius,  Polyhietor.  Idtera,  c.  23,  p.  281,  <&c. 
Catalog,  ^ibl,  Brunov,_p.  1486.  Din.  Gerdes,  Fhrileg.  Lib.  vartor,  pp.  267, 
268.    Gerdes,  Italia  Etf<ynnat<B,  P.  L  pp.  150—155,  P.  II.  pp.  314,  317. 

1  See  p.  545. 
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Baillet,  Jttgemena  des  scmans,  t,  iv.  p.  86.    Bayle,  Did.    Jac  George  de 
Chaaffepie,  Nawveau  Diet.  t.  iii. 

The  oxi^als  of  Paleario's  letters,  written  at  Milan,  are  ^preeerved  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  of  tiiat  city ;  tiiere  also  we  find  some  of  his  poem&  Jn®. 
Baptista  Pigna,  the  poet,  on  receiving  a  copy  of  the  poem  on  the  Immortalitj 
of  the  Soul,  wrote  the  following  pleasing  Imes : 

Aonii  decas  Aonmn  sororom 
Quos  mihi  dedit  aureos  libellos, 
Bicdas  tuns,  aureos  libellos 
Qui  desiderium  omnibus  relinquunt. 
Quo  magis  rel^unt  maffis  legendi 
Intentis  oculis  ubenter  hausi. 
Immortalem  animam  probas  in  ipso 
Ipei  saecula  sempitema  et  esse 
Immortalem  operam  tuam  probabunt. 

Figna,  Carmina,  lib.  liL 

There  are  various  editions  of  the  works  of  Paleario. 

1.  De  Immortalitate  Animorum  libri  tres.  LugdunL  Gryphius,  1536, 
in  8vo. 

2.  Aonii  Palearii  Yerulani  Orationes  ad  Senatum  Populumque  LiicensiB. 
Lucae,  1551. 

3.  Aonii  Palearii  Yerulani  Opera.  Epistolarum  libri  it.  Orationes,  et 
de  Animorum  immortalitate.  Lugduni.  Sebast.  Gr^hius,  1552,  in  8vo. 
It.  Basilea,  in  8vo.    Another  edition,  idem,  by  Guarini. 

4.  Aonii  Palearii  Yerulani  viri  eloquentissimi  Opuscula  doctissima. 
Orationes  xii.  Epistolae  in  quatuor  libros  digestae.  Poema  de  animarum 
immortalitate,  in  tres  libros  divisum.  Ob  rerum  praestantiam  et  dictionis 
eleeantiam  lectu  jucundissimum,  et  tenebris  vindioata,  emendatius  recusa  et 
enchiridi  formam  redacta.  Bremae,  1609. 

5.  Aonii  Palearii  Yerulani  Actio  in  Pontifices  Bomanos  et  eorum  As- 
seolas.  Ad  Imperatorem  Bomanum  Beges  et  Principes  ChristiansB  Beipublica^, 
summos  Oecumenici  Concilii  Prsesides  conscripta,  cum  de  Concilio  Trident! 
habendo  deliberaretur. 

6.  Poemata.    Paris,  1676. 

7.  Aonii  Palearii  Yerulani  Opera.  Ad  illam  editionem  quam  ipse  Auctor 
reoensuerat  et  auxerat  ezcusa,  nimc  novis  aooessionibus  locupletata.  Am- 
stelosdami,  clo.ldc.xcyi. 

8.  Aonii  Palearii  Yerulani  Opera.  Becensuit  et  dissertationem  de  vita, 
fatis,  et  mentis  Aonii  Palearii  praemisit,  Frider.  Andr.  Hallbauer.    Jen», 
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Academies,  their  rise  and  progress  in 
Italy,  ii.  2—4;  prohibition  by  papal 
anthoritVi  4 — 8;  reTiTal  under  sub- 
sequent Fopea,  8 ;  names  and  mottoes, 
9.    [See  Ferrara,  Siena^  &c.] 

Adrian  YI.,  his  desires  for  reform  checked 
by  eril  counsellors,  i.  12 ;  his  message 
to  the  Diet  of  Nurembers,  13;  ms 
opposition  to  free  inquiry,  tb. ;  fiuls  to 
satisfy  either  party,  14;  his  good  in- 
tentions superior  to  liis  literary  powers, 
515. 

Albona,  Fra  d',  a  sufferer  for  his  re- 
ligious Tiews,  ii.  590. 

Alciati,  Andrea,  his  new  mode  of  treating 
law  questions,  iL  176,  177;  his  rest- 
less disposition,  177, 178 ;  is  consulted 
by  Paleario  on  the  merits  of  an  oration, 
178,  179;  his  favourable  reply,  180; 
his  reason  for  not  accepting  an  in- 
vitation to  Rome,  181 ;  writings,  ib, ; 
his  system  approved  by  Paleario,  471, 
472. 

—  Gianpaolo  (Pedemontanns),  a  friend 
of  Blandrata,  i.  471  {eomp.  ii.  599); 
j[uits  Geneva  and  becomes  a  wanderer, 
1.  570;  his  erroneous  views,  582; 
Calvin's  account  of  him,  ii.  445. 

Aldelli,  Placido,  informs  Bellanti  of  a 
conspiracy  against  Paleario,  i.  295 — 
297;  laments  Paleario's  non-election 
as  professor  at  Siena,  499 ;  receives  a 
letter  from  Paleario  in  reply,  500. 

Aleander,  archbishop  of  Brindisi,  sum- 
moned to  a  conference  on  reform,  i. 
260 ;  his  own  views  strong  against  all 
reform  that  did  not  emanate  from  the 
Pope,  266;  Papal  Nuncio  at  Vienna, 
writes  to  Cervini  about  rumonrs  against 
Yergerio,  ii.  354  {comp.  587). 

Alemanni,  Luigi,  accompanies  the  Car- 
dinal of  Ferrara  to  France,  ii.  195; 
amusing  anecdote  of  his  mission  to  the 
Emperor,  359;  Yergerio  writes  to  him 
in  praise  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre, 
360 ;  his  twelfth  satire,  on  the  papacy, 
589. 

Alfonso.  See  Bste, 


Algieri,  Pomponio,  a  young  Italian  mar- 
tyr, ii.  418. 

Amaseo,  Bomulo,  appointed  professor  at 
Bologna^  i.  114;  his  eloquence,  277; 
his  brilliant  career,  536,  537 ;  his  re- 
ception of  Flaminio,  ii.  220. 

Aniello,  Tommaso,  ancestor  of  Mas- 
saniello,  i.  860;  his  zeal  against  the 
Inquisition,  361. 

Aposues*  Creed,  tradition  concerning  the, 
ii.  10,  11. 

Aretino,  Pietro,  his  esteem  for  the  labouis 
of  Bruccioli,  i.  125,  126 ;  ironical  cha- 
racter of  his  own  writing,  294 ;  his 
conscience  touched  by  Ochmo's  preach- 
ing, 367  (eomp.  568);  extract  from 
one  of  his  comedies.  586 ;  edition  of 
Italian  letters,  587 ;  his  advice  to  Yer^ 
gerio,  ii.  348 ;  encourages  him  to  per* 
severe  in  decrying  superstition,  371. 

Ariosto,  Lodovico,  at  the  court  of  Fer- 
rara, ii.  77;  popularity  of  his  great 
poem,  id. ;  Ms  missions  for  Alfonso, 
77,  78 ;  hu  absence  of  mind,  78. 

Aristotle,  deference  paid  to  his  opinions 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  i.  149;  dis- 
pute as  to  his  views  of  the  soul's  im- 
mortality, 149,  150  (eomp.  542) ;  com- 
menteries  on,  162,  163 ;  difference  be- 
tween his  teaching  and  that  of  Plato, 
163, 164;  his  Diftlectios  and  Categories, 
164 ;  characteristics  of  his  genius,  165 ; 
fate  of  his  xss.,  166 ;  adoption  of  his 
doctrines  in  the  schools,  167  (eomp, 
546) ;  corruptions  which  they  under- 
went, 168 ;  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  his 
merits,  169 ;  even  among  the  Beform- 
ers,  172, 173;  Paleario's  inteipretetion 
of  his  teaching  on  immortality,  184^ 
186;  studied  with  advantage  by  P. 
Martyr,  421 ;  lectured  on  by  r.  Martyr 
and  SSanchi,  451,  452;  obscured  by 
false  interpreters,  507;  his  ten  Cate- 
gories held  in  equal  roverenoe  with  the 
ten  Commandmente,  ii.  12 ;  his  Meta- 
physics in  part  paraphrased  by  Fla- 
minio, 221 ;  Pideario's  mode  of  leotur^ 
ing  on,  458. 
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Augsburg,  Diet  o^  [1530],  convoked,  i. 
56;  fint  session,  58;  the  Reformers 
present  a  Confession  of  Faitli,  ib. ;  a 
refutation  prepared,  61 ;  the  Pro- 
testants reject  it,  62 ;  the  princes  refuse 
a  compromise,  ib. ;  the  Confession 
circulated,  67 ;  its  effects,  ib. ;  Lu- 
theran interpretation  of  it,  453;  P. 
Martyr  questioned  on  it  at  Poissy,  476. 

—  Diet  0^  [1547],  convened,  ii.  274; 
agrees  to  the  Interim,  279. 

Aumority  in  matters  of  religion,  imper- 
fectly understood  in  Paleario's  days, 
i.  170;  human,  an  assumption,  171; 
instance  of  blind  confidence  in,  273. 

Avalos,  Alfonso  (d'}.  See  Vatto^  mar- 
ehetedel. 

—  Ferrante  (d').  Bee  Bucaray  marehem 
du 

Ayre,  Bev.  /.,  his  reprint  of  the  J^^^S^ 
in  English,  L  839. 

Babington,  Bev.  C,  reprints  the  long- 
lost  original  of  the  Senejicio  with  old 
French  version  and  English  xs.  tranft- 
lation,  i.  339,  340. 

Badia,  Tommaao,  the  Pope's  maggior- 
domo,  L  260;  one  of  the  first  In- 
quisitors, 380;  accompanies  Contarini 
to  Lucca,  408;  condemns  Sadoleto's 
commentary,  522;  suspects  Yergerio 
of  heresy,  ii.  367 ;  made  cardinal,  ib. 

Baglioni,  Malatesta,  general  of  the  Floren- 
tine army,  i.  122,  123;  complains  of 
IppoHto  de*  Medici,  195. 

Balbani,  Kiccold,  a  Lucchese,  writes  the 
life  of  G-.  Caracciolo,  ii.  452 ;  minister 
at  Geneva,  600;  his  book  translated 
into  French,  602. 

Balia  (or,  Town  Council  of  Siena),  i 
97 ;  does  honour  to  the  Emperor,  242 ; 
is  reduced  in  number,  294 ;  appealed 
to  by  Ochino,  381 ;  name  and  origin, 
534,  535;  its  deliberations  on  Gran- 
velle's  schemes,  563. 

Bandinelli,  Antonio,  imprisoned  for  ridi- 
culing a  friar,  ii.  19,  20  (comp,  568) ; 
invited  to  Lucca  as  professor,  331,  332. 

Baptismal  form  in  the  Bomish  Church, 
ii.  580—582;  repudiated  by  the  Be- 
formers,  591. 

Barbarossa,  seizes  Tunis,  i.  196;  loses 
his  fleet  at  Goletta,  197;  plots  the 
murder  of  Christian  slaves,  A. ;  is  de- 
feated, 198 ;  makes  treaty  with  France, 
255;  threatens  Tuscany,  504,  and 
Siena,  505. 

Bartocdo,  Bartolomeo,  an  Italian  martyr, 
iL  665. 

Bassano,  a  native  of^  martyr,  ii.  111. 

Beccaria,  Giov.,  the  Apostte  of  Locarno, 
i.  391. 

BeccatellL  Lodovico,  secretary  to  Con- 
tarini, Bembo,  and  Pole,  i.  283. 


Bellanti,  Petrini,  the  blind  professor, 

i.  102. 
•—  Antonio  (the  elder),  conspires  against 

government,  L  102;  dies  in  exile,  ib. 

—  Antonio  (the  younger),  shows  kind- 
ness to  Paleario,  i.  88;  is  chosen 
tribune,  102 ;  prosecuted  for  violating 
the  Saline  laws,  ib. ;  publicly  defended 
by  Paleario,  103 ;  acquitted,  104 ;  de- 
tails of  the  trial,  105, 106 ;  lus  childrea 
left  under  Paleario's  care,  300. 

^-  Fausto,  and  his  brotiier  left  under  the 
guardianship  of  Paleario,  i.  285;  in- 
rarms  Paleario  of  a  conspiracy  against 
him,  295 ;  effi>rts  made  to  alienate  him 
from  Paleario,  502. 

—  Aurelia,  Paleario  writes  a  letter  of 
condolence  to,  i.  108. 

Bembo,  Pietro  (cardinal),  places  a  son 
under  Lampridio's  insfruction,  L  99 ; 
his  friendship  for  PaleariA,  110 ;  sketch 
of  his  life,  111—115;  his  History  of 
Yenioe,  aod  other  writings,  115,  116; 
his  character  uninjured  by  prosperity, 
302 ;  desires  to  hear  Ochino,  365 ;  aa- 
mires  his  reaching,  366,  367 ;  inter- 
poses for  P.  Martyr,  406;  writes  in 
recommendation  of  Paleario,  512 ;  his 
library  placed  in  the  Vatican,  517 ;  his 
well-intended  zeal,  ii.  197 ;  excellence 
of  his  style,  323 ;  commends  Yergerio 
as  a  young  man  of  promise,  348 ;  his 
letters  to  Yergerio  suppressed,  360; 
shows  sympathy  for  him  imder  trouble, 
370 ;  but  is  careful  not  to  uphold  him 
in  heresy,  370,  371. 

Beneficio  di  Giesd  Chiisto,  extensive 
circulation  of  the,  i.  6 ;  written  pro- 
bably at  Cedniano,  285 ;  proscribed  aa 
a  Lutheran  book,  323 ;  analysis  of  it^ 
ib. ;  question  of  authorship,  324 — 329, 
and  of  joint-authorship,  331, 332  (eomp, 
567);  attributed  to  a  monk  of  San 
Severino,  333 — 335 ;  how  reconcilable 
with  its  ascription  to  Paleario,  835; 
testimonies  to  Paleario's  authorship, 
336—338 ;  Ihiglish  editions,  338, 339 : 
French  translations,  339;  supposed 
loss  of  the  original,  ib. ;  its  discovery, 
340 ;  Tuscan  idioms,  ib. ;  date,  341 ; 
closmg  sentences,  565 ;  list  of  thirty- 
one  known  editions,  567 ;  ascribed  to 
Ochino,  573 ;  Flanunio's  Apology  fbr 
it,  ii.  229 ;  a  copy  found  in  Yergerio'a 
house  with  other  condemnedboolu,  373. 

Berquin,  Louis  de,  falls  a  victim  to  per- 
secution, iL  571. 

Berne,  discussion  on  Reformed  doctrines 
at,  1.  385. 

Bemi,  Francesco,  his  friendship  for 
Mauro,  i.  79,  80 ;  his  Orlando  Imta- 
morato  rifatto,  ii.  391 ;  suppressed 
stanzas,  391,  392 ;  Yergerio's  estimate 
of  his  religiooB  views,  593. 
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BeiBarioiie,  oaidixia],  his  IrindmwB  to  Lbb-  knowledge,  ii.  83 ;  position  at  Femra, 

can.  i.  685 ;  academic  meetingB,  ii.  3,  ib,  ^ 

4 ;  nis  promotion  held  up  in  yain  as  an  Brentius,  Johannes,  writes  on  the  nhi- 

incentiye  to  Lnther,  350.  quity  of  Chrisf  s  person  i.  488 ;  op- 

Betti,  Francesco,  his  conyersion,  ii.  419 ;  poeed  bj  P.  Martyr,  491 ;  disapproyee 

letter  to  his  patron,  the  marquis  of  the  InUrim,  ii.  280;  suflEsrs  for  his 

Peecara,  ib.                                           •  non-acceptance  of  it,  ib, 

Beza,  Theodore,  receiyes  bad  news  £rom  Bruccioli,  Antonio,  fityours  the  popular 

Germany,  i  456;  sent  as  enyoy  to  party  in  Florence,  i.  125;  translates 

Poissy,  475 ;  his  speech  giyes  offence,  the  bcriptures,  ib, ;  dedicates  his  N.  T. 

478 ;  he  explains  one  danse  in  it,  479 ;  to  Amia  d'Este,  126 ;  yindicates  the 

giyes  further  offence,  480 ;  reports  the  reading  of  the  Bible  by  all  classes, 

issue  of  the  conference,  483;  his  epi-  127 — 129;  list  of  his  yersions,  540; 

taph  on  P.  Martyr,  490;  completion  title  of  his  N.T.  with  prefSnce,  541. 

of  Marof  s  psalms,  ii.  94;  presence  at  Bruto,  6ioy.  Michele,  afriendof  Paleario, 

Galyin's  death-bed,  151.  ii.    460,    461 ;    publishes    letters  of 

Bini,  Francesco,    assistant-secretary  to  eminent  men,  463,  464. 

Sadoleto,  i.  517 ;  hears  from  Sadoleto  Bucer,  Martin,  adyises  Galyin  to  many, 

about  the  prohibited  commentary,  522.  i.  387 ;  his  oonunentaries  read  by  r, 

Blandrata,  Giorgio,  tries  to  win  P.  Mar-  Martyr,  403 ;  his  domestio  life  at 
tyr  to  his  anti-trinitaiianyiews,  i.  470 ;  StrasburK,  415 ;  obtains  a  professor- 
murdered,  570 ;  disturbances  which  he  ship  for  P.  Martyr,  416;  comparison 
had  caused  in  Ihe  Italian  church,  582 ;  between  him  and  Martyr  as  lecturers, 
Galyin's  notice  of,  ii.  445.  421 ;  loye  of  peace  leads  him  to  ad- 

Blaterone,  Maco,  an  enemy  and  riyal  of  yocate  ambiguous  terms,  422  (eomp. 

Paleario,  i.  498,  499 ;  ridiculed  in  one  557) ;   refuses  to   sign  the   Interimf 

of  Aretino's  comedies,  501  (00mp.  586);  424;  inyited  to  England,  ib,  {eomp, 

the  comedy  acted,  508 ;  his  b^iayiour  577) ;  arriyal,  426 ;  position  at  Gam- 

at  Ghioggia  and  Lucca,  509 ;  attempts  bridge,  427 ;  death,  436 ;  grief  of  his 

to  exclude  Paleario  from  the  professor-  friends,  436,  437 ;  his  reyisal  of  the 

ship,  510.  Prayer  Book,  438 ;  letter  to  Galyin  on 

Bonfcuiio,  Jacopo,  reports  the  decline  of  church  reyenuee,  ib, ;  burning  of  his 

the  uniyersity  at  Padua,  i.  100;  at-  body,  445  {comp.  580,  581);  Us  work 

tends  the  preaching  of  Yald^s,  228 ;  as  a  reformer.  557. 

mourns  his  death  in  a  letter  to  Gar-  Bugenha^us,  Ms  interyiew  with  Ver- 

nesecchi,  233,  234.  g^o,  ii.  353 ;  labours  in  Denmark,  587. 

Borgia,  Francesco,  gets  a  Jesuit  college  Bullinger,  Henry,  at  Zurich,  i.  413 ;  his 

opened    at  Feirara,    iL    112;    yisits  labours  there,  414 ;  influence  aoknow- 

Tuste,  499.  lodged  by  P.  Martyr,   432;    reyises 

—  Lucrezia,  her  patronage  of  Bembo,  Martyr^s  expository  lectures,  435; 
i.  Ill,  112;  her  exemplary  conduct  as  moyee  the  Senate  to  inyite  Martyr, 
duchess  of  Ferrara,  ii.  67.  454 ;  adyises  Martyr  in  the  case  of  G. 

Borromeo,  Garlo  (cardinal),  archbishop  Blandrata,  470 ;  at  Martyr's  deathbed, 

of  Milan,  a  persecutor,  i.  391 ;  letter  to  488 — 490 ;  his  tract  on  uie  Goundl  of 

him  from  Gommendone  on  the  con-  Trent,  translated,  ii.   386,   387;   his 

ference  at  Poissy,  476 ;  praises  Gastel-  sons  instructed  by  Gurioni,  404. 

yetro's  literary  attainments,  ii.    52;  Buonamici,  Lazaro,  friend  of  Sadoleto 

encourages  Paolo  Manuzlo  to  settle  at  and  Paleario,  i.  152, 153;  esteemed  by 

Rome,   313 ;  fayours  the  election  of  his  contemporaries,  544. 

GhisUeri,  518 ;  his  subserriency  to  the  Buonarotti,  Michael  Angelo,  influence  of 

Jesuits,  546 ;  contest  with  the  Umili-  Yittoria  Golonna  on,  ii.  212 ;  writes 

ati,  547.  sonnets  in  her  praise,  ti^. ;  grief  at  her 

Bourbon,    duke   ot,  adyanoes    towards  death,  ib,;  takes  pleasure  in  reAding 

Rome,  i.  21 ;  reaches  the  dty-gate,  the  Scriptures,  213 ;  a  sonnet  of  his, 

22 ;  amount  of  his  forces,  24 ;  per-  with  translation,  ib, 

ticulars  of  his  death,  25.  Burcyronia,  Francesca,  receiyes  religious 

Brandenburg,  Joachim,  Elector  of,  threat-  impressions  fit)m   the  preaching    of 

ens  the  Protestants  at  Augsbui^,  L  62,  Galyin,  iL  86 ;  marries  John  Sinapi, 

63 ;  treatment  of  his  wife,  ib.  87 ;  death,  134. 

—  Joachim  II.,  Elector  of,  urges  Buoer  Burlamacchi,  Francesco,  his  plot,  i.  419 ; 
to  subscribe  the  Interim^  i.  424.  motiyes,  ib, ;  betrayal,  420 ;  execution, 

-—  John,  Margraye  of,  at  the  Diet  of  ib, 

Ratisbon,  i.  265.  —  Yincenzio,  his  memorials  of  Italian 

Brasayola,  Antonio  Musa,  his  medical  church  at  Geneya,  ii.  598—600. 
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Bufldracus,  Yinoentius,  prints  the  orations 
of  Paleario  (soaroe  edition},  ii  326 ;  its 
contents,  585. 

Gajetan,  Cardinal,  opposes  the  projected 
reforms  of  Adrian,  i.  12 ;  unintended 
results  of  his  harshness,  ii.  29;  hia 
mode  of  studying  Scripture,  251,  252. 

Galcagninif  Ceuo,  his  Uhrary,  L  517; 
studies  under  Pomponazzo,  541 ;  fd- 
neral  oration  for  Alfonso  of  Ferrara, 
ii.  78 ;  his  interest  in  the  Elevatiy  85 ; 
cautions  Morato  to  be  prudent,  97 ;  is 
sponsor  to  a  daughter  of  Morato,  i6. ; 
aids  Olympia  in  her  studies,  99 ;  eulo- 
gizes her  talents,  100 ;  procures  for 
Kicci  an  appointment  as  tutor  at  court, 
822. 

Calvin,  John,  azriyes  at  Geneva,  i.  386 ; 
his  difficult  position,  t^. ;  banishment, 
387 ;  he  answers  the  insidious  invita- 
tion of  Sadoleto  to  the  people  of  Ge- 
neva, ib.;  marries,  ib.;  is  recalled, 
388 ;  his  multiplied  labours,  389 ;  his 
opinion  of  Ochmo,  395 ;  writes  to  the 
duke  of  Somerset  on  the  appropriation 
of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  438 ;  invites 
P.  Martyr  to  Geneva,  452;  reneats 
the  invitation  after  the  death  of  Mar- 
tinengo,  458  {eomp.  his  letter  to  the 
Senate  of  Zurich,  582) ;  his  interview 
with  Sadoleto,  521;  visits  Ferrara 
under  an  assumed  name,  iL  80 ;  holds 
meetings  in  the  apartments  of  the 
duchess,  81;  publication  of  his  '*  In- 
stitutes," tb,  (eomp.  571) ;  specimen  of 
his  feithful  letters  to  Ren6e,  87—92 ; 
writes  again  on  hearing  of  her  de- 
fection, 118—120;  his  continued  care 
for  her  spiritual  progress,  124 ;  thanks 
her  for  aiding  persecuted  Protestants, 
149 ;  reproves  her  excessive  sorrow  on 
the  deam  of  her  son-in-law,  H. ;  his 
last  letter  to  her,  150;  dedicates  the 
second  edition  of  his  Commentary  on 
Corinthians  to  Caracciolo,  431  (eomp. 
597t  598) ;  writes  to  him  about  the 
Italian  church,  444 — 446 ;  death^  449. 

Cambray,  Treaty  o^  L  47;  its  stipula- 
tions, 49. 

Camerino,  Duchy  o^  confexred  on  Ottavio 
Famese,  i  251 ;  claim  of  its  rightful 
owner  vindicated  by  Contarini,  279. 

Camillo,  Giulio,  Paleario  ridicules  his 
Ihairo,  i.  163;  intended  use  of  it, 
545  ;  extract  from  his  own  account  of 
it,  546. 

-—  Giacomo,  a  religious  inquirer,  and 
subsequently  a  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
u.  396. 

—  Giovanni,  a  Jesuit  at  the  Council  of 
Trent,  ii  293. 

Campeg^o,  Cardinal,  sent  as  legate  to 
Nuremberg,  L  15;  and  to  Augsburg, 


57;  his  wilj  policy  in  discouraging 
debate,  60 ;  m  seeking  to  promote  dis- 
union among  the  Protestant  party,  61 ; 
in  urging  the  offer  of  brihu  to  the 
princes,  62 ;  his  nephew  Tommaao  at 
the  Council  of  Trent,  ii.  241. 
■  Cantd,  Cesare,  his  article  on  Cameseochi, 
iL  610,  611 ;  his  researches  on  the 
Florentine  Archives,  612 ;  his  mentian 
of  Paleario,  615. 

Capito,  Wolfgang  Fabricius,  writes  a- 
gainst  the  mas%  ii.  90,  91. 

Capponi,  Piero,  his  patriotic  act,  i.  120; 
his  forcible  words  seconded  by  those 
of  Savonarola,  574. 

—  Kiccdd,  encourages  a  rising  at  Flo- 
rence, i.  118;  is  chosen  mayor,  120; 
his  favour  to  Savonarola  and  the  friars, 
537 ;  his  proposal  to  the  Council,  537 
—539. 

—  Gino,  furthers  the  interests  of  the 
Medici,  i.  248. 

Caracciolo,  Niccold  Antonio,  marquis  of 
Yico,  attends  the  Emperor  at  Naples, 
i.  227 ;  his  honours,  ii.  423 ;  his  fa- 
mily, 424;  anxiety  about  his  son's 
religious  views,  426 ;  dismay  on  learn- 
ing his  decision,  431 ;  sends  a  nephew 
to  reason  with  him,  432 ;  pleads  with 
the  Emperor  in  his  behaU,  438,  434 ; 
meets  his  son  at  Verona,  434 ;  argues 
with  him  again  at  Mantua,  438 — 440 ; 
parts  with  him  in  anger  at  Yico,  442, 
443. 

—  Galeazzo,  attends  the  meetings  of 
Vald^s,  i.  228;  hears  P.  Martyr  lecture, 
404;  corresponds  with  Flaminio,  ii. 
233,  234 ;  is  led  to  hear  the  Reformers, 
425;  deep  religious  impression  from  the 
preaching  of  r.  Martyr,  t^. ;  his  early 
difficulties,  426,  427;  growing  light^ 
428 ;  decision,  429 ;  prayer  for  victory 
over  temptations,  430 ;  self-exile,  ib. ; 
arrival  at  Geneva,  431 ;  withstands  the 
messages  of  his  father,  432,  433 ;  meets 
his  father  at  Verona,  434;  continues 
firm  under  new  assaults,  435 ;  organ- 
izes an  Italian  church  at  Geneva,  435 
— 438 ;  consequences  of  his  relation- 
ship to  Paul  IV.,  438 ;  renewed  tempta- 
tions at  Mantua,  438 — 440 ;  visits  the 
court  of  Ferrara,  440  (eomp.  123—125} ; 
consents  to  an  interview  with  his  wiie, 
440,  441 ;  unsuccessful  attempts  to  see 
her,  441 ;  goes  to  Vico,  442 ;  affecting 
separation  ttom  his  wife  and  fkmily, 
443,  444;  receives  discouraging  ac- 
coimts  of  the  Italian  church,  444 — 
446;  hastens  back  to  Geneva,  446; 
his  divorce,  ib.;  marriage,  447;  do-> 
mestic  Hfe,  448 ;  has  thoughts  of  quit- 
ting Geneva,  449  ;  consents  to  remain, 
ib. ;  declining  years,  450 ;  fresh  effiirta 
to  reclaim  him,  ib. ;  released  by  death. 
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461 ;  Beza'8  desknation  of  him,  452 ; 
Mb  memoir  bj  Bubani,  ib.  {eomp.  602) ; 
Galrin's  address  to  him  in  a  dedicatory 
preface,  597 ;  epitaph,  601 ;  epitaph  of 
his  second  wife,  602. 

Garacciolo  Don  Antonio,  aTheatine  monk, 
his  questionable  statement  as  to  Yald^s, 
i.  228 ;  confounds  him  with  an  earlier 
Vald^s,  229 ;  his  remarks  on  the  spread 
of  Lutheranism,  ib. ;  on  the  meeting 
of  cardinals  for  reform,  261 ;  his 
bigotry,  333 ;  his  notices  of  the  Bene" 
Jieto,  333 — 335 ;  remarks  on  the  teach- 
ing of  Ochino,  354;  on  the  advice 
given  by  Carafia  concerning  the  In- 
quisition, 358;  on  Ochino's  flight, 
373 ;  on  P.  Mar^^s  lectures  at  Na- 
ples, 404;  on  H^ar^r^s  influence  at 
Lucca,  412 ;  on  the  mflux  of  heretical 
writing  496;  on  the  citation  of  B. 
Yalentini,  ii.  42;  on  cardinal  Pole's 
absenting  himself  irom  Trent  at  a 
critical  moment,  202  {eomp,  578) ;  on 
YittoriaColonna's  alleged  examination, 
204 ;  on  "  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love," 
229 ;  on  the  state  of  Italy  when  Oarafla 
became  Pope,  819  (amp,  &SS) ;  on  the 
number  of  neretics  in  Milan,  436 ;  on 
order  of  Paul  lY.  for  an  Index,  590. 

—  Jean  Antoine,  asks  P.  Martyr^s  ad- 
vice about  ordination,  i.  484;  is  de- 
prived, and  cited  to  Rome,  485. 

Caraffa,  Giov.  Pietro,  bishop  of  Chieti, 
his  advocacy  of  reform  at  the  con- 
ference of  cardinals,  L  261  (eomp.  552) 
opposes  it  at  the  Diet  of  Batisbon,  266 
suggests  an  Inquisition  at  Borne,  358 
his  vehemence  gainst  Ochino,  377, 
induces  Paul  IIL  to  sanction  harsh 
measures,  ii.  113;  awe  in  which  he 
was  held,  223;  his  misdirected  zeal, 
228,  229 ;  description  of  him  by  Mu- 
ratori,  320 ;  is  made  Pope.    (See  Paul 

jr.) 

-—  Ohvieri  (cardinal),  a  patron  of  Sado- 
leto,  i.  515. 

Oardano,  Girolamo,  his  blind  devotion  to 
astrology,  i.  578;  his  eulogium  of 
Edwaid  YI.  of  England,  578,  579. 

Gardinals,  why  so  called,  i.  95. 

Cardinals'  hats  put  up  to  auction,  i.  37 ; 
bestowed  as  bribes,  844. 

Garli,  Girolamo,  his  ms.  notices  on  the 
life  of  Paleario,  ii.  615. 

Gamesecchi,  Pietro,  a  Florentine,  i.  125 ; 
esteemed  by  Paleario,  162;  a  hearer 
of  Yald6s,  228 ;  concern  of  Bonfadio 
on  his  account,  233 ;  accused  of  holding 
sentiments  taught  in  Ihe  BemJIcio,  332 ; 
argument  against  his  hmnf  its  author, 
341 ;  his  visit  to  Yiterbo,  li.  520 ;  cor- 
reepondence  with  Flaminio  as  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  ib,  (eomp.  608,  600); 
tried  on  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  ac- 

voL.  n. 


quitted,  ib.  (eomp.  610);  retires  into 
France,  521 ;  his  growth  in  know- 
ledge and  piety,  ib. ;  returns  to  Italy, 
t^. ;  excommunicated,  ib,  (eomp.  610, 
611) ;  absolved  by  a  new  pontifE^  ib. ; 
his  sojourn  at  the  court  of  Florence, 
522 ;  seized  while  at  table  with  duke 
Goeimo,  524,  525;  his  imprisonment 
and  trial,  525 — 532 ;  martyrdom,  532, 
533 ;  grounds  of  accusation,  533,  534 ; 
his  letters  destroyed,  534 ;  sources  of 
information  concerning  his  trial,  611, 
612. 

Garo,  Annibale,  the  poet,  i.  178;  offence 
taken  by  him  for  a  critique,  ii.  37; 
his  petty  vengeance,  38 ;  brings  a  grave 
charge  against  Gastelvetro,  39;  his 
triumph,  47 ;  downfall,  ib. ;  death,  ib, 

Garranca,  Bartolom^,  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  the  Avi*o  of  Yald^s  found 
among  his  papers,  i.  223,  224; 
and  inserted  in  his  Commentary  by 
another  hand,  224;  opposes  the  non- 
residence  of  bishops,  ii.  263 ;  his  Cate- 
chism, virtually  approved  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  302,  303;  his  ar- 
rival at  Yuste,  506;  change  in  his 
views,  508;  visit  to  the  dying  Em- 
peror, 509 ;  his  arrest,  long  imprison- 
ment, verdict,  illness,  and  death,  583, 
584. 

Casa,  Giov.  della,  [see  Index"]  condemns 
the  writings  of  Yald^s,  i.  236—238; 
and  the  B^n^/Moy  329 ;  words  the  pro- 
scription carefully,  830 ;  his  residence 
at  Modena,  iL  36;  raises  a  slander 
against  Yergerio,  348;  sketch  of  his 
life,  589,  590. 

Caserta,  Francesco,  hears  P.  Martyr 
preach,  i.  404;  induoee  Garacciolo  to 
hear  Yaldes,  ii.  425 ;  his  fall  and  re- 
covery, 428. 

Castellani,  Pier  Niccolo,  writes  against 
the  remarks  of  Pomponaszi  on  Aris- 
totle, i.  150. 

—  GiuLio,  denies  that  Aristotle  believed 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  i.  542. 

Gastelvetro,  Lodovioo,  his  xs.  memoirs 
of  literati,  ii.  16;  enrolled  among  Mo- 
denese  academicians,  17;  bemends 
Porto,  25 ;  his  studious  habits,  31 — 34 ; 
literary  Mends,  85,  36 ;  dispute  with 
Caro,  37 ;  enmity  of  his  brother  Paolo, 
38 ;  is  fieJsely  accused,  39 ;  edict  of  ex- 
communication, 43;  appeals  for  trial 
in  the  duke's  dominions,  44 ;  the  duke's 
request  unavailing,  ib.;  ventures  to 
Bome,  45 ;  his  examinations,  46 ;  flight, 
ib. ;  anger  of  the  Inquisitors,  47,  48 ; 
his  brother  Giammaria  shares  his  fate, 
48 ;  retires  to  CHiiaTenna,  49 ;  question 
as  to  his  views,  ib, ;  translates  the 
Loci  Communes  of  Melancthon  into 
Italian,  49 — 51,  (eomp.  569) ;  his  wish 
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to  clear  himself  at  the  Council  of 
Trent,  62;  refases  to  be  Inred  to 
Rome,  ib,;  Foscarori  writes  in  his 
behalf,  52,  63 ;  his  cause  still  unheard, 
63 ;  his  wanderings,  63 — 66 ;  is  well 
received  by  Maziimlian,  66 ;  publishes 
his  Poetiea  <r  ArUtotele^  ib. ;  device 
on  his  books,  ib, ;  returns  to  Chiavenna, 
66 ;  death,  ib. ;  his  character,  67,  68 ; 
writings,  68,  69;  graphic  acoount  of 
him  by  Muratori,  69,  60 ;  list  of  his 
known  works,  boUi  piibliahed  and  xb., 
669,  670. 

Gastiglione,  Baldassare,  censures  the 
Dialogot  of  Yald^s,  i.  204 ;  complains 
of  the  work  to  the  Emperor,  649; 
shows  kindness  to  young  Flaminio, 
ii.  219. 

—  Bernardo,  his  speech  against  the 
Pope,  i.  119. 

Catarino,  Ambrog^o,  his  original  name, 
i.  83;  polemical  career,  828;  attacks 
the  BeneJMo^  328,  329 ;  is  attacked  in 
his  turn  by  Yergerio,  330 ;  preaches  at 
Trent,  ii.  247;  his  views  of  partial 
election,  268 ;  of  assurance,  tb. ;  of 
original  sin,  269 ;  of  the  need  for  divine 
influence,  266;  of  justification,  267. 

Gateau  Cambresis,  peace  of,  ii.  464. 

Cazalla,  Agoetino,  preaches  in  Spain,  ii. 
603. 

Geciniano,  the  villa  of  the  GeciniB,  pur- 
chased by  Paleario,  i.  174 — 176 ;  re- 
gister of  sale  from  Archives  at  Golle, 
647 ;  improvements  projected,  ii.  339 — 
341 ;  favourite  walk  of  Paleario  there, 
344. 

Gellario,  Francesco,  an  Italian  martyr, 
entrapped  by  the  Inquisition,  bound, 
carried  to  Kome,  and  burned,  ii.  661 ; 
accusations  against  him,  662 ;  the  duke 
of  Mantua's  esteem  for  him,  663. 

Gellini,  Benvenuto,  kills  Bourbon,  i.  26. 

Gervini,  Marcello,  (Cardinal  Santa  Croce), 
his  Mendship  for  Lampridio  and  Pale- 
ario, i.  179;  opposes  the  Colloquy  at 
Worms,  264 ;  his  library,  618 ;  interest 
in  Siena,  iL  9 ;  encouragement  of  Cas- 
telvetro's  studiies,  32;  sent  as  legate 
to  the  Council  of  Trent,  240,  241 ; 
diligence,  264 ;  threat  held  out  to  him 
by  the  Emperor,  268 ;  disapproves  the 
move  to  Bologna,  273;  his  interest  in 
the  printing-press  at  Rome,  616;  is 
made  Pope  as  Marcello  II.  ^.  v. 

Charles  Y.,  elected  Emperor,  i.  11 ;  his 
temporizing  policy,  w. ;  contempt  for 
Papal  authority,  18 ;  sentiments  con- 
cerning the  sack  of  Rome,  38,  39; 
first  visit  to  Italy,  61 ;  coronation  by 
the  Pope,  63;  convenes  a  Diet  at 
AugsbuK,  66 ;  passes  an  edict  in  £&vour 
of  the  Ilomanists,  66;  detained  in 
G^ermany,    138;    his  return  through 


Itahr  to  Spain,  141,  142 ;  ezpeditioii 
to  Goletta,  196 ;  march  to  Tunis,  197 ; 
signal  proof  of  courage,  ib. ;  vanquishes 
BarbaroBsa,  198 ;  visits  Naples,  198 — 
201;  Rome,  239;  Siena,  241;  and 
Florence,  243;  renews  war  with 
France,  244;  confers  with  the  Pope 
at  Nice,  260 ;  has  an  interview  with 
Francis,  ib. ;  his  interested  views  with 
regard  to  the  Protestants,  263 ;  meets 
the  Pope  at  Lucca,  t^. ;  reverse  of  for- 
tune at  Algiers,  264 ;  defeat  at  Caxig- 
nano,  iL  238 ;  makes  peace  with  France, 
ib. ;  attends  a  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  266 ; 
hostile  preparations  against  the  princes, 
266 ;  hopes  of  an  accommodation,  269 ; 
gains  the  battle  of  Muhlberg,  273 ;  as- 
sembles a  Diet  at  Augsburg,  274 ;  re- 
fuses to  recognise  proceedings  of  Coon- 
cilat  Boloma,  276 ;  withholds Piacenca 
from  the  Pope,  278;  establishes  the 
Interim,  279;  arrives  at  Innspruck, 
286 ;  escapes  to  Yillach,  287 ;  prepares 
to  abdicate,  490,  491,  (comp.  606); 
resigns  the  government  to  Philip,  492 ; 
retires  to  Spain,  493;  his  rooms  at 
Tuste,  493 — 497 ;  visit  from  his  sisters, 
498;  and  from  F.  Borgia,  499;  lays 
aside  the  Imperial  title,  601 ;  gives  an 
opinion  in  favour  of  persecution,  604, 
506 ;  story  of  his  anticipated  fiineral, 
606  (eomp,  608);  last  illness,  606, 
607 ;  ids  death-be^  608 — 610 ;  contrast 
between  his  spiritual  advisers,  ib.'^ 
recent  authorities  on  his  later  years, 
611;  his  library,  607. 

Cheregato,  sent  as  nuncio  to  Nurem- 
berg, i.  13. 

Church  of  Christ,  its  primary  significa- 
tion, L  376 ;  mistakes  about,  ib. ;  where 
it  is  to  be  found,  ii.  486;  bears  iho 
image  of  the  Saviour,  ib. 

—  of  the  Waldenses,  remote  origin,  ii. 
476 ;  objects  to  the  use  of  images,  ib. ; 
early  history,  476 ;  overawed  by  sol- 
diers, 479 ;  persecutions  and  butcheries 
of^  ^.  ;  protected  by  Oliver  CromweU, 
480 ;  Milton's  sonnet  on,  481 ;  crushed 
and  driven  away,  482;  triumphant 
return,  ib. ;  Dr.  Gilly's  exertions  for, 
481;  emancipation  of,  486;  modem 
episode  concerning,  489. 

—  of  Rome,  its  existence  maintained 
by  avoiding  discussion,  i.  2;  incon- 
sistencies, 3;  reforms  incompatible  with 
its  dignity,  12;  ritualism,  16;  pre- 
tended imallibUit^,  34:  its  policy, 
171;  undue  exaltation  of  numan  autho- 
rity, ib. ;  iotoleranoe,  ib. ;  treacherous 
madiinery,  202;  its  power,  270;  as- 
sumed authority,  271,  273;  ignores 
man's  responsibility,  291 ;  an  enemy 
to  the  exaltation  of  Christ,  298;  its 
exdusiveness  a  proof  of  its  human 
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origin,  876,  377 ;  fSedse  application  of 
Scripture,  405 ;  abuses,  a  part  of  its 
system,  496;  its  subjects  ox  fidth,  ii. 
24;  cupidity,  103  {comp.  145—147); 
its  disbonourable  maximB,  123  {eomp, 
440);  its  aUvish  influence  oyer  its 
members,  194,  195,  {(xmp.  201,  202) ; 
its  ineffectual  projects  of  self-reform, 
363 ;  tyranny  and  despotism,  550 ; 
absmxl  form  of  baptism,  580. 
Ghurcb,  Beformed,  of  Greneva,  public  dis* 
cussion  of  doctrines,  i.  384,  385 ;  dis- 
turbances in,  386 ;  banishes  its  minis- 
ters, 387;  recals  tbem,  388;  Presby- 
terian worship  organised,  t^. 

—  Beformed,  at  Lucca,  i  410,  (eomp, 
415—419). 

—  Reformed,  at  Pisa,  receiyes  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  secret,  412. 

—  Beformed,  at  Strasburg,  dissensions 
about  the  Lord's  Supper,  i.  454 ;  diffi- 
culties arising  from  the  Literim,  424. 

—  Beformed,  of  France,  first  Protestant 
church,  i.  473;  Colloquy  of  Poissy 
upon  doctrines  of,  477 — 483;  dis- 
tracted state  o^  485. 

—  Beformed,  of  England,  difficulties  in 
remodelling  it  according  to  Scripture, 
i.  459 ;  new  Liturgy  of,  440 ;  foreigners 
ensaged  in  its  compilation,  ib. ;  Christ 
to  DC  exalted,  %b. ;  the  Yestiarian  con- 
troversy, 460;  good  intentions  of 
godly  men,  ib, ;  ze^  of  the  bishops  for 
purity  of  doctrine,  466. 

Cibo,  Caterina,  duchess  of  Camerino, 
priyately  assists  Ochino  to  change  his 
monkish  habit,  i.  373. 

Cicero,  study  of,  by  Paleario,  i.  75 ;  its 
influence,  82 ;  extract  on  the  value  of 
his  writings,  150 ;  his  defence  of  Ce- 
cina,  174, 175 ;  Olyinpia  Morata  writes 
an  Apology  for,  li.  100;  his  oration 
for  L.  Murena  combated  by  Paleario, 
179. 

Circumnavigation,  earliest  instance  of, 

•  i.  257. 

Cirsa,  C,  misled  by  bad  companions,  i. 
314 ;  shelters  Paleario's  enemies,  319. 

-—  Mino,  a  friend  of  Paleario,  ii.  541 ; 
embraces  the  reformed  opinions,  542. 

Citadella,  Pietro,  an  aged  sufferer  firm  in 
the  faith,  ii.  590. 

Clement  YII.,  (see  Oiulio  d^  MedieC), 
his  policy  as  to  ecclesiastical  abuses, 
i.  15 ;  dreads  a  General  Council,  18 ; 
attacked  by  the  Colonnas,  19 ;  makes 
a  truce,  ib, ;  accused  of  violating  it, 
19, 20 ;  besieged  by  Bourbon,  21—23 ; 
his  sufferings  at  the  sack  of  Bome,  31 ; 
gives  hostages  for  his  ransom,  32 ;  is 
perilled  by  their  escape,  33 ;  his  ava- 
rice, 34 ;  subject  to  mockery,  35,  36 ; 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  con- 
ditions of  his  release,  37 ;  departs  for 


Orvieto,  38;  hard  terms  imposed  on 
him  by  the  I^peror,  39 ;  reconciliation 
with  Charles,  46;  their  interview  at 
Bologna,  50— -54 ;  dissatisfied  with  pro- 
ceedmgs  at  Augsburg,  65 ;  second  in- 
terview at  Bologna,  141 ;  satisfaction 
at  the  marriage  of  Catherine  de'  Me- 
dici, 145 ;  death,  147 ;  selfish  and  dis- 
simulating character,  148 ;  favoured  at 
one  time  the  young  Camesecchi,  ii 
520. 
Colonna,  note  on  the  house  ot,  ii.  576. 

—  Marc  Antonio,  engages  in  the  defence 
of  Bavenna,  ii.  62;  resolves  to  save 
Alfonso,  95. 

—  Fabrizio,  taken  prisoner  at  Bavenna, 
iL  63 ;  set  free  by  Alfonso,  ib, ;  his 
gratitude,  63 — 65. 

—  Proepero,  becomes  surety  for  Alfonso, 
ii  63;  enables  the  duke  to  return  to 
Ferrara,  65 ;  pillage  of  his  coffin  by 
the  Turks,  191. 

—  Yespasiano  (son  of  Prospero),  marries 
Julia  Gronzaga,  i  191. 

—  Pompeo  (nephew  of  Prospero),  makes 
war  against  the  Pope,  i  18 ;  deprived 
of  the  cardinal's  hat,  19 ;  instance  of 
generosity,  31 ;  fires  the  vineyard  of 
Clement,  ib. ;  compassionates  him  in 
his  captivity,  32 ;  rescues  the  insulted 
hostages,  33;  escorts  Clement  to  Mon- 
tefiascone,  38 ;  death,  226. 

—  Ascanio  (son  of  Fabrizio),  encounters 
Andrea  Doria,  i.  44 ;  his  right  to  Pal- 
liano,  192 ;  marries  Giovanna  of  Ar- 
ragon,  200;  attends  the  Emperor  at 
Bome,  241 ;  rebels  against  the  Pope, 
299 ;  details  of  his  rebellion  and  s^- 
exile,  ii.  204 — 206 ;  returns  home  on 
the  accession  of  a  new  pontiff^  207 
{eomp.  578) ;  his  imprisonment  and 
oeath,  ib, 

.~  Marc  Antonio  (son  of  Ascanio),  seizes 
Palliano  from  his  father,  ii  207 ;  loses, 
and  regains  it,  ib, 

—  Isabella  (daughter  of  Yespasiano),  left 
under  chuve  of  Julia  Gronzaga,  i.  191 ; 
married  toLuiffi  Gronzaga,  192 ;  left  a 
widow,  193;  law-disputes  with  her 
step-mother,  ib,\  marries  Lannoi  of 
Suhnona,  200. 

—  Yittoria  (daughter  of  Fabrizio),  widow 
of  the  marquis  of  Pescara,  i.  228; 
visited  by  the  Emperor,  241 ;  Contarini 
dedicates  to  her  his  letter  on  Free 
WiU,  282;  her  delight  in  Ochino's 
preaching,  365 ;  anxiety  she  felt  for  his 
steadfastness,  368;  receives  a  letter 
from  him,  371  {eomp.  569) ;  her  early 
married  life,  ii.  189 — 191  {eomp.  677) ; 
widowhood,  191 — 193;  religious  im- 
pressions, 193;  correspondence  with  the 
queen  of  Navarre,  195 — 198 ;  writes  a 
letter  to  his  sister  on  the  death  of  Con- 
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tarini,  198;  statement  aa  to  her  trial 
by  the  Inquiaiton,  204;  her  family 
ainrifltifla,  204 — 207 ;  extent  of  her  re- 
ligious li^t,  208;  her  starong  disap- 
pxx>TBl  of  Ochino's  flight,  208,  209 
{comp,  679);  ill  health^  210;  death, 
211 ;  jpoetio  genius,  ib. ;  her  influence 
on  Michael  Angelo,  212,  213;  aids 
Yergerio  in  his  search  after  truth, 
360,  367 ;  poem  on  the  Isle  of  Ischia, 
677;  prayer  extant  in  Latin,  678; 
editions  other  poems,  679. 

Commendone,  Antonio,  sides  with  Caro 
against  Castelyetro,  iL  37. 

—  GioY.  Francesco,  advises  Ochino's 
banishment  from  Poland,  i.  S98- 

Concord,  Book  o^  proposed  and  rejected, 
i.  267. 

Confessito,  eyil  influence  of,  i  497. 

Conspirators  against  Paleario,  their 
general  character,  i.  301 ;  Ust  of,  313 ; 
their  yisit  to  the  arohbiahop)  314 ;  seal 
in  a  bad  cause,  318. 

Constantino,  Donation  of^  aepurious  deed 
disprored  by  Yalla,  ii.  10;  probaUe 
origin  of  the  legend,  667,  668. 

Constantino,  a  Lucchese  monk,  accused 
of  holding  Lutheran  yiews,  i.  410. 

Contarini,  Gaspar  (cardinal),  advises 
Bembo's  elevation,  i.  114;  his  early 
life,  266;  diplomatic  missions,  266, 
267 ;  services  to  his  native  city,  267, 
268 ;  nomination  as  a  Doge's  council- 
lor, 268 ;  surprise  on  being  made  car- 
dinal, ib, ;  suitableness  of  the  elevation, 
269 ;  reforms  proposed  by  him,  260 — 
262 ;  has  an  interview  with  Margaret, 
queen  of  Navarre,  263;  with  the 
JSmperor,  ib. ;  instructions  given  him 
when  sent  to  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon, 
264  (eoffip.  664) ;  his  moderation,  266 ; 
his  general  intelligence,  266 ;  prudence, 

'  ib. ;  treatise  on  Justification,  268  {comp, 
668) ;  wins  the  esteem  of  the  Protes- 
tants, 270;  awakens  the  suspicion  of 
the  Bomanists,  271 ;  his  self-defence, 
273 ;  the  Emperor's  testimony  to  him, 
274;  opposes  needless  lawsuits,  276; 
his  iUness,  276;  death,  277;  Bocca- 
diferro's  notioe  of  his  erudition,  ib. ; 
his  methods  of  study,  278;  love  of 
justice,  279 ;  hospitahty,  ib. ;  sense  of 
responsibility,  280;  rectitude  in  pe- 
cuniary matters,  ib.;  his  authorship, 
281, 282 ;  religious  views,  283 ;  visited 
by  Ochino,  370 ;  kindness  to  P.  Mar- 
tyr, 406 ;  renewal  of  their  friendship 
at  Lucca,  409 ;  gets  the  prohibition  of 
Sadoleto*s  commentary  rescinded,  622, 
623;  letter  written  by  him  while  at 
Batisbon,  669 ;  grief  of  Paul  III.  for 
the  loss  of  such  a  cardinal,  661 ; 
confession  of  faith  drawn  up  by  him 
at  the   request   of  Morone,   iL   28; 


VittoriA  Colonna's  letter  on  his  death, 
198. 

Corinthians,  P.  Martyr  lectures  on,  at 
Naples,  L  404,  406;  and  at  Oxford, 
427 ;  reason  for  the  dioioe,  ib. ;  ofiicfnoe 
given  by  it,  428 ;  prints  his  lectures, 
436. 

Corsini,  Bertoldo,  of  Florence,  fiivoura 
a  free  government,  i.  247. 

—  Francesco,  of  Yeroli,  a  fellow-towns- 
man of  Paleario,  L  87 ;  employed  by 
him  in  a  business-matter,  89,  90 ;  n^ 
ceives  from  him  advice  about  his  son, 
606 ;  his  letter  to  Paleario,  ftlait»i«g  a 
copy  of  an  oration^  iL  336. 

Corteee,  Paolo,  receives  Lampridio  into 
his  house,  i.  98. 

•»-  Qregorio,  (cardinal)  his  mention  of 
Lampridio,  i.  99 ;  nominated  to  oonfier 
with  Contarini,  260 ;  Contaiini's  opin- 
ion of  him,  262 ;  approves  the  Beme/ieiOj 
334;  sketch  of  hu  life,  663 ;  uses  his 
influence  to  get  the  Modena  confession 
of  iiiith  signed,  ii.  29 ;  his  learning, 
36;  Sauli  visits  him  while  a  monk, 
219 ;  his  eulogy  of  Flaminio,  221 ;  and 
of  Flaminio's  pui^ihrase,  222;  his 
letter  to  Contarini  on  behalf  of  Yeiige- 
rio,  366. 

Gotta,  Ottone  Melio,  origin  of  his  enmity 
against  Paleario,  L  106,  106;  chaiiged 
with  malevolence,  106;  pride,  309; 
superstition,  ib. ;  his  share  in  the  oon> 
spiracy  agamst  Paleario,  813 ;  his  true 
name,  664,  666. 

Council,  General,  demanded  by  the  Diet 
of  Nuremberg,  i.  13 — 16 ;  by  the  Diet 
of  Spires,  16, 17 ;  Clement's  unwilling- 
ness to  convene  one,  18 ;  the  Emperor 
urges  it,  19 ;  protest  asainst  edicts 
otherwise  passed,  64, 66 ;  long  delayed, 
62;  the  SSmperor  promises  to  secure 
one,  66 ;  Clement  oonstiained  to  pro- 
mise it,  66;  he  stipulates  that  it  be 
held  in  Italy,  130 ;  he  thus  finds  ex- 
cuse for  putting  it  o£^  131 ;  Paul  IIP. 
nroposes  one  at  Yicenza,  261 ;  Henry 
Vlll.  objects  to  it,  *ft. ;  national  coun- 
cils advocated,  269 ;  Paleario  lays  down 
a  scheme  for,  346 ;  Council  of  Trent  (see 
I^m^]  Paleario  writes  a  Testimony 
to  be  produced  before,  642 — 646. 

Coverdale,  Miles,  attends  P.  Martyr^s 
lectures,  L  434. 

Cox,  Dr.  Bichard,  present  at  P.  Martyr's 
pubUc  disputation,  L  429 — 431 ;  oners 
to  reinstate  him  at  Oxford,  467. 

Cranmer,  Archbishop,  invites  foreign 
Beformers,  L  423,  424 ;  his  care  for  re- 
fl:^g;ees,  439 ;  his  confidence  in  P.  Mar- 
tyr, 440;  their  last  interview,  446; 
imprisoned,  448 ;  his  unfinished  reply 
to  Gardiner  on  the  Eucharist,  491 ; 
his  letter  of  invitation  to  Buoer,  677. 
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Craaso,  Francesco,  at  Siena,  L  292, 
(eomp,  563,  564) ;  his  weight  of  cha- 
racter, 296 ;  efforts  to  set  him  against 
Paleario,  804 ;  made  governor  of  Siena, 
564,  565 ;  his  son  commits  a  murder, 
ii.  333;  contrast  hetween  &ther  and 
son,  334 ;  welcomes  Paleario  to  Milan, 
455. 

Grespy,  Peace  o^  iL  238,  289. 

Cnrioni,  Oelio  Seoundo,  puhlisbes  the 
**  110Ck)nsiderations"  of  Yald^  L  230; 
his  estimation  of  the  work,  231 ;  im- 
|K>rtanoe  of  his  friendship  to  Morato, 
iL  98,  99 ;  his  letter  to  Olympia  after 
the  fire,  138;  reoeiyes  the  last  lines 
from  her  pen,  135 ;  is  informed  of  her 
doBith,  136 ;  writes  a  sympathising  let- 
ter to  her  mother,  137 ;  puhliahes  her 
woiks,  ib.;  his  nistory  adventurous, 
394 ;  his  ancestry,  395 ;  early  orphan- 
hood, ib, ;  education,  396 ;  reads  heret- 
ical hooks,  ib,;  projects  a  visit  to 
Germany,  ib. ;  is  arreted  hy  the  way, 
ib. ;  released,  and  sent  to  a  .convent, 
397 ;  his  deposit  in  the  reliquary,  ib. ; 
escapes  to  Milan,  398 ;  his  humanity 
during  the  plague,  ib, ;  marriage,  ib. ; 
takes  pupils,  399 ;  contradicts  a  friar, 
ib.;  carried  prisoner  to  Turin,  400; 
ingenious  mode  of  escape,  ib.;  his 
**  rasquino  in  Estasi,"  f^.  {eomp.  593); 
his  vow,  401 ;  popularity  at  Pavia,  ib. ; 
continued  persecutions,  t^. ;  gets  an 
appointment  at  Lausanne,  402 ;  nanow 
escape  of  arrest,  ib.;  settles  at  Bftle, 
ib.;  wide-spread  fame,  403;  firmness 
in  resisting  the  offers  of  Bome,  ib. ; 
various  theological  studies,  t^. ;  his 
scholars,  403,  404;  extensive  corre- 
spondence, 404, 405;  death  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  406,  407,  (eomp.  595,  596) ; 
deatn  of  three  youngerdaughters,  407 — 
410  (eomp.  596) ;  sends  for  the  picture 
of  hu  surviving  daughter,  411;  re- 
ceives it  from  Paleano,  ib. ;  death  of 
his  sons  Horace  and  Agoetino,  412; 
makes  his  will,  ib.;  sends  for  his 
youngest  son  Leo,  413,  (eomp.  596) ; 
nis  last  days  on  earth,  414 ;  funeral, 
ib, ;  his  adaptation  for  usefulness  in 
the  position  he  filled,  415;  character 
of  his  writings,  415,  416 ;  his  letter  to 
Italian  converts  on  the  need  of  de- 
cision, 416—418;  lines  on  the  death 
of  Olpnpia  Morata,  573;  epitaph, 
596 ;  list  of  his  works,  597. 

—  Horace,  his  successful  studies,  ii. 
412 ;  death,  ib. 

—  Agostino,  professor  at  BIQe,  ii.  412 ; 
death,  ib. ;  writings,  596. 

—  Leo,  his  filial  self-sacrifice,  ii.  413 ; 
his  imprisonment  in  France,  596. 

—  Yiolante,  her  marriage  to  Zanchi,  ii. 
406 ;  her  early  and  happy  death,  ib. ; 


lamentations  of  her  hereaved  Either, 
407 ;  and  of  her  sorrowing  hushand, 
595 ;  her  epitaph,  596. 
Curioni,  Angela,  ner  contemplative  spirit 
ii  407 ;  sorrow  for  her  sister's  death, 
408;  anticipations  of  early  disease,  ib.; 
illness  and  death,  ib. ;  portrait,  411 ; 
literary  acquirements,  409;  domestic 
accomplishments,  ib. 

—  Celia,  her  faith,  ii.  410 ;  visited  by 
Sulcer  on  her  death-bed,  ib. ;  her  peace- 
ful departure,  ib. 

—  Felice,  her  dream,  ii.  410 ;  her  fears 
of  death  removed,  ib. 

—  Dorothea,  description  of,  by  Paleario, 
ii.  411 ;  picture,  A. 

Gusano,  Boaedetto,  studies  with  P.  Mar- 
tyr, L  401 ;  invites  him  to  lecture  at 
Yeroelli,  402 ;  enauires  about  religious 
truth,  404 ;  his  illness  and  death,  406. 

Dammartin,  Catherine.    [See  Vfrmiglio.'] 

Diets,  six  special,  i.  66.  [See  Augs- 
burg^ Nuremberg  J  &c.1 

Doiia,  Andrea,  assists  the  French,  i.  44 ; 
is  won  over  to  the  Emperor^s  side,  45 ; 
conveys  him  to  Gtenoa,  50;  prepares 
to  attack  the  Turks,  140 ;  commands 
the  fleet  at  Ooletta,  196;  seeks  to 
diaimade  Charles  fh)m  his  second  Afri- 
can expedition,  254 ;  relieves  Nice,  ii. 
238. 

Dryander,  Francis,  contradicts  a  false 
report  about  Ochino  and  Buoer,  i.  390 ; 
had  met  Buoer  in  London,  427;  his 
Spanish  New  Testament,  ib, 

Ebutian  law,  recommended  by  Paleario, 
i.  343 ;  as  a  guide  for  proceedings  in 
Council,  345. 

Eckius,  Johannes,  champion  of  the  Bo- 
mish  faith,  i.  267 ;  Sadoleto  willing  to 
occupy  his  vacant  post,  519. 

Edward  YI.  grants  an  audience  to  P. 
Martyr,  i.  432 ;  his  zeal,  433 ;  diHgent 
study  of  Scripture,  ib. ;  plans  for  ec- 
clesiastical reform,  440 ;  death,  441 ; 
oonunent  on  Hume's  account  of  him, 
ib. ;  testimony  of  Caidano  to  his  learn- 
ing, talents,  and  character,  578,  579. 

Egnazio,  Battista,  professor  of  eloquence 
at  Pisa,  ii.  154;  his  rivahy  with 
Sabellioo,  and  their  reconciliation,  ib. ; 
ill-treated  by  BoborteUo,  155. 

Eight,  the.    [See^i^na.] 

Eleanor,  queen-dowager  of  Portugal,  i. 
49 ;  aiterwards  queen  of  France,  144 ; 
meets  her  brother  Charies  Y .  at  Aignes 
Mortes,  250;  her  visit  to  Nice,  263; 
appoints  a  meeting  with  her  daughter, 
ii.  498;  visits  the  Emperor  on  her 
way,  499 ;  wounded  by  the  coolness  of 
the  Li£mta,  500 ;  death,  ib. 

Elizabeth,  Queon,  her  accession  hailed 
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with  joy,  i.  459;  her  creed,  460; 
cautiousness,  ib. ;  fEiyours  the  Reform- 
ers, ib. ;  her  desire  for  P.  Martyr's  re- 
turn, 465 ;  her  silver  cross,  466. 

Eloquence  should  be  adorned  with  learn- 
ing, i.  181 ;  Paleario's  oration  on,  ii. 
171—174. 

ErrL  Pellegrini  degli,  an  academician  of 
Modena,  takes  offence  at  a  practical 
Joke,  ii.  36 ;  finds  means  of  yengeanoe 
more  than  commensurate,  ib, 

Este,  Ercole  I.,  duke  of  Ferrara,  seeks 
to  reconcile  the  riyal  heirs  of  Carpi, 
ii.  64. 

<-—  Alfonso  I.,  appeals  to  the  Emperor 
for  the  restitution  of  Modena,  i.  50, 
51 ;  his  claims  admitted,  54 ;  historical 
account  of  those  long-contested  claims, 
iL  61 — 71 ;  his  death,  76 ;  character, 
77 ;  patronage  of  the  arts,  77.  78. 

—  Ercole  II.,  appealed  to  for  the  arrest 
of  Bicci,  ii.  22 ;  and  for  the  silencing 
of  disputatious  monks,  ib, ;  his  op- 
position to  heretical  preachers,  30; 
and  heretical  books,  31 ;  his  course  re- 

Sarding  the  cited  academicians  of  Mo- 
ena,  39 — 43 ;  his  mother's  death,  67 ; 
offer  of  Margaret  for  a  bride,  69; 
espoused  to  IUn6e  of  France,  70 ;  his 
marriage,  71 — 74;  accession,  79; 
patronage  of  literature,  83;  hu  pro- 
bable feelings  as  to  £en6e's  religious 
views,  116,  117;  enters  into  allumoe 
with  the  Pope  and  the  king  of  France, 
138 ;  closes  the  university  to  increase 
the  war-revenue,  139 ;  death,  ib. 

—  Alfonso  II.,  interposes  for  Castel- 
vetro,  ii.  44 ;  persuades  him  to  appear 
at  Rome,  45 ;  screens  him  fix)m  dimmer, 
48;  his  earUer  life,  138,  139;  first 
public  acts  as  duke,  139,  140 ;  death, 
144 ;  plans  for  the  succession,  145. 

—  Ippolito  d'  (the  elder),  cardinal,  re- 
signs his  archbishopric  in  favour  of  his 
nephew,  ii.  67 ;  discards  Ariosto  from 
his  suite,  78. 

—  Ippolito  (the  younger),  cardinal, 
Catnerine's  dread  of  ms  influence  at 
Poissy,  L  482;  his  aid  sought  in  be- 
half of  Gastelvetro,  ii.  44 ;  his  rage  at 
Gastelvetro's  escape,  47,  48 ;  notice  of 
his  early  elevation  to  the  mitre,  67; 
speech  made  by  him  when  only  four- 
teen, 68 ;  accompanied  into  France  by 
Torino,  355,  356. 

—  Luigi  d'  (cardinal),  poem  in  anticipa- 
tion of  his  birth,  ii.  95 ;  incident  in 
his  childhood,  103 ;  escorts  his  mother 
on  her  way  to  France,  140;  death, 
144 ;  the  dukedom  seized  by  the  church 
as  his  heir,  145. 

—  Cesare  d*,  appointed  heir  to  the  duke- 
dom, iL  145 ;  claim  disallowed,  ib. ; 
his  excommunication,  146 ;  appeals  to 


Lucrezia,  duchess  of  UrbinO,  ib.; 
forced  to  resign  his  pretensions,  147. 
Este,  d',  Isabella,  marchioness  of  Man- 
tua, her  visit  to  Rome,  L  28 ;  protection 
granted  her  during  the  siege,  29 ;  re- 
turns home,  30 ;  her  account  of  the 
imperial  entry  into  Bologna,  628 — 
531. 

—  Anna  d%  Bruccioli  dedicates  his  N.  T« 
to,  i.  126 ;  her  Greek  tutors,  ii.  86;  com- 
panion in  study,  100,  101 ;  marriage, 
111;  compassion  for  the  Protestants, 
112 ;  faithfully  dealt  with  by  Olympia 
Morata,  121 ;  disappoints  the  hopes  of 
the  Reformed  party,  148 ;  her  widow- 
hood, 149 ;  second  marria^  151. 

—  Lucrezia  d',  her  birth,  li  79 ;  mar- 
riage, 141 ;  return  to  Ferrara,  ib, ; 
visit  to  Reggio,  143;  her  brother's 
death,  144;  interferes  as  to  the  suc- 
cession, 145 — 147;  death,  147. 

—  Leonora  d',  her  blameless  character, 
ii.  142,  143;  Tasso's  letter  on  her 
death,  574. 

Etiezme,  Robert  and  Henrie,  (fiither  and 
son),  invite  Gastelvetro  to  France,  iL 
51;  their  printing-press,  616 — 618; 
their  useful  labours  in  promoting  liter- 
ature and  religion,  ib,;  diffiBrence  in 
their  career,  ib. 

Fables  monkish,  propagated  at  Naples, 
ii.  10,  11,  at  Modena,  20 ;  at  Capo  d* 
Istxia,  373—375;  at  S.  Benigno,  397. 

Faccio.     [See  Fatio."] 

Fagius,  Paul,  accompanies  Bucer  to  Eng- 
land, and  aids  him  in  his  work,  i. 
426 ;  death,  438 ;  his  remains  burned, 
445,  {eomp.  680,  581). 

Fannio,  his  reception  of  protestant  doc- 
trine, iL  107 ;  preaches,  tb. ;  imprisoned, 
ib. ;  retracts,  ib. ;  grows  bolder,  108  ; 
again  arrested,  ib. ;  his  firmness,  109 ; 
martyrdom,  110;  writings.  111,  (comp. 
572) ;  remarks  of  Olympia  Morata  on 
his  death,  121. 

Farel,  WiUiam,  aids  in  drawing  up  the 
Greneva  confession  of  faith,  i.  385; 
holds  a  discussion  at  Berne,  ib. ;  ban- 
ished for  fidelity,  387 ;  compared  with 
Yiret  and  Galvm,  389. 

Fameee,  Alessandro,  L  114.  [See  Paul 
JIL] 

—  Pietro  Luigi,  son  of  Aleesandro,  at- 
tends the  Emperor  at  Rome,  i.  241 ;  is 
sent  against  Ascanio  Golonna,  299; 
his  chitfacter,  ii.  240 ;  death,  275. 

—  Ottavio,  (son  of  Pietro  Luigi),  his 
marriage,  i.  250;  his  possession  of 
Gamerino  opposed,  279;  receives  the 
collar  of  the  golden  fleece,  iL  269; 
recalled  fix>m  the  Imperial  army,  272 ; 
Paul  III.  aims  to  get  Piacenza  for 
him,  but  fails,  278 ;  Julius  III.  orders 
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him  to  resign  Pazma,  281 ;  ti]^eld  by 
France,  ib. 
Famese,  Alcflsandro  (cardinal),  takes 
notice  of  Yettori,  i.  179 ;  regaras  Oohino 
as  a  heretic,  372 ;  sends  instructions  to 
Contarini,  654 ;  his  office  at  the  papal 
court,  566;  dismisses  Annibale  Caro 
from  his  employ,  ii.  47 ;  sends  a  spy 
to  gain  information  from  Yittoria 
Colonna,  206 ;  Flaminio  dedicates  a 
book  to,  226,  227 ;  carries  a  cross  be- 
fore the  imperial  army,  269 ;  recalled 
by  the  Pope,  272;  disapproves  the 
conduct  of  Morone  at  Spires,  307 ; 
promotes  the  election  of  Del  Monte, 
315 ;  his  feiTOur  sought  on  behalf  of 
Yergerio,  378;  advises  a  printing- 
press  at  Rome,  515 ;  secures  the  elec- 
tion of  Ghislieri,  518. 

—  Yittoria,  duchess  of  Urbino,  ii.  170. 
Fazio,  his  allusion  to  Siena,  1.  91 ;  and 

to  the  Lago  di  Oarda,  ii.  372. 

Ferdmand  of  Hungary,  i.  137;  elected 
king  of  the  Bomans,  138;  Paleario 
dedicates  to  him  a  poem  on  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  157;  diet  at 
Haguenau  convoked  by,  264;  brings 
about  the  treaty  of  Passau,  iL  128; 
elected  Emperor,  139;  sends  ambas- 
sadors to  Trent,  290—292;  his  inde- 
pendence of  the  Pope,  299—301; 
Paleario  writes  to  him,  469. 

Ferrara,  dukes  of  [see  Sate];  their 
tribute  for  the  investiture,  ii.  570. 

—  Duchess  of.    [See  EmUe,'] 

—  University  of,  its  highest  lustre,  ii. 
83,  84;  English  students  at,  85; 
academies  of,  85,  86. 

Filonardi,  Ennio,  bishop  of  Yeroli,  i.  41 ; 
a  friend  of  Paleario,  71 ;  made  vice- 
legate  of  Perugia,  76;  receives  Pa- 
leario with  great  kindness,  80,  83; 
made  governor  of  St.  Angelo,  173; 
continues  to  befriend  Paleario,  302; 
career  and  character,  532,  533. 

—  Antonio,  made  bie^op  of  Yeroli,  i. 
503 ;  Paleario's  high  esteem  for  him, 
ii.  337. 

Fiordibello,  secretary  to  Sadoleto  and  to 
Pole,  ii.  36. 

Flaminio,  Marc  Antonio,  his  admiration 
of  Yald6s,  i.  234 ;  question  of  his  share 
in  the  Benefieio,  330 — 333 ;  wins  Tre- 
mellio  from  Judaism,  407 ;  aids  Lilio 
in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  ii.  174—176 ; 
his  family  name,  214;  family  history, 
215,  216 ;  early  talent  for  poetry,  216 ; 
is  introduced  at  Rome,  %b,\  visits 
Naples,  217 ;  further  wanderings,  219 ; 
enters  Giberti's  service,  220;  para- 
phrases the  twelfth  book  of  Aristotle's 
Metaphysics,  221 ;  his  preference  for 
sacred  hterature,  222 ;  anxiety  of  mind, 
ib, ;  reads  the  works  of  the  reformers. 


223 ;  listens  to  the  exhortations  of  Yal- 
d6s,  ib, ;  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  divine 
truth,  ib,\  increasing  light,  t^. ;  aids 
Theodorina  Sauli  in  her  quest  of 
spiritual  knowledge,  223,  224 ;  enters 
tne  service  of  caidinal  Pole,  224 ;  de- 
terred by  the  latter  from  quittiag  the 
Romish  communion,  225 ;  their  visits 
to  Trent,  226 ;  prints  his  paraphrase 
on  thirty  Psalms,  «ft. ;  his  ardent 
piety,  227;  views  of  transubetantia- 
tion,  228;  clearness  on  other  points, 
229 ;  dedicates  sacred  poems  to  Mar- 
garet of  Savoy,  230 ;  his  death,  t^. ; 
works  ooUected  by  cardinal  Pole,  230, 
231 ;  extracts  from  his  letters  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  231 — 235 ;  his  poems, 
235,  236 ;  lamented  by  Paleano  and 
Mafiei,  320 — 322;  his  correspondence 
with  Camesecdii,  520  {eomp,  608, 609). 

Florence,  republican  revolt  against  the 
Medici  at,  1. 118 ;  its  renewiu  after  the 
sack  of  Rome,  ib.\  its  success,  119; 
Christ  elected  king  of  Florence,  120, 
121  {comp.  537 — 539) ;  siege  by  the 
imperial  forces,  122;  capitulation,  123 ; 
restoration  of  the  Medici,  129,  130; 
visit  of  the  Emperor,  243 ;  assassina- 
tion of  Alessandro  at,  245—247 ;  elec- 
tion of  Cosimo,  247 — 249;  modem 
history  of;  539,  540. 

Fontebranda,  a  parish  of  Siena,  why  so 
called,  i.  350 ;  mentioned  by  Dante,  ib. 

FoBoarari,  Egidio,  bishop  of  Modena,  ad- 
vises Castelvetro  to  appear  at  Rome, 
ii.  38 ;  disbelieves  evil  reports  of  him, 
39;  interposes  for  Gradaldino,  42;  obeys 
the  duke  rather  than  the  papal  legate, 
43 ;  his  character,  45  ;  imprisonment 
on  suspicion,  308. 

Fracastoro,  Qirolamo,  pursues  medical 
and  other  studies  at  Padua,  i.  256; 
consulted  as  to  the  health  of  Yittoria 
Colonna,  ii.  210  ;  employed  to  reclaim 
Caracciolo,  435;  his  attainments  and 
writings,  598. 

Francis  I.,  taken  prisoner  at  Pavia,  i. 
18;  step  taken  by  Clement  on  the 
liberation  of,  ib. ;  challenges  the  Em- 
peror, 43 ;  renews  war,  44  ;  signs  the 
articles  of  Cambray,  49,  50 ;  conse- 
ouent  inability  to  aid  Florence,  123; 
o^gns  upon  Milan,   140;  meets  the 
Pope  at  Marseilles,  144;  grounds  of 
his  daim  to  Milan,  145, 146 ;  sends  an 
army  to  win  it,  244,  245;  his  son's 
deaUi,  245;  lea^e  with  the  Turks, 
ib, ;  interview  with  the  Emperor,  250 ; 
his  ambassadors  Rincone  and  Fregoso 
kiQed,  253;  renews  his  treaty  with 
Solyman,  255  ;  employs  Lascari  in  his 
library,  535;  real  and  alleged  causes 
of  his  persecutin  g  measures,  ii.  92,  93 
{eomp,  571)  572)  ;  persecutes  theWal- 
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denaes,  477 ;  shows  faTOtir  to  Berquin 
for  a  time,  671. 

Frederic.    [See  8ax<myy  Elector  of.'] 

—  Count  Palatine,  present  at  the  Diet 
of  Batisbon,  i.  267 ;  eives  employment 
to  Bacer,  567  ;  his  family  show  kind- 
ness to  Olympia  Morata,  ii.  133. 

Fregoso,  Gesare,  enyoy  of  Francia  I. 
kUled,  i.  604. 

— -  Federigo  (CaTdinal>  bishop  of  Gabbio, 
summoned  to  conier  on  reform,  i. 
260 ;  testifies  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
cardinals,  268;  befiriends  P.  Martyr, 
406 ;  his  family  connexions,  and  their 
influence  on  his  career,  ii.  688 ;  ques- 
tion as  to  hia  theological  Tiews,  «j. 

Frick,  John,  his  secession  from  Borne, 
u.  66. 

Frideswyde,  St.,  priory  of  at  Oxford, 
i.  434;  her  tomb,  442,  443;  what  be- 
came of  her  relics,  444. 

Fronspeiv,  Oeorge,  advances  on  Borne, 
i.  20 ;  his  sudden  death,  21. 

Fuente,  Constantino  [Ponce]  de  la, 
preaches  the  reformed  doctrines,  ii. 
602 ;  his  sufferings  from  the  Inquisi- 
tion, 603,  {comp.  607,  608). 

Gadaldino,  Antonio,  reprints  the  BtmfidOy 
i.  334;  sells  the  "  Sommario,"  ii.  18; 
hears  Pergola  preach,  80 ;  is  cited,  39 ; 
imprisoned,  41 ;  eflforts  of  his  sons  for 
his  release,  42;  conyeyed  to  Bome, 
ib. ;  detained  there  43 ;  ultimately  re- 
leased, %b,\  device  on  his  editions, 
669. 

GkJlo,  Pteri^  directed  to  sell  the  patri- 
mony of  Paleario,  i.  87 ;  delays,  88 ; 
is  reprimanded,  88,  89 ;  further  com- 
missions, 800 — 303 ;  yisits  Paleario  in 
illness,  ii.  387 ;  receives  directions 
about  his  viUa,  339—341. 

Oamba,  Francesco,  an  Italian  martyr, 
ii418. 

Gardiner,  Stephen,  obtains  a  safe-oonduct 
for  P.  Martyr,  i.  447 ;  Martyr's  fears 
of  his  iofluenoe,  448 ;  writes  in  favour 
of  transubstantiation,  491 ;  replied  to 
by  P.  Martyr,  ib, 

Gkuiuer,  Jean,  bis  difficulties  at  Stras- 
burg,  i.  466. 

GattiiUKra,  Mercurino,  his  letter  to  the 
Emperor  on  the  sack  of  Bome,  L  38 ; 
his  official  position,  222. 

Geneva,  church  o^  recognised  by  the 
English  Beformers,  i.  489.  [See  Mh 
formations'] 

G^tili,  Valentino,  adopts  antitrinitarian 
views,  i.  670 ;  entered  on  the  Archives 
of  Geneva  as  a  teacher  of  erroneous 
doctrine,  682;  does  not  hold  to  the 
confession  he  signed,  iL  446 ;  his  im- 
prisonment and  execution,  ib, 

Ghislieri,    Fra   Michele,  a  Dominican 


monk,  i.  365 ;  chief  Inquisitor,  ii.  46 ; 
his  designs  dreaded  by  Castelvetro, 
46;  opposes  MaximiUan's  request 
at  the  Coimcil  of  Trent,  290 ;  his  rigid 
examination  of  Morone,  808;  insiatB 
on  the  burning  of  heretical  books, 
623 ;  his  early  life  and  youthful  seal, 
638;  his  proceedings  at  Como,  639, 
and  Bergamo,  640 ;  his  power  abridged, 
641 ;  made  Pope,  as  Pius  V.,  q.  v. 

Giberti,  Giov.  Matteo,  bishop  or  Verona, 
escapes  to  St.  Angelo,  i.  26;  made 
hostage  for  the  Pope,  32;  his  futile 
hopes,  41 ;  attends  the  conference  sug- 
gested by  Contarini,  260 ;  his  opinion 
of  the  '*  Sommario,"  331 ;  his  episco- 
pal court,  ii.  220,  221. 

Giovanna  of  Arragon,  wife  of  Ascanio 
Colonna,  her  residence  at  Naples,  i. 
200 ;  sojourn  at  Bome,  241 ;  appeals  to 
the  Pope  amid  the  miseries  of  war,  ii. 
205. 

Giovio,  Paolo,  makes  a  q^uestionable  state- 
ment about  Lampridio,  i.  99 ;  contem- 
porary opinion  of  his  merits  as  an  his- 
torian, 163 ;  singular  recovery  of  his 
MS.,  687 ;  question  put  to  him  by  the 
Pope,  ii,  70,  71. 

Giraldi,  Giglio  Gregorio,  loses  his  all  at 
the  sack  of  Bome,  i.  687 ;  his  subse- 
quent adventures,  ii.  83,  84 ;  industry 
and  learning,  84 ;  his  tribute  of  praise 
to  Ben6e  of  Ferrara,  ib, 

GiuHo  di  Milano,  confounded  by  some 
with  Julius  Tersntianus,  i.  369 ;  writes 
the  life  of  Fannio,  ii.  11 1 ;  is  co-pastor 
with  Mainardi,  884 ;  list  of  his  wri- 
tings, 672. 

Gonza^  Francesco,  marquis  of  Mantua, 
obtains  a  safe-conduct  for  Alfonso  of 
Ferrara,  ii.  63. 

—  Federigo  (eldest  son  of  Francesco), 
receives  Alfonso  at  Bome,  it  63 ;  dia- 
oovers  tiie  intrigues  of  Alberto  Pio,  68. 

—  Hercules  (brother  of  Federigo),  car^ 
dinal's  hat  sent  to,  i.  28 ;  received  by 
him,  30 ;  his  inteiTOsition  for  P.  Mar- 
tyr, 406 ;  kindness  to  Bomulo  Amaseo, 
636,  637 ;  honours  paid  by  him  to  the 
memoiy  of  Fomponazzi,  641;  ad- 
vocates a  conciliatory  measure,  ii. 
294 ;  his  reply  to  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, 296 ;  his  death,  while  presiding 
at  the  Council  of  Trent,  298 ;  esteem 
in  which  he  was  hedd  as  president, 
871;  steady  friendship  for  Vergetio 
up  to  the  time  of  his  flight,  377—380 ; 
continued  esteem  in  which  Veiigerio 
held  him,  389. 

—  Don  Ferrante  (younger  brother  of 
Federigo),  general  of  Spanish  foroea 
imder  Bourbon,  i.  27 ;  his  relatioDship 
to  Bourbon,  28 ;  care  foft  his  mother, 
29 ;  pity  for  the  ddbnoelen,  ib, ;  hia 
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reported  ahaie  in  the  protection-tax,  Gryphiiu,  Sebastian,  reoeiyes  the  poem 

30 ;  joina  the  army  against  Sollman,  of  Paleario  on  the  Immortality  of  the 

139 ;  accused  of  plotting  the  death  of  Sonl,  i  152,  with  a  recommendation 

the  Dauphin,  246 ;  sends  commission-  from  Sadoleto,  164 ;  he  prints  it,  166 ; 

en  to  examine  Burlamacchi,  420 ;  his  accuraoy  of  his  editions,  644. 

esteem  for  Muzio,  669 ;  seizes  Parma  Gualter,  Uodolph,  at  Zurich,  i.  413,  414 ; 

in  the  Emperor^s  name,  ii.  276 ;  treats  congratulates  P.  Martyr  on  his  safety, 

with  Ottayio  Famese,  280;  Yei^rerio  449;  requested  to  traxislate  a  pamphlet 

employed  by,  388 ;  contest  with  Ghis-  written  by  Yergerio,  ii.  383,  384. 

lieri,  639;  succeeded  by  the  duke  of  Gualtemzzi,   Carlo,  publishes  Bembo's 

Albuquerque,  647.  History  of  Venice,  i.  110 ;  his  care  for 

Gonzaga,  Francesco  (son  of  Federiffo),  Vittoria  Golonna,  ii.  209,  210  ;  recom- 

placed  under  Lampridio  for  instruction,  mended  to  read   the  *' Imitation  of 

1.  99.  Christ,"  236. 

—  William,  duke  of  Mantua,  disinclined  Guarini,  Battista,  of  Ferrara,  ambassa- 
to  persecute,  ii.  662,  663.  dor  and  poet,  ii.  144. 

—  Leonora,  duchess  of  Urbino,  visited  —  Francesco,  a  friend  of  Curioni,  aiter- 
by  her  mother,  i.  30 ;  Vergerio  makes  wards  a  preacher,  ii.  396. 

allusion  to  her  piety,  ii.  368.  —  Thomas,  of  Bale,  prints  an  inaccurate 

—  JuHa  (widow  of  YespasianoColonna),  edition  of  the  works  of  Paleario,  ii. 
i.  191 ;  her  legal  troubles  as  guardian,  646 ;  an  exile  for  religion,  614. 

192,  193;  meets  with  the  Italian  re-  Guerin,  William,  put  to  death  for  his 

formers,  194 ;  Yald^s  dedicates  to  her  cruelty  to  the  Waldenses,  ii.  477,  478. 

his  Commentary  on  the  Bomans,  233  Goicciardini,  Francesco,  tiie  historian, 

(eomp,  661);  her  letters  are  taken  in  i.   118;    pleads    for    Alessandro    de' 

evidence  on   Camesecchi's    trial,    ii.  Medici,  199 ;  his  advice  on  the  death 

627 ;  his  admiration  of  her  character,  of  Alessandro,  247 ;  his  daughter  pro- 

628 ;  death  sets  her  fr^e  from  the  In-  mised   to    Cosimo,  ib. ;    secures  the 

quisitors,  663.  election  of  Cosimo,  248 ;  service  iU- 

—  Luigi  [Bodomonte],  brother  of  Jidia,  requited,  249. 

commands  a  detachment  of  the  im-  Guidiccioni,  Giovanni,  bishop  of  Fossom- 

perial   forces,    i.    27 ;    his    amazing  bruno,  made  commissary  general  in 

strength,  192 ;  his  marriage,  ib. ;  killed  war  against  Colonna,  i.  299. 

in  battie,  ib. ;  his  gem,  192,  193.  —  Alessandro,  sent   in  vain    quest  of 

Goodrich,  lord-chancellor,  interposes  for  booty,  ii.  206. 

foreign  refugees,  i.  439 ;  gives  orders  —  Bartolommeo    (cardinal),    bishop  of 

for  the  body  of  P.  Martyr's  wife  to  be  Lucca,  reports  tne  spread  of  heresy, 

reinteiTed,  443.  i.  409,  410 ;  interceded  with  on  behalf 

Granville,   Nicholas  Pemet  de,  brings  of  Paleario,  612. 

forward  the  Book  of  Concord,  i.  267 ;  —  Niccold,  befriends  Paganio,  ii.  332. 
his  mission  with  full  powers  to  Siena, 

294  (eomp,  662,  663) ;  his  administra-  Hagenau,    Diet   of,    its   unsatisfactory 

tion    commemorated    in    allegorical  nature,  i.  264. 

paintings,  296.  Halbauer's  edition  of  Paleario's  works, 

—  Anthony  Pemet  de,   threatens  the  i.  72 ;  he  supposes  the  Senejlcio  lost, 
Protestants  in  Germany,  ii.  276.  337,  338. 

Grevio,  supposed   author  of  Paleario's  Henri  II.,  occupies  Parma  for  Ottavio 

life  in  a  preftuie  to  the  Amsterdam  Famese,  ii.  281 ;  to  serve  his  own 

edition,  i.  72 ;  not  so  considered  by  ends,  nroposes  a  National  Council,  t^.; 

Schelhom,  337.  publisnes  a  manifesto  sgainst  the  Pope, 

Grillenzone,  Giovanni,  founder  of  the  ib, ;  passes  a  decree  against  the  Pro- 

Modenese  Academy,  ii.  14 ;  his  family  testants,  282 ;  marriage  of  his  daugh- 

life,  16;  avocation,  ib.;  lectures,  ib.;  ters,  466;  death,  t3.;  lying  in  state,  466. 

evening  parties,  16;  his  house  thronged,  Henry  YIIL,  his  opposition  to  Bome, 

17;  his  defence  of  the  aeademudans,  i.   261;  to  Bome's  authority  rather 

26.  than  doctrine,  262. 

Grisone,  Antonio,  pleads  against  the  In-  Herman,  bishoD  of  Colome,  is  aided  by 

quisition  at  Naples,  i.  369.  Gropper  in  his  first  efforts  at  reform, 

—  Annibale,  actively  opposes  Yergerio,  i.  267 ;  but  gives  offence  when  he  goes 
ii.  371.  further,  ii.  242 ;  is  placed  under  double 

Ghisons.     [See  Sefortnation.']  citation,   243 ;   his  firmness,  ib. ;   his 

Gropper,  John,  lus  moderation  evinced  opposition  alike  to  Emperor  and  Pope, 

at  Batisbon,  i.  267;  withdraws  his  267. 

aid  from  Herman  of  Cologne,  ii.  242.  Hemici,  history  of  the,  i.  69. 
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He8§e,  Ffaflip,  Landg^ye  o^  hia  pene- 
tration and  pmdenoe,  L  54;  rejects 
tiie  Emperor's  bribe,  62;  invites 
Zumgle  and  other  Befbnners  to  a  con- 
ference, 135 ;  his  hox>es  raised  bj  the 
proceecUngs  at  Batisbon,  269,  270; 
edict  iasueid  against  him  by  the  Empe- 
ror, iL  267;  yields  submission,  273, 
bat  protests  against  the  council  as 
then  oonstitated,  274;  restored  to 
liberty,  288 ;  his  view  as  to  the  results 
of  persecntion,  480. 

Hirtory,  advantages  of  national,  as  de- 
scribed b^  Paleario,  iL  156 — 158. 

Hooper,  bishop,  attends  P.  Martyr's 
lectures,  i.  434;  joins  with  him  in 
framing  ecclesiastical  roles,  441. 

Hubert,  Conrad,  receives  from  P.  Mar- 
tyr details  as  to  the  death  of  Bucer, 
L  437;  and  that  of  Catherine  Yer- 
miglio,  442. 

Hungary,  death  of  king  Lewis  of,  i.  18 ; 
contest  between  Ferdinand  and  Zay- 
poli  for  the  crown,  138. 

Index  of  prohibited  books,  contrast  be- 
tween books  allowed  and  books  con- 
demned, i.  236,  237;  BmeJMo  pro- 
scribed in,  329;  advantages  o^  dis- 
cussed at  the  Council  of  Trent,  ii. 
291 ;  itsori^iin,  379;  Yergerio's  preface 
to  his  edition  of  the  Cataloga,  390; 
remarks  on  its  inconsistencies,  391; 
that  of  1559  resisted  in  Tuscany,  523 ; 
share  of  Paul  lY.  in  vaiious  Indexes, 
590. 

Inquisition,  rightiy  so  named,  i  225; 
its  effect  on  literature,  236;  its  de- 
fence by  Caraociolo  the  Theatine, 
333 ;  vain  attempts  to  establish  one  at 
Naples,  358 — 365 ;  its  deeds  of  dark- 
ness, 497 ;  cause  of  its  increased  power 
when  Julius  had  become  Pope,  ii.  113, 
114;  burning  of  its  prison  at  Bome, 
513;  its  reestablishment,  519;  terror 
which  it  spread  through  Italy,  548 — 
551 ;  copy  of  the  edict  issued  by 
Pius  Y.  in  its  support,  553. 

Interim,  its  immediate  effects,  i.  423, 
424;  party-spirit  entailed,  449;  only 
a  political  expedient,  iL  127 ;  subject- 
matter  of  its  articles,  279 ;  disapproved 
by  Bomanists,  t^.;  dissatisfaction  of 
Irotestants,  280;  its  abandonment, 
287. 

Intronati,  rise  of  the  Academy  so  called, 
i.  83,  84 ;  thus  named  by  Cervini,  ii. 
9 ;  its  period  of  highest  ^ory,  32 ;  its 
influence  in  securing  punty  of  dialect, 
567. 

Italy,  political  agitations  of,  L  5;  hin- 
drances to  national  independence  o^ 
40 ;  earliest  books  printed  in.  74 ;  its 
emancipation  to  be  looked  ror  from 


itself  124;  question  of  zcfpublican 
government,  &.\  need  of  men  gifted 
with  practical  wisdom,  190;  disad- 
vantages of  Beformers  in,  346,  347 ; 
enlightened  zeal  they  evinced,  855; 
papal  role  a  bar  to  Uberty,  463 ;  rise 
and  growth  of  its  academies,  iL  2,  &c ; 
aim  of  Julius  II.  to  be  its  liberator, 
66;  peculiar  danger  of  converts  as 
regaTOs  doctrine,  385;  their  special 
peril  in  regard  to  discipline,  435,  436 ; 

S resent  hopes  for,  489. 
ian  Church  at  Geneva,  its  origin, 
L  388 ;  Martinengo  made  pastor  of  it, 
407;  P.  Martyr  invited- to,  452;  in- 
vited again  on  the  death  of  Marti- 
nengo, 458  {eomp,  581,  582);  hia 
letter  on  its  troubles,  470 ;  its  organi- 
zation, ii.  435 — 438 ;  disturbed  by  fisdse 
teachers,  445;  Caraociolo  fills  the 
ofikie  of  elder,  448,  449 ;  list  of  prin- 
cipal members,  5981,  &c ;  its  cessation 
as  a  native  church,  600;  regulations, 
600,  601. 

—  at  Zurich,  i.  391. 

-—  in  London,  L  439,  440. 

Jerome,  his  reputed  Slavonic  translation 
referred  to  by  Brucdoli  as  a  precedent, 
i.  126;  birthplaoe,  iL  11 ;  Latin  ver- 
sion, 252,  253. 
Jewel,  bishop,  joins  P.  Martyr  at  Stras- 
burg,  L  452;  accompanies  him  to 
Zurich,  457;  returns  to  England  on 
Elizabetii's  accession,  459 ;  writes  to 
P.  Martyr  and  Bollinger,  460,  461 ; 
continues  to  lament  the  state  of  things 
in  England,  464 — i69;  hears  an  evil 
report  of  P.  Martyr,  469,  470 ;  pub- 
liuies  his  Apologia  Eodes.  Angl.,  486 ; 
receives  a  medal  likeness  of  P.  Martyr, 
493. 
Joachim.  [See  Brandmlnirg.'] 
John,  elector  of  Saxony.  [S^  8aap(mff,'\ 
Jova,  Giuseppe,  letter  from  Paleario  to^ 
ii.  161 ;  secretary  to  Yittoria  Colonna, 
175. 
Julius  II.  elevates  Bobert  Guiche  to  be 
cardinal,  L  102 ;  shews  marked  fiivour 
to  Bembo,  112 ;  his  contest  with  Al- 
fonso of  Fenara,  ii.  62 — 65 ;  his  views 
for  securing  the  freedom  of  Italy,  66 ; 
his  war  with  Louis,  149;  gives  en- 
couragement to  Flaminio's  father,  215. 

—  III.  (see  Mbnie)j  orders  the  execution 
of  Fannio,  iL  109 ;  his  support  of  the 
Inquisition  more  passive  than  active, 
113;  reopens  the  Council  of  Trent, 
281;  grant  and  withdrawal  of  Paima, 
ib. ;  uneasy  at  the  Emperor's  approach 
toward  Trent,  285 ;  his  anger  at  the 
murder  of  Martinuocio,  286 ;  suspends 
the  council,  287;  Morone  sent  by 
him  to  Augsburg,  308 ;  his  undignified 
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charaoter/816 ;  death,  817 ;  his  reason 
for  prohibiting  heretical  lK)oks,  379 ; 
Odescalchi  sent  by  him  as  Inquisi- 
torial legate,  886;  subseryiency  to 
Caraffi^  432. 
Justification  by 'faith,  teachings  of  Yal- 
d^s  on,  1.  231 ;  treatise  by  Contarini, 
268 ;  yiews  given  in  the  BenefieiOy  325 
{eomp.  665) ;  preaching  of  Ochino,  353, 
855 ;  statements  of  Farel,  885 ;  oon- 
feesion  of  Fannio,  ii.  108,  110;  car- 
dinal Pole's  earlier  opinion  of^  202; 
conyiotions  of  Flamuiio,  227;  dis- 
cussions at  the  Council  of  Trent,  264, 
267 ;  sentiments  held  by  Betti,  419 ; 
Camesecchi  charged  with  holding  Lu- 
ther's yiew,  533. 

—  leads  to  good  works,  the  teaching  of 
the  Protestants,  i.  881,  385 ;  not  so 
understood  by  their  opponents,  ii.  30 ; 
clear  statement  made  by  Flaminio,  284, 
235. 

Lacisio,  Paolo,  Latin  professor  at  Lucca, 

i.  407 ;   takes  flight  with  P.  Martyr, 

412. 
Lampridio,  Benedetto,  poet  and  lecturer, 

i.  98 ;  his  fame,  99 ;  eloquence,  101 ; 

yalue  set  on  his  Mendahip,  109 ;    a 

saying  of,  299 ;  Maffei  commended  to, 

544. 
Lancellotto,  Tommasino,  the  chronicler, 

ii.  16;    citations  from,  17 — 22,  and 

28—30. 
Lascari,    Constantino,    Bembo    studies 

Oreek  under,  i.  111. 

—  Gioyanni,  takes  Lampridio  as  col- 
league, i.  98;  his  life  and  labours, 
535. 

Lasco,  John  2L,  an  exile,  i.  439,  440 ;  aids 
in  preparing  articles  for  the  English 
church,  441. 

Latini,  Latino,  insults  the  memory  of 
Paleario,  ii  561  {eomp,  616) ;  his  study 
of  canon  law,  615,  616. 

Lavater,  Lodoyic,  receiyes  intimation  of 
P.  Martyr's  intended  arriyal  at  Zurich, 
456,  457. 

Lazzeri,  the  abbate,  his  life  of  Paleario, 
i.  72 ;  his  notice  of  the  JBm^/lcio,  337. 

Leo  X.  (see  Medici,  Giov.  de),  irreligious 
cQiaracter  of  his  court,  L  10 ;  college 
founded  by  him  at  Padua,  98 ;  Bembo 
his  secretary,  112;  raises  Sadoleto  to 
the  same  office,  515;  early  love  of 
literature,  ii.  2;  encourages  literary 
parties,  9 ;  his  admiration  of  Flaminio, 
216,  217;  his  excommunication  of 
Lutiier  complained  of,  350 ;  Luther's 
comment  on  it,  351 ;  the  first  to  insti- 
tute censorship  of  books,  379. 

Leya,  Antonio  di,  raises  money  by  a 
bread-tax,  i.  46;  leads  the  imperial 
anny  against  the  TuriLB,  139;  made 


captain-general  of  the  League,  142; 

sent  witii  troops  to  Proyence,   244; 

dies  at  MarseiUes,  ib, ;  reported  an 

instigator  of  the  Dauphin's  death,  245. 
libraries,  choice,  i.  517,  518 ;  rare  works 

should  not  be  secluded  in,  ii.  186, 

187. 
Licinian  law.    [See  Ebutian,'] 
Lilio,  Martino,  regrets  the  absence  of 

Joya,  U.  161;  afEection  of  Paleario 

for,  175. 

—  SHyestro,  goes  to  Bome,  ii.  174 ;  his 
character  sketched  by  Paleario,  175 ; 
reads  Scripture  with  Flaminio,  176; 
yisits  Flaminio  in  illness,  320;  his 
company  valued  by  Maffei,  321. 

Lippomano,  Luigi,  bishop  of  Beigamo, 
his  anti-Lutheranism,  i.  335 ;  writings, 
336. 

Locarno,  Italian  refugees  from,  L  391. 

Lombard,  Peter,  and  his  Book  of  Sen- 
tences, discussed  at  Trent,  ii.  270; 
eyil  use  made  of  his  Compendium, 
580. 

Lorraine,  cardinal  o^  hia  discourse  at 
Poissy,  i.  479;  its  effect,  479,  480; 
declines  to  answer  P.  Martyr,  481; 
speaks  at  the  Council  of  Trent  on  the 
religious  state  of  France,  ii  295,  296 ; 
priyate  discussions  at  his  house,  296 ; 
his  opinion  on  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
296,  297;  opposes  the  dissolution  of 
council,  297;  confers  with  the  Em- 
peror at  Innspruok,  298;  murder  of 
his  brother,  299;  returns  to  Trent, 
301 ;  remonstrates  against  the  citation 
of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  303;  won  oyer 
by  attentions  from  the  Pope,  304. 

—  Francois  de,  duke  of  Guise,  present 
at  the  massacre  of  Yassy,  i.  485,  486 ; 
his  marriage,  ii.  Ill ;  his  father's 
death,  121 ;  assassination,  149 ;  news 
of  it  brought  to  Trent,  299. 

Louisa  of  Sayoy,  i.  48 ;  her  journal,  49. 

Lucca,  meeting  of  Charles  and  Paul  III. 
at,  L  253,  254;  further  details,  274 ;  P. 
Martyr^s  residence  there,  406—413; 
his  letter  to  Christians  at.  415 ;  dan- 
ger they  incurred,  419,  (eomp.  575) ; 
triumphs  of  the  Inquisition,  459 ;  Pale- 
ario writes  to  the  senate  of^  511; 
prosperous  state  of  the  uniyersity,  ii. 
154;  refugees  from,  451,  452;  reyolt, 
[see  BurlamacehiJ] 

Luna,  Gioyanni  di,  replaces  Sfondrato  at 
Siena,  i.  341 ;  defends  Siena  against 
the  Turks,  505;  driyen  out  by  in- 
surrection, 565 ;  is  Spanish  ambassador 
at  Trent,  iL  301 ;  protests  against  the 
sanction  giyen  to  a  catechism  by 
Carran9a,  303. 

Luther,  his  remarks  on  the  Council  of 
Augsburg,  i.  63,  64;  death,  ii  248; 
instance  of  firmness,  350 — 353. 
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Kadracci,  buhop  of  Trent,  reoeiyes  the 
papal  legates,  ii.  241;  congratnlated 
on  the  holding  of  a  council,  246; 
Bent  hj  the  Emperor  to  Rome  for 
military  aid,  266 ;  sent  again  to  plead 
for  return  of  the  council,  276 ;  favours 
concessions  to  the  Protestants,  294; 
appealed  to  by  Yergerio,  372. 

Mamei,  Bemarmno,  (cardinal),  a  iiiend 
of  Faleario,  L  101;  takes  his  part, 
107 ;  criticizes  his  love  of  Greek  quo- 
tations, 160 — 162;  reads  numismatic 
essays  to  him,  299;  outline  of  his 
history,  544,  545;  stimulates  Castel- 
yetro  in  his  studies,  ii.  32 ;  inyites 
him  to  Rome,  58 ;  laments  the  death 
of  Flaminio,  320,  321. 

Maioragio,  Marc  Antonio,  predecessor  of 
Faleuio  at  Milan,  ii.  453 ;  his  life  and 
labours,  454. 

Manrique,  Don  Alfonso,  archbishop  of 
Seyule,  his  moderation,  i.  205,  206. 

"  Isabdla,  reoeiyes  the  reformed  doc- 
trine, i.  228 ;  first  edition  of  the  col- 
lected works  of  Olympia  Morata  dedi- 
cated to  her  by  Curioni,  ii.  100. 

Manuzio,  Aldo,  obtains  the  aid  of  Bembo, 
i.  112;  his  printing  establishment  at 
Venice,  535,  536. 

—  Aldo  (the  younger^,  treads  in  his 
grandfather^s  steps,  ii.  584. 

—  Paolo  (son  of  Aldo  the  elder),  his 
letters  eulogized,  i  163;  yisited  by 
Bernardo  Tasso,  ii.  170;  encouraged 
by  Borromeo  and  Morone,  313;  his 
academy  at  Venice,  515;  printings 
press  at  Rome,  516;  his  eanier  suc- 
cesses, 584. 

Marbach,  Jean,  his  position  at  Strasburg, 

i.  449;   yiolence,  453;    ineffectually 

counselled  by  Calvin,  456. 
Maicello  II.  (see  Ctrvint),  his  election, 

ii.   317 ;  death,  ib. ;  lamentations  of 

Seripando,  318,  319. 
Marescotti,  Orlando  Rainaldo,  supposed 

to  be  0.  M.  Cotta,  q.  v. 
Margaret  (of  Austria),  her  character,  i. 

47;   negotiationB   at   Cambray,    ib.; 

death,  48 ;  successor,  138. 

—  fof  Angoulfime).    [See  Navarre,'] 

—  Tof  Parma),  promised  in  marriage  to 
Alessandro  de'  Medid,  i.  46 ;  betrothed, 
200;  married,  245;  widowed,  247; 
married  to  Ottavio  Fameee,  250 ;  meets 
her  fkther  at  Lucca,  274. 

—  (of  Sayoy\  meets  Emanuel  Philibert 
at  Marshes,  i.  144;  a  second  inter- 
view at  Nice,  263;  appoints  Michel 
de  r  Hdpital  her  chanceUor,  478 ;  Cal- 
vin's earnest  desire  for  her  religious 
decision,  ii.  150;  lines  by  Bernardo 
Tasso  in  her  praise,  168 ;  ner  delight 
in  Scripture  truth,  230 ;  intercedes  in 
behalf  of  the  Waldenses,  478,  479. 


Marinaro,  Antonio,  his  views  of  tim- 
dition,  ii.  250,  251 ;  is  suspected  of 
heresy,  257;  gives  his  opinion  in 
fiivour  of  assurance,  258;  hesitates 
about  justification,  267  ;  speaks  against 
sacramental  vows,  27  i ;  evades  preach- 
ing before  council,  272. 

Marot,  Clement,  his  French  psalms  popu- 
lar at  court,  L  473, 474 ;  released  firam 
prison  through  a  poem  written  there, 
li.  92 ;  cause  of  imprisonment,  93 ;  his 
secretaryship  at  Ferrara,  ib,;  com- 
pletion and  publication  of  his  psalms 
Dy  Beza  and  Calvin,  94 ;  poems  to  the 
duchess,  95;  lines  to  Mai^;aret  of 
Navarre,  ib. 

Marpurg,  conference  of  Zuingle  with 
other  reformers  at,  i  135. 

Martelli,  Braccio,  bishop  of  Fiesole,  gives 
offence  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  ii. 
255 ;  letter  to  him  from  Seripando  an 
the  death  of  Marcello,  317,  318. 

—  Vincenzo,  maggiordomo  to  the  jprinoe 
of  Salerno,  edition  of  his  letters,  i.  532 ; 
writes  to  Paleario  in  the  prince's  name, 
ii.  159 ;  questions  the  wisdom  of  the 
prince's  mission  to  the  Emperor,  160 ; 
but  attends  him  on  the  journey,  161. 

Martinengo,  Maximilian  Celao  (count), 
Greek  professor  at  Lucca,  i  407 ;  for- 
sakes the  Romish  communion,  422; 
P.  Martyr  proposes  him  as  pastor  of 
the  Italian  church  at  Geneva,  453; 
his  wife  dies,  457;  his  death,  458; 
Calvin's  testimony  to  his  excellence, 
582 ;  instance  of  narrow  escape,  iL 
436 ;  influence  which  had  led  him  to 
Geneva,  436,  437  {eomp.  600). 

Martyr,  Peter,  of  AngUera,  his  opinion 
of  Alfonso  Vald^s,  L  203;  mentions 
Alfonso's  work  on  CastiUe,  223 ;  birth- 
place and  history,  548 ;  industry,  ib, 

—  the  Refoimer.     [See  Vermifflio.'] 
Mary,  Immaculate    conception   of  the 

virgin,  origin  of  the  idea,  ii.  260 ;  dis- 
putes between  the  monks,  261 ;  recent 
decision,  262. 

—  queen  of  Hungary,  appointed  gover- 
ness of  the  Low  Countries,  i.  138 ;  her 
character,  ii.  499;  sorrowfor  her  sister's 
death,  501 ;  for  the  Emperoi^s  death, 
511 ;  dies  a  few  weeks  after,  ib. 

Mass,  Calvin's  arguments  against  the, 
ii.  89—91. 

Mature,  Bartolommeo,  of  Cremona,  leaves 
the  church  of  Rome,  ii.  382, 

Maurice.     [See  Saxonjf,'] 

Mauro  d'  Arcane,  secretaxr  to  «*^TMlmRl 
Cesarini,  i.  73;  a  Mend  of  Paleario^ 
74 — 78 ;  his  intimacy  with  Bemi  and 
other  poets,  79 ;  his  poetic  style,  80 ; 
death,  161. 

Maximilian  II.,  son  of  Ferdinand,  ex- 
pected ialtaly,ii.  185;  passes thnnigh 
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Trent,  285,  286;  more  than  half  a 
protestant,  289 ;  death,  314. 
Medici,  GioTanni  de',  tdcen  prisoner  at 
Bavenna,   ii.   63;    his  coronation  as 
pope,  66.     [See  Leo  Z.] 

—  Giulio  de*,  conspiracy  against  him, 
i.  125;  Alemanni  inyolyed  in  it,  ii. 
359 ;  lus  favour  to  Camesecohi,  520 ; 
becomes  Pope,  [see  Clement  VII.'} 

—  Giovan  Angelo  de'  ,biBhop  of  Ragusa, 
his  amiable  character,  ii  513;  made 
Pope,  [see  Tius  IV.] 

—  Ippohto  de'  (cardinal),  left  a  minor, 
i.  117;  forced  to  quit  Florence,  119; 
fails  to  regain  dominion,  129,  130; 
ofTends  the  Emperor,  141 ;  promotes 
the  election  of  Alessandro  Famese, 
188 ;  his  admiration  of  Julia  Gonzaga, 
191 ;  character,  194,  195 ;  sudden 
death,  195,  196. 

—  Alessandro  de',  driyen  from  Florence, 
i.  119;  raised  to  power,  129;  abuse 
of  the  trust,  130 ;  complained  of^  199  ; 
receiyes  the  Emperor  at  Florence,  243 ; 
his  marriage,  245 ;  assassination,  246. 

—  Gosimo  de',  chosen  lord  of  Florence, 
i.  247 — 249 ;  help  sent  by  him  to  the 
Sienese,  504,  505 ;  conspiracy  against 
him  JjBee  JSurlamiteeht] ;  his  friendship 
for  Camesecchi,  ii.  521,  522  (eomp, 
610) ;  position  with  regard  to  Rome, 
522,  523 ;  receives  an  autograph  letter 
from  the  Pope,  524  {eomp.  610) ;  gives 
up  Camesecchi  to  the  Inquisition,  ib, ; 
reward  coveted  by  him,  525;  corre- 
spondfl  with  his  ambassador  about 
Camesecchi,  525 — 532;  made  Grand 
Duke,  534 ;  ten  reasons  for  the  grant- 
ing of  this  title,  612. 

—  Ferdinando  de'  (cardinal),  ii.  532. 

—  Clarice  de',  wife  of  Filippo  Strozzi, 
i.  118;  her  husband's  appeal  to  her, 
119;  her  energetic  addross  to  the 
young  princes,  w. 

—  Catherine  de',  the  Emperor's  projects 
for  her,  i.  141 ;  her  early  vicissitudes, 
143 ;  maniage,  144 ;  dowr^,  146 ;  has 
recourse  to  Scripture  in  a  tmie  of  grief, 
473;  growing  ambition.  474;  con- 
ciliatory policy,  476 ;  efforts  to  keep 
the  papal  legate  from  Poissy,  482; 
urges  me  Pope  to  make  concessions, 
ii.  289 ;  her  hopes  from  the  Coimcil  of 
Trent,  298 ;  Camesecchi  protected  by 
her,  521. 

Hedolaco,  Georgio,  dies  in  prison  under 
charge  of  heresy,  ii.  540. 

Melancthon,  Philip,  at  Augsburg,  i.  56, 
57;  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  267; 
Italian  translation,  probably  from  his 
Loci  Communes  [see  Sommario] ;  Fran- 
cis I.'s  invitation  declined  by  him, 
557 ;  a  pamphlet  by  "  Phi.  M."  trans- 
lated in  MS.  by  Castelvetro,  ii.  49, 


50  [eofup.  569) ;  instructed  to  draw  up 
articles  of  doctrine  to  be  laid  before 
the  Council,  281 ;  his  correspondence 
with  Curioni,  404,  405. 

Memmia  lex,  Paleazio  advocates  the,  i. 
308;  appeals  to  it,  318;  lays  down 
the  distinction  between  it  and  the 
Lex  Rhemia,  319 ;  complains  of  their 
disuse,  320. 

Mendozza,  Don  Giacobo  di,  arrives  at 
Trent  as  imperial  ambassador,  ii.  241 ; 
daims  equality  with  the  papal  legates, 
ib. ;  is  weary  of  waiting  for  the  coun- 
cil, 242 ;  his  absence  noticed,  246. 

—  Don  Inigo  Lopez  Urtado  di,  sum- 
moned to  Itome  on  the  Emperor's  be- 
half, ii.  276 ;  protests  against  the  re- 
moval of  council,  277}  278;  irritates 
the  inhabitants  of  Siena,  316. 

Mercuriales,  convening  of  the,  ii.  466. 

Milan,  contentions  for  the  duchy  of,  i. 
22 ;  French  claims  on,  49 — 52 ;  clauns 
of  Sforza,  145,  146;  threatened  In- 
quisition at,  ii.  304. 

—  Academies  of;  the  Trasfoxmati,  ii. 
454 ;  the  Ticinese,  457- 

Misericordia,  origin  and  nature  of  the, 
ii.  560;  Paleario  visited  by  members 
of  the,  ib. ;  extract  firom  their  register, 
561  {eomp.  615);  how  far  woxihyof 
credit,  562,  563. 

Modena,  academy  of,  i.  368;  its  germ, 
ii.  14;  its  maturity,  16;  earliest 
symptoms  of  heresy,  17 — 19 ;  measures 
taken  against  its  members,  23 — 29; 
dissolved  by  ducal  edict,  31. 

Mollio,  Giovanni,  a  follower  of  Ochino, 
i.  356;  acoeptableness  of  his  preaching, 
ib. ;  his  firouiess,  ii.  113 ;  martyrdom, 
114. 

Molza,  Francesco  Maria,  a  poet  of  Mo- 
dena, ii.  36 ;  an  associate  of  Flaminio, 
but  unlike  him  in  principle,  220. 

Monte,  Giovan  Maria  del  (cardinal),  a 
hostage  for  the  Pope,  i.  32 ;  sent  as 
papal  legate  to  Trent,  ii.  240 ;  reason 
of  his  selection,  241 ;  checks  a  dispute 
between  Franciscans  and  Dominicans, 
257 ;  approves  of  the  adjournment  to 
Bologna,  273 ;  acts  as  president,  275 ; 
refuws  to  receive  the  Emperor's  letters, 
277 ;  his  answers  to  the  ambassadors, 
ib.;  chosen  Pope,  280.  [BeeJuliuallL] 

Morata,  Olympia,  her  talents,  ii.  99; 
invitation  to  court,  ib. ;  essays,  100 ; 
preference  for  classic  studies,  102; 
dismissal  from  court,  103;  father's 
death,  104 ;  happy  result  of  trials,  ib. ; 
her  marriage,  105 ;  leaves  Italy,  106 ; 
her  remarks  on  the  defection  of  the 
duchess,  120 ;  on  the  death  of  Fannio, 
121 ;  letter  to  the  duchess  of  Guise, 
ib. ;  life  at  Augsbmrg,  126 ;  her 
brother's  narrow  escape,  127 ;  removal 
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to  Sohwemfiirt,  ib. ;  sufferings  there,  868 — 365 ;   seoond    yain   attempt   to 

129;    her  sisters   proyided  for,   t^. ;  establish  it,  ii.  648 — 660. 

letter   to    Madoima    Cherubina,    ib, ;  Nayagero,  Andrea,  studies  at  Padua,  L 

flight  from  Schweinfurt,  132;  recep-  266;  sent  to  congratulate  Charles  on 

tion  at  Heidelberg,  133 ;  death,  136 —  his  accession,  267. 

137 ;    apotheosis    by   Curioni,    673 ;  Nayagiero,  sent  to  Uie  Council  of  Trent, 

writings,  674.  ii.  300 ;  deemed  a  model  as  to  excel- 

Morato,  Pellegiino  Fulyio,  his  works,  lenoe  of  style,  323. 

ii.  96 ;  six  years'  exile  from  Ferrara,  Nayazre,  Maigaret,  queen  o^  meets  Con- 

97 ;  letter  to  Curioni  during  his  ab-  tarini  at  Nice,  i.  263 ;  biographic  note, 

senoe,  ii,;  his  gratitude  to  Curioni,  664;  shews  herself  fayourable  towards 

98,  99;  remarks  on  oratorical  action  the  reformers,  ii.  76;   Calyin's  hopes 

and  pronunciation,  672.  of  her  influence  oyer  Francis,  81 ;  her 

Horone,  Girolamo,  chancellor  of  Milan,  efforts  hindered,  92 ;  protects  Marot, 

obtains  a  bishopric  for  his  son,  i.  37 ;  93 ;  his  lines  to  her  onbehalf  of  Ben6e, 

his  suggestion  to  tiie  marquis  of  Pes-  96 ;  writes  to  Vittoria  Colonna,  196, 

cara,  ii.  190;  his  subsequent  allegiance  196;  her  influence  on  Vergerio,  346, 

to  the  Emperor,  ii.  307.  346 ;  his  eulogies  of  her,  366 — 361 ; 

—  Gioyanni,  bishop  of  Modena,  sus-  his  letter  to  her  about  the  colloquy  at 
pected  of  heresy,  i.  281 ;  but  opposed  Worms,  366 ;  her  interest  in  Berquin, 
to  Lutheranism,  334 ;  dismay  at  the  671 ;  extract  from  her  poem,  688,  689. 
spread  of  reformed  doctrines,  ii.  23 ;  —  Antoine,  king  of,  inyites  P.  Martyr 
holds  Porto  in  esteem,  26 ;  gets  a  con-  to  the  conference  at  Poissy,  L  472 ; 
fession  of  faith  signed,  28,  29 ;  resigns  his  letter  addressed  to  the  Senate  of 
the  bishopric,  46 ;  sent  to  the  Council  Zurich,  476  [eomp.  683) ;  won  oyer  to 
of  Trent,  300 ;  bis  decision  in  regard  the  Catholics,  4)86 ;  death,  ib. ;  the 
to  the  catechum  by  Carran^a,  303;  news  receiyed  at  Trent  with  joy,  ii. 
dismisses  the  council,   306;  his  fre-  297. 

quent  diplomatic  missions,  307,  308;  —  Jeanne  d'Albret,  ^ueen  of^  attends 

imprisonment  on  chaige   of  heresy,  Protestant  worship  in  Paris,  i  473; 

308 ;  question  as  to  the  soundness  of  laments  her  husband's  defection,  486 ; 

his  yiews,  309 — 313 ;  nearly  elected  to  her  citation  by  the  Pope,  iL  303 ;  the 

the  tiara,  313;  further  missions,  314;  summons  reyoked,  ib. 

death,  t^.  Negri,  Girolamo,  of  Venice,  his  eulogy 

Musculus,  Wolfgang,  inyited  to  Eng-  of  Sadoleto,  i.  616;  oration  for  Buona- 

land,  i.  391 ;  declmes,  ib.  mici,  644 ;  giyes  Maffei  a  useful  intro- 

Muaso,  Comelio,  bishop  of  Bitonto,  at-  duction,  ib. 

tends  the  Council  or  Trent,  iL  241 ;  —  Girolamo,    of  Piedmont,   reads   the 

preaches  the  initiatory  sermon,  246 ;  works  of  refoimers,  ii.  396 ;  a  moderate 

misappropriation  of  Scripture,  264.  Bomanist,  ib, 

Muzio,  a  Boman  citizen,  oefriends  Pa-  Nobile,  Cesare,  cited  for  opposing  the 

leario,  i.  76.  Inquisition  at  Naples,  i.  361. 

—  Girolamo,  bishop  of  Justinopolis,  re-  Nurembeig,  Diet  of^  entreats  for  a 
oeiyes  from  Ochino  an  account  of  his  general  council,  i.  13 ;  sets  forth  me- 
flight,  i.  371 ;  his  great  disapprobation  morial  of  grieyances,  14 ;  refuses  offers 
of  the  step,  378 ;  eminent  as  a  cham-  of  partial  reform,  16 ;  abrogation  of  ito 
pion  of  the  Bomifth  faith,  669 ;  his  ex-  decree  as  to  Luther's  works,  16. 
hortations  to  the  countess  Bangoni,  —  Pacification  of,  L  131. 

ii.   19,   20 ;  suspects  Vergerio,   369 ;  —  Conference  of^  [1632],  iadependent  of 
prints  a  letter  written  by  Vergerio,  the  Pope,  L  262. 
371 ;  is  answered  in  a  pamphlet  ad- 
dressed to  the  Doge,  388 ;  his  change  Obedience  to  ciyil  power  acknowledged 
of  name,  617.  by  the  reformers,  L  66;  but  not  in 

things  sinful,  67. 
Naples,  Francis  and  Charles  contend  for,  Ochino,  Bernardino,  listened  to  with 
L  44 — 16 ;  Clement  grante  the  in-  pleasure  by  the  Emperor,  i.  201 ;  Ida 
yestiture  to  Charles,  46 ;  Francis  le-  Knowledge  of  the  gospel  deriyed  from 
nounces  his  claim,  49 ;  Ihe  Emperor's  Vald6s,  227 ;  laments  the  state  of  the 
yisit,  198 — 201 ;  entrance  of  me  re-  clergy,  268 ;  attacked  by  Catarino,  328 ; 
formed  religion,  201 ;  facilities  for  its  recommended  by  Paleario  to  the  Swiss 
spread,  202 ;  meetings  held  there,  227 ;  and  (German  reformers,  348;  his  super- 
number  and  high  position  of  conyerts,  stitious  zeal  when  a  monk,  360 — 362 ; 
228 ;  prohibition  of  heretical  books,  gradual  enlightenment,  363 ;  suspected 
367 ;   resistance   to   the   Inquisition,  of  holding  unsound  doctrine,  364 ;  in- 
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creasing  popularity,  864;  his  Lent 
lectures  in  the  church  of  St.  Janu- 
arius,  354,  356;  his  conTerts,  356; 
heard  with  earnest  attention  by  Yit- 
toria  Colouna,  365 ;  admired  by  ^mbo, 
866 ;  eagerly  listened  to  at  Siena,  367 
Uomp,  568) ;  effect  of  his  appeals  on 
Aretino,  367  (oomp,  568);  populari^ 
at  Mod^u^  ib. ;  at  Milan,  368 ;  difficul- 
ties at  Venice,  368,  369;  retires  to 
Verona,  370 ;  cited  to  Rome,  ib. ;  visits 
Ck>ntarmi,  ib. ;  letter  to  Vittoria  Co- 
lonna,  371 ;  escapes,  ib. ;  reasons  of  his 
flight,  373  (eomp.  569—571);  his  re- 
ception by  Ken4e,  373;  expostulated 
with,  374 — 376;  inyeighea  against, 
377 ;  writes  to  Muzio,  378 ;  to  the 
magistrates  of  Siena,  381 ;  arriyes  at 
Geneva,  383 ;  preaches  to  ihe  Italians, 
388;  lectures  at  Augsburv,  389 ;  second 
flight,  390 ;  falls  in  wim  one  holding 
erroneous  views,  ib, ;  accompanies  P. 
Martyr  to  England,  ib.  Uomp.  576, 
577) ;  preaches  to  refugee  Italuins,  ib, 
{comp.  573) ;  as  afterwards  at  Zuriohf 
391;  led  astray  by  Sozzini,  392; 
favours  polygamy,  iS. ;  is  exiled,  893 ; 
preaches  to  Ita&ans  in  Poland,  ib.\ 
dies  in  Moravia,  394;  cause  of  his 
unsettled  views,  394 — 396 ;  soimdness 
of  his  opinions  at  an  earlier  date,  571, 
572 ;  sermons,  dialogues,  &c.,  573. 

Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  founded  by  Ca- 
ra£b,  ii.  228. 

Origonio,  Pietro  Paolo,  his  generosity, 
ii.  463;  Paleario  dedicates  to  him  a 
treatise  on  criminal  law,  472. 

Ormaneto,  Niccold,  commissioned  to 
btun  bibles  and  bible-readers,  i.  442 
{comp.  579) ;  takes  part  in  the  burning 
of  Bucer's  body,  581 ;  this  commission 
given  him  by  cardinal  Pole,  iL  203 ; 
sent  from  the  Council  of  Trent  to  con- 
fer with  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  302. 

Paceoco,  cardinal,  imprisons  Ascanio 
Colonna,  ii.  207 ;  censures  the  reforms 
sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
271;  opposes  concession  to  the  Bo- 
hemians, 290 ;  his  letter  to  Cosimo  de' 
Medici,  524;  consulted  by  Serristori 
on  the  proceedings  against  Caniesecchi, 
526—532. 

Padua,  univerrity  of,  i.  99,  100 ;  its  su- 
periority, ii.  153. 

Paleario,  Aonio,  his  birthplace,  i.  69 ; 
family,  70  {eomp.  531) ;  date  of, 
71 ;  Dirth,  ib. ;  early  left  an  orphan, 
classic  studies,  ib, ;  sources  of  mfor- 
mation  ooncermng  him,  72 ;  natural  im- 
pulsiveness of  character,  73;  obtains 
employment  at  Rome,  73,  74;  ac- 
cused of  copying  a  MS.,  75 ;  resolves 
to  seek  a  more  independent  mode  of 


life,  and  to  travel  in  search  of  know- 
ledge,  76^79;    visits    Perup^ia,    80; 
passes  on  to  Siena,  83;   writes  to  a 
mend  about  his  mother's  tomb,  84; 
tries  to  win  a  young  friend  to  studious 
life,  85 — 87 ;  sells  his  estate  at  Veroli, 
87—90;  repairs  to  Padua,  98 — 100; 
recalled  to  Siena,  101 ;   successfully 
pleads  the  cause  of  Bellanti,  103 — 106 ; 
complains  that  his  letters  had  been 
opened,  107;  poem  on  the  death  of 
Bogino,  108 ;  resolves  on  returning  to 
Padua,   109 ;  completes  his  poem  on 
the  Immortality  of  the  soul,  149  ;  sends 
it  to  Sadoleto,  151 ;  Sadoleto's  opinion 
of  it,   153 — 155;  main  defect  in  it, 
155,  156 ;  analysis,  157 ;  extracts  from 
Italian  translation,  158,  159 ;  opinions 
of  Hallam   and  Vossius,   159,    160; 
defends  himself   for  having  written 
a  letter  in  Greek,   161,   162;  settles 
at  Siena,    173 ;   purchases  the  villa 
of  Ceciniano  (q.  v.),   174;   marriage, 
175;  corresponds   with  Vettori,  and 
invites  him   to  his  country  retreat, 
1 79 — 1 82 ;  philosophicletters  to  Verino, 
182—186;    gradual  dawning  of  re- 
ligious light,    187;    poem  on  Luigi 
Gonzaga's  gem,  193 ;  left  guardian  to 
Bellanti's  sons,    285;    takes    pupils, 
ib. ;  practises  law,  ib. ;  writes  on  the 
Benefits  of  Christ's  death,  ib.\    gets 
into  dispute  with  a  preaching  mar. 
286—291;   is  suspected  of  heretical 
leanings,  291,  292 ;  visits  Rome,  292 ; 
proposes  to  publish  Italian  fiitbles,  293, 
294 ;  is  wanied  of  the  charge  pending 
against  him,  295,  296;  expresses  his 
distrust  of  man,  and  his  confidence  in 
Christ,  297;    the  powers  of  the  In- 
quisition  heighten  his   alarm,   298; 
anxiety  on  his  wife's  account,  299, 
300 ;   glimpse  of  hope,  301  \  precau- 
tions taken  by  him  in  returning  home, 
301 — 303;  appeal  to  the  archbishop, 
303 — 306 ;  prepares  an  oration  in  self- 
defence,  306,  307;   compliments  his 
judges,  307 ;  expoaeshis  accusers,  308 — 
316  {eomp,  564) ;  explains  his  views, 
316,  317 ;  malces  a  touching  allusion 
to  a  persecuted  Sienese  reformer,  317, 
318 ;  demands  justice  against  his  ene- 
mies, 318 — 320;   cites  his  witnesses, 
820;    321    (comp,  564);    the  charge 
against  him  not  sustained,  322 ;  ^unds 
on  which  it  rested,  ib, ;  analysis  of  his 
Bcne/leiOf  (q.  v.)  823 ;  critical  remarks 
on  its  history,  824—341 ;  his  letter  to 
the  reformers,  342-'-348;   second  at- 
tempt to  procure  him  a  professorship, 
494,  495 ;  small  hope  of  success,  498 ; 
conspiracy   against  him,    499--^02; 
his  disappointment,  502, 503 ;  excellent 
letter  to  the  bishop  of  Veroli,  503; 
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writes  to  GoTSixd  after  the  deeoent  of 
the  Turks,  506,  507;  annoyed  by 
a  rivd,  508 — 510;  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  Lucoa,  510;  writes  to  the 
senate,  511;  receiyes  from  Sadoleto 
a  recommendatory  letter  to  be  handed 
to  the  senate,  512 — 514;  popularity 
of  his  predecessor,  ii.  58 ;  no  proof  of 
his  ever  beinf  at  Feirara,  101  {eomp. 
825) ;  probable  amount  of  his  stipend 
at  Locca,  155 ;  first  oration  before  the 
Senate,  156 — 158 ;  correspondence  and 
interview  with  his  relatire  the  prince 
of  Salerno,  158 — 161  (eomp.  574); 
oration  on  eloquence,  171 — 174;  proof 
of  his  contented  disposition,  175 ;  pur- 
auee  the  study  of  law,  176 ;  his  oration 
against  Murena,  in  imitation  of  Cicero, 
178,  179;  receives  high  commenda- 
tions of  it,  179—182;  covets  the 
patronage  of  ro]ralty,  183 — 185;  views 
for  his  sons,  185,  186;  urges  Yin- 
cenzo  Portico  to  pubUsh  some  ancient 
commentaries,  186,  187;  his  sorrow 
at  the  death  of  Flaminio,  231 ;  letter 
on  the  occasion,  320;  corresponds 
with  Ricci  of  Ferrara,  322—326 ;  first 
and  rare  edition  of  orations,  326  (eomp. 
586) ;  declines  an  invitation  from  one 
of  his  pupils,  327,  328;  extract  from 
a  letter  to  GraphsBO,  329 ;  meets 
with  difficulties,  surmounts  them,  330, 
331;  rivalry  with  Bendinelli,  331, 
882;  endeavours  to  open  a  way  for 
Pa^anio,  833 ;  friendly  letter  to  Gor- 
sini,  336;  domestic  afflictions,  337 — 
839;  instructions  to  his  agent,  339, 
340;  second  edition  of  his  orations, 
341 ;  straitened  means,  ib, ;  last  oration 
at  Lucca,  341 — 343 ;  season  of  leisure, 
844 ;  writes  to  Gurioni  with  Dorothea's 
picture,  411;  invited  to  Milan,  453; 
talents  of  his  predecessor,  453,  454 ; 
letter  of  advice  to  his  sons,  455 ;  first 
oration  at  Milan,  456 — 459;  hard 
labour  and  small  reward,  461;  con- 
firmed appointment,  462;  improved 
state  of  ms  finances,  462,  463  (eomp, 
602 — 604);  oration  on  peace,  466 — 
468 ;  letter  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
469;  letter  written  amid  rumours  of 
war,  470 ;  letter  of  congratulation  in 
a  time  of  domestic  jov,  471 ;  writes  to 
Origonio  in  praise  of  the  new  system 
introduced  by  Andrea  Alciati,  472; 
provision  made  for  his  comfort  in  old 
age,  473 ;  petitions  the  senate  for  the 
protection  of  his  leasehold  interests, 
ib. ;  appeal  on  the  same  subject  to 
the  king,  473,  474;  trembles  at  Ghis- 
lieri's  Section,  537 ;  coiresponds  with 
the  Bftle  reformers,  541 ;  takes  measures 
to  seouro  his  "Aetto  in  TbrUi/leetj" 
642—^45  (eomp.  618,  614) ;  writes  to 


a  cardess  printer,  545 ;  cited  to  Rome 
on  charge  of  heresy,  556;  writes  to 
the  senate,  ib. ;  grounds  of  his  arrest, 
557 — 559  (eomp.  615) ;  noble  address 
to  tbe  inquisitors,  559 ;  visited  by  the 
Miseriooniia,  560,  561  (eomp.  615) ; 
martyrdom,  561---563 ;  his  family, 
563,  564  (eomp.  617) ;  his  work  against 
the  papacy,  564  (eomp.  618) ;  sole 
points  on  which  he  differed  fr<nn  most 
t^testants,  ib.;  how  his  death  rea- 
lized the  profession  he  had  made,  565 ; 
lines  on  his  memory,  ib.  (eomp.  619, 
620) ;  inscription  affixed  to  his  residence 
at  UoUe,  586 ;  remarks  of  Latini  on  his 
change  of  name,  616 ;  curious  docu- 
ments relating  to  him  in  the  Siena 
library,  617;  nigh  testimonies  to  his 
erudition,  619 — 620;  best  editions  of 
his  works,  ib, 

Palingenio,  MarceQo,  his  invectives 
against  the  clergy,  ii.  85 ;  doom,  «}. ; 
his  change  of  name,  617. 

Pazma.    [See  OtUnio  EBtmtoe.'] 

Parthenai,  Anne  de,  her  sympathy  with 
Ben^e,  ii.  81 ;  talents,  82 ;  her  brother's 
history,  ib. ;  sends  a  message  to  Galvin, 
88 ;  her  dismisaal  from  Ferrara,  91,  92. 

Pascali,  Lodovico,  his  self-sacrificing 
zeal,  ii.  420 ;  arrest,  ib. ;  sufferings, 
420,  421 ;  firmness,  421 ;  martyrdom, 
ib. ;  his  Italian  N.  T.,  421,  422, 

Pasquino  m  Ettasi,  an  heretical  book 
found  in  the  {XMsession  of  Vergerio, 
ii.  373 ;  occasion  of  its  being  written 
by  Gurioni,  400. 

—  in  SaUui,  Nuovoj  by  whom  written, 
593,  594. 

Pastore,  Baffaele,  translates  the  poem  of 
Paleario  into  Italian,  L  158. 

Paul  III.,  adds  Perugia  to  the  papal 
dominions,  i.  80;  makes  Bembo  car- 
dinal, 114;  character  as  drawn  by 
Kanke,  189  ;  interview  with  the  Em- 
peror at  Rome,  240 ;  at  Nice,  250 ; 
and  Lucca,  253;  excellent  choice  of 
cardinals,  258,  269 ;  desire  for  eodesi- 
astical  rofonn,  260;  his  zeal  cools, 
262 ;  watches  proceedings  at  Ratisbon, 
270 ;  misjudges  Gontarmi,  280 ;  gives 
new  power  to  the  Inquisition,  298; 
determines  to  baffle  the  refbimers, 
344;  secret  of  his  apparent  incon- 
sistency, 496;  summons  Sadoleto 
to  go  with  him  to  Busseto,  519;  his 
expressions  of  grief  on  learning  that 
Gontarini  was  dead,  561;  visits  the 
court  of  Fenrara,  ii  102;  meets  the 
Emperor  at  Busseto,  237 ;  rejoices  at 
the  victory  of  Garignano,  238;  its 
results  to  his  &inily,  238,  239;  his 
views  as  to  a  counol,  239;  dlsap- 
proves  the  Emperor's  conoessions,  299, 
240;  sends  legates  to  Trent,  240 ;  ex- 
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communicateB  Hennan  of  Cologne, 
248;  conyokes  the  council,  ib.;  lays 
restrictions  on  it,  264 ;  makes  a  treaty 
to  aid  the  Emperor,  266;  rejoices  in 
the  preparations  for  wax,  267,  268; 
anxious  to  break  up  the  council,  268 ; 
sends  forces  to  the  Emperor,  268, 269 ; 
publishes  decrees  of  council,  269 ;  thus 
acts  on  his  fayourite  motto,  270 ;  re- 
moyes  the  council  to  Bologna,  273; 

Sroposes  alliance  with  France,  274; 
eath  of  his  son,  276 ;  cautious  policy, 
276;  interview  with  the  Emperor's 
ambassador,  277,  278;  threatens  the 
Emperor,  278;  foresees  the  power- 
lessness  of  the  Interim,  280;  death, 
ib. ;  disapproval  of  violent  persecution, 
673. 

Paul  IV.  [see  Carafa],  his  character,  ii.' 
41 ;  election,  319 ;  persecutions  in- 
stituted by  him,  418-— 421 ;  relation- 
ship to  G.  Oaraociolo,  438;  his  offers 
distrusted  by  the  latter,  439 ;  ambition, 
492;  military  projects,  ib.;  stirs  up 
war  between  France  and  Spain,  499, 
600;  arrogance  toward  the  Emperor, 
601;  his  last  injimctions,  612;  execra- 
tion of  his  memory,  613 ;  dislike  to  the 
Jesuits,  646 ;  his  mterest  in  Indexes  of 
prohibited  books,  690. 

Fedemontanus,  John  PauL  [See  Oiov. 
Paolo  AleieUi,'] 

Fellican,  Conrao,  Galyin  writes  to  him 
in  behalf  of  Ochino,  i.  396;  his 
Hebrew  studies,  414;  escape  from 
Popery,  414,  416;  succeeded  by  P. 
Martyr,  464. 

Pergola,  Bartolommeo  della,  sent  to 
preach  at  Modena,  i.  334;  preaches 
gospel  truth,  iL  30;  his  arrest  and 
proiessed  recantation,  ib, 

Perugia,  its  history  and  position,  i.  80, 
81;  academy  of,  82. 

Pescara,  Ferrante  d'  Ayalos,  Marchese  di, 
i.  241 ;  captured  at  Bayenna,  ii.  68 ; 
fuller  details.  189;  question  of  his 
alleged  treacnery,  190;  death,  191; 
his  widow,  192—213,  [see  Vittoria 
Colonnd] ;  note  on  the  political  causes 
of  their  early  betrothal,  676. 

Petrarca,  Francesco,  his  severe  sonnet 
against  Borne,  ii.  893. 

Pfarrer,  Matthew,  of  Strasburg,  i.  468. 

Pflug,  Julius,  at  the  Diet  of  Katisbon, 
i.  267  (comp.  669) ;  aids  in  drawing  up 
the  Interim,  ii.  279. 

Philip  II.  projects  introducing  the  In- 
quisition into  Milan,  U.  304 ;  his  ap- 
pearance and  character,  491 ;  invested 
with  the  imperial  power,  492 ;  obliges 
the  Pope  to  come  to  terms,  600 ;  wishes 
Mary  of  Hungary  to  resume  the  govern- 
ment, 606 ;  renounces  the  Inquisition 
at  Milan  on  political  grounos,  648; 

yoL.  II. 


resists  papal  measures  at  Naples, 
548—660. 

Philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  i. 
168—173;  limits  of  physical  philoso- 
phy, 183 ;  the  soul  not  within  its  pro- 
vince, ib. 

Phrygipani,  Gincio,  defends  Paleario  in 
a  critical  juncture,  i.  76 ;  in  danger  of 
being  led  to  break  his  good  reso- 
lutions, 86—87;  welcomes  Paleario  at 
Bome,  298 ;  evinces  continued  attach- 
ment, 302. 

Picoolomini,  duke  of  Amalfi,  receives  the 
Emperor  at  Siena,  i.  242;  succeeded 
as  governor  by  Sfondrato,  294. 

—  Alessandro,  one  of  the  four  chief 
men  of  Siena  to  welcome  the  Emperor, 
i.  242;  his  academic  name,  ii.  32; 
treatises,  33;  visit  paid  him  by  De 
Thou,  ib. 

—  Francesco  Bandini,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Intronati,  i.  83 ;  archbishop 
of  Siena,  300 ;  cools  in  his  friendship 
for  Paleario,  801 ;  receives  a  visit  from 
Sadoleto,  303 ;  is  appealed  to  by  Pale- 
ario, ib. ;  abstains  m>m  harsh  measures, 
306 ;  Paleario  describes  a  scene  in  his 
house,  314;  reason  to  think  he  had 
taken  up  an  evil  report,  318,  319. 

Pico  della  Mirandola,  Giovanni,  wel- 
comes Aldo  Manuzio,  i.  636 ;  his  life 
more  tranquil  than  that  of  his  nephew, 
ii.  84. 

—  GKanfranoesco,  his  kind  reception  of 
Giraldi,  ii.  83 ;  murdered,  84. 

—  Lodovico,  his  daughter  married  to 
Count  Bangoni,  ii.  19 ;  death,  84. 

Pio  di  Carpi,  Alberto,  his  library  now  in 
the  Vatican,  i.  617,  618;  aids  Aldo 
Manuzio,  636 ;  a  student  under  Pom- 
ponazzi,  641;  his  claims  on  Carpi 
contested,  ii.  63,  64 ;  gains  the  Pope's 
ear,  64;  counsels  him  to  an  act  of 
treachery,  ib. ;  further  intrigues  against 
his  foe,  68. 

—  Bidolfi,  Cardinal,  one  of  the  early 
Inquisitors,  i.  380 ;  his  library  now  at 
Florence,  617,  618. 

Pisa,  universiW  o^  ii  836. 

Pius  IV.,  (see  Oiov.  Angelo  de  Medici,)  his 
mild  character,  ii.  38 ;  accomplishes  less 
than  he  purposed,  288 ;  difficulties  of 
his  position,  289 ;  reopens  the  council 
at  Trent,  ib. ;  receives  a  letter  from 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  «d.;  controlled 
by  the  cardinals,  290;  changes  his 
tactics  with  regard  to  the  council,  294 ; 
upholds  the  authority  of  ^e  papal  see, 
297;  proofof  insincerity,  298;  writes 
angrily  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
300 ;  cites  Jeanne  of  Navazre,  808 ; 
is  obliged  to  revoke  the  citation,  ib.  \ 
illness,  804 ;  sole  acts  of  severity  sanc- 
tioned by  him,  614 ;  conspiracy  against 
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him,  ib. ;  printixig-press  under  his  ana-  on  one  point,  L  149 ;  teaches  the  Aris- 

pices,  616,  616;  confinns  the  abeolu-  totelian  philosophy,  266;  hisoondem- 

tionof  Oamesecchi,  621 ;  succeeded  hy  nation  of  sophums,  278  ;  opposed  hy 

Pius  v.,  624 ;  opposed  to  the  rigour  of  one  of  his   pupils,  281 ;    life,  641 ; 

the  Inquisition,  641.  writinira,  642,  643. 

Pius  y.,  (see  Ghislisri)  his  election,  ii.  Ponoe.     [Bee  FuerUe.'] 

618;  character,  619;  reason  for  choos-  Pontano,  r.  Giovanni,  of  Naples,  L  79. 

ing  Camesecchi  as  first  rictim  under  Pontanus,  Gregory,  chancellor  to   tiie 

his  pontificate,  624 ;  writes  an  auto-  elector  of  Saxony,  L  63 ;  his  ahilities, 

grapn  letter  to  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  ib. ;  ib, 

admires  the  duke's  apparent  seal  for  Ponte,  Andrea  del,  entered  among  the 

the  Church,  626;  admits  the  Floren-  memhers  of  the  Italian  Church,  11599. 

tine  ambassador  to  plead  for  Came-  Porto,    Francesco,    Greek  lecturer    at 

seochi,  627 ;  refuses  to  see  the  relatives  Modsna,  xL  16 ;  suspected  of  affimnt- 

of  Camesecchi,  628 ;  ^;rants  a  seoond  ing  Lucrezia  Bangoni,   20 ;   his  de- 

interyiew  to  Serriston,  630 ;   confws  fence  by  GriUenzone,  26,  26 ;  leaves 

on  Cosimo  the  titie  of  grsnd  duke,  634,  Modena,  28 ;   returns,  aiod  signs  the 

636 ;  attempts  to  suppress  the  TJmili-  confession  of  faith,  29 ;  retreats  from. 

ati,  647 ;  puUi^es  tiie  Ccana  Domini,  Feirara  to  Chiayenna,  61 ;  setties  at 

648 ;  finds  it  opposed,  ib, ;  resolyes  to  Geneva,  ib. ;    visited  by  Castelvetro, 

enforce  it,   648,   649 ;    publishes  an  64 ;  position  he  had  held  at  Ferrara, 

edict  to  protect  Inquisitcn,  663.  114 ;  his  introduction  of  Caraociolo  to 

Placards,  afiair  of  the,  iL  92 ;  probably  the  duchess  of  Ferrara,  123. 

a  pretext,  rather  than  a  motive,  for  Prayer,  the  Lord's,  Flaminio's  remarks 

increased  severity.  93  {comp,  671).  on,  ii.  232. 

Plato,  his  system  oi  philosophy,  i.  163 ;  Preaching,  why  so  little  used  in  the 

attractiveness  of  his  style,  166 ;   ad-  Bomiah  churdi,  L  377 ;  to  whom  it  was 

mired  by  Cicero,  ib. ;  source  of  his  allowed,  401 ;  not  much  fisivoured  in 

doctrines,  169,  170;  academy  for  the  England,  427;  idle  objections  against 

study  of  his  writings,  ii  2 ;  forbidden  that  of  the  Reformers,  ii  26 ;  effects 

at  Rome,  8.  of  its  monopoly  by  the  friars,  256, 

Poissy,  conference  of;  i  474—482 ;  im-  266. 

mediate  results,  483;    end  defeated,  Predestination,  views  of  Contarini  on, 

486;  its  resolution  concerning  images,  i  282;  discussed  at  Trent,  ii  267, 

ii.  291.  268.       . 

Pole,  Reginald  (cardinal),  Paleario  meets  Priuli,  Lorenzo  di  sent  to  congratulate 

him  at  Florence,  i.  162 ;  approves  the  Charles  on  his  election,  i.  267. 

dioioe  of  Contarini  as  caidinal,  269 ;  —  Luigi,  meets  Paleario,  i  162;    ap- 

invited  to  confer  with  him  at  Rome,  proves  the  JBm^/Mo,  333 ;  esteemed 

260 ;  his  attention  drawn  to  the  JSme-  hj  cardinal  Pole,  ii  200 ;  accompanies 

JhiOy  330 ;  approves  of  it,  332,  383 ;  him  to  England,  203 ;    hamony  of 

intercedes  for  P.  Martyr,  406 ;   Tre-  their  views,  ib. 

melHo  baptized  in  his  house,   407;  Pucci,    Antonio    (cardinal^,    bishop    of 

informed  of  P.  Martyr's  flight,  413;  Pistoja,  escapes  to  St.  Angelo,  i  26; 

in  after  years  gives  orders  for  the  body  made  hostage  for  Clement,   32;  his 

of  Martyr^s  wife  to  be  exhumed,  443 ;  enmity  to  Ochino,  872. 
esteemed  by  Paleario  while  in  Italy, 

ii.    176;    as    likewise    by   Yittona  Ragnoni,   Lactanzio,    foster-brother  of 

Colonna,  197 ;  his  grief  at  the  death  Ochino,  succeeds  Martinengo  at  Ge- 

of  Contarini,  199;  contrast  between  neva,  i  468;  after  having  written  in 

his   earlier    and  later   course,    199,  vain  to  invite  P.  Martyr,  681 ;  cause 

200;    his  exile,  200,  201;    honours  of  his  leaving  Italy,  ii  431. 

from  the  Pope,  201 ;  condemnation  of  Rangoni,  Hugo,  bishop  of  Reggio^  ii. 

bim  by  Morasine,  ib. ;  rook  on  which  349. 

he  stumbled,  201,  202;  declines  the  —  Count  Claudio,  ii.  18,  19;  his  libe- 

tiara,  202 ;  returns  to  England,  t^. ;  rality  to  learned  men,  668. 

becomes  a  persecutor,  203 ;  death,  t^. ;  —  Countess  Lucrezia,  ddiivers  up  an 

influence  he  had  exerted  over  Fla-  heretical  book,  ii  17,  18;  her  oor- 

minio,  226 ;  why  sent  as  papal  legate  respondenoe  on  the  subject  with  Muzio, 

to  Trent,  241;   ms  disapproval  of  a  19,20;  Sigonio  appointed  tutor  to  her 

speech  on  tradition,  261 ;  triflinf  pre-  son,  34. 

text  on  whidb  he  left  Trent  during  Rasoro,  Lodovico,  exiled  lor  his  religious 

an  important  debate,  677,  678.  views,  ii.  376. 

Pomponazzo,  Pietro,  impugns  Aristotie  Ratisbon,  Diet  of^  near  approach  to  con- 
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dliation  at,  L  268 ;  imitniotioiiB  to  the 
papal  legate,  264  (eomp.  664 — 666); 
question  of  precedence,  265 ;  its  open- 
ing, 266 ;  chief  bar  to  union,  ii. ;  pro- 
posed Book  of  Concord,  267 ;  rejected, 
ib. ;  danger  of  compromise  on  the  part 
of  the  Protestants,  268,  269;  the^ope 
maintains  his  ground,  270 ;  final  dis- 
ruption of  Catnolics  and  Protestants 
at,  271. 

Batisbon,  Diet  held  at,  during  the  Council 
of  Tront,  ii.  266. 

Behibba,  Sci^ione  dL  as  -vicar  of  Naples 
actiye  against  rotormers,  L  236;  as 
cardinal  of  Pisa,  issues  a  citation  from 
Borne  to  Paleario,  ii.  666. 

Beformation  in  England,  way  prepared 
for,  i.  261,  262;  progress  unider  Ed- 
ward, 423 — 141 ;  under  Elizabeth, 
469—472. 

—  in  France,  fay  cured  by  some  at  court, 
ii.  76,  76  (eomp.  671);  frowned  on 
after  the  <' Placards,"  92  (oomp,  671); 
condenmed  by  the  '*  6dit  de  Chateau- 
briand," 282;  spreads,  289;  under 
Henri  II.,  466,  466.  [See  also  ibtMy, 
LarraiMj  &c.] 

—  in  Germany,  rise  of^  i.  10,  11 ;  state 
of,  at  the  Emperor^s  accession.  11 — 19 ; 
public  disputations  and  Protestant 
confession,  64 — 68;  Tain  attempts  at 
conciliation,  130 — 133 ;  nearost  ap- 
proach to  union,  264 — 272;  resisted  by 
Emperor  and  Pope,  ii.  239— -288 ;  fur- 
ther struggles  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
289—306 ;  effect  on  Italy,  ii.  76  {eomp. 
428).     [See  Aug$burg,  Trmt,  &c.] 

—  in  Italy,  cause  of,  L  43 ;  character  o^ 
366 ;  cmef  obstacle,  463 ;  its  spread, 
496 ;  earliest  development,  ii.  76 ;  cor- 
rectness of  Mr.  Pannizzi's  statement 
as  to  its  extent,  392;  decline,  636; 
progress  at  Ferrara,  ii.  80 — 126;  at 
Floreneey  i.  126 ;  at  Zueea,  its  origin, 
i.  407 — 119;  checked,  422  (eomp. 
676) ;  suppressed,  469 ;  at  Modena, 
extent  of^  i.  333,  334 ;  main  hindrance, 
368;  details,  ii.  17—31;  at  Naples^ 
i.  201 — 237;  opposed,  366—366; 
mingled  with  error,  ii.  427;  partial 
character,  428 ;  at  JPisa,  i.  412. 

—  in  Spain,  vigorous  means  against, 
ii.  601—606  (pomp,  683,  684). 

—  in  Switzerland,  at  Bemey  L  386, 
386 ;  at  Omeva,  established,  L  383— 
386;  opposition  to  discipline,  886, 
387 ;  ministers  banished,  387 ;  recalled, 
388 ;  rofugees  in,  (see  Italian  Church). 

-^  in  the  CMaont,  its  origin,  ii.  66,  67 ; 
spread,  382,  383;  endangered  from 
within,  384 — 386;  impenlled  from 
without,  386 ;  oppONBcd  by  persecutors, 
638,  661,  662. 

Befonners,  the,  not  chargeable  with  in- 


novation, i.  2 ;  their  assertion  of  the 
same  at  Worms,  16,  17  ;  repetition  of 
it  at  Augsburg,  62 ;  Luther's  remarks 
on  this  point,  64 ;  Paleario  replies  on 
it  to  Sadoleto,  306;  —  disinterested 
motives  of,  i.  270 ;  proved  to  Sadoleto 
on  his  visit  to  Geneva,  621 ;  learned 
men  well  disposed  towards,  868.  [See 
OMienceJ] 

Beggius,  TJiban,  his  ^^Zibretto  eoHMta- 
torio"  and  ^^Dottrina  Veoehia  e  JfU' 
oro"  prohibited,  ii.  672. 

Benato,  Camillo,  sows  seeds  of  discord 
in  the  Giisons,  ii.  384;  opposed  by 
Yergerio^  and  persuaded  to  sign  a  con- 
fession of  fidt^  886  {eomp.  692). 

B6n6e  of  France,  chosen  duchess  of 
Feirara  in  lieu  of  Margaret  (after- 
wards of  Parma),  ii.  69,  70 ;  her  mo- 
ther's ambition,  71 ;  earlj  betrothal  to 
Charles,  72 ;  marriage  with  Ercde,  id. 
(eomp,  670);  airival  at  Ferrara,  73; 
talents,  74;  religious  knowledge,  76, 
76;  £Bither-in-law's  death,  76;  ex- 
cursion to  Venice,  79,  80 ;  visited  by 
Calvin,  80,  81 ;  effects  of  his  teaching, 
86,  87 ;  her  almoner  not  approved  by 
him,  87 — 89;  residence  of  Marot  at 
her  court,  92—96 ;  her  French  attend- 
ants dismissed  by  the  duke,  96,  96; 
unfavourable  position,  101 ;  efforts 
made  to  secure  her  confonnity  to 
Borne,  112 — 116;  imprisonment,  116; 
submission,  117;  Calvin's  remonsixance 
with  her,  118 — 120;  sorrow  of  her 
friends  for  her  defection,  120 ;  inter- 
view with  Caracciolo,  123,  124;  en- 
couraged by  Calvin,  124;  becomes  a 
widow,  139;  retires  to  Montargis, 
140;  nobly  defends  the  Protestants, 

148,  149 ;  yet  deeply  feels  the  death 
of  her  son-m-law,  the  duke  of  Guise, 

149,  160 ;  death,  161 ;  aid  rendered  by 
her  to  Curioni,  401. 

Bhemia  lex,  i.  319. 

Bicci,  Bartolomeo,  encouraged  to  finish 
a  poem  on  Glory,  ii.  101 ;  his  intro- 
duction to  Ferrara,  322;  work  on 
Grammar,  323 ;  his  high  opinion  of  the 
style  of  Paleario,  ib» ;  letters  to  him 
from  Paleario,  324—327. 

—  Paolo,  preaches  at  Modena,  ii.  21 ; 
made  to  abjure,  22. 

—  Pietro  Francesco,  thanked  for  season- 
able friendliness  to  Paleario,  i.  289 — 
291. 

Biches  without  wisdom,  opinion  of 
Paleario  on,  i.  78;  Iheir  frequent 
effect,  297 ;  P.  Martvr  condemns  their 
eager  quest  by  the  clergy,  416. 

Bidom,  Nicoolo  (cardinalj,  complains  of 
Alessandro  do*  Medici,  i.  199;  in- 
stanced at  the  Council  of  Trent  as  a 
non-resident,  ii.  271. 
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Bidolfi,  LorezuBOy  brother  of  Kiccolo,  a 
hostage  for  the  Pope,  i.  32. 

Bobortello,  Francesco,  predecessor  of 
Paleario  at  Lucca,  ii.  58;  sketch  of 
his  career,  164, 155;  Paleario's  friend- 
ship for  him,  334. 

Bomaniflm,  singular  instances  of  its 
abandonment,  i.  480 ;  and  ii.  56. 

Bomano,  Lorenzo,  recommends  the  ^^im- 
fiew^  i.  356 ;  abjures,  ih. ;  betrays  his 
former  friends,  ih, 

Bome,  siege  of,  i.  22 — 26;  capture, 
26,  27;  fearful  sack,  27,  28;  con- 
tinued plunder,  29,  30;  scarcity  of 
provisions  within  the  walls  of  St 
Angelo,  31 ;  ravages  of  the  plague, 
«6. ;  inmilts  committed  by  the  soldiery, 
84-— 36;  devastation  of  country  round, 
105 ;  loss  of  books  and  mbs.,  151  (amn^. 
516,  587,  588). 

Rossetti  on  papal  despotism,  iL  393. 

Bovere,  Lavinia  deUa,  her  parentage, 
ii.  106 ;  marriage,  ih. ;  Olympia  Morata 
writes  to  her,  129 ;  and  urges  her  to 
spiritual  diligence,  134. 

Bozzi,  an  academy  at  Siena,  i.  83,  84; 
its  original  name,  ii.  567 ;  suspension, 
ih, 

Sabellioo,  Marc  Antonio,  his  history  of 
Venice,  i.  255:  his  quarrel  and  recon- 
ciliation with  £gnazio,  ii.  154. 

Sacraments,  teachuigs  of  P.  Martyr  as  to 
their  efficacy,  L  450 ;  debate  on  their 
number,  ii.  270,  271. 

Sadoleto,  Jaoopo  (cardinal),  bishop  of 
Carpentras,  wama  Clement  of  ap- 
proaching peril,  i.  151 ;  receives 
Paleario's  poem,  151,  152 ;  commends 
it,  153 — 155 ;  Paleario  writes  in  eulogy 
of  him,  173, 174 ;  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  cardinal,  174 ;  his  interest  sought 
on  behalf  of  a  retired  bishop,  176; 
summoned  to  a  conference  at  Bome, 
260;  sent  as  l^te  to  France,  275; 
aids  his  friend  Paleario  when  passing 
through  Siena,  300 — 305 ;  his  insidious 
letter  to  Geneva,  387 ;  £[ives  Paleario 
a  recommendation  to  Lucca,  512 ; 
praises  his  oration,  512,  513 ;  counsels 
him  to  refrain  from  the  stud^  of  theo- 
logy, 514;  sketch  of  his  hfe,  515 — 
520 ;  his  conciliatory^  spirit,  520,  521 ; 
interview  with  Calvin,  521 ;  writings, 

521,  522;  lus  Commentary  proscribed, 

522,  523 ;  probable  effect  of  this  book 
on  Paleario,  523;  its  semi-Pelagian 
tendencies,  524 ;  his  loss  of  valuable 
codices,  588;  early  literary  enjoy- 
ments, ii.  8,  9 ;  efforts  to  secure  peace 
at  Modena,  24 ;  share  in  drawing  up 
the  confession  of  faith,  28;  and  in 
getting  it  signed,  29. 

—  Paolo,  nephew  of  the  cardinal,  charged 


by  Paleario  to  tread  in  his  uncle's 
steps,  i.  173 ;  letters  sent  him  by  lus 
unde,  519. 

Salerno,  origin  and  early  celebrity  of 
its  schools,  ii.  165 — 167;  universitv 
dosed,  ih, ;  prince  of,  [see  iSa#MM>erMOj. 

Sampson,  Thomas,  an  English  reformer, 
L  394 ;  his  anxiety  about  popish  lean- 
ings, 464 ;  P.  Martyr's  advice  to  him, 
466,  467;  grief  at  Martyr's  death, 
493;  work  against  allegiance  to  the 
Pope,  ii.  201. 

Sandys,  bishop  of  Worcester,  nearly 
loses  his  bishopric,  L  468,  469. 

Sangro,  Pladdo  di,  envoy  of  the  Nea- 
politans to  the  Emperor,  i.  363;  his 
intrepid  conduct,  ii.  162. 

Sannazaro,  the  writings  of  Paleario  com- 
pared with  his,  i.  155 ;  opinion  of  Sado- 
leto on  this  point  impugned  by  Hal- 
lam,  159,  160 ;  visit  paid  to  the  poet 
by  Flaminio,  ii.  217 ;  story  of  his  earlv 
love,  218 ;  his  subsequent  fortunes,  w. 

Sanseverino,  Ferrante,  prince  of  Salerno, 
related  to  Paleario,  i.  70 ;  invites  the 
Emperor  to  Naples,  198 ;  origin  of  his 
name,  335;  sent  as  envoy  to  the 
Emperor,  363 ;  corresponds  with  Pale- 
ario before  starting,  ii.  158 — 160  {cttrnp, 
574);  relationship  to  the  Emperor, 
160 ;  motive  for  undertaking  the  em- 
bassy, ih. ;  visits  Lucca,  161 ;  detained 
in  Gennany,  162;  welcomed  home, 
163 ;  schemes  against  him,  ih. ;  tarans- 
fers  his  allegiance  to  France,  164; 
Mis  to  win  ^Naples,  ih. ;  death,  165 ; 
liberal  in  opinion  and  character^  ih.\ 
interest  taken  by  him  in  Graleazzo^ 
448. 

Sassi,  Pamfili,  founds  an  academy  at 
Modena,  ii.  14;  powers  of  memory, 
ih. ;  motive  fdr  refusing  invitations 
from  princes,  569. 

—  Alessandro,  at  Ferrara,  ii.  85. 
Savonarola,    uirolamo,    effects   of  his 

preaching  on  Stefano  YermigUo,  i. 
399;  fanaticism,  a  characteristic  of 
himself  and  his  reforms,  573,  574. 
Saxony,  Frederic  the  Wise,  elector  of, 
i.  11 ;  his  self-control,  63 ;  his  chaplain 
countermands  an  order  for  relics,  ii. 
347. 

—  John  the  Constant,  elector  of,  opposes 
an  edict  restrictive  of  liberty,  i.  55 ; 
attends  mass  at  Augsburg  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  57 ;  secures  the  reading 
of  the  confession,  58,  59 ;  rejects  the 
Emperor's  bribe,  62 ;  sends  a  reply  to 
Joachim's  threats,  63;  leaves  Augs- 
burg, 64,  65  ;  his  staunch  Protestant- 
ism, 131, 132 ;  death,  132;  piety,  132, 
133. 

—  John  Frederic,  elector  o^  his  zeal, 
i.  133;    his  comparison  of  Batisbon 
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with  Augslraig,  269;  fear  of  a  com-  under   Granyelle,    295;    emblematio 

promise,  ib.;   proecribed  as  a  rebel,  pictores  in  the  town-hall,  t&.; '*Coimcil 

u.  267 ;   capture  at  Muhlberg,  273 ;  of  Eight,"  309,  810  {eomp,  498,  50&— 

captiyi^,  274 ;  liberation,  287 ;  death,  602) ;    parishes  of^   350 ;    threatened 

288 ;   bii^op  Bangoni   at  his  court,  by  Barbarossa,  504 — 506 ;  its  direct, 

349 ;  Yergerio  sent  there,  t^.  ii.  32 ;    incorporated  with  Tuscany, 

Saxony,  Maurice  of,  persuades  the  land-  316. 

grave  of  Hesse  to  submit,  ii.  273 ;  seeks  Sienese  Academies,  the  principal,  i.  83 ; 

a  safe  conduct  for  Protestant  ambassa-  their  prohibition,  ii.  567.     [see  Iniro' 

dors  to  Trent,  281 ;   announces  their  nati  and  i^oeet.] 

departure,  284 ;  safe-conduct  reused  Si^nio,  Carlo,  professor  at  Modena,  ftc, 

him  on  their  behalf,  285 ;   arriral  of  li.  34 ;  his  historical  works,  34,  35 ; 

his  enyoys,  286 ;    their  recal,   287 ;  dispute  with  Bobortello,  154. 

takes  up  arms  against  the  Emperor,  Silyeetro.     [See  Tffflio.'] 

ib.  Silvio,  Enea,  held  up  to  Luther  as  a 

Scripture,  its  study  reviyed,  i.  67  ;  its  pattern,  ii.  350 ;  his  elevation  to  the 
examination    vindicated,    126—129;  tiara,  586;  his  devotedness  to  study,  »&. 
effects  of  its  study  on  the  intellect,  Simler,  Josiah,  at  P.  Martyr's  death-bed, 
156;  prohibition  of,  an  infringement  i.  487,  488;  writes  his  life,  492;  sue- 
on  human  liberty,  170, 171 ;  the  cede-  ceeds  him  as  professor,  493. 
siastics  of  Rome  ignorant  of  its  doc-  Sinam,  the  minister  of  Barbarossa,  i. 
trines,  261 ;  its  authority  paramount,  197 ;  —  the  captive  child,  504. 
271 ;  its  truths  immutable,  323,  324 ;  Sinapi,    the    brothers,    their    remem- 
its  sufficiency  admitted  by  Michel  de  brance  of  Calvin's  visit  to  Feirara, 
I'Hdpital,  477,  478;   its  study  pro-  ii.  86,  87;  instruct  Olympia  Morata, 
moted  by  that  of  Ghreek,  ii.  17 ;  ignored  100 ;  John  Sinapi  rescues  a  book  of 
by  the  Udty,  26,  27  ;   translation  of,  hers,  133 ;  his  wife's  death,  134 ;  his 
251 — 253 ;  misapplication  of,  254.  daughter  placed  under  the    care    of 

Seripando,    Girolamo    (cardinal),  arch-  Olympia,  t^. 

bishop  of  Salerno,  gives  his  opinion  at  Sleidan,  John  (Philipson),  cared  for  by 

Trent  against  the  doctrine  of  assurance,  Bucer  and  P.  Martyr,  1.426;  effects 

ii.  258 ;  receives  the  cardinal  of  Lor-  a  temporary  peace  at  Strasburg,  453 ; 

raine  at  Trent,  295 ;  death  of  his  co-  origin  of   his  assumed   name,  560 ; 

legate,  298 ;  his  own  death,  300 ;  his  message  to  him  from  the  dying  wife 

letter  on  the  death  of  Marcello,  317 —  of  Zanchi,  ii.  406. 

319 ;  detaOs  of  his  history,  582,  583.  Smith,  Dr.  Bichard,  opposes  P.  Martyr, 

Serristoii,  the   Florentine    ambassador,  i.  429 ;  one  cause  of  his  enmity,  430 ; 

instructed  to  plead  for  Camesecchi,  avoids  a  public  encounter,  ib. ;  writes 

ii.  525 ;  his  journal  of  proceedings,  against  Cranmer  and  Martyr,  435. 

525 — 532.  Soderini,  cardinal,  argues  against  reform, 

Sessa  (or  Seso)  Don  Carlos  de,  teaches  i.  12. 
the  reformed  doctrine,  ii.   503 ;    his  Soliman,  refuses  the  restitution  of  Bel- 
martyrdom,  t^.  grade,  L   138 ;    his  camp  at  Guinz, 

Sfondrato,  Francesco,  governor  of  Siena,  139 ;  retreat,  140 ;  alliance  with  the 

i.  294  {comp.  564) ;  pictorial  comme-  French,  255. 

moration  of  his  sway,  295 ;  his  sterling  Sommario  della  Scrittura,  condemned  by 
worth,  296 ;  career  as  diplomatist  and  Catarino,  i.  328 ;  approved  by  Giberti, 
ecclesiastic,  307;  leaves  Siena,  506  331;  copies  seised  at  Naples,  357; 
{comp.  565) ;  mission  to  Augsburg,  probably  translated  from  Melancthon, 
iL  274 — 276;  instructions  to  mm  re-  557;  sale  at  Modena,  ii.  18. 
specting  the  Interim,  280 ;  his  death  Soranzo,  Vettor,  bishop  of  Bergamo,  re- 
lament^  by  Paleario,  341.  commends  Persia  to  Morone,  L  334; 

Sforsa,  Francesco,  is  promised  the  in-  sought  as  a  victim  by  Ghislieri,  ii. 

vestiture  of  Milan,  i.  52 ;  his  claims  to  540 ;    imprisonment  and  release,  ib. 

it,  145,  146;  death,  199;  its  result^  (eomp.  613). 

243.  Soto,  Domimco,  speaks  at  Trent  on  papal 

Siculo  Giorgio,  put  to  death  at  Ferrara,  interpretation  of  Scripture,  ii.   253 ; 

ii.  112.  ag|ainst  personal  assurance,  258;  on 

Sidall,  Henry,  takes  part  with  P.  Mar-  original  sin  as  washed  away  by  bap- 

tyr,  i.  430 ;  his  vacillation,  ib.  tism,    259 ;    writes   a    controversial 

Siena,  history  of,  i.  91—97 ;  the  Em-  work,  264. 

peror's  visit  to,  241 — 243 ;  disturb-  —  Pietro  de,  does  mischief  in  England, 

ances  under  French  influence,  294;  i  461. 

re-organization   of    the   government  Soubise,  Madame  de,  governess  to  Ben6e, 
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ii  81 ;  her  son,  the  Baton  de  SoubiBe, 
82 ;  her  brother,  tb. ;  sent  away  from 
Ferrara,  96. 

Sozzini,  Lelio,  his  eril  influence  on 
Ochino,  L  392 ;  nature  of  his  views, 
570;  their  adoptum  by  his  grandson 
Fansto,  ib.;  his  admiration  of  the 
learning  and  conataney  of  Gmioni,  ii 
405. 

Sphincter,  Orgetoriz,  sends  home  the 
poem  of  PalBario,  L  152 ;  praises  his 
oration  against  Murena,  ii  182;  an- 
nounces its  fipeedy  publication,  ib.; 
gives  a  faithful  hin^  183, 184;  receives 
a  Mendly  reply,  184,  185. 

Spira,  Francesco,  embraces  reformed 
opinions,  ii.  380 ;  his  fidse  recantation, 
rranorse,  madness,  and  death,  381; 
effect  on  Yergerio,  t^. 

Spires,  Diet  of  [1526],  i.  16 ;  reply  of 
d^uties  to  the  Emperor's  letter,  17; 
dispute  put  an  end  to  by  Ferdinand, 
ib. ;  final  resolution  ambiguously  word- 
ed, ib. 

—  Diet  of  [1529],  i  54;  decrees  the 
continuance  of  the  mass,  55;  protest 
aninst  the  decree,  55,  56. 

—  Diet  of  [1544],  ii.  239 ;  alarm  of  the 
Pope,  239,  240. 

Stancaro,  Francesco,  travels  with  Ochino, 
i  390 ;  his  unsettled  views,  ib, ;  Ochino 
joins  him  in  Poland,  893. 

Staphyleus,  Johannes  (Siburicensis), 
mission  with  which  he  was  entrusted 
by  the  king  of  England,  i.  41 ;  extract 
£rx>m  his  oration  on  the  sack  of  Bome^ 
41—43. 

Strozzi,  Filippo,  takes  a  chief  part  in 
revolt  against  the  Medici,  i  118,  119 ; 
complains  of  Alessandio  to  the  Em- 
peror, 199. 

—  Matteo,  active  in  the  election  of 
Cosimo  de'  Medid,  i  247. 

Sturm,  Jean,  his  eulogy  of  Contarini,  i 
271 ;  recommends  Martyr  to  accept 
Cranmer's  invitation,  424;  welcomes 
him  back,  447;  secures  his  stay  at 
Strasburg,  449;  promotes  toleration, 
451 ;  his  compass  of  mind,  ib. ;  his 
troubles  after  P.  Martyr  left,  456; 
his  remarks  on  the  conference  of  car- 
dinals, 553 ;  summary  of  his  life^  560, 
561. 

—  Jacques,  death  of,  i  447 ;  announced 
by  Martyr  to  Calvin,  449. 

Sulcer,  Simon,  visits  Celia  Curioni  on 
her  deathbed,  ii.  410;  preaches  her 
father's  fnnexal  sermon,  414 ;  Paleario 
is  advised  to  trust  the  uietio  in  JPonti- 
Jlees  to  his  care,  543;  Paleaiio  wishes 
it  presented  before  the  council  by, 
544. 

Supper,  the  Lord's,  regarded  as  an  here- 
tical term,  ii.  55. 


Tasso,  Benaido,  appointed  secretary  to 
Ben^e,  ii  79;  afterwards  secretary 
to  Sanseverino,  1 60 ;  follows  the  prince 
to  Germany,  163 ;  shares  in  his  mas- 
ter's ruin,  167 ;  his  wife's  dower  kept 
back,  ib, ;  her  death,  169 ;  protected 
bv  ihe  duke  of  Urbino,  170  ;  com- 
pletes and  publishes  his  Amadigi,  1 70, 
171 ;  further  wanderings,  171 ;  death, 
f^. ;  letter  to  his  wife,  575. 

—  Torquato,  at  the  opening  of  the 
'  Ferrarese '  academy,  ii.  86;  his  ad- 
miration of  the  Ferrara  prinoesses,  141 
— 143  (comp.  574) ;  incidents  of  earlier 
Ufe,  168—171. 

TegHo,  Silvestro,  led  astray  by  heretics 

at  Geneva,  i  582;   reproved  by  the 

consistory,  ii  445. 
Terentianus,  Julius,  confounded  by  aome 

with    Giulio   di    Milano,   i   869;    a 

stedfast  friend   to    P.   Martyr,   412; 

goes  with  him  to  England,  423  (eomp. 

576,    577) ;    grief  for  Bucer's  death, 

437 ;  provides  for  P.  Maityi's  safety, 

446;  follows  him  to  Strasburg,  447; 

to  Zurich,  457;  probable  allusion  to 

his  son,  {eomp.  465,  488). 
Theology  without  Sctiptive,  derided  by 

Vald^s,  i  211,  212;    opinion  of  Xi- 

menes  on  the  true  source  of,  225,  226 ; 

Paleario  on  the  many  shades  of^  in 

Germany,  311,  312. 
Toledo,  Fra  Giovanni  di  (cardinal),  arch- 

bishop  of  Naples,  i  235 ;  has  Ghislieri 

for  a  guest,  ii.  541. 

—  Don  Pietro  di,  viceroy  of  Naples,  his 
unpopularity,  i  200;  authority  con- 
firmed, 201 ;  charged  to  watch  against 
heresy,  ib. ;  causes  of  the  Emperor's 
favour,  226 ;  has  yald6s  for  his  secre- 
tary, ib, ;  contrast  in  their  views,  227 ; 
suppresses  the  meetings  of  the  reform- 
ers, 235 ;  disapproves  the  preaching  of 
Ochino,  354 ;  ordered  to  establish  the 
Inquiaition  at  Naples,  358;  endeavours 
to  lure  the  people  into  submiasiony 
358 — 360;  has  recourse  to  stronger 
measures,  360 ;  is  resisted  by  a  popmar 
tumult,  360—862;  his  authority  re- 
jected, 362,  363 ;  sends  an  envoy  to 
the  Emperor,  363;  announces  the 
withdrawal  of  the  edict,  364 ;  is  com- 
plained of  as  having  provoked  the 
rebellion,  ii.  162;  is  upheld  by  the 
Emperor,  163;  his  schemes  against 
the  prince  of  Salerno,  163,  164;  dis- 
similarity between  the  two,  165. 

—  Francesco,  imperial  ambassador  to 
Trent,  ii  255 ;  pleads  for  the  hearing 
of  the  Protestant  envoys,  286. 

Tolommeo,  Claudio,  of  Siena,  i  83 ;  ex- 
postulates with  Odiino  by  letter,  374 
—376. 

Torre  di  Nona,  Gamesecohi  conveyed  to 
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the  prison,  bo  called,  iL  530 ;  Paleario 
consigned  to  it,  560, 561 ;  its  site,  563. 

Toumon,  Cardinal  de,  at  tibe  conference 
of  Poiasy,  i.  478 — 480;  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  Bomanists,  iL  366. 

Transubstantiation,  P.  Mart3rT's  oppo- 
sition to,  i.  422;  dispute  at  Oxford, 
428—430;  diBcnssion  at  Poissy,  478 
^482 ;  at  Trent,  ii.  282,  283. 

Tremellio,  EmanueUe,  his  translation  oi 
Calvin's  catechism,  i.  388 ;  conyersion 
from  Judaism,  407;  professorship  at 
Lucca,  ib. ;  becomes  a  Protestant, 
422 ;  resident  in  England,  427. 

Trent,  Council  of,  great  expectations 
from,  i.  162 ;  letter  of  Paleario  on  it, 
343—348 ;  conyened,  ii.  226 ;  still  de- 
layed, ib. ;  formal  opening,  243,  244 ; 
initial  discourse,  245 — 247;  discus- 
sions on  order,  247;  on  Scripture 
authority  and  interpretation,  249 — 
253;  liberty  of  speech  discouraged, 
255;  debates  on  justification,  grace, 
&c.,  255 — 265;  the  Emperor  prevents 
its  breaking  up,  268;  further  dis- 
cussions on  doctrine,  269,  270 ;  on  the 
sacraments,  270,  271;  on  clerical 
abuses,  271;  adjourns  to  Bologna, 
273;  entreaties  for  its  return,  275 — 
278 ;  re-assembled  at  Trent,  281 ;  de- 
bates on  transubstantiation,  282,  283 ; 
unjust  treatment  of  the  Protestants 
and  tiieir  claims,  285 — 287 ;  the  coun- 
cil suspended,  287,  288. 

—  Council  of,  resumed  after  ten  years, 
ii.  288 — 290;  discussions  on  pro- 
hibited books,  291;  communion  in 
both  kinds,  292 ;  the  mass,  292—294 ; 
episcopal  jurisdiction  and  ecclesiastical 
observances,  295—297 ;  death  of  two 
presidents,  298 — 300 ;  controversy 
about  return  to  Bologna,  300 ;  debates 
on  priesthood,  302;  and  ceremonies, 
304 ;  the  council  is  finally  dosed,  305 ; 
its  subserviency  to  i>apal  influence, 
805,  306 ;  a  name  rather  than  a  reality, 
514. 

Union  amonff  Christians,  needfril  in  de- 
fence of  the  fkith,  i.  347 ;  subsisted 
between  "Ri^gl^h  and  Swiss  refoimers, 
439;  upheld  by  P.  Martyr,  450; 
hindered  in  Gennany  by  intolerance 
in  oontroyersy,  456. 

Yald^s,  Alfonso,  often  confounded  with 
Juan,  i.  203  {eamp.  547);  his  inter- 
course with  Erasmus  and  the  German 
reformers,  203,  204;  its  effects,  204; 
evidence  that  he  wrote  Dob  Didlogo»j 
204 ;  satirizes  the  cormptions  of  the 
af^  and  of  tiie  papacy,  205 ;  his  first 
dialogue  defends  the  Emperor,  while 
it  blunes  Francis  and  Clement,  205 — 


207;  represents  souls  passing  into 
eternity  as  called  on  to  declare  their 
genuine  motives  during  life,  207 — 
218;  his  second  dialogue  defends 
Charles  for  the  sack  of  Bome.  218, 
219;  contrasts  the  form  with  the 
reality  of  religion,  219—221;  exposes 
the  fo'Uiee  of  relic- worship,  221,  222 ; 
his  office  as  secretary  to  Gattinara, 
222 ;  his  other  writings,  223 ;  letter  to 
Castiglione  in  defence  of  the  **Dia- 
loffo,"  549—551. 
Valdes,  Juan,  his  "Avita^'  on  Scripture 
interpretation,  i.  223;  inserted  in  a 
work  by  Carran9a,  223,  224 ;  derived 
frx)m  Tauler,  ib.;  he  is  watched  by 
the  Inquisition,  226 ;  quits  Spain,  ib. ; 
made  secretary  to  Don  P.  Toledo,  ib. ; 
expounds  Scripture  at  Naples,  227; 
distinguished  character  of  his  audi- 
ence, 227,  228 ;  influence  of  the  truths 
he  SM  forth,  228 ;  his  death,  230 ;  his 
**110  Considerations,"  ib.;  upholds 
the  doctrines  of  justification  by  fidth 
and  regeneration  by  the  Spirit,  231, 
232 ;  carries  his  views  on  miraculous 
infiuence  a  shade  too  far,  232 ;  writes 
Commentaries,  232,  233;  letter  of 
Bon&dio  in  memory  of  his  character 
and  writings,  234 ;  his  dialogue  on  Um- 
ffuages,  235 ;  his  other  treatises,  con- 
demned in  the  Index,  now  lost,  236, 
237;  falsely  charged  with  anti-trini- 
tarianism,  238;  letter  to  him  frt>m 
Erasmus,  547 ;  dedication  of  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Romans  to  Giulia 
Gonzaga,  551. 

—  Fernando,  the  inquisitor,  ii.  504. 

Yalentini,  Bonifacio  (canon),  being  sus- 
pected of  heresy  proposes  to  sdl  his 
books,  ii.  28;  cited,  39;  imprisoned, 
42 ;  recants,  43. 

—  Filippo,  summoned  to  Modena  to 
sign  a  confession  of  faith,  ii.  28; 
hindered  from  siting,  ib. ;  search  for 
him,  30,  31;  his  books  seized,  36; 
varied  talents,  36,  37;  citation,  39; 
flight,  43,  44. 

Valla,  Giorgio,  professor  at  Venice,  i.  255. 

—  Lorenzo,  professor  at  Bome,  ii.  6; 
his  book  on  the  Donation  of  Constan- 
tine,  10 ;  flight  to  Naples,  ib. ;  warfare 
with  the  friars,  10,  11;  cited  before 
the  archbishop,  12;  scourged  by  the 
monks,  13 ;  returns  to  Bome,  ib. ;  his 
learning  and  critical  acumen,  13,  14. 

Varaglia,  Godfiredo,  a  martyr,  ii.  418 

(eomp.  699). 
Varani,  Orazio.    [See  Oamerino.l 
Vargas,  Francesco,  sent  by  the  Emperor 

with  letten  to  Bologna,  ii.  277 ;  urges 

their  perusal,  ib.;   his  plea  for  only 

a  partial  reform,  284. 
Vasto,  Alfonso  d'  Avalos,  maichese  del, 
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winB  Doxia  from  the  French  interest, 
i.  44,  45 ;  collects  an  aimy  against  the 
Turks.  138,  139 ;  takes  command  in 
the  African  expedition,  196 ;  his  caie 
for  the  E^peroi's  safety,  197 ;  inyites 
the  Emperor  to  Naples,  198;  com- 
plains of  the  Ticeroy,  200;  waits  on 
the  Einperor  at  Bome,  239 — 241 ;  snc- 
ceeds  Da  Leva  in  the  command,  244 ; 
baptism  of  his  son,  274 ;  admires  the 
'  Teatro'  of  Gamillo,  645 ;  his  relation- 
ship to  the  marquis  of  Pescara,  ii.  189 ; 
his  cousin's  death,  191,  192;  arms  in 
behalf  of  Ascanio  Golonna,  205 ;  en- 
courages Yittoria  to  hope  for  peace, 
207 ;  nis  debt  of  gratitude  to  her,  210 ; 
death,  210,  211 ;  his  confessor,  538. 

Vega,  Andrea  di,  gives  his  opinion  on 
&e  Yulgate  and  other  versions,  ii. 
253;  assurance,  258;  free-will,  259; 
publishes  a  book  on  the  decrees  of  the 
Council,  264;  his  views  of  iihputed 
righteousness,  265;  and  justification 
by  fidth,  267. 

—  John,  the  Pope's  insinuation  con- 
cerning him,  i.  252. 

Yergerio,  Pietro  Paolo,  bishop  of  Capo 
d'  Istna,  sent  as  nuncio  to  Ferdinand, 
i.  57;  ^ou^ht  highljr  of  by  Bembo, 
111 ;  Paleano  sends  mm  his  poem  on 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  ib. ;  his 
interest  in  the  "  110  Considerations" 
of  Yald6s,  230 ;  his  remarks  on  the  In- 
dex put  forth  by  Bella  Casa,  236,  237 ; 
on  the  BMeJteio,  329—331  {eomp,  566, 
567) ;  on  the  Italian  Beformers,  355 ; 
harshly  judged  bv  bishop  Jewel,  461 ; 
corresponds  with  Olvmpia  Morata 
on  the  defection  of  Ben^e,  ii.  120; 
fedls  to  introduce  the  works  of  Pale- 
ario  at  court,  183 ;  acquitted  of  blame, 
185 ;  dissuades  the  Swiss  from  appear- 
ing at  Trent,  284;  opposes  the  re- 
newal of  the  council,  as  not  likely  to 
be  conducted  on  fair  terms,  289 ;  his 
notes  on  the  charges  against  Morone, 
309 — 311;  adventures  of  his  youth, 
346,  347;  promotions,  348,  349;  in- 
terviews with  the  German  Beformers, 
349 — 354;  reward  of  his  services, 
354 ;  rumoured  change  in  his  views, 
ii.  {eomp,  587) ;  visit  to  France,  355 ; 
his  letters  in  praise  of  Margaret 
d'  Angoul^e,  356 — 361 ;  encourages 
CamiSa  Yalenti  to  study  Scripture, 
361,  362;  his  increased  earnestness, 
362—365 ;  hold  which  the  Church  of 
Bome  still  had  on  him,  365,  366; 
letter  to  Contarini  revealing  his  dis- 
quietude, 367,  368 ;  increasingly  sus- 
pected, 369  ;  his  endeavour  to  banish 
images  from  the  churches,  370 ;  con- 
sequences which  ensued,  371 ;  desires 
to  plead  his  cause  at  Trent,  372;  is 


refrised,  ib. ;  his  palace  searched,  373 ; 
accusations  lodged  against  him,  373, 
374 ;  his  defence,  374,  375 ;  befriended 
by  the  cardinal  of  Mantua,  377; 
strong  testimonies  in  his  &vour  from 
members  of  the  In<|uisition,  377 — 379 ; 
derived  of  his  bishopric,  380 ;  cited 
to  Bome,  ib, ;  the  awfiil  death  of 
Spira  leads  him  to  take  flight,  381 ; 
preaches  in  the  Orisons,  382 ;  writes 
diligently  against  the  church  of  Bome, 
383:  regarded  with  distrust  by  the 
Beformers,  ib, ;  his  correspondence 
witii  Zurich,  ib, ;  combats  errors  in 
tiie  reformed  churches,  384 ;  draws  up 
a  confession  of  faith,  385 ;  nature  of 
its  articles,  386  {amp,  590—592) ;  ex- 
posed to  persecution,  386—388;  ac- 
tivity of  his  pen,  388 ;  his  miaeion  to 
Wilna,  ib,i  dies  at  Tiibin^en,  389; 
causes  of  his  small  popularity  among 
the  Protestants,  ib.f  nature  of  the 
work  he  accomplished,  ib, ;  preface  to 
his  notes  on  the  "Catalogo,"  390; 
imder  the  name  of  Ilario  he  writes 
a  pre&ce  to  Bemi's  "  Orlando  Inna- 
morata  rifatto"  and  inserts  the  sup- 
pressed stanzas,  391,  392  {eomp,  593); 
cites  three  of  Petraitih's  sonnets,  393 ; 
disapproves  one  of  the  works  of  Curioni, 
403;  mentions  two  books  by  Urban 
Beggius,  572;  records  the  names  of 
persecuted  sufferers  otherwise  un- 
known, 590 ;  question  as  to  his  having 
.  written  in  lAtm,  592 ;  his  epitaph,  ib.; 
his  probable  authorship  of  "  JPis^tto 
in  Ettoii  Nuovoy"  593,  594. 

—  Aurelio,   made  papal   secretary,  iL 
348;  knight  of  Bhodes,  376;  disbe- 
lieves the  divine  right  of  the  papacy," 
ib. ;  his  death,  alleged  from  poison,  %b, 

—  Oiacomo,  sets  out  with  Pietro  Paulo 
to  oonvev  relics  to  Oermanv,  ii.  347 ; 
cause  of  his  return,  ib. ;  final  hindrance 
to  the  enterprise,  ih, 

^-  Oiovan  Battista,  iL  346 ;  his  bishop- 
ric, 376;  adopts  and  propagates  Lu- 
theran views,  ih. ;  his  death,  376,  377. 

Yermiglio,  P.  Martyr,  a  Florentine,  i. 
125 ;  attends  the  meetings  of  Yald^s, 
228;  advises  Ochino  to  flight,  371; 
seeks  to  reclaim  him  frt>m  error,  392 ; 
his  early  history,  as  a  child,  398;  a 
student,  399;  a  monk,  399,  400;  a 
preacher  and  lecturer,  401,  402;  an 
abbot,  402,  403;  reads  Bucer  and 
Zuingle,  403 ;  enquires  after  the  truth, 
404 ;  begins  to  preach  it,  ih, ;  lectures 
on  the  Corinthians,  ib, ;  is  interdicted, 
405 ;  gains  reversal  of  the  sentence, 
406 :  made  vicar-general,  ih. ;  sent 
to  Lucca,  407;  the  Pope's  visit 
brings  his  friend  Contazini  there, 
408,  409;  danger  inouxred  by  him 
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owing  to  the  papal  yisit,  409^411 ; 
neoessity  for  hu  flight,  412 ;  oonoeals 
himself  at  PiBa,  and  administers  the 
Lord's  Supper  there,  ib, ;  meets  Ochino 
at  Florence,  413 ;  welcomed  at  Zurich, 
413,  414;  succeeds  Capito  at  Stras- 
burg,  414 ;  letter  of  sound  counsel  to 
his  nearers  at  Lucca,  415—418;  his 
ability  as  professor,  420,  421 ;  mar- 
riage, 422,  423 ;  invited  to  England, 
423 ;  made  regiua  professor  of  divinity 
at  Oxford,  424 ;  urges  Bucer  to  follow 
him,  424 — 426 ;  is  forced  to  hold  a 
public  debate  on  transubstantiation, 
428 — 431;  the  chancellor  compliments 
him  on  the  victory,  431 ;  tumult  raised 
against  him  by  a  papist  mob,  ib. ;  his 
escape,    432;   has   audience   of  the 
young  king,  ib  ;  holds  weekly  dis- 
cussions, 432,  433;  made  canon  of 
Christ  Church,  433  (eomp,  679) ;  his 
lodgings,  and  why  he  had  to  change 
them,  434  {oomp,  679) ;  his  summer 
a^^7i   ^'t   prints   his    lectures    on 
Corinthians,  436 ;  death  of  his  friend 
Bucer,  436,  437 ;  revises  the  Liturgy 
and  Articles,  440,  441 ;  death  of  his 
wife,  442,  [see  Catherine  Vermiglio] ; 
his  danger  on  queen  Mary's  accession, 
446 ;  reaches  Strasburg  in  safety,  447 ; 
is  reappointed   mxifessor,   449 — 451 ; 
opposed  by  the  Xutherans,  453,  454 ; 
revises  to  compromise  his  views,  455 ; 
accepts  a  chair  at  Zurich^  456;  his 
second    marriage,    457;    mvited    to 
Geneva,  but  retained  at  Zurich,  458 
^on^,  581,  582);  mourns  over  de- 
fections at  Luc(»,  459;  his  book  on 
▼owB,  464;   writes  to  Calvin  about 
Blandrata,  470 ;  declines  an  invitation 
to  England,  471;  attends  the  Col- 
loquy at  Poissy,  472,  by  invitation 
from  the  kin^  of  Navarre,  475  {eomp, 
583;   interviews  with  Catherine  de' 
Me<Uci,  475 — 477;  his  part  in  the 
colloquy,  480,  481 ;  takes  leave  of  the 
queen,  483,  484 ;  his  strength  begins 
to  fail,  485;  last  letter  to  England, 
486;   iUness  and   death,    487—490; 
principal  writings,    490,  491   {e<mp, 
584,  585) ;  beauty  of  his  character, 
492;  memorials  sent  to  his  friends, 
493 ;  curious  old  list  of  expenses  in- 
curred in  his  journey,  576,  577 :  his 
reputed  authorahip  of  an  exhortation 
in  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  585; 
liis  influence  on  Zanchi,  ii.  406 ;  ex- 
tract from  his  sermon  which  impressed 
the  mind  of  Galeazzo,  425 ;  he  advises 
the  latter  to  quit  Italy,  429. 
-  Catherine,  wife  of  P.  Martyr,  i.  423 ; 
her  death,  442 ;  her  bones  exhumed, 
443;    reinterred,  444;   her    memory 
vindicated  by  Dr.  Abbot,  444,  445. 


Yeroli,  the  birthplace  of  Paleario,  the 
ancient  Yerulum,  in  the  Campag^  of 
Bome,  i.  69. 

Yettori,  Francesco,  favours  the  popular 
party  at  Florence,  ii.  247 ;  but  is  won 
over  to  promote  the  election  of  Cosimo, 
248. 

—  Piero,  writes  commentaries  on  Aris- 
totle, i.  162,  163;  his  share  in  the 
Florentine  revolution,  178;  escape 
after  the  murder  of  Alessandro,  t^. ; 
OT)inion  formed  of  him  by  Annibale 
Cfaro,  179;  his  labours  and  honours, 
ib.\  corresponds  with  Paleario,  179, 
180;  visits  him,  182;  emulated  by 
P.  Martyr,  399 ;  his  continued  kind- 
ness to  Paleario,  ii.  462. 

Yico,  marquis  of.    [See  Caraeeiolo,'] 
Yida,  Girolamo,  poetry  of  Paleario  com- 
pared with  his,  i.  \66{eomp,  159). 

—  Ottonella,  a  friend  of  Vergerio,  ii.  363 ; 
approves  his  resolution  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  duties  of  his  diocese,  364, 
365. 

Yiiet,  contrasted  with  Farel  and  Calvin, 
i.  389. 

Yitelli,  Alessandro,  a  military  adven- 
turer, i.  249. 

—  Chiappino,  sent  to  aid  Siena  against 
the  Turks,  i.  505. 

Yolunmi,  tomb  of  the,  discovered  near 
Perugia,  i.  81,  82;  described,  533, 
534. 

Witt,  Jan  de,  edits  the  works  of  Pale- 
ario, L  72;  uncertainty  as  to  his 
authorship  of  the  prefatory  memoir, 
ib. ;  probabili^  of  it,  337. 

Wolsey,  cardinal,  how  regarded  by  Al- 
fonso Yald^s,  i.  209. 

Worms,  Diet  of  [1521],  convened  bv  the 
Emperor,  i.  11 ;  complaint  of  Cnere- 
gato  that  its  edicts  were  not  carried 
out,  13. 

—  Colloquy  at,  i.  264;  broken  up 
througn  papal  influence,  ib, ;  Yeigerio's 
account  of  it,  iL  366. 

Ximenes,  cardinal,  founds  a  college,  i. 
225 ;  edits  a  polyglot  Bible,  ib, ;  his 
testimony  to  the  value  of  Scripture, 
226. 

Zanchi,  GKrolamo,  a  monk  in  the  convent 
of  P.  Martyr,  forsakes  the  Bomish 
Church,  i.  422 ;  welcomes  Martyr  on 
his  return  to  Slrasbur^,  447 ;  becomes 
his  co-lecturer  on  Anstotie,  451 ;  his 
family  connexions,  ii.  406;  marries 
Yiolante,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Curi- 
oni,  ib, ;  laments  her  early  death,  ib. 
{eomp.  595) ;  his  life  and  theological 
views,  594,  595;  writings,  595; 
epitaph,  ib, ;  wife's  epitaph,  596. 
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Zannetti,  Ginlio,  &11b  into  the  hands  of  Zningle,  Ukio,  his  character.   L    133 ; 

th^  Inquisition,  ii.  565,  556.  compared  with  Luther,  134;  his  Tiews 

Zuinger,  Theodore,  requested  to  take  of  civil  authority  in  matters  of  re- 
charge of  Paleario's  ms.  of  the  Tati-  ligion,  ib, ;  his  teachings  as  to  tran- 
monta,  ii.  542 ;  his  reply,  542, 543 ;  re-  substantiation,     134,     135;     dreum- 

a nested  to  hand  it  over  to  Suloer  when  stances  of  his  death,  135,  186 ;  death 

iie  fitting  time  should  come,  543 — ^45.  of  his  friend  CEcohunpadius,  136,  137- 
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